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To Laurie 



PREFACE 


Since it is customary for the editor of an anthology to identify and 
justify the nature of his project, it is only fair that the reader should 
know of the consideradons that affected the busmess of sclecdon. 
The reader may find, of course, that ^vhatevc^ value he assigns to 
the anthology is different from that envisaged by the editor. I am 
tempted to say “is nrgerf to find,” because the book will, I hope, 
serve a wide variety of objccrives. 

The many problems in aesthetics arc understood more easily and 
the adequacy of their solutions appraised more responsibly when 
aesthetics is approached by way of criticism. This is not to say tliat 
the literature of criticism illuminates everything in aesthetics but 
rather that the study of criticism can clarify some othctAvisc 
baffling questions about the arts. Although it is not always obvious, 
philosophers do talk about the vocabulary and conceptual apparatus 
that critics invoke in their study of the arts, and attention to that 
apparatus should enhance our understanding of aesthetics and pro- 
vide a basis for evaluating its findings. 

In addition, the concurrent study of aesthetics and criticism could 
raise some questions about the fairness of the bad press that aesthetics 
has suffered at the funds of professional philosophers and critics in 
recent years. Some of the charges of stenlity and obscurity arc no 
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doubt warranted; aesthetics does abound in vague generalities and 
elegant epigrams. Too, some of the decline in its intellectual prestige 
can be put down to aesthetics’ monocular concern with its own 
business when a look out of the other eye would have found much 
in the literature of criticism to clarify and reduce the scope of 
needlessly extravagant generalizations. Of course many philosophers 
have begun with the problems of description and evaluation as they 
are suggested in criticism, but they have sometimes couched their 
discussions in a vocabulary which makes it difficult to locate the 
source of their puzzlement and easy to disparage the results. 

The charge of intellectual sterility sometimes cites the irrelevance 
of aesthetics to the enlightened conduct of criticism. Exclusive talk 
about problems in aesthetics can lend credence to the indictment; 
the picture is of a discipline chewing its intellectual tail, generating 
problems de novo and resolving them on arbitrary grounds of 
ingenuity or elegance of expression. Students may conclude (mine 
sometimes have) that doing aesthetics is simply learning and re- 
membering what aestheticians have said. 

This impression of aesthetics is, I think, caricature, and there are 
many ways to correct it. While discussing aesthetics and criticism 
together is not a novel departure, it should dispel the notion that 
aesthetics spontaneously generates and then digests its own subject 
matter. 

The themes which detemune the overall organization of this 
anthology were selected because they are characteristic of recurrent 
problems in aesthetics and because, when arranged in an obvious 
sequence, they seemed to exhibit a fairly coherent and orderly chain 
of analysis. This discussion of tragedy as a kind of style, for example, 
seemed to follow naturally the previous section where general issues 
of stylistic attribution were raised. In the same way, the discussion 
of the nature and intellectual warrant of critical judgment seemed 
to follow naturally previous sections which examined a variety of 
such judgments in some detail. 

Of course, the readings do not exhaust the problems of aesthetics. 
That would be hard to do while providing for any of them dis- 
cussions of reasonable clarity and substance. They should suggest 
what aesthetics is like and how its problems can be located and 
discussed. 

I have tried also to include groups of essays that were not only 
interesting in their own right but exhibited the nature of philosophi- 
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cal debate Although the two are not ultimately separable, jt is at 
least as important for the student to learn about and to master the 
strategy of philosophical argument as it is for him to learn that 
such and such philosopher said this or that I think, the essays by 
Professors Tomas, Sibley, and Cohen m Section III have the special 
merit of illustrating this strategy 

The connection between aesthetics and criticism is pointed up 
by introducing each section with one or more critical essajs wluch 
use the concepts and vocabulary that are investigated m the essays 
in philosophy which follow them For example, the notion of period- 
style IS discussed in the contevc of alternative definitions of the 
baroque, and an entry into other problems of style is provided by 
particular disagreements about the tragic character of Death of a 
Salesinan This sequence should enable the reader to determine 
whether the philosophical mill has refined the grist or simply ground 
It aw ay 

The sections with the exception of the final two, arc supplied 
with introductions (Those cavo arc concerned with the nature of 
critical judgment and the role of definition and arc, 1 think, implicitly 
introduced b) everything that comes before ) The purpose of these 
introductions is not to idcntif) evcr)'thjng of importance but to 
discuss, sometimes m detail, a particular problem germane to the 
section The objective was to cast as much ligiit as possible b) re- 
ducing the focus of attention The discussions natunllj reveal ni) 
prejudices, but I could not find the modus opcrandi that would per 
mtt both clarification of issues and a position of strict ncutralit) I 
urge in all candor, any mstructor who finds the introductions 
confused mistaken or prejudiced to ignore them and go direct!) 
to the selections 
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The Form and 
Content of a Work 
of Art 



INTRODUCTION 


This section deals with a protean and central term of cnucal vo- 
cabulary--/^w; It takes on an almost be\vi!dcnng \arict) of semes 
and the essays following ill illustrate some of them 

‘Torm*' sometimes has the me of identif)mg elements of pattern 
or structure in \\ orks of art. In this sense, jt is cognate u ith ‘ formal ’ 
and distinguishes for patterned matcnal betucen the partem, uhich 
It denominates, and the matcnal, which relative to the pattern, be- 
comes “content" (cf the essays bj Brooks and Levich) 

“Form” sometimes designates parijaiiar structures of organization 
and IS defined bj the effect associated with the specific stnicturc 
m question For instance, “spatial’ form is a special ordering of 
language that has the effect of presenting bodies and/or events in 
tficir spatiaf refations and as perceived in a moment of rime fcf the 
essay by Frank) 

“Form" may take on cv aluanv c force and describe effects regarded 
appropriate to the different arts Previous!) structure, it becomes an 
aesthetic boundary the transgression of which insures the failure of 
an art-w ork Thus m one classic statement, the form of the v isual 
arts IS spatial and tlut of the narrative arts is temporal \nd to sav 
of a poem that it depicts properties of bodies in space, or of a 
painung that it narrates the sequenoal order of events; is to cite 
\ lolaaons of form sufficient for condemning cither as a w ork of art 
(cf Lcssmg) 
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“Form” is a term of evaluation also identifying a property whose 
presence or absence in a work of art uniquely determines aesthetic 
value. The difference is that, in the last sense, a good work of art is 
not simply one conforming to the appropriate form. It must have 
something else, that which Lessing and others have called “beauty.” 
For Lessing, form is the necessary condition of a good work of art; 
Bell changes the sense and makes it necessary and sufficient (cf. Bell). 

These differences suggest the difficulty of making general state- 
ments about the role of form in discussions of works of art and of 
maldng wholesale evaluations of its force and suitability. It sug- 
gests, at least, the merit of postponing wholesale evaluations unless 
and until specific investigations estabUsh the required generality 
of meaning. 

The essays that follow should suggest further the importance of 
discriminating between the nature of “form,” and like terms, as 
used and as described by critics. They are frequently different and 
it is often a mistake, therefore, to equate them or to construe their 
use in terms of their description. 

The discussion of form and content, as I present it in a later 
paper, is addressed exclusively to the analysis of what critics have 
said about them and their relation. The remarks there are almost 
entirely negative, but this is not to say that the terms themselves 
should be read out of the critical vocabulary. What is required is a 
fairer statement of their point and justification. Despite the quasi- 
descripcive character allotted to the form-content relationship by 
critics describing and justifying its nature, its use by critics is, I 
think, almost entirely strategic. 

When the critic says that form and content are completely in- 
separable in poetry, unlike their relation in the language of assertion, 
he is saying, in effect, that poetry is different from science, and that 
the critical instruments for its understanding and evaluation are 
similarly different. First, he is using the distinction to counter the 
view that the canons of meaning, truth, and falsit)- that apply to the 
special sciences apply equally well to the understanding of poems 
or the evaluation of their aesthetic merit. 

In addition, the notion that form and content are inseparable is 
frequently invoked to counter particularly simple-minded inter- 
pretations of poccr)’. Suppose someone contends, for example, that 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is no better than the hymin “I Walk in the 
Garden Alone” because, relative to God, both express the same 
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body of information and feeling It would be silly to Maste a 
sophisticated batteiy of literary distinctions on such a person 
He wouldn’t understand them It is simpler and more efficient to say, 
But poetry is both form and content What is expressed affects, 
and IS affected by, the manner of expression You have paid atten 
tion only to what is expressed You have missed the whole poem 

Of course the same repi), if tal cn seriously within the profession 
of literat)*^ criticism, would have the force of denying to any read 
ing of poetry its mtclleccual authority There is no interpretation 
of a poem in which the poem is not considered m ics separable con- 
stituents No reading of a poem is identical with tlie poem itself, and 
c\ cry reading extracts from it an aspect for analysis But since ad\ o- 
cates of the form content relation usually maintain that the meaning 
of a poem is determined by the nature of the language in w hich it is 
expressed, and conversely, that any formulation of its meaning or 
any description of its language not identical with the poem is, m 
principle false it follows that anything said about a poem must 
alwaj s be false Hov. ever, the very critics who ad\ ocare this victv of 
poetry do say whac chej think is true about a parricuhr poem and 
do dispute other critics for saying what is false And in neither case 
do the critics in question m\oke their statement about the form 
content relation as a way of warranung their claims or denying 
those of their opponents AccordmgU the form content distinction 
IS not used as a criterion for determining the adequacy of profes 
sional readings of poetry hut as a comcnicnt dc\ice for discounting, 
Without undue expenditure of labor or argument, readings that arc 
unprofessional 

As a result, the strategic role of the form content dwtincnon is 
one thing, its abstract statement is another And to automaticalls ex- 
port any doubts that wc Imc from the latter to the fonner is 
gratuitous and misleading 

Whatexer the special merit of these remarks ihc\ suggest one ad- 
\antagc of worl ing with criticism and aesthetics, wc ha\c to studv 
to"cthcr statMjents about and uses of a critical xocabulan Other 
wise wc run the nsk of distorting, oacnimplifaing, or neclcctmg 
siijniffcant features of the xxorking xocabularj of art-crittcisni 
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SPATIAL FORM IN 
MODERN LITERATURE* 


INTRODUCTION 

Lessing’s LaokoSn, Andre Gide once remarked, is one of those books 
it is good to reiterate or contradict every thirty years. Despite this 
excellent advice, neither of these attitudes toward Laokoon has been 
adopted by modem writers. Lessing’s attempt to define the limits of 
literature and the plastic arts has become a dead issue — one to which 
respectful reference is occasionally made, but which rarely seems 
to have any fecundating influence on esthetic thinking. This was 
comprehensible in the nineteenth century, with its passion for his- 
toricisnv, but it is not so easy to understand at present when so 
many writers on esthetic problems are occupied with questions of 
form. To a historian of literature or the plastic arts, Lessing’s effort 
to define the unalterable laws of these mediums may well have 
seemed quixotic; but modem critics, no longer overawed by the 
bugbear of historical method, have begun to take up again the 
problems he tried to solve. 

Lessing’s own solution to these problems seems, at first glance, to 
have lirtde relation to modem esthetic thinking. The literary school 
against which the arguments of Laokoon were directed — the school 

•From the Sevimee Review, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 1945. Reprinted 
with some revbions by permission of the author. 
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of pictorial poetry — has long since ceased to interest the modem 
sensibility hlany of Lessing’s conclusions grew out of a now -anti- 
quated archeology, whose discoveries, to make matters worse, he 
knew mainly at second hand But it was precisely lus attempt to 
nse above history, to define the unalterable laws of esthetic per- 
ception rather than to attack or defend any particular school, which 
gives his work the perennial freshness to which Andr6 Gide alluded 
The validity of his theories does nor depend on their relanonship 
to the literary movements of his time, or on the extent of his first- 
hand acquaintanceship with the artworks of antiquity It is thus 
always possible to consider them apart from these circumstances, 
and to use them in the analysis of later developments 

In Lnokooii Lessing fuses two distinct currents of thought, both 
of great importance in the cultural history of Jus time The arche- 
ological researches of his contemporary Wmckelmann had sumu- 
lated a passionate interest in Greek culture among the Germans 
Lessing went back to Homer, Aristotle and the Greek tragedians, 
and using his first hand knowJegc attacked the distorted critical 
theories, supposedly based on classical authority, which had filtered 
into France through Italian commentators and had then taken hold 
m Germany At the same time Locke and the empirical school of 
English philosophy had given a new impulse to esthetic speculation 
For Locke tried to solve the problem of knowledge by breaking 
down complev ideas into simple elements of sensation, and then 
examining the operations of the mind to see how these sensations 
w ere combined to form ideas 

This method was soon taken over by csthcticians, and the focus of 
interest shifted from external prescriptions for beauty to an analysis 
of esthetic perception Writers like Sliaftcsbury, Hogarth, Hutche- 
son and Barkc, ca mcnemn <miy a fcn\ concerned thcmsch cs lath 
the precise character and combination of impressions tliat gave 
esthetic pleasure to the scnsibiht), and Lessing’s fnend and critical 
ally Mendelssohn popularized this method of dealing with esthetic 
problems m Germany Laokoon, as a result, stands at the confluence 
of these two intellectual currents Lessing anaij’zcs the laws of 
esthetic perception, shows how thej prescribe necessary limitations 
Co literature and the plastic arts, and then demonstrates how Greek 
w ritcrs and painters, cspcaally his chemhed Homer, created master- 
pieces by obc) mg these laws 

Lessing’s argument starts from the simple observation tlut Iitcra- 
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ture and the plastic arts, working through different sensuous medi- 
ums, must differ in the fundamental laws governing their creation. 
“If it is true,” Lessing wrote, “that painting and poetry in their 
imitations make use of entirely different means or symbols— the 
first, namely, of form and color in space, the second of articulated 
sounds in time — if these symbols indisputably require a suitable re- 
lation to the thing symbolized, then it is clear that symbols arranged 
in juxtaposition can only express subjects of which the wholes or 
parts exist in juxtaposition; while consecutive symbols can only 
express subjects of which the wholes or parts are themselves con- 
secutive.” 

Lessing did not originate this formulation, which has a long 
and complicated history; but he is the first to use it systematically 
as an instrument of critical analysis. Form in the plastic arts, ac- 
cording to Lessing, is necessarily spatial because the visible aspect 
of objects can best be presented juxtaposed in an instant of rime. 
Literature, on the other hand, makes use of language, composed 
of a succession of words proceeding through time; and it follows 
that literary form, to harmonize tvith the essential quality of its 
medium, must be based primarily on some form of narrative se- 
quence. Lessing used this argument to attack two artistic genres 
highly popular in his day: pictorial poetry and allegorical painting. 
The pictorial poet tried to paint with words; the allegorical painter 
to tell a story in visible images. Both were doomed to fail because 
their aims were in contradiction with the fundamental properties of 
their mediums. No matter how accurate and vivid a verbal descrip- 
tion might be, Lessing argued, it could not give the unified impres- 
sion of a visible object. No matter how skillfully figures might be 
chosen and arranged, a painting or piece of sculpture could not 
successfully set forth the various stages of an action. 

As Lessing develops his argument, he attempts to prove that the 
Greeks, %nth an unfailing sense of esthetic propriety, respected the 
limits imposed on different art mediums by the conditions of human 
perception. The imponance of Lessing’s distinction, however, does 
not depend on these ramifications of his argument, nor even on his 
specific critical judgments. Various critics have quarreled with one 
or another of these judgments, in the belief chat this would under- 
mine Lessing’s position; but such a notion is based on a misunder- 
standing of Laokoon's importance in the history of esthetic theon*’. 
It is quite possible to use Lessing’s insights solely as instruments of 
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analysis, without proceeding to judge the value of indnidual norks 
by how closely they adhere to the norms he laid down And unless 
this IS done, as a matter of fact, the real meaning of Laokoon cannot 
be understood, for ivhat Lessing offered tv as not a new set of norms 
but a new approach to esthetic form 
The conception of esthetic form inherited by the eighteenth 
century from the Renaissance was a purely external one Classical 
literature — or what was kno\vn of it — ^was presumed to have reached 
perfection, and later writers could do little better than imitate its 
example A horde of commentators and critics had deduced certain 
rules from the classical masterpieces (rules like the Aristotelian 
unities, of which Aristotle had never heard), and modem writers 
were warned to obey these rules if they wished to appeal to a culti- 
vated public Gradually, these rules came to be regarded as an im- 
mutable mold into which the material of a Jiterar)’- work Ind to he 
poured the form of a work was nothing but the technical arrange- 
ment dictated by the rules Such a superficial and mechanical notion 
of csthcoc form, however, led to serious perversions of taste — 
Shakespeare was considered a barbarian even by so sophisticated 
a writer as Voltaire, and Pope found it necessary m translating 
Homer to do a good deal of cdiung Lessing’s pome of view, 
brealving sharply with this external conception of form, marks out 
the road for esthetic speculation to follow in the future 
Tor Lessing, as ue have seen, esthetic form is not an external 
arrangement provided b) a set of traditional rules Rather, it is 
the relation between the sensuous nature of the art medium and the 
conditions of human perceptions The “natural man” of the 
eighteenth century was not to be bound by traditional political 
iorms hue was fo create cltcm in accordance With his own nature 
Similarly, art was to create its own forms out of itself rather than 
accepting them ready-made from the practice of the past Cnticism, 
instead of prescribing rules of art, explored the ncccssaiy' laws b} 
which art governs itself No longer xvas esthetic form confused 
with mere externals of technique, or felt as a straitjackct into which 
the artist, wil!^ nill), had to force Ins creative ideas Form issued 
spontancouslv from the organization of the art work as it pre- 
sented Itself to perception Time and space were the two extremes 
defining the limits of hrerunire md the plastic arts m their relation 
to sensuous perception, and it is po^ible, following lessings cx- 
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ample, to trace the evolution of art forms by their oscillations be- 
nvccn these nvo poles. 

The purpose of the present essay is to apply Lessing’s method 
to modem literature — to trace the evolution of form in modem 
poetry and, more particularly, in the novel. The first two sections 
will try to show that modern literature, exemplified by such writers 
as T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Marcel Proust and James Joyce, is mov- 
ing in the direction of spatial form. This means that the reader is 
ideally intended to apprehend their work spatially, in a moment of 
time, rather than as a sequence. So far as the novel is concerned, 
this tendency receives an original development in DJuna Barnes’s 
remarkable book Nightwoodj which has never received the critical 
attention it deserves. The third section [here omitted] will deal 
with Nightwood in detail, analyzing its form and explaining its 
meaning. Finally, since changes in esthetic form always involve 
major changes in the sensibility of a particular cultural period, an 
effort will be made to outline the spiritual attitudes that have led to 
the predominance of spatial form. 

I. MODERN POETRY 

Modem Anglo-American poetry received its initial impetus from 
the Imagist movement of the years directly preceding and following 
the first World War. Imagism was important not so much for any 
actual poetry written by Imagist poets — no one knew quite what an 
Imagist poet was — but rather because it opened the way for later 
developments by its clean break with sentimental Victorian verbiage. 
The critical writings of Ezra Pound, the leading theoretician of 
Imagism, arc an astonishing farrago of keen esthetic perceptions 
throuTi in among a series of boyishly naughty remarks whose chief 
purpose is to epater ie bourgeois. But Pound’s definition of the im- 
age, perhaps the keenest of his perceptions, is of fundamental im- 
portance for any discussion of modem literary form. 

“An image,” Pound wrote, “is that which presents an intellectual 
and emotional complex in an instant of time.” The implications of this 
definition should be noted — an image is defined not as a pictorial 
reproduction, but as a unification of disparate ideas and emotions 
into a complex presented spatially in an instant of time. Such a 
complex docs not proceed discursively, according to the laws of 
language, but strikes the reader’s sensibility with an instantaneous 
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impact Pound stresses this aspect by adding, in a later passage, that 
only the instantaneous presentation of such complexes gives “that 
sense of sudden hberation, that sense of freedom from time limits 
and space limits, that sense of sudden growth, which we experience 
m the presence of the greatest works of art ” 

At the very outset, therefore, modern poetry advocates a pocdc 
method in direct contradicoon to Lessing’s analysis of language 
And if we compare Pound’s definition of the image with Eliot’s 
description of the psychology of the poedc process, we can see 
clearly how profoundly this conception has influenced our modem 
idea of the nature of poetry For Eliot, the distinctive quality of a 
poetic sensibility is its capacity to form new wholes, to fuse seem- 
ingly disparate experiences into an organic unity The ordinary man, 
Elior writes, “falls m love, or reads Spmoza, and these nvo experi- 
ences have nothing to do with each other, or with the noise of the 
typewriter or the smell of cooking, m the mmd of the poet these 
experiences arc always forming new wholes ” Pound had attempted 
to define the image in terms of its esthetic attributes, Diot, m this 
passage, is describing its psychological origin, but the result m a 
poem is the same m both cases 

Such a vieu of the nature of poetry immediately gave rise to 
numerous problems How was more than one image to he included 
m a poern^ If the chief value of an image was its capacity to present 
an intellectual and emotiomi complex simultaneously, to link up 
images in a sequence would clearK destroy most of their efficacy 
Or was the poem itself one vast image, whose individual components 
were to be apprehended as a unity^ But then it vi ould be necessary 
to undermine the inherent consccuuvcncss of language, frustrating 
the reader’s normal expectation of a sequence and forcing him to 
perceive the elements of the poem juxtaposed m space rather than 
unrolling in time 

This is precisely what Eliot and Pound atrempted in their major 
works Both poets, in their earlier work, still retained some elements 
of conventional structure Their poems were looked upon as daring 
and revolutionary chiefly because of technical matters, like the 
loosening of metrical pattern and the handling of subjects ordinanlv 
considered non poetic Perhaps this is less true of Eliot than of 
Pound, especial!) the Oioc of the more complex carl) works like 
Pmfroci, Geronuon and Vorttait of a Lady, but cv cn here, aUhouch 
the sections of the poem arc not governed b\ svmtactica! logic, the 
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skeleton of an implied narrative structure is always present. The 
reader of Prufrock is swept up in a narrative movement from the 
very first lines: 

Let tis go then, you and /, 

When the evening . . . 

And the reader, accompanying Prufrock, finally arrives at their 
mutual destination: 

In the room the •women come and go 

Talking of Michelangelo. 

At tlus point the poem becomes a series of more or less isolated 
fragments, each stating some aspect of Prufrock’s emotional dilemma. 
But the fragments are now localized and focused on a specific set of 
circumstances, and the reader can organize them by referring to the 
implied sitution. The same method is employed in Portrait of a 
Ladyj while in Qerontion the reader is specifically told that he has 
been reading the “thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season” — the 
strcam-of-consciousness of “an old man in a dry month, being read 
to by a boy, waiting for the rain.” In both poems there is a per- 
ceptible framework around which the seemingly disconnected pas- 
sages of the poem can be organized. This was one reason why 
Pound’s Maubcrly and Eliot’s early work were first regarded, not 
as forerunners of a new poetic form, but as latter-day vers de societi 
— wittVi disillusioned, with a somewhat brittle charm, but lacking 
that quality of “high seriousness” which Matthew Arnold had 
chosen as the touclistonc of poetic excellence. These poems were 
considered unusual mainly because vers de societe had long fallen 
out of fashion, but there was little thfficulty in accepting them as an 
entertaining departure from the grand style of the nineteenth 
century'. 

In the Cantos and The Waste Land, however, it should have been 
clear that a radical transformation was talcing place in esthetic 
structure; but this transformation has been touched on only periph- 
erally by modem critics. R. P. Blackmur comes closest to the 
central problem while anal)'zing what he calls Pound’s “anecdotal” 
mctltod. The special form of the Cantos, Blackmur e.xplains, “is that 
of the anecdote begun in one place, taken up in one or more other 
places, and finished, if at all, in still another. This deliberate dis- 
connectedness, tliis art of a thing continually alluding to itself, con- 
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tinually breaking off short, is the method by which the Cantos tie 
themselves together. So soon as the reader’s mind is concerted uith 
the material of the poem, Mr Pound deliberately disconcerts it, 
either by introducmg fresh and disjunct material or by rc\erting 
to old and, apparently, equally disjunct material ” 

Blackmur’s remarl^ spp^y equally well to The Waste Land, v. here 
syntactical sequence is given up for a structure depending on the 
perception of relationships between disconnected ^\ord-groups To 
be properly understood, these word-groups must be juxtaposed with 
one another and perceived simultaneously Only when this is done 
can they be adequately grasped, for while they follow one another 
in time their meaning does not depend on this temporal relationship 
The one difficulty of these poems, which no amount of textual 
exegesis can wholly overcome, is the internal conflict between the 
time logic of language and the spacc-logic implicit in the modem 
conception of the nature of poetry 

Esthetic form m modem poe^, then, is based on a spacc-Iogic 
that demands a complete rc-oricntaaon m the reader’s attitude 
towards language Since the primarj'’ reference of any word-group 
IS to something inside the poem itself, language in modem poctxj' is 
really reflexive The meamng-rclationship is completed only by tiic 
simultaneous perception m space of word-groups which, when read 
consecutively in time, have no comprehensible relation to each other 
Instead of the instinctive and immediate reference of words and 
word groups to the objects or c\cnts they symbolize, and the con- 
struction of meaning from the sequence of these references, modern 
poetry aslvs its readers to suspend the- process of indnidual reference 
temporarily until the entire pattern of internal references can be 
apprehended as a unit)'’ 

It would not be difficult to trace this conception of poetic form 
back to MalJarmc’s ambition to create a language of “absence" 
rather than of presence — a language in which words negated their 
objects instead of designating them, nor should one overlook the 
evident formal analogies between The Waste Land and the Cantos 
and iMallarmc’s Un Coup dc Dh Mallamic, indeed, dislocated the 
temponht) of language far more radicillv than cither Dior or 
Pound have ever done, and his cvpcncncc with Un Coup de Dh 
show cd that this ambition of modem poctrx* has a ncccssaiy' bmir If 
pursued with Mallarm^’s rclcntlcssncss, it culminates m the sclf- 
ncgation of language and the creation of a hvbnd pictographic 
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“poem” that can only be considered a fascinating historical curiosity. 
Nonetheless, this conception of esthetic form, which may be formu- 
lated as the principle of reflexive reference, has left its traces on all 
of modem poctiy'. And the principle of reflexive reference is the 
link connecting the esthetic development of modem poetry with 
similar experiments in the modem novel. 

II. FLAUBERT AND JOYCE 

For a study of esthetic form in the modem novel, Flaubert’s famous 
county fair scene in Madaine Uovary is a convenient point of de- 
parture, This scene has been justly praised for its mordant caricature 
of bourgeois pomposity, its portrayal — unusually sympathetic for 
Flaubert — of the bewildered old servant, and its burlesque of the 
pseudo-romantic rhetoric by which Rodolphe woos the sentimental 
Emma. At present, however, it is enough to notice the method by 
which Flaubert handles the scene — a method we might as well call 
cinematographic since this analogy comes immediately to mind. 

As Flaubert sets the scene, there is action going on simultane- 
ously at three levels; and the physical position of each level is a fair 
index to its spiritual significance. On the lowest plane, there is the 
surging, jostling mob in the street, mingling with the livestock 
brought to the cxhil)itions. Raised slightly above the street by a 
platform arc the speech-making officials, bombastically reeling off 
platitudes to the attentive multitudes. And on the highest level of all, 
from a window overlooking the spectacle, Rodolphe and Emma are 
watching the proceedings and carrying on their amorous conversa- 
tion in phrases as stilted as those regaling the crowds. Albert 
Tlubaudci has compared this scene to the medieval mystery play, in 
which various related actions occur simultaneously on different 
stage lev’cls; but this acute comparison refers to Flaubert’s intention 
rather than to his method. “Evcr\’thing should sound simultane- 
ously,” Flaubert later wrote, in commenting on this scene; “one 
should hear the bellowing of cattle, the whisperings of the lovers, 
and the rhetoric of the officials all at the same time.” 

But since language proceeds in time, it is impossililc to approach 
this simultaneity of perception except by breaking up temporal 
sequence. And this is exactly what Flaubert docs. He dissolves 5C- 
qticncc by cutting back and forth between the various levels of 
action in a slowly-rising crescendo until — at the climax of the scene 
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— ^Rodolphe’s Chateaubnandesque phrases are read at almost the 
same moment as the names of prize winners for raising the best 
pigs Flaubert takes care to underline this satiric similarity by ex- 
position as well as by juxtaposition — as if afraid the refleuve re- 
lations of the nvo actions would not be grasped “From magnetism, 
by slow degrees, Rodolphe had arnved at affimaes, and while M Ic 
President was citing Cincmnatus at his plow, Diocletian planting 
his cabbages and the emperors of China ushering in the new year 
with sowing-festivals, the young man was explaining to the young 
woman that these irresistible attractions sprang from some anterior 
existence ” 

This scene JJustrares, on a small scale, what wc meant by the 
spanalization of form in a novel For the duration of the scene, at 
least, the time-flow of the narrative is halted, attention is fixed on 
the interplay of relationships within the limited time-area These 
relationships arc juxtaposed independently of the progress of the 
narrative, and the full significance of the scene is given only by the 
reflexive relations among the units of meaning In riaubcit's scene, 
however, the unit of meaning is not, as m modem poetry, a word- 
group or a fragment of an anecdote, it is the totality of each lc\el 
of acaon taken as an integer The unit is so large that each integer 
can be read with an illusion of complete understanding, )ct xvitli a 
total unawareness of the “dialectic of platitude” (Thibaudct) inter- 
weaving all levels and Anally linking them together wth devastating 
irony 

In other words, the adoption of spatial form m Pound and Diot 
resulted in the disappearance of coherent sequence after a fc\\ lines, 
but the novel, with its larger unit of meaning, can preserve colicrcnt 
sequence within the unit of meaning and break up only the time- 
flow of narntivc (Because of this difference readers of modem 
poetT)’^ arc practicallv forced to read rcflexivcly to get any literal 
sense, while readers of a novel like Ntghtuood, for example, arc led 
to expect narratn c sequence by the deceptive nomiility of language 
sequence within the unit of meaning) But this does not affect the 
parallel between esthetic form in modern poctrj and the form of 
riaubcrt's scene Both can be properly understood onlv when their 
units of meaning arc apprehended rcficxivclv’ m an instant of time 

riaubcrt’s scene, although interesting in itself, is of minor im- 
portance to his novel as a whole and is skillfull) blended back into 
the mam narratn e structure after fulfilling its satinc function Bur 
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Flaubert’s method was taken over by James Joyce, and applied on 
a gigantic scale in the composition of Ulysses. Joyce composed his 
novel of a vast number of references and cross-references that relate 
to each other independently of the dme-sequence of the narrative. 
These references must be connected by the reader and viewed as a 
whole before the book fits together into any meaningful pattern. 
Ultimately, if we are to believe Stuart Gilbert, these systems of 
references form a complete picture of practically everytWg under 
the sun, from the stages of man’s life and the organs of the human 
body to the colors of the spectrum. But these structures are far 
more important for Joyce, as Harry Levin has remarked, than they 
could ever possibly be for the reader. And while students of Joyce, 
fascinated by his erudition, have usually applied themselves to 
exegesis, our problem is to inquire into the perceptual form of his 
novel. 

Joyce’s most obvious intention in Ulysses is to give the reader 
a picture of Dublin seen as a whole — to re-create the sights and 
sounds, the people and places, of a typical Dublin day, much as 
Flaubert had recreated his provincial county fair. And like Flaubert, 
Joyce wanted his depiction to have the same unified impact, the 
same sense of simultaneous activity occurring in different places. 
Joyce, as a matter of fact, frequently makes use of the same method 
as Flaubert — cutting back and forth between different actions oc- 
curring at the same time — and usually does so to obtain the same 
ironic effect. But Joyce faced the problem of creating this im- 
pression of simultaneity for the life of a whole teeming city, and 
of maintaining it — or rather of strengthening it — through hundreds of 
pages that must be read as a sequence. To meet this problem Joyce 
was forced to go far beyond what Flaubert had done. Flaubert had 
still maintained a clear-cut narrative line except in the county fair 
scene; but Joyce breaks up his narrative and transforms the very 
structure of his novel into an instrument of his esthetic intention. 

Joyce conceived Ulysses as a modern epic. And in the epic, as 
Stephen Dedalus tells us in The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man^ “the personality of the artist, at first sight a cry or a cadence 
and then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itself out of 
existence, impersonlizes itself, so to speak ... the artist, like the 
God of creation, remains within or beyond or above his handiwork, 
invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his finger- 
nails.” The epic is thus synonymous for Joyce with the complete 
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self-effacement of the author, and wth his usual uncompromising^ 
rigor Joyce carries this impbcation further than anyone had dared 
before 

He assumes — what is obviously not true — that all lus readers arc 
Dubliners, intimately acquainted with Dublin life and the personal 
history of his characters This allows him to refrain from gi\ ing any 
direct information about his characters and thus betrajing the 
presence of an ommscient author What Joyce does, instead, is to 
present the elements of his narranve — the relations between Stephen 
and his family, between Bloom and his ife, between Stephen and 
Bloom and the Dedalus family — m fragments, as they are throwm 
out unexplained in the course of casual conversation, or as they 
he embedded m the various strata of symbolic reference The same 
is true of all the allusions to Dublin life and history, and to the ex- 
ternal events of the ewenty’-four hours during which the novel takes 
place In other tvords, all the factual background summanzed for 
the reader in an ordinary novel roust here be reconstructed from 
fragments, sometimes hundreds of pages apart, scattered through 
the book As a result, the reader is forced to read Ulysses in exactly 
the same manner as he reads modem poetry, that is, by continually 
fitting fragments together and keeping allusions m mind until, by 
reflexive reference, he can link them to their complements 

Joyce intended, m this way, to build up m the reader’s nund a 
sense of Dublin as a totality, including all the relations of the cliar- 
actcre to one another and all the events which enter their conscious- 
ness The reader ideally acquires this sense and he progresses through 
the novel, connecting allusions and references spatially and gradu- 
allv becoming aware of the pattern of rclaoonships At the con- 
clusion It might almost be said that Joyce literally' wanted the 
reader to become a Dubhner For this is xvhat Joyce demands that 
the reader have ar hand the same instinctive knowledge of Dublin 
life, the same sense of Dublin as a huge, surrounding organism, w Inch 
the Dubliner possesses as a birthright It is such knowledge which, 
at any one moment of time, gives the latter a knowledge of Dublin s 
past and present as a whole, and it is only such knowledge that 
would enable the reader, hkc the cliaractcrs, to place all the refer- 
ences in their proper contexr Tins ir should be reah/cd, is the 
cquiv alcnt of say mg that Joy ec cannot be read — he can only be re- 
read A knowledge of the whole is essential to an understanding of 
any part, but unless one is a Dubliner such knowledge can be oI>- 
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Flaubert’s method was taken over by James Joyce, and applied on 
a gigantic scale in the composition of Ulysses. Joyce composed his 
novel of a vast number of references and cross-references that relate 
to each other independently of the rime-sequence of the narrative. 
These references must be connected by the reader and viewed as a 
whole before the book fits together into any meaningful pattern. 
Ultimately, if we are to believe Stuart Gilbert, these systems of 
references form a complete picture of practically everything under 
the sun, from the stages of man’s life and the organs of the human 
body to the colors of the spectrum. But these structures are far 
more important for Joyce, as Harry Levin has remarked, than they 
could ever possibly be for the reader. And while students of Joyce, 
fascinated by his erudition, have usually applied themselves to 
exegesis, our problem is to inquire into the perceptual form of his 
novel. 

Joyce’s most obvious intention in Ulysses is to give the reader 
a picture of Dublin seen as a whole — to re-create the sights and 
sounds, the people and places, of a typical Dublin day, much as 
Flaubert had recreated his provincial county fair. And like Flaubert, 
Joyce wanted his depiction to have the same unified impact, the 
same sense of simultaneous activity occurring in different places. 
Joyce, as a matter of fact, frequently makes use of the same method 
as Flaubert— cutting back and forth benveen different actions oc- 
curring at the same time — and usually does so to obtain the same 
ironic effect. But Joyce faced the problem of creating this im- 
pression of simultaneity for the life of a whole teeming city, and 
of maintaining it — or rather of strengthening it — through hundreds of 
pages that must be read as a sequence. To meet this problem Joyce 
was forced to go far beyond what Flaubert had done. Flaubert had 
still maintained a clear-cut narrative line except in the county fair 
scene; but Joyce breaks up his narrative and transforms the very 
structure of his novel into an instrument of his esthetic intention. 

Joyce conceived Ulysses as a modern epic. And in the epic, as 
Stephen Dedalus tells us in The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, “the personality of the artist, at first sight a cry or a cadence 
and then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itself out of 
existence, impersonlizes itself, so to speak . . . the artist, like the 
God of creation, remains within or beyond or above his handiwork, 
invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his finger- 
nails.” The epic is thus synon)'mous for Joyce with the complete 
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s^i-tSacement of the author; and with his usual uncompromising 
Tigor Joyce carries this implication further than anyone had dared 
before. 

He assumes— what is obviously not true— that all his readers are 
Dubliners, intimately acquainted with Dublin life and the personal 
history of his characters. This allows him to refrain from giving any 
direct information about his characters and thus betraying the 
presence of an omniscient author. What Joyce does, instead, is to 
present the elements of his narrative — the relations between Stephen 
and his family, between Bloom and his wife, between Stephen and 
Bloom and the Dedalus family — in fragments, as they are thrown 
out unexplained in the course of casual conversation, or as they 
lie embedded in the various strata of symbolic reference. The same 
is true of all the allusions ro Dublin life and history, and to the ex- 
ternal events of the nvencj^-four hours during tvhich the novel takes 
place. In other ^vords, all the factual background summarized for 
the reader in an ordinary novel muse here be reconstructed from 
fragments, sometimes hundreds of pages apart, scattered through 
the book. As a result, the reader is forced to read Ulysses in exactly 
the same manner as lie reads modem poetry, that is, by continuaiJy 
fitting fragments together and keeping allusions in mind until, fay 
reflexive reference, he can link them to their complements. 

Joyce intended, in this way, to build up in the reader’s mind a 
sense of Dublin as a totality, including all the relations of the char- 
acters to one another and all the events which enter their conscious- 
ness. The reader ideally acquires this sense and he progresses through 
the novel, connecting allusions and references spatially and gradu- 
ally becoming aware of the pattern of relationships. At the con- 
clusion it might almost be said that Joyce literally wanted the 
reader to become a Dubliner. For this is what Joyce demands; that 
the reader have at hand the same instinctive knowledge of Dublin 
life, the same sense of Dublin as a huge, surrounding organism, which 
the Dubliner possesses as a birthright. It is such knowledge which, 
at any one moment of time, gives the latter a knowledge of Dublin s 
past and present as a whole; and it is only such knowledge that 
would enable the reader, like the characters, to place all the refer- 
ences in their proper contc.xt. This, it should be realized, is the 
equivalent of saying that Joyce cannot be read — he can only be re- 
read. A knowledge of the whole is essential to an understanding of 
any part; but unl«s one is a Dubliner such knowledge can be ob- 
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tained only after the book has been read, when all the references 
are fitted into their proper place and grasped as a unity. The 
burdens placed on the reader by this method of composition may 
well seem insuperable. Nonetheless, in his unbelievably laborious 
fragmentation of narrative structure, Joyce proceeded on the as- 
sumption that a unified spatial apprehension of his work would 
ultimately be possible. 


III. PROUST 

In a far more subtle manner than with either Joyce or Flaubert, 
the same principle of composition is at work in Marcel Proust. 
Since Proust himself tells us that his novel will have imprinted on 
it “a form which usually remains invisible, the form of Time,” it 
may seem strange to speak of Proust in connection with spatial 
form. He has almost invariably been considered the novelist of 
time par excellence; the literary interpreter of that Bergsonian “real 
time” intuited by the sensibility, as distinguished from the abstract, 
chronological time of the conceptual intelligence. To stop at this 
point, however, is to miss what Proust himself considered the deep- 
est significance of his work. 

"While oppressed and obsessed by a sense of the ineluctability 
of time and the evanescence of human life, Proust was suddenly 
visited by certain quasi-mystical experiences (described in detail in 
the last volume of his book, Le Temps Retrozive). These experi- 
ences provided him with a spiritual technique for transcending 
time, and thus enabled him to escape from time’s domination. 
Proust believed that these transcendent, extra-temporal moments 
contained a clue to the ultimate nature of reality, and, by writing 
a novel, he wished to translate these moments to the level of esthetic 
form. But no ordinary narrative, which tried to convey their mean- 
ing indirectly through e.xposidon and description, could really do 
them justice. For Proust desired, through the medium of his novel, 
to communicate to the reader the full impact of these moments 
as he had felt them himself. 

To define the method by which this is accomplished, we must 
first understand clearly the precise nature of the Proustian revela- 
tion. Each such experience, Proust tells us, is marked by a feeling 
that “the permanent essence of things, usually concealed, is set free 
and our true self, which had long seemed dead but was not dead 
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m other ways, awakes, takes on fresh hfe as it receives the celestial 
nourishment brought to it” This celestial nourishment consists of 
some sound, or odor, or other sensory stimulus, ‘sensed anew, 
simultaneously in the present and the past ’ 

But why should these moments seem so overwhelmingly valuable 
that Proust calls them celestiaP Because, Proust observes, his 
imagmaaon could only operate on the past, the material presented 
to his imagination thus lacked any sensuous immediacy At certain 
moments however, the physical sensations of the past came flood 
ing back to fuse with the present, and in these moments, Proust 
believed that he grasped a reality “real without being of the present 
moment, ideal but not abstract ” Only m these moments did he 
attain his most cherished ambition — ‘‘to seize, isolate, immobilize 
for the duration of a lightning flash” what otherwise he could not 
apprehend, “namely a fragment of time in its pure state ” For a 
person cxpenencmg this moment^ Proust adds, the word “death” 
no longer has meaning ‘ Situated outside the scope of tune, what 
could he fear from the future’” 

The sigmficance of this e\penence, though obscurely hinted 
at throughout the book, is made exphcit only m the concluding 
pages which describe the final appearance of the narrator at the 
reception of the Pnncesse de Guermantes And the narrator decides 
to dedicate the remainder of his life to re-creating these experiences 
m a work of art This work will differ essentially from all others 
because it will be rooted m a vision of reality refracted through an 
extra temporal perspective This decision, however, should not be 
confused with the Renaissance view of art as the guarantor of im- 
mortality, nor with the late nineteenth century cult of art for arts 
sake (though Proust has obvious affinities with both traditions, and 
particularly with the latter) It iias not the creahon of a work of art 
per se that fllled Proust with a sense of fulfilling a prophetic mission, 

It was the creation of a work of art that should stand as a monu- 
ment to his personal conquest of nmc His o^v^ novel was to be at 
once the vehicle through which he conveyed his vision, and the 
concrete substance of that vision expressed in a form that com- 
pelled the world (the reader) to re-expenence its exact effect on 
Proust’s own sensibility 

The prototype of this method like the analysis of the rcvelaton 
moment, occurs during the reception at the Pnncesse dc Guer- 
mantes The narrator had spent years in a sanatorium and had lost 
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touch almost completely with the fashionable world of the earlier 
volumes; now he comes out of Ws seclusion to attend the reception. 
The result is that he finds himself bewildered by the changes in 
social position, and the even more striking changes in character and 
personality, among his former friends. No doubt these pages paint a 
striking picture of the invasion of French society by the upper 
bourgeoisie, and the gradual breakdown of all social and moral 
standards caused by the first World War; but as the narrator takes 
great pains to tell us, this is far from being the most important 
theme of this section of the book. 

Of much greater consequence is that, almost with the force of a 
blow, these changes jolt the narrator into a consciousness of the 
passage of time. He tries painfully to recognize old friends under 
the masks which, as he feels, the years have welded to them. And 
when a young man addresses him respectfully instead of familiarly, 
he realizes suddenly that, without being aware of it, he too has 
assumed a mask — the mask of an elderly gentleman. The narrator 
now begins to understand that, in order to become conscious of 
time, it had been necessary for him to absent himself from his ac- 
customed environment (or in other words, from the stream of time 
acting on that environment) and then to plunge back into the 
stream after a lapse of years. In so doing, he found himself pre- 
sented with two images — the world as he had formerly known it, 
and the world, transformed by time, that he now saw before him. 
When these two images are juxmposed, the narrator discovers that 
the passage of time is suddenly experienced through its visible 
effects. 

Habit is a universal soporific which ordinarily conceals the pas- 
sage of time from those who have gone their accustomed ways. 
At any one moment of time the changes are so minute as to be 
imperceptible. “Other people,” Proust writes, “never cease to 
change places in relation to ourselves. In the imperceptible, but 
eternal march of the world, we regard them as motionless in a mo- 
ment of vision, too short for us to perceive the motion that is 
s\veepmg them on. But we have only to select in our memory two 
pictures taken of them at different moments, close enough together 
however for them not to have altered in themselves — perceptibly, 
that is to say — and the difference beween the two pictures is a 
measure of the displacement that they have undergone in relation 
to us.” By comparing these two images in a moment of time, the 
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passage of ume can be expenenced concretely, through the impact 
of Its visible effects on the sensibility And this discovery provides 
the narrator with a method which, in T S Eliot’s plirase, is an 
objective correlative” to the visionary apprehension of the frag- 
ment of pure time” intuited in the revelatory moment 
When the narrator discovers this method of communicating his 
experience of the revelatory moment, he decides, as we have al- 
ready Said, to incorporate it m a novel But the novel the narrator 
determines to write has just been finished by the reader, its form 
IS controlled by the method chat the narrator has outlined in its 
concluding pages The reader, m other words, is substituted for the 
narrator, and is placed by the author throughout the book in the 
same position as the narrator occupies before his own experience at 
the reception of the Princcsse de Guerroantes This is done by the 
discontinuous presencaaon of character — a simple device which, 
nevertheless, is the clue to the form of Proust’s vast structure 
Every reader soon notices that Proust does not follow any of his 
characters through the whole course of his novel Instead, they 
appear and re appear in various stages of then* lives Hundreds of 
pages sometimes go by between the time they are last seen and 
the time they re-appear, and when they do turn up again, the pas- 
sage of ame has invariably changed them m some decisive way 
Rather than being submerged in the stream of time and intuiting a 
character progressively, in a continuous line of development, the 
reader is confronted with various snapshots of the characters 
“motionless in a moment of vision” taken at diSerent stages in 
their lives, and m juxtaposing these imag«, he experiences the effects 
of the passage of time exactly as the narrator had done As Proust 
had promised, therefore, he does stamp his novel indelibly with the 
form of time, but we are now in a position to understand exactly 
what he meant by this engagement 

To experience the passage of time, Proust learned it was necessary 
to rise above its flow and to grasp both past and present simulta- 
neously in a moment of what he called "pure time But pure time, 
obviously, IS not tune at all — ^it is perception in a moment of time, 
that is to say, space And, by the disconunuous presentation of 
character, Proust forces the reader to juxtapose disparate images 
of his characters spatially, m a moment of time, so that the ex- 
perience of time’s passage is communicated directly to their sensi- 
bditv' Ramon Femandez has acutely stressed this point in some re- 
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marks on Proust and Bergson. “Much attention has been given to 
the importance of time in Proust’s work,” he writes, “but perhaps 
it has not been sufficiently noted that he gives time the value 
and characteristics of space ... in affirming that the different parts 
of time reciprocally exclude and remain external to each other.” 
And he adds that while Proust’s method of making contact with his 
dtiree b quite Bergsonian (that b, springing from the interpenetra- 
tion of the past with the present), “the reactions of hb intelligence 
on hb sensibility, which determine the trajectory of his work, would 
orient him rather toward a spatialisation of time and memory.” 

There b a striking analogy here between Proust’s method and 
that of his beloved Impressionbt painters; but thb analogy goes far 
deeper than the usual comments about the “impressionism” of 
Proust’s Style. The Impressionist painters juxtaposed pure tones on 
the canvas, instead of mixing them on the palette, in order to leave 
the blending of colors to the eye of the spectator. Similarly, Proust 
gives us what might be called pure views of hb characters — ^views 
of them “motionless in a moment of vision” in various phases of 
their lives — and allows the sensibility of the reader to fuse these 
views into a unity. Each view must be apprehended by the reader as 
a unit; and Proust’s purpose b only acWeved when these units of 
meaning are referred to each other refiexively in a moment of time. 
As with Joyce and the modem poets, spatial form b also the struc- 
tural scaffolding of Proust’s labyrinthine masterpiece. 
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Whether jc be fable or history that Love prompted the iirst attempt 
in the plastic arcs, it is at least certain that she was never weary of 
lending her guiding hand to the ancient masters For jf painting, as 
the arc which imitates bodies on plane surfaces, is now generally 
practised with an unlimited range of subject, certainly the wise 
Greek set her much straiter bounds, and confined her solely to the 
mutation of beautiful bodies His arQst portrayed nothing but the 
beautiful, even the ordinary beautiful, beauty of inferior kinds, 
was for him only an occasional theme, an exercise, a recreation 
In his work the perfection of the subject itself must give delight, 
he was too great to demand of those who beheld it that they should 
content themselves with the bare, cold pleasure arising from a well- 
caught likeness or from the danng of a clever effort, m his art noth- 
ing was dearer to him, and to his thinking nothing nobler, than the 
ultimate purpose of art 

“Who will wish to paint yon, when no one wishes to see you’” 
says an old epigrammaost concerning an extremely misshapen man 
Many a more modem artist would say, “Be you as misshapen as is 
possible, I will paint you nevertheless Though, indeed, no one may 
wish to see you, people will still "wish to see my picture, not in so 

* From the book Laocoon by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, translated by 
W A Steel Everyman’s Library Rcpnnted by permission of E P Dutton 
& Co, Inc andj M Dent & Sons Ltd (London) 
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as deforming as belittling — ^\vhat then did Timanthes? His picture 
of Iphigenia’s sacrifice, in which he imparted to all the company 
the peculiar degree of sadness befitting them individually, but 
veiled the father’s face, which should have sho-wn the supreme de- 
gree, is well known, and many nice things have been said about it. 
He had, says one, so exhausted himself in sorrowful countenances 
that he despaired of being able to give the father one yet more 
grief-stricken. He confessed thereby, says another, that the pain 
of a father in such events is beyond all expression. I, for my part, 
see here neither the impotence of the artist nor the impotence of 
art. With the degree of emotion the traces of it are correspondingly 
heightened in the countenance; the highest degree is accompanied 
by the most decided traces of aU, and nothing is easier for the 
artist than to exhibit them. But Timanthes knew the limits which 
the Graces set to his art. He knew that such misery as fell to 
Agamemnon’s lot as a father expresses itself by distortions which 
are at all times ngly. So far as beauty and dignity could be united 
with the expression of sorrow, so far he carried it. He might have 
been willing to omit the ugliness had he been wOling to mitigate the 
sorrow; but as his composition did not admit of both, what else 
remained to him but to veil it? What he dared not paint he left to 
be guessed. In a word, this veiling was a sacrifice which the artist 
offered to Beauty. It is an example, not how one should force ex- 
pression beyond the bounds of art, but rather how one must sub- 
ject it to the first law of art, the law of Beauty. 

And if we now refer this to the Laocoon, the motive for which I 
am looking becomes evident. The master was striving after die 
highest beauty, under the given circumstances of bodily pain. This, 
in its full deforming violence, it was not, possible to um'te with 
that. He was obliged, therefore, to abate, to lower it, to tone down 
cries to sighing; not because cries betrayed an ignoble soul, but 
because they disfigure the face in an unpleasing manner. Let one 
only, in imagination, open wide the mouth in Laocoon, and judge! 
Let him shnek, and see! It was a form that inspired pity because it 
showed beauty and pain together; now it has become an ugly, a 
loathsome form, from which one gladly turns away one’s face, be- 
cause the aspect of pain excites discomfort without the beauty of 
the suffering subject changing tWs discomfort into the sweet feel- 
ing of compassion. 

The mere wide opening of the mouth— apart from the fact that 
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the other parts of the face are thereby violently and unpleasantly 
distorted— IS a blot m pamting and a fault in sculpture which has 
the most untoward effect possible Montfaucon showed little taste 
when he passed off an old, bearded head with widespread mouth 
for an oracle-pronouncing Jupiter Must a god shriek when he un- 
veils the future’ Would a pleasing contour of the mouth make his 
speech suspicious’ I do not even beheve Valerius, that Ajax in the 
imaginary picture of Timanthes should have cried aloud Far in- 
ferior artists, in times when art was already degraded, never once 
allow the wildest barbarians, when, under the victor’s sword, terror 
and mortal anguish seize them, to open the mouth to shrieking 
point 

Certam it is that this reduction of extremest physical pam to a 
lower degree of feeling is apparent in several works of ancient art 
The suffering Hercules m the poisoned garment, from the hand of 
an unknown ancient master, was not the Sophoclean who shrieked 
so horribly that the Locnan cliffs and the Euboean headlands re- 
sounded It was more sad than wild The Philoctctes of Pythagoras 
Leontinus appeared to impart his pam to the beholder, an effect 
which the slightest trace of the hornble would have prevented 
Some may ask where I have learnt that this master made a statue of 
Philoctetes’ From a passage of Phny which ought not to have 
awaited my emendation, so manifestly forged or garbled is it 

III 

But, as we have already seen. Art m these later days has been 
assigned far wider boundaries Let her imitative hand, folks say, 
stretch out to the whole visible Nature, of which the Beaunful is 
only a small part Let fidelity and truth of expression be her first 
law, and as Nature herself at all times sacnfices beauty to higher 
purposes, so also must the artist subordinate it to his general aim and 
yield to It no further than fidehty of expression permits Enough, 
if by truth and faithful expression an ugliness of Nature be trans- 
formed into a beauty of Art 

Granted that one would willmgly. to begin with, leave these 
conceptions uncontested m their worth or worthlessness, ought 
not other considerations quite mdependent of them to be examined 
—namely, why the arose is obliged to set bounds to expression and 
never to choose for it the supreme moment of an action^ 
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The fact that the material limits of Art confine her imitative effort 
to one single moment will, I believe, lead us to similar conclusions. 

If the artist can never, in presence of ever-changing Nature, 
choose and use more than one single moment, and the painter in 
particular can use this single moment only from one point of vision; 
if, again, their works are made not merely to be seen, but to be 
considered, to be long and repeatedly contemplated, then it is cer- 
tain that that single moment, and the single viewpoint of that 
moment, can never be chosen too significantly. Now that alone is 
significant and fruitful which gives free play to the imagination. 
The more we see, the more must we be able to add by thinking. 
The more we add thereto by thinking, so much the more can we 
believe ourselves to see. In the whole gamut of an emotion, how- 
ever, there is no moment less advantageous than its topmost note. 
Beyond it there is nothing further, and to show us the uttermost 
is to tie the wings of fancy and oblige her, as she cannot rise above 
the sensuous impression, to busy herself with weaker pictures below 
it, the visible fullness of expression acting as a frontier which she 
dare not transgress. When, therefore, Laocoon sighs, the imagina- 
tion can hear him shriek; but if he shrieks, then she cannot mount 
a step higher from this representation, nor, again, descend a step 
lower without seeing him in a more tolerable and consequently more 
uninteresting condition. She hears him only groan, or she sees him 
already dead. 

Further. As this single moment receives from Art an unchange- 
able continuance, it must not express an)nhing which thought is 
obliged to consider transitory. All phenomena of whose very es- 
sence, according to our conceptions, it is that they break out sud- 
denly and as suddenly vanish, that what they are they can be only 
for a moment — all such phenomena, whether agreeable or terrible, 
do, by the permanence which Art bestows, put on an aspect so ab- 
horrent to Nature that at every repeated view of them the impres- 
sion becomes weaker, until at last the whole thing inspires us with 
horror or loathing. La Mettrie, who had himself painted and en- 
graved as a second Democritus, laughs only the first time that one 
sees him. View him often, and from a philosopher he becomes a 
fool, and the laugh becomes a grin. So, too, with cries. The violent 
pain which presses out the cry cither speedily relaxes or it destroys 
the sufferer. If, again, the most patient and resolute man cries 
aloud, still he does not cry out without intermission. And just this 
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unintermitting aspect m the material imitations of Art it is which 
would make his cries an effeminate or a childish weakness This at 
least the artist of the Laocoon had to avoid, if cries had not been 
themselves damaging to beauty, and if even it had been permitted 
to his art to depict suffenng without beauty 


Glancing at the reasons adduced why the arust of the Laocoon was 
obliged to observe restraint m the expression of physical pain, 1 hnd 
that they are entirely drawn from the pecuhar nature of and its 
necessa.^ limits and requirements Hardly, therefore, could any one 
of them be made applicable to poetry j,.„,rr.nCT 

Without inquiring here how far the poet can succeed P S 
physical beauty, so much at least is undemable, that, as th whol 
Immeasurable realm of perfection lies open to his 
visible veil, under which perfection becomes ^ ° 

one of the smallest means by which he ™ 

his subicct Often he neglects this means entirely, being assured that 

libs h’etoh° won out^good will, o“ if - 

engage us that we do not think at all o ' ^ account, at- 

think%f It, so prepossess us that we not 

tribute to him, if not a beautiful 0“’^ expressly 

uncomely At least, with every si g considerauon 

intended for the eye he will so “ ' 4tom does it occur then 
When Virgil’s Laocoon cr.« a oud 

that a wide mouth is needful for /y, excellent fea 

Enough, that clainores horrendos ad Whoso- 

ture for the hearing, whatev^ .t "“S*-' has enurely 
ever demands here a beautiful picture, for him the poet 

failed of his intenuon concentrate lus 

In the next place, pp each of his actions, as 

picnire on one single moment H P through all possible 

L hkes, from its very origm and co modificaaons, 

modificaoons to its final close ty or marblc- 

which would cost the atnst an en P ,^elf, 

block, costs the poet a f S'' „ e \ « ether so pre- 
would have misled the ^^d and supplemented by 
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connection produces the most admirable effect in the world. Were 
it therefore actually unbecoming to a man to cry out in the ex- 
tremity of pain, what damage can this trifling and transient im- 
propriety do in our eyes to one whose other virtues have already 
taken us captive? Virgil’s Laocoon shrieks aloud, but this shrieldng 
Laocodn we already Imow and love as the wisest of patriots and the 
most affectionate of fathers. We refer his cries not to his character 
but purely to his unendurable suffering. It is this alone we hear in 
his cries, and the poet could make it sensible to us only through 
them. Who shall blame him then, and not much rather confess that, 
if the artist does well not to permit Laocoon to cry aloud, the poet 
does equally well in permitting him? . . . 

XVI 

But I will turn to the foundations and try to argue the matter from 
first principles. 

My conclusion is this. If it is true that painting employs in its 
imitations quite other means or signs than poetry employs, tlie 
former — that is to say, figures and colours in space — but the latter 
articulate sounds in time; as, unquestionably, the signs used must 
have a definite relation to the thing signified, it follows that signs 
arranged together side by side can express only subjects which, or 
the various parts of which, exist thus side by side, whilst signs 
which suceed each other can express only subjects which, or the 
various parts of which, succeed each other. 

Subjects which, or the various parts of which, exist side by side, 
may be called l;odies. Consequendy, bodies with their visible prop- 
erties form the proper subjects of painting. 

Subjects which or the various parts of which succeed each other 
may in general be called actions. Consequently, actions form the 
proper subjects of poetry. 

Yet all bodies erist not in space alone, but also in time. They con- 
tinue, and may appear differently at every moment and stand in 
-different relations. Every one of these momentary appearances and 
combinations is the effect of one preceding and can be the cause 
of one following, and accordingly be likewise the central point of 
an action. Consequently, painting can also imitate actions, but only 
by way of suggestion through bodies. 

On the other hand, actions cannot subsist for themselves, but must 
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attach to certain things or persons Now m so far as these things are 
bodies or are regarded as bodies, poetry too depicts bodies, but only 
fay way of suggesuon through actions 

Painung, m her co-existmg compositions, can use only one single 
moment of the action, and must therefore choose the most pregnant, 
from which what precedes and follows will be most easilv anore- 
hended. 

Just m the same manner poetry also can use, in her continuous im- 
itations, only one single property of the bodies, and must therefore 
choose that one which calls up the most hving picture of the body 
on that side from which she is regarding it Here, indeed, we find 
the origin of the rule which insists on the umty and consistency of 
descriptive epithets, and on economy in the delineations of bodily 
subjects 

This is a dry chain of reasoning, and I should put less trust in it if 
I did not find it completely confirmed by Homer’s practice, or if, 
rather, Jt were not Homer's practice itself which had led me to it 
Only by these principles can the great manner of the Grecl^s be 
settled and explained, and its rightness established apmst the oppo- 
site manner of so many modem poets, who would emulate the 
painter in a department where they roust necessarily be outdone by 
him 

Homer, I find, paints nothing but continuous acuons, and all 
bodies, all single things, he paints only by their share in those ac- 
tions, and in general only by one feature What wonder, then, that 
the painter, where Homer himself paints, finds little or notiung for 
him to do, his harvest arising only there where the story brings 
together a multitude of beautiful bodies, in beautiful attitudes, in a 
place favourable to art, the poet himself painting these bodies, atti- 
tudes, places, just as little as he chooses^ Let the reader run through 
the whole succession of pictures piece by piece, as Caylus suggests, 
and he will discover in every one of them evidence for our con- 
tention . 


xvn 

But, some will object, the signs or characters which poetry employs 
are not solely such as succeed each other, they may be also arbi- 
trary, and, as arbitrary signs, they are certainly capable of repre- 
senting bodies just as they exist m space We find instances of this 
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in Homer himself, for we have only to remember his Shield of 
Achilles in order to have the most decisive example in how detailed 
and yet poetical a manner some single thing can be depicted, with 
its various parts side by side. 

I will reply to this nvofold objection. I call it twofold, because a 
just conclusion must prevail even without examples, and, on the 
other hand, the example of Homer weighs with me even if I know 
not how to justify it by any argument. It is true, as the signs of 
speech are arbitrary, so it is perfectly possible that by it we can 
make the parts of a body follow each other just as truly as in actu- 
ality they are found existing side by side. Only this is a property 
of speech and its signs in general, but not in so far as it suits best 
the purposes of poetry. The poet is not concerned merely to be in- 
telligible, his representations should not merely be clear and plain, 
though this may satisfy the prose writer. He desires rather to make 
the ideas awakened by him within us living things, so that for the 
moment we reaUse the true sensuous impressions of the objects he 
describes, and cease in this moment of illusion to be conscious of the 
means — namely, his words — ^^vhich he employs for his purpose. This 
is the substance of what we have already said of the poetic picture. 
But the poet should always paint; and now let us see how far bodies 
with their parts set side by side are suitable for this kind of painting, 
Ho%v do we arrive at the distinct representation of a thing in 
space? First we regard its parts singly, then the combination of these 
parts, and finally the whole. Our senses perform these various oper- 
ations with so astonishing a s\viftness that they seem to us but one, 
and this s^viftness is imperatively necessary if we are to arrive at a 
conception of the whole, which is nothing more than the result of 
the conceptions of the parts and their combination. Provided, then, 
the poet leads us in the most beautiful order from one part of the 
object to another; provided he knows also how to make the com- 
bination of those parts equally clear — how much time does he need 
for that? What the eye sees at a glance, he counts out to us grad- 
ually, with a perceptible slowness, and often it happens that when 
we come to the last feature we have already forgotten the first. 
Nevertheless, we have to frame a whole from those features; to the 
eye the parts beheld remain constantly present, and it can run over 
them again and again; for the ear, on the contrary”, the parts heard 
arc lost if they do not abide in the memory. And if they so abide, 
what trouble, what effort it costs to renew their impressions, all of 
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them in their due order, so vmdly, to think of them together with 
even a moderate swiftness, and thus to arrive at an eventual con- 
ception of the whole Let us try rc by an example which may be 
called a masterpiece of its kind — 

Don ragt das hohe Haupt votn edeln Enztane 
W ett nbem ntedem Chor der Fobelkrauter htn, 

Em ganzes Blumenvolk dtent unter seiner Fahne, 

Sem blauer Bmder selbst ducks stch und ehret tbn 
Der Bltimen belles Gold, tn Strahlen untgebogen, 

Thursnt stch am Stengel auf, und kront sem gran Geioand, 

Der Blatter glattes Weiss, mtt tiefem Grun durchzogen, 

Strahh von dem bunten Blitz von feuchteni Dtamant 
Gerechtestes Gesetz' dass Krait stch Zter vermahle. 

In emem schonen Leih voohm erne schone Seele 
Hier krtecht etn ntedrtg Kraut, gletch emem gr alien Nebel, 

Dem die Natur sem Blatt tm Kreuze hmgelegt, 

Die holde Bltime zetgt die zivei vergoldten Schnabel, 

Die etn von Amethyst gebtldter Vogel tragt 
Don vsirft etn glanzend Blatt, m Finger ausgekerbet, 

Auf emen hellen Bach den grunen Wtederschem, 

Der Bluvten zarten Schnee, den matter Purpur farbet, 

Schltesst etn gestretfter Stem tn •wetsse Strahlen etn 
Smaragd und Rosen btuhn ouch auf zertretner Hetde, 

Und Felsen decken stch mit etnem Purpjirkleide 
Here are weeds and flowers which the learned poet paints with 
much art and fidelity to Nature Pamts, but without any illusion 
whatever I will not say that out of this picture he who has never 
seen these weeds and flowers can make no idea of them, or as good 
as none It may be that all poeuc pictures require some preliminary 
acquaintance with their subjects Neither will I deny that for one 
who possesses such an acquaintance here the poet may not have 
awakened a more vivid idea of some parts I only ask him, How docs 
It stand with the conception of the whole^ If this also is to be more 
vivid, then no single parts must stand out, but the higher light must 
appear divided equally amongst them all, our imagination must be 
able to run over them all with equal swiftness, in order to unite in 
one from them that which m Nature we see united in one Is this 
the case here^ And is not the case rather, as one has expressed it, 
“that the most perfect drawing of a painter must be entirely life- 
less and dark compared with this poetic portrayal’’^ It remains in- 
finitely below that which lines and colours on canvas can express. 
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and the critic who bestows on it this exaggerated praise must have 
regarded it from an utterly false point of view: he must have looked 
rather at the ornaments which the poet has woven into it, at the 
heightening of the subject above the mere vegetative life, at the 
development of the inner perfection to which the outward beauty 
serves merely as a shell, than at the beauty itself and at the degree of 
life and resemblance in the picture which the painter and which the 
poet can assure to us from it. Nevertheless, it amounts here purely 
to the latter, and whoever says that the mere lines: — 

Der Bhtmen belles Goldf in Strahlen wngebogen, 

Thiirmt sich mn Stengel auf^ ttnd krdnt sein grati Geivand, 

Der Blatter glattes WeisSf mrt tiefem Griin durchzogen, 

Strahlt von dent bunten Blitz von fettchtent Diamant, 

— that these lines in respect of their impression can compete with 
the imitation of a Huysum, can never have interrogated his feelings, 
or must be deliberately denying them. They may, indeed, if we 
have the flower itself in our hands, be recited concerning it with 
excellent effect*, but in themselves alone they say little or nothing, I 
hear in every word the toiling poet, and I am far enough from see- 
ing the thing itself. 

Once more, then; I do not deny to speech in general the power 
of portraying a bodily whole by its parts; speech can do so, because 
its signs or characters, although they follow one another consecu- 
tively, are nevertheless arbitrary signs; but I do deny it to speech 
as the medium of poetry, because such verbal delineations of bodies 
fail of the illusion on which poetry particularly depends, and this 
illusion, I contend, must fail them for the reason that the co- 
existence of the physical object comes into collision with the con- 
secutiveness of speech, and the former being resolved into the latter, 
the dismemberment of the whole into its parts is certainly made 
easier, but the final reunion of those parts into a whole is made un- 
commonly difficult and not seldom impossible. 

Wherever, then, illusion does not come into the question, where 
one has only to do with the understanding of one’s readers and ap- 
peals only to plain and as far as possible complete conceptions, 
those delineations of bodies (which we have excluded from poetry) 
may quire well find their place, and not the prose-writer alone, but 
the dogmatic poet (for where he dogmatises he is not a poet) can 
employ them with much advantage. , . . 
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THE AESTHETIC HYPOTHESIS* 


The starting-point for all systems of aesthcncs must be the personal 
experience of a peculiar emotion The objects that provoke this 
emoaon wc call works of art All sensitive people agree that there is 
a peculiar emotion provoked by works of art I do not mean, of 
course, that all works provoke the same emotion On the contrary, 
every work produces a different emotion Bur all these emotions are 
recognisably the same m kind, so far, at any rate, the best opinion is 
on my side That there is a particular kind of emotion provoked by 
Works of visual art, and that this emotion is provoked by every kind 
of visual art, by pictures, sculptures, buildings, pots, carvings, tex- 
tiles, &c , &c , IS not disputed, I think, by anyone capable of feeling 
It This emotion is call^ the aesthetic emotion, and if we can dis- 
cover some quality common and peculiar to all the objects that pro- 
voke It, we shall have solved what I take to be the central problem 
of aesthetics We shall have discovered the essential quality in a 
work of art, the quality that distinguishes works of art from all 
other classes of objects 

For either all works of visual art ha%e some common quality, or 
when we speak of “works of art” we gibber Everj one speaks of 

• From Clive Bell, ^rt (New "iork G P Putnam’s Sons 1958) Repnntcd 
by permission of G P Putnam’s Sons from the Opncom Edmon of Art fay 
Cli\e Bell and bj permission of Cbatto & Wmdus, Ltd (London) 
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“art,” making a mental classification by which he distinguishes the 
class “works of art” from all other clj^ses. What is the justification 
of this classification? What is the quality common and peculiar to 
all members of this class? Whatever it be, no doubt it is often found 
in company with other qualities; but they are adventitious — ^it is 
essential. There must be some one quality without which a work of 
art cannot exist; possessing which, in the least degree, no work is 
altogether worthless. What is this quality? What quality is shared 
by all objects that provoke our aesthetic emotion? What quality is 
common to Sta. Sophia and the windows at Chartres, Mexican 
sculpture, a Persian bowl, Chinese carpets, Giotto’s frescoes at 
Padua, and the masterpieces of Poussin, Piero della Francesca, and 
Cezanne? Only one ans^ver seems possible — signiHcant fonq . In 
each, lines and colours combined in a particu l ar w^ , certain for ms 
and relations of forms, stir our aesthetic emoDons . These relations 
combinations ot lines and colours, these aesthetically moving 
forms, I call “Significant Form”; and “Significant Form” is the one 
quality common to all works of visual art. 

At this point it may be objected that I am making aesthetics a 
purely subjective business , since my only data are personal experi- 
ences ot a particular emotion. It will be said that the objects that 
provoke this emotion vary with each individual, and that therefore a 
system of aesthetics can have no objective validity. It must be re- 
plied that ^y system or aestnetics which pretends to be based on 
some objective truth is so palpably ridiculous as not to be worth 
discussing. We have no other means of recognising a work of art 
than our feeling forjt . The obiects that provoke aesthetic emotio n 
v ary with each individual. Aesthetic judgments are, as the saying 
goes, mattes of tasK; and about tastes, as everyone is proud to ad- 
mit, th ere is no disputing. A good" critic ma)rBe ablTto make me ^e 
In ^picture that had left me cold things that I had overlooked, till 
at last, receiving the aesthetic emotion, I recognise it as a work of 
art. To be continually pointing out those parts, the sum, or rather 
the combination, of which unite to produce significant form, is the 
function of criticism. But it is useless for a critic to tell me that 
something is a work of art; he must make me feel it for myself. This 
he can do only by making me see; h e must get at my emotion s! 
t hrough my eye s. Unless he can make me see something that movesj 
me, he cannot force my emotions. I have no right to consider any-' 
t hing a work of art to which I cannot reacremotionai ryTanc! I have 
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no riffht to look for the essential quality in anyt hing that I have not 
fiFrobeTworira art Th e Sic can affect mjLiUSthmcjESnes 
only by affectinf; my nesrhe nc experience All systems of aesthetics 
must be bSrM^ersgflarSperiai^— that is to say, they must be 
subiectivc 

Yet, though all aesthetic theones must be based on aesthetic )udg i 
ments, and ultimately all aesthetic judgments must be matters of \ 
personal taste, it would be rash to assert that no theory of aesthencs I 
can haye general validity For, though A, B, C, D arc the works that \ 
move me, and A, D, E, F the works that move you, it may well be 
that X IS t he only quality believed by either of us to be common 
all thT^rks m his list agree about aesthetics, and yet 

differ about particular works of art We may differ as to the pr^ 
cnce or absence of the quality ai AJyjaiinedsK^bje^^ 
show that sigmficant form lsJheonlJ:3H!l^X-££S^^ 
to all the works S rWHfnErgvTmi: and I 
whose aesthettc - ex pSHencOolsnotinywi^^ 
this quahty.,^oidsa:iiiiiEL!teS.'. 

sp;;;?-ri;?^and whether they ca nJi^yerm^^SSjua^ 

work of art has at least one merit denie Y famihar 

more striking-it does help to ^Ltion, but do not 

with pictures that belongs what I cairDescrip 

move us as works of art To t forms are used not as ob- 

nve Painting’’-that is P”"™" '"suggesting emotion or conveying 
jects of emotion, but as means o gg b historical value, topo- 
mformation Portraits of psycho suggest situations, 

graphical works, pictures that te ^ recognize 

illustrations of all sorts, belong a 

the distinction is clear, for ° ^ pf art worthless^ 

drawing was excellent as illustra ' amongst other qualities. 

Of course many of arf but many more 

formal significance, and are t ck ^ hundred diffcr- 

do not They interest us. they may . jj According to my 
ent ways, bit they do not untouched our 

hypothesis they are not wor forms but the ideas or in- 

aesthetic emotions because it is forms that affect us 

formation suggested or chan Fnth’s ‘ Paddington 

Few pictures are better lv^o^vn or 
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Station"; certainly I should be the last to grudge it its popularity. 
Many a weary forty minutes have I whiled away disentangling its 
fascinating incidents and forging for each an imaginary past and 
an improbable future. But certain though it is that Frith’s master- 
piece, or engravings of it, have provided thousands with half-hours 
of curious and fanciful pleasure, it is not less certain that no one has 
experienced before it one half-second of aesthetic rapture — and this 
although the picture contains several pretty passages of colour, and 
is by no means badly painted. “Paddington Station" is not a work of 
art; it is an interesting and amusing document. In it line and colour 
are used to recount anecdotes, suggest ideas, and indicate the man- 
ners and customs of an age: they are not used to provoke aesthetic 
emotion. Forms and the relations of forms were for Frith not ob- 
jects of emotion, but means of suggesting emotion and conveying 
ideas. 

The ideas and information conveyed by “Paddington Station" are 
so amusing and so well presented that the picture has considerable 
value and is well worth preserving. But, with the perfection of 
photographic processes and of the cinematograph, pictures of this 
sort are becoming otiose. Who doubts that one of those Daily Mir~ 
TOT photographers in collaboration with a Daily Mail reporter can 
tell us far more about “London day by day" than any Royal 
Academician? For an account of manners and fashions we shall go, 
in future, to photographs, supported by a little bright journalism, 
rather than to descriptive painting. Had the imperial academicians 
of Nero, instead of manufacturing incredibly loathsome imitations 
of the antique, recorded in fresco and mosaic the manners and fash- 
ions of their day, their stuffy though artistic rubbish, tvouid now be 
an historical gold-mine. If only they had been Friths instead of 
being Alma Tademas! But photography has made impossible any 
such transmutation of modern rubbish. Therefore it must be con- 
fessed that piewres in the Frith tradition are grown superfluous; 
they merely waste the hours of able men who might be more 
profitably employed in works of a wider beneficence. Still, they are 
not unpleasant, which is more than can be said for that kind of 
descriptive painting of which “The Doctor” is the most flagrant 
example. Of course “The Doctor" is not a work of art. In it form is 
not used as an object of emotion, but as a means of suggesting emo- 
tions. This alone suffices to make it nugatory; it is worse than 
nugatory because the emotion it suggests is false. What it suggests 
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IS not pity and admiration but a sense of complacency m our own 
pitifulness and generosity It is sentimental Art is above morals, or, 
rather, all art is moral because, as I hope to show presently, works 
of art are immediate means to good Once we have judged a thing a 
work of art, we have judged it ethically of the first importance and 
put It beyond the reach of the moralist But descriptive pictures 
which are not works of art, and, therefore, are not necessarily means 
to good states of mind, are proper objects of the ethical philoso- 
pher’s attention Not being a work of art, “The Doctor” has none of 
the immense ethical value possessed by all objects that provoke 
aesthetic ecstasy, and the stare of mind to which it is a means, as 
illustration, appears to me undesirable 
The works of those enterprising young men, the Italian Futurists, 
are notable examples bf descnptive painting Like the Royal Acad- 
emicians, they use form, not to provoke aesthetic emotions, but to 
convey information and ideas Indeed, the published theories of the 
Futurists prove that their pictures ought to have nothing whatever 
to do with art Their soaal and political theories are respectable, 
but I would suggest to young Italian painters that it is possible to 
become a Futunst in thought and action and yet remain an artist, if 
one has the luck to be born one To associate art with politics is 
always a mistake Futurist pictures arc descriptive because they aim 
at presenting m line and colour the chaos of the mmd at a particular 
moment, their forms are nor intended to promote aesthetic emotion 
but to convey information These forms, by the way, whatei er may 
be the nature of the ideas they suggest, are themselves anything but 
revolutionary. In such Futunst pictures as 1 have seen — ^perhaps I 
should except some by Sevenni — the drawing, whenever it becomes 
representative as it frequently docs, is found to be in that soft and 
common convention brought into fashion by Besnard some thirty 
years ago, and much affected by Beaux Art students eier since As 
works of art, the Futurist pictures arc negligible, but they arc not to 
be judged as works of art A good Futunst picture would sucecd as 
a good piece of psychology succeeds, it would reveal, through line 
and colour, the complexities of an interesting state of mmd If 
Futurist pictures seem to fad, we must seek in explanation, not in a 
lack of artistic qualities that they ncier were intended to possess, 
but rather in the minds the states of which they arc intended to 
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moves them most the greater part is what scholars call Primitive. 
Of course there are bad primitives. For instance, I remember going, 
full of enthusiasm, to see one of the earliest Romanesque churches in 
Poitiers (Notre-Dame-la-Grande), and finding it as ill-proportioned, 
over-decorated, coarse, fat and heavy as any better class building by 
one of those highly civilised architects who flourished a thousand 
years earlier or eight hundred later. But such exceptions are rare. As 
a rule primitive art is good — and here again my hypothesis is help- 
ful — for, as a rule, it is also free from descriptive qualities. In prim- 
itive art you will find no accurate representation; you will find only 
significant form. Yet no other art moves us so profoundly. Whether 
we consider Sumerian sculpture or pre-dynastic Egyptian art, or 
archaic Greek, or the Wei and T’ang masterpieces,^ or those early 
Japanese works of which I had the luck to see a few superb ex- 
amples (especially two wooden Bodhisattvas) at the Shepherd’s 
Bush Exhibition in 1910, or whether, coming nearer home, we con- 
sider the primitive Byzantine arc of the sixth century and its primi- 
tive developments amongst the Western barbarians, or, turning far 
afield, we consider that mysterious and majestic art that flourished in 
Central and South America before the coming of the white men, 
in every case we observe three common characteristics — absence of 
representation, absence of technical swagger, sublimely impressive 
form. Nor is it hard to discover the connection between these three. 
Formal significance loses itself in preoccupation with exact repre- 
sentation and ostentatious cunning.^ 

tThe existence of the Ku K’ai-chih makes it clear that the art of this period 
(fifth to eighth centuries), was a typical primitive movement. To call the 
great vital art of the Liang, Chen, Wei, and Tang dynasties a development 
out of the exquisitel)^ refined and exhausted art of the Han decadence— from 
which Ku K’ai-chih is a delicate straggler— is to call Romanesque sculpture a 
development out of Praxiteles. Between the two something has happened to 
refill the stream of art. What had happened in China was the spiritual and 
emotional revolution that followed the onset of Buddhism. 

2 This is not to say that exact representation is bad in itself. It is indifferent. 
A perfectly represented form may be significant, only it is fatal to sacrifice 
significance to representation. The quarrel bew'ecn significance and illusion 
seems to be as old as art itself, and I have little doubt that what makes most 
palaeolithic art so bad is a preoccupation \vith exact representation. Evidently 
palaeolithic draughtsmen had no sense of the significance of form. Their art 
resembles that of the more capable and sincere Royal Academicians: it is a 
little higher than that of Sir Edward Poynter and a little lower than that of 
the late Lord Leighton. That this is no paradox let the cave-drawings of 
Altamira, or such works as the sketches of horses found at Bruniquel and now 
in the British Museum, bear witness. If the ivory head of a girl from the 
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Naturally, it is said that if there is little representation and less 
saltiinbancery in primitive art, that is because the pnmitives were 
unable to catch a likeness or cur intellectual capers The contention 
IS beside the point There is truth in it, no doubt, though, were I a 
critic whose reputation depended on a power of impressing the 
pubhc with a semblance of knowledge, I should be more cautious 
about urging it than such people generaUy arc For to suppose that 
the Byzantine masters wanted skill, or could not have created an 
lUusion had they wished to do so, seems to imply ignorance of the 
amazingly dexterous realism of the notoriously bad worlis of that 
age. Very often, I feat, the misrepresentation of the primmves mus 
be attribLd to what the critics call, “wdful distortion Be that s 
It may, the point is that, either from want of ski 1 or 
prmuLes nLher create illusions, nor make display 
Lcomplisl^ent, but conc-at^|«ir energi. o^n^ the one thing 
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plain the fact that passing rapidly through a room we recognise a 
picture to be good, although we cannot say that it has provoked 
much emotion. We seem to have recognised intellectually the right- 
ness of its forms without staying to fix our attention, and collect, as 
it were, their emotional si^iificance. If this were so, it would be 
permissible to inquire whether it was the forms themselves or our 
perception of their rightness and necessity that caused aesthetic 
emotion. But I do not think I need linger to discuss the matter here. 
I have been enquiring why certain combinations of forms move us; 
I should not have travelled by other roads had I enquired, instead, 
why certain combinations are perceived to be right and necessary, 
and why our perception of their rightness and necessity is moving. 
What I have to say is this: the rapt philosopher, and he who con- 
templates a work of art, inhabit a world with an intense and peculiar 
significance of its own; that significance is unrelated to the signifi- 
cance of life. In this world the emotions of life find no place. It is a 
world with emotions of its own. 

To appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing but a 
sense of form and colour and a knowledge of three-dimensional 
space. That bit of knowledge, I admit, is essential to the appreciation 
of many great works, since many of the most moving forms ever 
created are in three dimensions. To see a cube or a rhomboid as a 
flat pattern is to lower its significance, and a sense of three-dimen- 
sional space is essential to the full appreciation of most architectural 
forms. Pictures which would be insignificant if we saw them as 
fiat patterns are profoundly moving because, in fact, we see them 
as related planes. If the representation of three-dimensional space is 
to be called “representation,” then I agree that there is one kind of 
representation which is not irrelevant. Also, I agree that along with 
our feeling for line and colour we must bring with us our knowl- 
edge of space if we are to make the most of every kind of form. 
Nevertheless, there are magnificent designs to an appreciation of 
which this knowledge is not necessary: so, though it is not irrele- 
vant to the appreciation of some u'orks of art it is not essential to 
the appreciation of all. What we must say is that the representation 
of three-dimensional space is neither irrelevant nor essential to all 
art, and that every other sort of representation is irrelevant. 

That there is an irrelevant representative or descriptive element in 
many great works of art is not in the least surprising. Why it is not 
surprising I shall try to show elsewhere. Representation is not of 
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necessity baneful, and highly realistic forms may be extremely sig- 
mficant Very often, however, representation is a sign of wealoiess 
m an artist A painter too feeble to create forms that provoke more 
than a little aestheuc emotion will try to eke that little out by sug- 
gesting the emotions of life To evoke the emotions of life he must 
use representation Thus a man will paint an execution, and, fearing 
to miss with his first barrel of significant form, will try to hit with 
his second by raising an emotion of fear or pity But if in the armt 
an inclination to play upon the emouons of life is often the sign of a 
flickering inspiration, in the spectator a tendency to seek, behmd 
form, the emotions of life is a sign of defective sensibility always It 
means that his aesthetic emotions are weak or, at any rate, imper- 
fect Before a work of art people who feel httle or no emotion for 
pure form find themselves at a loss They are deaf men at a concert 
They know that they are m the presence of sometl^g great, but 
they lack the power of apprehending it They know that they oug 
to feel for it a tremendous cmouon, but it hapens that the parti - 
lar kind of emotion it can raise is one that they can V 

not at all And so they read into the for^ of the 
and Ideas for which they are capable of 
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emotion more profound and far more sublime than any that can be 
given by the description of facts and ideas. 

This last sentence has a very confident ring — overconfident, some 
may think. Perhaps I shall be able to justify it, and make my mean- 
ing clearer too, if I give an account of my own feelings about music. 
I am not really musical. I do not understand music well. I find 
musical form exceedingly difficult to apprehend, and I am sure that 
the profounder subtleties of harmony and rhythm more often than 
not escape me. The form of a musical composition must be simple 
indeed if I am to grasp it honestly. My opinion about music is not 
worth having. Yet, sometimes, at a concert, though my apprecia- 
tion of the music is limited and humble, it is pure. Sometimes, 
though I have a poor understanding, 1 have a clean palate. Conse- 
quently, when I am feeling bright and clear and intent, at the begin- 
ning of a concert for instance, when something that I can grasp is 
being played, I get from music that pure aesthetic emotion that I get 
from visual art. It is less intense, and the rapture is evanescent; I 
understand music too ill for music to transport me far into the world 
of pure aesthetic ecstasy. But at moments I do appreciate music as 
pure musical form, as sounds combined according to the laws of a 
mysterious necessity, as pure art with a tremendous significance of 
its own and no relation whatever to the significance of life; and in 
those moments I lose myself in that infinitely sublime state of mind 
to which pure visual form transports me. How inferior is my normal 
state of mind at a concert. Tired or perplexed, I let slip my sense of 
form, my aesthetic emotion collapses, and 1 begin weaving into the 
harmonies, that I cannot grasp, the ideas of life. Incapable of feeling 
the austere emotions of art, I begin to read into the musical forms 
human emotions of terror and mystery, love and hate, and spend 
the minutes, pleasantly enough, in a world of turbid and inferior 
feeling. At such times, were the grossest pieces of onomatopoeic 
representation — the song of a bird, the galloping of horses, the cries 
of children, or the laughing of demons — to be introduced into the 
s)Tnphony, I should not be offended. Very likely I should be 
pleased; they would afford nctv points of departure for new trains 
of romantic feeling or heroic thought. I know very well what has 
happened. I have been using art as a means to the emotions of life 
and reading into it the ideas of life. I have been cutting blocks with 
a razor. I have tumbled from the superb peaks of aesthetic exalta- 
tion to the snug foothills of warm humanity. It is a jolly countrj% 
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No one need be ashamed of enjoying himself there Only no one 
who has ever been on the heights can help feeling a little crestfallen 
in the cosy valleys And let no one imagine, because he has made 
merry m the warm tilth and quaint noolcs of romance, that he can 
even guess at the austere and thrilling raptures of chose who have 
climbed the cold, white peaks of art 
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THE HERESY OF PARAPHRASE* 


The ten poems that have been discussed were not selected because 
they happened to express a common theme or to display some par- 
ticular style or to share a special set of symbols. It has proved, as 
a matter of fact, somewhat surprising to see how many items they 
do have in common: the light symbolism as used in “L’AHegro-Il 
Penseroso” and in the “Intimations” ode, for example; or, death as a 
sexual metaphor in “The Canonization” and in The Jiape oj the 
Lock; or the similarity of problem and theme in the “Intimations” 
ode and “Among School Children.” 

On reflection, however, it would probably warrant more surprise 
if these ten poems did not have much in common. For they are all 
poems which most of us will feel are close to the central stream of 
the tradition. Indeed, if there is any doubt on this point, it will have 
to do with only the first and last members of the series [Donne’s 
“The Canonization,” and Yeats’ “Among School Children.”] — poems 
whose relation to the tradition I shall, for reasons to be given a little 
later, be glad to waive. The others, it will be granted, are surely in 
the main stream of the tradition. 

As a matter of fact, a number of the poems discussed in this 
book were not chosen by me but were chosen for me. But having 
written on these, I found that by adding a few poems I could con- 

• From The Well Wrought Vm^ copyright, 1947, by Cleanth Brooks. Re- 
printed by permission of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
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struct a chronological series which (though it makes no pretension 
to being exhaustive of periods or types) would not leave seriously 
unrepresented any important period since Shakespeare In fillina the 
8:aps I tried to select poems which had been held m favor in their 
own day and which most crmcs still admire There were, for ex- 
ample, to be no “metaphysical” poems beyond the first exhibit and 
no modern ’ ones other than the last But the mtervemng poems 
were to be read as one has learned to read Donne and the modems 
One was to attempt to see, m terms of tins approach, what the 
masterpieces had in common rather than to see how the poems of 
different historical periods differed — and in particular to see 
whether they had anything in common with the “metaphysicals” 
and with the moderns 

The reader will by this ame have made up his mind as to whether 
the readings are adequate (I use the word advisedly, for the read- 
ings do not pretend to be exhaustive, and certainly it is highly un- 
likely that they are not in error m one detail or another ) If the 
reader feels chat they are seriously inadequate, then the case has 
been judged, for the generalizations that follow will be thoroughly 
vitiated by the inept handling of the particular cases on which they 
depend 

If, however, the reader does feel them to be adequate, it ought to 
be readily apparent that the common goodness which the poems 
share will have to be stated, not m terms of “content” or “subject 
matter” m the usual sense m which we use these terms, but rather 
in terms of structure The “content” of the poems is various, and if 
we attempt to find one quality of content which is shared by all 
the poems— a “poeuc” subject matter or diction or imagery— wc 
shall find thar we have merely confused the issues For Mhat is it to 
be poetic’ Is the schoolroom of Yeats’s poem poetic or unpoetic’ 

Is Shakespeare’s “new-borne babe/ Sending the blast” poetic whereas 
the idiot of his “Life is a tale tolde by an idiot” is unpoetic’ If 
Herrick’s “budding boy or girl” is poetic, then why is not that 
monstrosity of the newspaper’s societ>' page, the “society bud, 
poetic too’ 

To say this is not, of course, to say that all materials have pre- 
cisely the same potentialities (as if the various pigments on the 
paiettc had the same potentiahoes, any one of them suiting the git cn 
picture as well as another) But ttbat has been said, on the other 
hand, requires to be said for, if we are to proceed at all, tte must 
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draw a sharp distinction between the attractiveness or beauty of 
any particular item taken as such and the “beauty” of the poem 
considered as a whole. The latter is the effect of a total pattern, and 
of a kind of pattern which can incorporate within itself items 
intrinsically beautiful or ugly, attractive or repulsive. Unless one 
asserts the primacy of the pattern, a poem becomes merely a bou- 
quet of intrinsically beautiful items. 

But though it is in terms of structure that we must describe 
poetry, the term “structure” is certainly not altogether satisfactory 
as a term. One means by it something far more internal than the 
metrical pattern, say, or than the sequence of images. The struc- 
ture meant is certainly not “form” in the conventional sense in 
which we think of form as a kind of envelope which “contains'* the 
“content,” The structure obviously is everywhere conditioned by 
the nature of the material which goes into the poem. The nature 
of the material sets the problem to be solved, and the solution is the 
ordering of the material. 

Pope’s R/rpe of the Lock will illustrate: the structure is not the 
heroic couplet as such, or the canto arrangement; for, important as 
is Pope’s use of the couplet as one means by which he secures the 
total effect, the heroic couplet can be used — has been used many 
times — as an instrument in securing very different effects. The 
structure of the poem, furthermore, is not that of the mock-epic 
convention, though here, since the term “mock-epic” has implica- 
tions of attitude, we approach a little nearer to the kind of structure 
of which we speak. 

The structure meant is a structure of meanings, evaluations, and 
interpretations; and the principle of unity which informs it seems 
to be one of balancing and harmonizing connotations, attitudes, 
and meanings. But even here one needs to make important qualifi- 
cations; the principle is not one which involves the arrangement 
of the various elements into homogeneous groupings, pairing 
like with like. It unites the like with the unlike. It does not unite 
them, however, by the simple process of allowing one connotation 
to cancel out another nor does it reduce the contradictory attiuidcs 
to harmony by a process of subtraction. The unity is not a unity of 
the sort to be achieved by the reduction and simplification appro- 
priate to an algebraic formula. It is a positive unity, not a negative; 
it represents not a residue but an achieved harmonv. 

The attempt to deal with a structure such as this may account 
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for the frequent occurrence m the preceding chapters of such 
terms as “ambiguity,” “paradox,” “complex of attitudes,” and— 
most frequent of all, and perhaps most annoying to the reader 

irony I hasten to add that I hold no brief for these terms as 
such Perhaps they are inadequate Perhaps they are misleading It 
IS to be hoped in that case that we can eventually improve upon 
them But adequate terms — ^whatever those terms may turn out to 
be — ^will certainly have to be terms which do justice to the special 
kind of structure which seems to emerge as the common structure 
of poems so diverse on other counts as are The Rape of the Lock 
and “Tears, Idle Tears ” 

The conventional terms are much worse than inadequate they are 
positively misleading m their implication that the poem constitutes 
a “statement” of some sort, the statement being true or false, and 
expressed more or less clearly or eloquently or beautifully, for it 
IS from this formula that most of the common heresies about poetry 
derive The formula begins by introducing a dualism which thence 
fo^^vard is rarely overcome, and which at best can be overcome only 
by the most elaborate and clumsy qualifications Where it is not 
overcome, jc leaves the critic lodged upon one or the other of the 
horns of a dilemma the critic is forced to judge the poem by its 
political or scientific or philosophical truth, or, he is forced to judge 
the poem by its form as conceived externally and detached from 
human experience Mr Alfred Kazin, for example, to take an in- 
stance from a recent and popular book, accuses the “new formal- 
ists” — his choice of that epithet is revealing — of accepting the latter 
horn of the dilemma because he notices that they have refused the 
former In other words, since they refuse to rank poems by their 
messages, he assumes rhar they are comp^hd to rank them by their 
formal embellishments 

The ommpresence of this dilemma, a false dilemma, I behe\e, 
will also account for the fact that so much has been made m the 
preceding chapters of the resistance which any good poem sets up 
against all attempts to paraphrase Jt The point is surely not that 
we cannot describe adequately enough for many purposes what 
the poem m general is “about” and what the general effect of the 
poem IS The Rape of the Lock is about the foibles of an eighteenth- 
century belle The effect of “Cbnnna’s going a-Maying” is one of 
gaiety tempered by the poignance of the fleetingness of youth Wc 
can very properly use paraphrases as pointers and as shorthand 
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references provided that we know what we are doing. But it is 
highly important that we know what we are doing and that we 
see plainly that paraphrase is not the real core of meaning which 
constitutes the essence of the poem. 

For the imagery and the rhythm are not merely the instruments 
by which this fancied core-of-meaning-which-can-be-expressed-in-a 
paraphrase is directly rendered. Even in the simplest poem their 
mediation is not positive and direct- Indeed, whatever statement 
we may seize upon as incorporating the “meaning” of the poem, 
immediately the imagery and the rhythm seem to set up tensions 
with it, warping and twisting it, qualifying and revising it. This is 
true of Wordsworth's “Ode” no less than of Donne's “Canoniza- 
tion.” To illustrate: if we say that the “Ode” celebrates the spontane- 
ous “naturalness” of the child, there is the poem itself to indicate that 
Nature has a more sinister aspect — that the process by which the 
poetic lamb becomes the dirty old sheep or the child racing over 
the meadows becomes the balding philosopher is a process that is 
thoroughly “natural.” Or, if we say that the thesis of the “Ode” is 
that the child brings into the natural world a supernatural glory 
which acquaintance with the world eventually and inevitably 
quenches in the light of common day, there is the last stanza and 
the drastic qualifications which it asserts: it is significant that the 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears are mentioned in this sunset 
stanza of the “Ode” and that they are thoughts, not of the child, 
but of the man. 

We have precisely the same problem if we make our example 
The Rape of the Lock. Does the poet assert that Belinda is a god- 
dess? Or does he say that she is a brainless chit? Whichever alter- 
native we take, there are elaborate qualifications to be made. More- 
over, if the simple propositions offered seem in their forthright 
simplicity to make too easy the victory of the poem over any pos- 
sible statement of its meaning, then let the reader try to formu- 
late a proposition that will say what the poem “says.” As his propo- 
sition approaches adequac)’’, he will find, not only that it has 
increased greatly in length, but that it has begun to fill itself up 

with rcser\’ations and qualifications — and most significant of all 

the formulator will find that he has himself begun to fall back upon 
metaphors of his own in his attempt to indicate what the poem 
“says.” In sum, his proposition, as it approaches adequacy, ceases to 
be a proposition. 
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Consider one more case, “Connna’s going a-Maymg ” Is the doc- 
ttine preached to Corinna throughout the first four stanzas tnie^ 
Or IS It damnably false^ Or is it a “harmlesse foIIie"5 Here perhaps 
we shall be tempted to rake the last option as the saving mean — 
what the poem really says — and my account of the poem at the end 
of the third chapter is perhaps susceptible of this interpretation — 
or misinterpretation If so, it is high time to clear the matter up 
For we mistake matters grossly if we take the poem to be playing 
With opposed extremes, only to point the golden mean in a doctrine 
which, at the end, will correct the falsehood of extremes The recon 
cilement of opposites which the poet characteristically makes is not 
that of a prudent splitting of the difference between antithetical 
overemphases 

It IS not so in Wordsivorrh’s poem nor in Keats's nor m Pope's 
It IS not so even m this poem of Herrick’s For though the poem 
reflects, if we read it carefully, the pnmacy of the Christian mores, 
the pressure exerted throughout the poem is upon the pagan ap 
peal, and the poem ends, significantly, with a reiteraaon of the 
appeal to Corinna to go a Maying, an appeal which, jf qualified by 
the Christian view, still, m a sense, has been deepened and made 
more urgent by that very quahfication The imagery of loss and 
decay, it must be remembered, comes m this last stanza after the 
admission that the May day rites are not a real religion but a “harm- 
lesse folhe ” 

If we are to get all these quabflcations into our formulation of 
what the poem says — and they are relevant — then, our formulation 
of the "statement” made by Herrick’s poem wlJ turn out to be 
quite as difficult as that of Pope’s mock-epic The truth of the matter 
IS that all such formulations lead zway from the center of the poem 
— not toward it, that the “prose-sense” of the poem is not a rack on 
which the stuff of the poem is hung, that it does not represent the 
“inner” structure or the “essential” structure or the “real” structure 
of the poem We may use— and in many connecuons must use- 
such formulations as more or less convenient ^\ays of refernng to 
parts of the poem But such formulations are scaffoldings which 
we may properly for certain purposes throw about the building 
We must not mistake them for the mtemal and essential structure 
of the building itself 

Indeed, one may sum up by sajing that most of the distempers 
of criticism come about from yielding to the temptation to take 
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certain remarks which we make about the poem — statements about 
what it says or about what truth it gives or about what formula- 
tions it illustrates — for the essential core of the poem itself. As 
W. M. Urban puts it in his Language and Reality: “The general princi- 
ple of the inseparability of intuition and expression holds with special 
force for the aesthetic intuition. Here it means that form and con- 
tent, or content and medium, are inseparable. The artist does not 
first intuit his object and then find the appropriate medium. It is 
rather in and through his medium that he intuits the object.” So 
much for the process of composition. As for the critical process: 
“To pass from the intuitible to the nonintuitible is to negate the 
function and meaning of the ^rnibol.” For it “is precisely because 
the more universal and ideal relations cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed directly that they are indirectly expressed by means of the 
more intuitible.” The most obvious examples of such error (and 
for that reason those which are really least dangerous) are those 
theories which frankly treat the poem as propaganda. The most 
subtle (and the most stubbornly rooted in the ambiguities of lan- 
guage) are those which, beginning with the “paraphrasable” ele- 
ments of the poem, refer the other elements of the poem finally to 
some role subordinate to the paraphrasable elements. (The relation 
between all the elements must surely be an organic one — there can 
be no question about that. There is, however, a very serious ques- 
tion as to whether the paraphrasable elements have primacy.) 

Mr. Winters’ position ^vill furnish perhaps the most respectable 
example of the paraphrastic heresy. He assigns primacy to the 
“rational meaning” of the poem. “The relationship, in the poem, 
between rational statement and feeling,” he remarks in his latest 
book, “is thus seen to be that of motive to emotion." He goes on 
to illustrate his point by a brief and excellent analysis of the follow- 
ing lines from Browning: 

So 'ivore night; the East tvas gray^ 

White the broad-faced hemlock flowers. . . . 

“The verb wore'' he continues, "means literally that the night 
passed, but it carries with it connomtions of exhaustion and attrition 
which belong to the condition of the protagonist; and grayness is 
a color which we associate with such a condition. If we change the 
phrase to read: ‘Thus night passed,* we shall have the same rational 
meaning, and a meter quite as respectable, but no trace of the 
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power of the line the connottbon of wore will be lost, and the 
connotation of gray will remain m a state of ineffective potentially " 
But the word 'wore does not mean literally “that the night passed,” 
it means literally “that the night •wore" — ^tvhatever •wore may mean, 
and as Winters’ own admirable analysis indicates, •wore “means," 
whether ratiotially or irrationally, a great deal Furthermore, “So 
wore night” and “Thus mght passed” can be said to have “the 
same rational meamng” only if we equate “rational meaning” with 
the meaning of a loose paraphrase And can a loose paraphrase be 
said to be the "motive to emotion”^ Can it be said to "generate” the 
feelings in question^ (Or, would Mr Winters not have us equate 
“rational statement" and “rational meamng”') 

Much more is at stake here than any quibble In view of the 
store which Winters sets by rationality and of his penchant for 
poems which make them evaluations overtly, and m view of his 
frequent blindness to those poems which do not—m view of these 
considerations, it is important to see that what “So wore mght” and 
“Thus night passed” have m common as their “rational meaning ' 

IS not the “rational meaning” of each but the lowest common de* 
nominator of both To refer the structure of the poem to what is 
finally a paraphrase of the poem is to refer it to something outside 
the poem 

To repeat, most of our difficulties m criticism are rooted in the 
heresy of paraphrase If we allow ourselves to be misled by it, ive 
distort the relation of the poem to its “truth,” we raise the problem 
of belief in a vicious and crippling form, we split the poem be- 
tween Its “form” and its “content” — we bring the statement to be 
conveyed into an unreal competition with science or philosophy or 
theology In short, we put our questions about the poem in a form 
calculated to produce the battles of the last nventy five > cars o\ct 
the “use of poetry.”^ 

If we allow ourselves to be misled by the heresy of paraphrase, 
w e run the risk of doing even more violence to the internal order of 
the poem itself By taking the paraphrase as our point of stance, we 
misconceive the function of metaphor and meter We demand 


II do not, of couRc, intend to minimize the fact that some of these battles 
have been hfvW} profitable, or to imply that tJie foregoing naragraphs yuld 
have been %%ritten except for the illumination shed bj the discussions of the 
last t\vent)-fite years 
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logical coherences where they are sometimes irrelevant, and we fail 
frequently to see imaginative coherences on levels where they are 
highly relevant. 

But what would be a positive theory? We tend to embrace the 
doctrine of a logical structure the more readily because, to many of 
us, the failure to do so seems to leave the meaning of the poem hope- 
lessly up in the air. The alternative position will appear to us to 
lack even the relative stability of an Ivory Tower; it is rather com- 
mitment to a free balloon. For, to deny the possibility of pinning 
down what the poem “says” to some “statement” will seem to as- 
sert that the poem really says nothing. And to point out what has 
been suggested in earlier chapters and brought to a head in this one, 
namely, that one can never measure a poem against the scientific or 
philosophical yardstick for the reason that the poem, when laid 
along the yardstick, is never the “full poem” but an abstraction from 
the poem — such an argument will seem to such readers a piece of 
barren logic-chopping — a transparent dodge. 

Considerations of strategy then, if nothing more, dictate some 
positive account of what a poem is and does. And some positive 
account can be given, though I cannot promise to do more than 
suggest what a poem is, nor will my terms turn out to be anything 
more than metaphors.* 

The essential structure of a poem (as distinguished from the 
rational or logical structure of the “statement” which we abstract 
from it) resembles that of architecture or painting: it is a pattern 
of resolved stresses. Or, to move closer still to poetry by consider- 
ing the temporal arts, the structure of a poem resembles that of a 
ballet or musical composition. It is a pattern of resolutions and 
balances and harmonizations developed through a temporal 
scheme.® 


2 For those who cannot be content with metaphors (or with the particular 
metaphors which I can give) I recommend Rene WcIIek’s excellent “The 
Mode of Existence of a Literary Work of An” (The Southern Revieio, Spring, 
1942). I shall not try to reproduce here as a handy, thumb-nail definition his 
account of a poem as “a stratified system of norms," for the definition would 
be lelarivcly meaningless without the further definirions which he assigns to 
the individual terms which he uses. I have made no special use of his terms in 
this chapter, but I believe that the generalizations about poetry outlined here 
can be thoroughly accommodated to the position which his essay sets forth. 

3 In recent numben of Accent, two critics for whose w’ork I have high 
regard have emphasized the dynamic character of poetry. Kenneth Burke 
argues that if wc arc to consider a poem as a poem, wc must consider it as a 
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Or, to move still closer to poetiy, the structure of a poem re- 
sembles that of a play. This last example, of course, risks intro- 
ducing once more the distracting element, since drama, like poetry, 
makes use of words Yet, on the whole, most of us are less inclined 
to force the concept of “statement” on drama than on a lyric 
poem for the very nature of drama is that of something "acted out” 

something which arrives at its conclusion through conflict — some- 
thing which builds conflict into its very being The dynamic nature 
of drama, in short, allows us to regard it as an action rather than 
as a formula for action or as a statement about action For this 
reason, therefore, perhaps the most helpful analogy by which to 
suggest the structure of poetry is that of the drama, and for many 
readers at least, the least confusing way in which to approach a 
poem IS to think of it as a drama 

The general point, of course, is not that either poetry or drama 
makes no use of ideas, or that either is “merely emotional” — what- 
ever that IS — or that there is not the closest and most important re- 
lationship between the intellectual materials which they absorb 
mto their structure and other elements m the structure The re- 
lationship between the intellectual and the nomntellectual elements 
in a poem is actually far more intimate than the conventional ac- 
counts would represent it to be the relationship is not that of an 
idea “wrapped in emotion” or a “prose-sense decorated by sen- 
suous imagery ” 

The dimension in which the poem moves is not one which ex- 
cludes ideas, hut one which does include attitudes The dimension 
includes ideas, to be sure, we can always abstract an “idea” from 

“mode of action ” R P Blackmur asks us to think of it as gesture, “the out 
ward and dramatic play of inward and imagined meaning ’ 1 do not mean to 
commit either of these critics to mj own interpretation of cfraniacic or sym- 
bolic action, and I have, on my own part, several rather important reserva- 
tions -w ith respect to Mr Burke s posiuon But there arc certainly large areas 
of agreement among our positions The reader might also compare the account 
of poetic structure given m this chapter with the follovving passage from 
Susanne hanger’s Philosophy m a Key though the material of 

poetry is verbal, its import is not the literal assertion made in the words, but 
the "Way the assertion is made, and this involves the sound, the tempo, the 
aura of associations of the words, the Jong or short sequences of ideas, the 
wealth or poverty of transient imageiy that contains them, the sudden arrest 
of fanrasy by pure fact, or of famihar fact b) sudden fantasy, the suspense of 
literal meaning by a sustained ambiguity rcsohxd in a long-awaited ke^’-word, 
and the unifying, all embracing aroBce of rhythm 
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a poem — even from the simplest poem — even from a lyric so simple 
and unintellectual as 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the s?naU rain down can ram? 

Christ, that my love were in my arms 
And I in my bed again! 

But the idea which we abstract — assuming that we can all agree 
on what that idea is — ^^vill always be abstracted: it will always be 
the projection of a plane along a line or the projection of a cone 
upon a plane. 

If this analogy proves to be more confusing than illuminating 
let us return to the analogy with drama. We have argued that any 
proposition asserted in a poem is not to be taken in abstraction but 
is justified, in terms of the poem, if it is justified at all, not by 
virtue of its scientific or historical or philosophical truth, but is 
justified in terms of a principle analogous to that of dramatic pro- 
priety. Thus, the proposition that ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty” 
is given its precise meaning and significance by its relation to the 
total context of the poem. 

This principle is easy enough to sec when the proposition is as- 
serted overtly in the poem — that is, when it constitutes a specific 
detail of the poem. But the reader may well ask: is it not possible 
to frame a proposition, a statement, which will adequately represent 
the total meaning of the poem; that is, is it not possible to elaborate 
a summariring proposition which will “say,” briefly and in the form 
of a proposition, what the poem “says” as a poem, a proposition 
which will say it fully and will say it exactly, no more and no less? 
Could not the poet, if he had chosen, have framed such a proposi- 
tion? Cannot we as readers and critics frame such a proposition? 

The ans\vcr must be that the poet himself obviously did not — 
else he would not have had to write his poem. We as readers can 
attempt to frame such a proposition in our effort to understand the 
poem; it may well help toward an understanding. Certainly, the 
efforts to arrive at such propositions can do no harm // we do not 
mistake them for the inner core of the poem — if we do not mistake 
them for “what the poem really says.” For, if we take one of them 
to represent the essential poem, wc have to disregard the qualifica- 
tions exerted by the total context as of no account, or else we have 
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assumed that we can reproduce the effect of the total context m a 
condensed prose statement * 

But to deny that the coherence of a poem is reflected in a logical 
paraphrase of its “real meaning'' is nor, of course, to deny coherence 
to poetry, jt IS rather to assert that its coherence is to be sought 
elsewhere The characteristic unity of a poem (even of those poems 
which may accidentally possess a logical unity as well as this poetic 
unity) lies in the unification of attitudes into a hierarchy subor- 
dinated to a total and governing amnide In the unified poem, the 
poet has “come to terms” with his experience The poem does not 
merely eventuate m a logical conclusion The conclusion of the 
poem is the working out of the vanous tensions — set up by what- 
ever means — by propositions, metaphors, symbols The unity is 
achieved by a dramatic process, not a logical, it represents an 
equilibrium of forces, not a formula It is “proved” as a dramatic 
conclusion is proved by its ability to resolve the conflicts which 
have been accepted as the doimees of the drama 
Thus, It IS easy to see why the relation of each item to the whole 
context IS crucial, and why the effecave and essential structure of 
the poem has to do u^ich the complex of attitudes achieved A sci- 
entific proposition can stand alone If it is true, it is true But the 
expression of an attitude, apart from the occasion ivhich generates it 
and the situation ^vhlch ir encompasses, is meaningless For example, 
the last two lines of the “Intimations” ode, 

To vie the yveanest flower that blows can gne 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears, 

* We may, it is true, be able to adumbrate what the poem says if we allow 
oursehes enough words, and if we make enough reservations ana qualifications, 
thus attempting to come nearer to the meaning of the poem by succcssiv e ap- 
proximauons and refinements, gradually encompassing the meaning and point- 
ing to the area in which it lies rather than reahrinc it The earlier chapters 
of this book, if they are successful, are obviously ilJustrations of this process 
But such adumbrations will lack, not only the tension — the dramatic force — of 
the poem, they will be at best crude approximations of the poem Moreover-— 
and this is the crucial point — they will be compelled to resort to the methods 
of the poem — analogy, metaphor, symbol, etc, — in order to secure even this 
near an approximation 

Urban’s comment upon this problem is interesting he says that if w c expand 
the syTTibol, “we lose tne ‘sense or value of the symbol as symbol The solution 
. seems to me to he m an adequate theory of interpretation of the symbol 
ft does not consist in substituting h/eral for nmbol sentence, m other vvorus 
subsatuting 'blunt' truth for s) mfaolic truth, but rather in deepening and cn- 
nclung the meaning of the symbol" 
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when taken in isolation— I do not mean quoted in isolation by one 
who is even vaguely acquainted with the context — makes a statement 
which is sentimental if taken in reference to the speaker, and one 
which is patent nonsense if taken mth a general reference. The man 
in the street (of whom the average college freshman is a good enough 
replica) knows that the meanest flower that grows does not give 
h'nn thoughts that lie too deep for tears; if he thinks about the 
matter at all, he is inclined to feel that the person who can make 
such an assertion is a very fuzzy sentimentalist. 

We have already seen the ease with which the statement “Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty” becomes detached from its context, even in 
the hands of able critics; and we have seen the misconceptions that 
ensue when this detachment occurs. To take one more instance: the 
last stanza of Herrick’s “Corinna,” taken in isolation, would prob- 
ably not impress the average reader as sentimental nonsense. Yet it 
would suffer quite as much by isolation from its context as would 
the lines from Keats’s “Ode.” For, as mere statement, it would be- 
come something flat and obvious— of course our lives are short! 
And the conclusion from the fact would turn into an obvious 
truism for the convinced pagan, and, for the convinced Christian, 
equally obvious, though damnable, nonsense. 

Perhaps this is why the poet, to people interested in hard-and- 
fast generalizations, must always seem to be continually engaged in 
blurring out distinctions, effecting compromises, or, at the best, 
coming to his conclusions only after provoking and unnecessary de- 
lays. But this last position is merely another variant of the para- 
phrastic heresy: to assume it is to misconceive the end of poetry — 
to take its meanderings as negative, or to excuse them (with the 
comfortable assurance that the curved line is the line of beauty) 
because we can conceive the purpose of a poem to be only the pro- 
duction, in the end, of a proposition— of a statement. 

But the meanderings of a good poem (they are meanderings only 
from the standpoint of the prose paraphrase of the poem) are not 
negative, and they do not have to be excused; and most of all, we 
need to see what their positive function is; for unless we can assign 
them a positive function, we shall find it difficult to explain why 
one divergence from "the prose line of the argument” is not as good 
as another. The truth is that the apparent irrclevancies which metri- 
cal pattern and metaphor introduce do become relev'ant when we 
realize that they function in a good poem to modify, qualify, and 
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develop the total amtude which we are to take m coming to terms 
With the total situauon 

If the^last sentence seems to take a dangerous turn tow^d some 
special ''use of poetry” — some therapeutic value for the sake 
of which poetry is to be cultivated — I can only say that I have in 
mind no special ills which poetry is to cure Uses for poetry are 
always to be found, and doubtless will continue to be found But 
my discussion of the structure of poetry is not being conditioned 
at this point by some new and special role which I expect poetry 
to assume in the future or some new function to which I would 
assign It The structure described — a structure of “gestures" or 
attitudes — seems to me to descnbe the essential structure of both 
the Odyssey and The Waste hand It seems to be the land of struc- 
ture which the ten poems considered in this book possess in com- 
mon 

If the structure of poetry is a structure of the order described, 
that fact may explain (if not justify) the frequency with which I 
have had to have recourse, m the foregoing chapters, to terms like 
“irony” and “paradox” By using the term irony, one risks, of 
course, making the poem seem arch and self conscious, since irony, 
for most readers of poetry, is associated with satire, vers de socteUy 
and ocher "intellectual” poetries Yet, the necessity for some such 
term ought to be apparent, and itony is the most general term that 
we have for the kind of qualification which the various elements in 
a context receive from the conte\t This kind of quahficanon, as we 
have seen, is of tremendous importance m any poem Moreover, 
irony is our most general term for indicating that recognition of 
incongruities — ^vvhich, again, pervades all poetry to a degree far 
beyond what our conventional criticism has been heretofore v\ illing 
to allow. 

Irony m this general sense, then, is to be found in Tennyson's 
“Tears, Idle Tears” as well as in Donne’s “Canonization We have, 
of course, been taught to expect to find irony in Pope s Rape of the 
hock, but there is a profound irony in Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn”, and there is irony of a very powerful sort in Wordsworth’s 
“Innmaootts” ode Tor the thrusts and pressures exerted by the 
\ anous sy mbols in this poem arc not avoided by the poet they arc 
taken into account and played, one against the other Indeed, the 
sYmibols — from a scientific point of view — are used perversely it is 
the child who is the best philosopher, it is from a kind of darkness 
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■ — from something that is “shadowy” — that the light proceeds; 
growth into manhood is viewed, not as an extrication from, but as 
an incarceration within, a prison. 

There should be no mystery as to why this must be so. The terms 
of science are abstract symbols which do not change under the 
pressure of the context. They are pure (or aspire to be pure) 
denotations; they are defined in advance. They are not to be warped 
into new meanings. But where is the dictionary which contains the 
terms of a poem? It is a truism that the poet is continually forced 
to remake language. As Eliot has put it, his task is to “dislocate 
language into meaning.” And, from the standpoint of a scientific 
vocabulary, this is precisely what he performs: for, rationally con- 
sidered, the ideal language would contain one term for each mean- 
ing, and the relation between term and meaning would be constant. 
But the word, as the poet uses it, has to be conceived of, not as a 
discrete particle of meaning, but as a potential of meaning, a nexus 
or cluster of meanings. 

What is true of the poet’s language in detail is true of the larger 
wholes of poetry. And therefore, if we persist in approaching the 
poem as primarily a rational statement, we ought not to be sur- 
prised if the statement seems to be presented to us always in the 
ironic mode. When we consider the statement immersed in the 
poem, it presents itself to us, like the stick immersed in the pool of 
water, warped and bent. Indeed, whatever the statement, it will 
always show itself as deflected away from a positive, straightfor- 
ward formulation. 

It may seem perverse, however, to maintain, in the face of our 
revived interest in Donne, that the essential structure of poetry is 
not logical. For Donne has been appealed to of late as the great 
master of metaphor who imposes a clean logic on his images beside 
which the ordering of the images in Shakespeare’s sonnets is 
fumbling and loose. It is perfectly true that Donne makes a great 
show of logic; but nvo matters need to be observed. In the first 
place, the elaborated and “logical” figure is not Donne’s only figure 
or even his staple one. “Telescoped” figures like “Made one anothers 
hermitage” arc to be found much more frequently than the cele- 
brated comparison of the souls of the lovers to the legs of a pair of 
compasses. In the second place, where Donne uses “logic,” he 
regularly uses it to i’-”*’--*' ' *--• ..""ivdv — lays it to over- 
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throw a conventional posiuon or to “prove” an essentially illofrical 
one ■' ® 

Logic, as Donne uses it, is nearly always an ironic logic to state 
the claims of an idea or attitude which we have agreed, with our 
everyday logic, is false This is not to say, certainly, that Donne is 
not justified m using his logic so, or that the best of his poems are 
not “proved” in the only senses in which poems can be proved 

But the proof is not a logical proof “The Canonization” will 
scarcely prove to the hard-boiled naturalist that the lovers, by 
giving up the world, actually attain a better world Nor wiU the 
argument advanced m the poem convince the dogmatic Christian 
that Donne’s lovers are really saints 

In using logic, Donne as a poet is fighting the deul with fire 
To adopt Robert Penn Warren’s metaphor (which, though I lift it 
somewhat scandalously out of another context, will apply to this 
one) “The poet, somewhat less spectacularly [than the saint}, 
proves his vision by submitting it to the fires of irony— to the 
drama of the structure — m the hope that the fires will refine it In 
other words, the poet wishes to indicate that his vision has been 
earned, that it can survive reference to the complexities and contra- 
dictions of experience ” 

The same principle that inspires the presence of irony in so many 
of our great poems also accounts for the fact that so many of them 
seem to be built around paradoxes Here again the conventional 
associations of the term may prejudice the reader just as the men- 
tion of Donne may prejudice him For Donne, as one type of reader 
knows all too well, was of that group of poets who wished to im- 
press their audience with their cleverness All of us are familiar 
With the censure passed upon Donne and his followers by Dr John- 
son, and a great many of us still retain ic as our own, softening only 
the ngor of it and the tharouffhness of its application, but not giving 
It up as a principle 

Yet there are better reasons than that of rhetorical \am-gIory 
that have induced poet after poet to choose ambiguity and paradox 
rather than plain, discursive simplicity^ It is not enough for the 
poet to analyze his experience as the scientist docs, breaking it up 
into parts, distinguishing part from part, classifying the various 
parts His task is finally to unify experience He must return to us 
the umty of the experience itself as man knoxvs it m his own experi- 
ence The poem, if it be a true poem is a simulacrum of reality— 
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in this sense, at least, it is an “imitation” — by being an experience 
rather than any mere statement about experience or any mere ab- 
straction from experience. 

Tennyson cannot be content with saying that in memory the 
poet seems both dead and alive; he must dramatize its life-in-death 
for us, and his dramatization involves, necessarily, ironic shock and 
wonder. The dramatization demands that the antithetical aspects of 
memory be coalesced into one entity which — if we take it on the 
level of statement — is a paradox, the assertion of the union of op- 
posites. Keats’s Um must express a life which is above life and its 
vicissitudes, but it must also bear witness to the fact that its life 
is not life at all but is a kind of death. To put it in other terms, 
the Urn must, in its role as historian, assert that myth is truer than 
history. Donne’s lovers must reject the world in order to possess 
the world. 

Or, to take one further instance: WordsAvorth’s light must serve 
as the common symbol for aspects of man’s vision which seem 
mutually incompatible — intuition and analytic reason. Wordsworth’s 
poem, as a matter of act, typifies beautifully the poet’s characteristic 
problem itself. For even this poem, which testifies so heavily to the 
way in which the world is split up and parceled out under the 
growing light of reason, cannot rest in this fact as its own mode 
of perception, and still be a poem. Even after the worst has been 
said about man’s multiple vision, the poet must somehow prove that 
the child is father to the man, that the dawn light is still somehow 
the same light as the evening light. 

If the poet, then, must perforce dramatize the oneness of the ex- 
perience, even though paying tribute to its diversity, then his use 
of paradox and ambiguity is seen as necessary. He is not simply 
trying to spice up, with a superficially exciting or mystifying rhet- 
oric, the old stale stockpot (though doubtless this will be what 
the inferior poet does generally and what the real poet does in his 
lapses). He is rather giving us an insight which preserves the unity 
of experience and which, at its higher and more serious levels, tri- 
umplis over the apparently contradictory and conflicting elements 
of experience by unifying them into a new pattern. 

Wordsxvorth’s “Intimations” ode, then, is not only a poem, but, 
among other things, a parable about poetrj'. Keats’s “Ode on a 
Grecian Um” is quite obviously such a parable. And, indeed, most 
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of the poems which we have discussed m this study may be taken 
as such parables 

In one sense, Pope’s treatment of Belinda raises all the charactens- 
tic problems of poetry For Pope, m dealing with his “goddess,” 
must face the claims of naturalism and of common sense which 
would deny divinity to her Unless he faces them, he is merely 
a sentimentalist He must do an even harder thing he must tran- 
scend the conventional and polite attributions of divimty which 
would be made to her as an acknowledged belle Othenvise, he is 
merely trivial and obvious He must “prove” her divimty against 
the common-sense demal (the brutal demal) and against the con- 
ventional assertion (the pohte denial) The poetry must be wrested 
from the context Behnda’s lock, which is what the rude young 
man wants and which Belinda rather prudishly defends and which 
the naturalist asserts is only animal and which displays m its curled 
care the style of a parncular era of history, must be given a place 
of permanence among the stars 
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FORM AND CONTENT 
IN POETRY* 


Contemporary philosophers usually admit that science and poetry 
are different in their techniques and objectives. The claim that 
poetry repeats, but in a charming way, the triumphs of science, or 
explores, but in a different way, the territories not yet captured by 
science is, I believe, either discredited or forgotten. And further, 
the view that science answers to uniquely aesthetic requirements 
such as elegance and economy has been disclaimed by serious stu- 
dents of scientific method who have shown that it is either a super- 
ficial caricature of the complicated obligations of science or that 
such conditions if applicable can be interpreted 'ndthout resort 
to an cxtrascicntific vocabulary. 

I am not interested, therefore, in the supremely unrewarding 
task of establishing that science and poetry are alike. Any view 
which purports to establish this connection derives ultimately from 
a careless use of outrageous puns. It does not follow that the more 
rewarding business of identifying or accounting for differences 
obtains results which are uniformly clarifying, especially when 
these results arc sometimes affirmed by little more than the innocent 
piety tliat science and poctiy' are indeed quite different. Nor does 
it follow that the most frequently held characterizations of these 

• From The Journal of PhUosaphy, Vol. LVI. No. 13, June 1959, pp. 586- 
395. Reprinted by pcrnuKi'on of The Journal of Philosophy. 
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differences are the most sausfyjng In fact, the purpose of this paper 
IS to express dissatisfaction with a weil-hnown but nonetheless 
questionable view 

This view holds that the form of saentjfic discourse is self- 
effacing and not methodologically authoritanve and that the form 
of poetical discourse is opaque and methodologically authoritative 
The uaditional distinction between the form and content of Ian 
guage IS accepted where the form identifies the visual and auditory 
properties of language now called syntactical — the configuration, 
order, and relation of sign-vehicles — and where the content identi- 
fies the designata or meaning of sign vehicles I am using the vo- 
cabulary of Morns 

Professor Hofstadter says in one version of this popular position 

That there are striking differences between the uses of language m 
science and literature is well-known Discussions of s^Tnbohsm, logic, 
and esthetics often refer, for instance, to the mtranslatability of 
literary language, to the manner in which it manifests personality 
or exploits the characteristics of the medium or material vehicle of 
Its meanings, ui contrast with the translacabihcy of scientific lan- 
guage, Its impersonality, and the self-effacing transparency of its 
medium For the purpose of science, translatability of its propo- 
sitions IS necessary, a defect here would be an obstacle to the efficient 
conduct of the scientific enterprise On the other hand, the purposes 
of literary art can be achieved only by a use of language that entails 
a certain resiswnce to compJere translation into other words, so that 
the attempt to render the content of a piece of literature in other 
terms mvariably^ results m some degree of transformation, deforma- 
tion, or destruction 

One of the outstanding differences between scientific and literary 
language has to do with the relation of the linguistic medium or 
vehicle to its content In scientific language, the medium or vehicle 
IS not itself subject matter which is orgamzed m the content ex- 
pressed fay that language A saeniific statement (except m unusual 
cu’cumstances as m linguistics generally, or in particular instances 
such as Goedel's proof of incompleteness or the dcvelopmenr of 
the semantic paradoxes) does not refer to itself or studj itself in u hat 
It says In a piece of literary language, on the other hand, this 
distinction, even separation, between vehicle and content is difficult 
jf at all possible to make . It is never^ the case that m literature 


' The Italics arc mine 
2 The italics arc nunc 
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of any literary merit, some appreciable esthetic role is not played by 
the vehicle, both in itself and in combination with other materials 
of language. . . . 

The character of the imaginative object achieved by the artist 
depends upon the character of the language he employs, whereas the 
language of the scientist does not operate within the involvement 
pattern he formulates.* 

These remarks entail some deceptive presuppositions and conse- 
quences which I can sort out: 

I. Poetical language refers reflexively while scientific language 
does not. 2. The form of poetical language determines to a greater 
or lesser extent the meaning of poetical language, while the form 
of scientific language does not determine uniquely the meaning of 
scientific language. 3. Poetical expressions are intranslatable: a 
modification of form invariably modifies content. Scientific expres- 
sions are translatable: modifications of form need not modify con- 
tent 4. The form and content of a poetical expression determine 
an effect which is different from the expression and which is called 
the “imaginative object.” 

Some difficulties in this little catalogue of presuppositions and 
consequences must now be considered. 

Our first target will be the reflexive character of poetical lan- 
guage. The property of refiexivity hardly distinguishes science from 
poetry, if some scientific expressions are reflexive and some 
poetic expressions are not. If, in the first place, Goedel’s proof and 
the semantic paradoxes are reflexive and are scientific expressions 
or groups of scientific expressions, then nonreflexivity is not a per- 
vasive property of scientific expressions or Goedel’s proof and the 
paradoxes are not scientific expressions. They could not even con- 
stitute scientific problems, since their problematic character would 
only occur in a vocabulary which permitted reflexive and therefore 
cxtrascicntific expressions. 

In the second place, most poetical expressions are not obviously 
sclf-rcferent. The poetical expression, “Euclid alone has looked on 
beauty bare,” refers to itself as little or as much as the comple- 
mentary scientific expression, “Eudid was the first to systematize 
plane geometT)'.” Neither expression identifies or purports to 
identify the order or configuration of sign-vehicles. 

* Albert Hofstaclter, “The Scientific and Literary Uses of Language,” 
Syml/olf and Society, cd. by L)'man Bryson and others (New York, 19J5), pp. 
191-195. 
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In the third place, self-reference is an incidental occurrence in 
both poetry and science Some poetical expressions, as well as 
some scientific expressions, are of course self-referent For example, 
Professor Hofstadter cites Mr MacLeish, who has self-referenoally 
declared that ’ 

A poem should not mean 
But be * 

And these hnes are seJf-referent if we pass over the obvious qarhbie 
that they refer and mean only by the heroic sacrifice of their own 
poetic character 

The case of Rossetti is less troublesome when he introduces the 
"House of Life" with two reflexive sonnets 

A Sonnet ts a moment's mommtent ^ — 

Memorial from the Soul's eternity 
To one dead deathless hour. 

A Sonnet is a com its face reveals 

The soul, — Its converse, to what Power 'ns due ' — 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love's high retinue, 

It serves, ® 

Examples could be proliferated without improving the result 
Some poetry refers reflexively, some science refers reflexively 
The view, therefore, which urges that “poetry studies itself’ and 
that science does not is completely misleading 
The manifest rejoinder is that poetic content does not study 
poetic form, but poetic form regulates poetic content Since the 
form of a scientific expression does not uniquely determine its 
meaning, poetic language is thereby disonguished from scientific 
language The rejoinder is also the second view listed above 
This version holds chat the meaning of scientific expressions is 
not uniquely determined by such syntactical properties as con- 
figuration and not at all determined by such syntactical properties 
as meter, rhyme, or alliteration While the sign-\ chicle designates 
a meaning and while a recognizable and repetitive physical struc- 
ture permits an unambiguous designation, that designinon would 
be unaffected by an appropriate change of sign-vchicfcs A suir- 

•* Cited m Hofstadter, p joi . , 

* Dante GabneJ Rossem “The House of Life, The Poetical Worts of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (I ondon 1913). p rj6 
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able announcement which described the proposed translation would 
license prescribed substitutions. 

Furthermore, a translation which incidentally alters rhythmic 
or sjmtactical order is scientifically unobjectionable, = 4 is not 
distorted by the sjmtactical transformation, 4 = x-. 

I want now to raise some doubts about these generally accepted 
and apparently innocuous remarks. I shall do this by constructing 
a tiny scientific language which contains only a few expressions, 
and I should like to talk about two of them. 

This tiny language will contain sign-vehicles with determinate 
designata. It will, therefore, be a semantic language which will 
include among its sentences, “The snow is white.” A precise 
scientific language would require a more exact notation, but the 
nonmathematical character of our language will not prejudice the 
result. And I shall not explicitly introduce rules of designation 
since their assignment raises technical rather than theoretical diffi- 
culties. I will propose and discuss, however, two semantical rules 
for our language as follows: 

1. When any propositional set of sign-vehicles with determinate 
designata occurs in iambic form, that propositional set will be 
negated. “The snow is white” will be read, therefore, “It is not the 
case that the snow is white.” This convention will be followed 
for all propositions in the language. 

2. If the predicate adjective precedes the verb in any proposi- 
tional set of sign-vehicles, the expression will be read as an analytic 
disjunction, that is, “White is the snow” will be read, “The snow 
is white or the snow is not white.” In this case, the office of com- 
municating the logical relations “not” and “cither-or” is assumed 
by the form. 

Now this is a rudimentar)' and uninteresting language. A scien- 
tist would require in addition to other qualifications a talented car 
and an clcmcntar}’ knowledge of grammar. And this might put an 
insuperable obstacle in the Avay of its general acceptance. The lan- 
guage none the less places no limitations upon the precision, com- 
plexity, or translatability of c.\pressions. 

The conclusion is that a scientific language may display a form 
which is neither self-effacing nor transparent. The fact that the 
form of scientific expressions is not authoritative is an accidental 
propcity’ of such expressions and other languages in which the form 
is authoritative arc equally acceptable. The distinction, therefore, 
between science and poetry is not csmblishcd by the tmclaborated 
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contention that the qualities of rhythm and order are not determin- 
ing properties of scientific discourse 
Such objections are sometimes overndden by a more detailed 
analysis of the distinctive character of poetic form It is urged, for 
example, that poetic form is umque because it reinforces rather 
than conveys meaning The very sound and progress of some lines 
illustrate and therefore reinforce their reading “The sound,” says 
Pope, “must seem an echo to the sense 
For instance, in the following illustration, the juxtaposition of 
consonants creates the labored effect designated by the Imes 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast 'weight to throw, 

The Itne too labours, and the ‘words move slow t 

And Coleridge has m his “Metrical Feet” echoed the simple 
statement with the academic meters 


Trochee trips from long to short. 

From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow spondee stalks, strong foot' yet til able 
Ever to come up with dactyl trisyllable 
lambics march from short to long, 

With a leap and a bound the swift anapests throng, • 

The above cases are too obvious and too rare to be convincing, 
though aestheticians dearly love them They overlook the frequent 
exceptions where the echo is very hard, indeed, to hear Consider, 
for example, Blake’s 

The caterpillar on the leaf 
Reminds thee of thy mother's grief* 

or Yeats' 

Autumn is aver the long leaves that love ns, 

And over the mice tn the barley sheaves, 

Yellow the leaves of the Tov.an above us. 

And yello'W the wet wild strawberry leaves^* 


6 Cited in Hofstadter, p 195 

T Cited m Hofstadter, p 295 > « 1 

8 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ‘Metrical Feet The Voetieal Works f 
Samuel Taylor CoUndge {London iA° , 

nVilUam Blake. The Kcjs‘ The Complete Poetry of John Dome and 

William Blake (New \oA 1941), p loao Poentt of 

jo\v B Yeats. “The Falling of the Lcatcs. Tie CoUeeted Foemt 0} 

ir B Yeats (New \ork 19}}), P *7 
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where this reader does not discern the proposed reinforcement. The 
reply which holds that the reinforcement occurs even if we cannot 
find it or hear it is bad logical manners, for it dismisses contrary evi- 
dence as a symptom of human infirmity and settles an empirical 
controversy by fiat. 

The neat presumption, therefore, that poetry illustrates one and 
only one relation of form and content seems faulty. Many different 
relations of form and content may occur, so that more delicate cate- 
gories than “reinforcement” and even “form” and “content” them- 
selves should be devised to encompass them, and all these relations 
may or may not be quite different from the relation of form and 
content in scientific discourse. But the avenue of exploration opened 
by this alternative and by the researches of critics such as Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Blackmur makes even more distressing the lazy accept- 
ance of the traditional rubrics. 

I should repeat for my own safety at this juncture that I am not 
advocating anything so capricious as a marriage between science 
and poetry but am instead asking for better legal grounds of in- 
compatibility than are supplied by the categories of form and con- 
tent. It might be an illuminating exercise if aestheticians and critics 
foreswore the use of “form” and “content” in their working vo- 
cabulary for at least a year and exploited more promising or less 
tired resources. The results, at any rate, could not be worse. 

The traditional commitment to “form” and “content” has gener- 
ated another problem which unlike some philosophical problems has 
some practical consequences. 

Critics who agree that poetry contains both form and content 
where the form in one way or another determines the content also 
agree that poetry cannot be translated. Everyone who is wise seems 
to agree that scientific expressions can be translated without loss. 
The form, at least in part, determines the content, goes the old re- 
frain — and a changed form is therefore a changed content. 

If wc ask why, we shall usually hear at least two answers. One is 
impregnable but empty; the other is vulnerable and, I think, mis- 
leading. 

Let us construct a specific situation in which the impregnable de- 
fense appears. Suppose that an intrepid translator translates “The 
light that never was on land or sea” into “The little flame that 
flickered” and then claims that the meaning and therefore the poem 
is exactly translated. The intractable defender then replies that the 
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sense is not the whole poem, the whole poem is the sense and the 
words and the sounds separately and all mLYed together 

Now suppose the intrepid translator retreats and maintains that he 
has at least translated the meamng if not the poem The mtractable 
defender, encouraged by the first victory, replies that the meaning 
of the original is conveyed by that set of words and no other The 
words were changed, and therefore the meamng was changed The 
poem IS form and content and neither can be disturbed without 
altering the other The mtractable defender might even whisper to 
a bystander, “Doesn’t this failure and the failure of everyone else 
who ever tried to translate poetry make it self-evident that a change 
in form always changes the poem?” 

Now I have called this the impregnable defense, for the poem is 
so defined that any structural modificanon js automatically a dis- 
tortion A translation is disqualified not by facnial specification of 
mistakes, but on the grounds that the words in that order in that 
poem are analytic of the qualiaes of the poem I cannot combat this 
view, for the definition adamantly precludes the possibility of dis- 
confirmmg evidence It is, however, fair to expect consistent apph- 
cation from its advocates, who should, for instance, denounce the 
re-setting of a poem in a new type face for its violation of the 
original form 

The imaginary conversation should also illustrate the dubious tac- 
tics of the defender, since the principle that every poem is unique 
IS invoked to discredit any translation, while the inadequacy of 
translation is then cited to establish the principle that every poem is 
unique But what I find really bizarre about this position is that the 
critics who milicancly defend it hate thereby compromised the evj 
denoal worth of their own professional labors I shall develop this 
difficultyJater 

Now the other view, which is vulnerable, denies exact transla- 
tions but admits approximate translations and adjudicates among 
better and worse translations The traditional prefatory demurrer 
of translators always tells us that the proffered translaoon is a poor 
substitute for the original but is soil better than any other 

Let us again consider a parocular case where the vulnerable de- 
fense emerges This ome we begin wth an English prose translaoon 
of Dante’s Covmtedia The sense of the original is there, ne arc 
told, but the original v'as a poem and this is prose, so tlus cannot be 
an exact translation The translator then returns to his desk and pro- 
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duces the suggested translation in verse. This is closer, we are as- 
sured, but the original was in terza rmta and this is not. It is only a 
closer approximation. But let the suggested translation in terza rhna 
come for\vard and now the complaint is that it is English and not 
Italian. It is closer but not close enough. I do not know whether any- 
one has essayed translating Dante into other Italian but I am con- 
fident the result would be greeted with the reply that it is poetry, 
it is in terza riina^ it is Italian, but it is not Dante’s Italian. It is the 
best yet, but it is still not the original. In fact, the running rejections 
should make clear that only the original can reproduce itself. 

We are then left in the following dilemma. If the Covwiedia or 
any poem is just itself and nothing else, it precludes any translation. 
But the translator who makes approximate translations rejects the 
possibility of any equivalent translation of the very grounds which 
preclude any translation — that is, that the poem is itself and nothing 
else. 

The point is an elementary one which can be illustrated in an- 
other way. Assume that a painter wishes to reproduce a certain 
shade of green from a segment of the rainbow and mixes pigments 
to find a match. He rejects a yellow-green in favor of a blue-green 
and then finds the green which appears to be an exact match. But 
if he were our intractable translator he would at once refuse the 
match because it occurs in pigment rather than light. At the cru- 
cial juncture he invokes an ad hoc criterion which he previously 
omitted and which would have led, if it had not been omitted 
earlier, to the repudiation of his earlier comparisons. 

The translator who is very clever can always find a condition 
jffer the match has been attempted which would discredit it and 
which he conveniently forgets when only graduated approximations 
arc certified. But the translator who is also honest should stipulate 
at the beginning the self-defeating contention that only the object 
itself can duplicate itself. 

A translator is, of course, free to claim that the Qownedia is itself 
and not another thing and that every prose and poetical translation 
fails. But he has thereby averted the adjudication of any conflicting 
claims among competing translations, since the prior imputation of 
uniqueness prevents any warranted comparisons. 

I want to suggest that another prominent set of aesthetic pre- 
suppositions would also license translations. Professor Hofstadrer, 
you will recall, argued that "the cliaractcr of the imaginative object 
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chieved by the artist depends upon the character of the language 
le employs ” ^ ° 

The adherent of this view frequently distinguishes between the 
joem as a spatial instance in the serial order of events, the poem as 
i set of meamngs, and the poem as an imaginative object or effect 
t IS then held that the physical structure becomes poetical when it 
determines an imaginative event located m the reader This imagi- 
native event is at once a function of what has been said and the way 
t has been said, and it is then concluded that no other combmabon 
of words can evoke the same event The order of words on the 
page is then viewed as an instrument to the poebcal character which 
is located m the imagmabve event 
The argument rests on the fundamental misconcepbon that one 
and only one cause can obtain a stipulated effect, and there is no 
substanbal evidence from any empirical domain to sustain this du- 
bious view A marlmespike or a baseball bat vigorously laid about 
the head can arouse the same sum total of pam, water or an eJccmc 
grill can evoke the idenbcal sensation of bear, and more than one 
identifiable order of words could conceivably evoke the same 
imaginative event 

Accordingly, the disancbon between structure and imagmanvc 
event legitimatizes the further assumpuon that a multiplicity of 
structures could determine the same event As a result, the replace- 
ment of an iambic or trochaic form, for example, docs not m itself 
consbtute conclusive evidence for the decision that the imaginative 
event has been commensurately altered Finding alternabve deter- 
mimng conditions which are appropriate may be very difficult, and 
I do not want to minimize the difficulty But the theorebcal possi- 
bility of devising equivalent structures should not be dismissed by 
an unyielding hnguisbc conunicment and is coi^istent with ar least 
one well established view of poetic function 

The obvious demurrer can be entered that the imagmabve effect 
of a poem is so vague that we cannot idcnbfy it A translation might 
therefore produce an equivalent effect, but we should never kno^\ 
that It had The force of this retort, however, ^vouId impose ilhbcnl 
restncbons upon the conduct of literary criticism, ^^hlch has fre- 
quently held that one of its objeebves is the explicabon or idcnti 
ficaoon of the imagmam e effect which is e\ oked by a poem 
When Mr Brooks says, for instance, that Composed Upon 
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Westminster Bridge” creates the effect of surprise^^ and when Mr. 
Frank says that "Trufrock” creates a perception of elements spatialiy 
arranged, the reader must presume that these remarks aim to 
identify the distinctive effect of these poems. Accordingly, if the 
effect of a poem eludes identification, such remarks are irrespon- 
sible and misleading. To be sure, any special claim may be either 
partial or distorted, but the evidential worth of special claims is not 
compromised by an acknowledgment of their contingent status. A 
translator could then say, “As far as I know, I have translated the 
poem exactly.” He might be wrong, and might have missed some- 
thing, but literary criticism is alone in discouraging an intellectual 
pursuit because a logical or analytic guarantee of accuracy is 
wanting. 

Finally, the injunction that poems contain or evoke an intrinsic 
vagueness reduces every reading of a poem to the condition of an 
imperfect translation. Every reading will be to some extent arbi- 
trary or fallible, since it will contain elements which are not com- 
pletely controlled or sanctioned by the ascertainable form and con- 
tent. Therefore, the integrity of any reading can be impugned by 
the same objections which are used to indict a formal translation, 
and the special reproaches leveled against such formal translations 
arc arbitrary and undeserved. 

The theoretical animadversions brought against translation are ill- 
founded, then, and convert an empirical difficulty into an analytic 
impossibility. 

Consequently, the presently held distinction between form and 
content obscures the relation of science and poetry, oversimplifies 
the nature of poetic discourse, and excludes the possibility of exact 
translation through a concealed petitio. The distinction, then, is 
noxious and we will only look for better things after admitting it. 

Qeanth Brooks, "The Language of Paradox,” Critieitm, ed. by Sborer 
others (New York, 1948), pp. 358-359. 

*2 Joseph Frank, “Spatial Form in Modern Literature,” Crittcim, cd. by 
Shorer and others (New York, 1948), p. 38a. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Arc hisconans accord a central place in their inquiries to the for- 
mulation of “penod-stylcs” and to invcsDgaoons of their conceptual 
structure That the enterprise of idcnofying period styles is am- 
bitious and complex is suggested at once by the hyphenated con- 
stituents, “period” and “style” “Style” suggests one of its aims— 
the determination of features that are generic to works of art 
“Period” suggests another and related aim — locating the generic fea- 
tures in the context of a determinate chronology 
Let us begin with a crude statement of the enterpnse and say 
that It has the aim of identifying for the art-works of a given age 
their unities of expressive quality, form, and content At first glance, 
this is quite different from defining styles per se We are describing 
what some tragedies are like when we say, for example, of Greek 
tragedy in the fifth century uc that its st) Ic is such and such But 
we are saying what tragedy should be like when wc define tragedy 
per se, and conclude relative to that definition that Ha7/ilet or Death 
of a Sales7nan is or is not a tragedy The first assertion is ostensibly 
factual and it should be that of the possible fonnulaaons one of 
them IS uniquely true of the fifth cenruty n c The second is osten- 
sibly evaluative and of the possible formulations, therefore, no one 
of them IS uniquely right Wc -ttill select one of them, of course, 
but that will turn on our changing tastes in matters of drama 
The distinction is too easy, however It immediately raises difii- 
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culties and seriously distorts what it seeks to clarify. In the first 
place, there is an obvious sense in which definitions of style per se 
are responsible to fact. There could hardly be a more crushing in- 
dictment of a definition of tragedy, for example, than the allegation 
that there are no dramas to which it applies. If definitions of style 
are formulated with some subject-matter in view, they presumably 
have the purpose and obligation of facilitating, and not hindering, 
the discussion of that subject-matter. It is not unreasonable, there- 
fore, to require of a definition of tragedy that it include at least 
some dramas that, in respect of the definition, are tragedies. Defi- 
nitions of style per se are, in this sense, subject to minimal require- 
ments of factual worth. There is, in the second place, an obvious 
sense in which the use of “tragedy,” when we simply say about a 
drama, “That is a tragedy,” directly affects its use in a statement of 
period-style. I shall discuss at a later point why this is so. 

Fim, however, some preliminary queries about the nature of 
pcno -Styes. A high degree of energy and competence has been 
a ocate to ^ccrtaining period-styles, but despite this impressive 
invttOTent of resources, it is not always clear what attributes of 
peno -Style belong to a designated period or what is at stake when 
disagreement arises about their scope or factual authority. 

we accept the crude statement, investigations into period-styles 
are wsenna y straightfonvard and uncomplicated. The art historian 
simp y se ects a historical epoch, examines the extant works of art 
.rom t at epoch, and catalogues their common features. Of course 
1 a penod-style is to be identifying — that is, if it is to designate 
\\ lat is istmctive about that period — the art historian must in ad- 
ition se ect the features that are characteristic 07jly of that period. 

The result should be a period-style. 

foregoing, however, is little short of caricature. In the first 
p ace, t ere has never been a period in which all art-works are con- 
sca'ucntW ' ‘i^tances of the style assigned to that period. Con- 
ti y the problem for the art historian is not to decide what is 
art-svorks of a period, but of the art-works in the 
nf f.,rr to constitute a style. And in point 

, 1C designation of a determinate chronology as a “period” 
primes already that within it the requisite similarity is present, 
here is, however, much more to this problem than the dctcr- 
Common denominators. Paintings of the eightccntli 
centut) , for c.\amplc, arc said to have the period-style ropoco. Ro- 
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coco IS, ac^rdmg to one art histonan, “a modificat2on or lam 
tion of the Baroque rather than opposition to it,” and m it “the ir- 
reconcilable oppositions of the Baroque were softened into sarcastic 
satires, gentle ironies . and wistful melancholies ” It is, again, “a 
domesticated Baroque, better suited to fashionable townhouses than 
palace halls " (Art hisfonam consider Baroque the period snle 
for seventeenth-century painting and the classic statement of its 
qualities is found m the selection from Wolfflin ) 

The obvious point is that rococo is used to identify the qualities 
in eighteenth-century painting that distinguish it from a style as 
sumed as true of seventeenth century painting, i e , baroque The 
painters cited as exemplary of rococo — ^Watteau, Boucher, Frago- 
nard, etc — are cited because they are exemplary also of the trans- 
formations m pictorial quality that the art historian thinl^s im 
portant As a result, he includes them under his period-style The 
paintings, therefore, that mamtain the baroque style into the eight- 
eenth century are excluded from a place m the period style of that 
century and relegated to the atypical Consequently, it would be 
absurd to suppose that a period style is deaded by counting all the 
painangs m a century and cataloguing the traits inherent m at least 
51 percent of them A period-style is not a counting of pictorial 
noses, and it is, as a result, not easy to pose the kind of question 
that determines its factual authority Clearly, it is not, “Given the 
works of this period, what is it that is characteristic of them^” The 
question has at least three parts What arc the characteristics of art 
worlds in this period that are different and/or mfiuentiaP Of the art 
works m this period, uhich of them manifest these characteristics’ 
Given these a^t-^^orks, what is the formulaoon that most ade- 
quately identifies their common style’ 

The question of what consututes the differences that are im- 
portant and influential is a troubJesome one, and m one sense the 
ans\\ cr turns on considerations of aesthetic relei ance Suppose ever}' 
painting in the eighteenth century depicted a reclining woman sur- 
rounded b} seizing women and cherubs And suppose further that 
rechmng women were neier depicted m the paintings of the 
setentcenth centurj Hnte wc discoiercd a suitable candidate for 
inclusion m a definition of the rococo’ Haic we discoiered some- 
thing important’ The answer requires still another quer}% Im- 
portant and influennal for what’’* If ''C repl}, ‘To paintings as 
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works of art, of course,” we have introduced at once the issue of 
aesthetic relevance. 

The relation of subject-matter to artistic style is not straightfor- 
ward. It depends on a framework of assumptions about which traits 
of an object are its traits qua work of art. One influential critic has 
maintained that ‘‘the representative element in a work of art may 
or may not be harmful; always it is irrelevant.” Assume now that 
an art historian declares allegiance to this familiar maxim and to a 
statement of his professional purpose that proclaims, among other 
things, that the concern of an art historian is the examination of 
paintings qua works of art. He has committed himself, on pain of 
inconsistency, to the exclusion of references to subject-matter as 
alien to his discipline and therefore to the appropriate scope of 
stylistic analysis. 

If the office of art histor}' is transparent in its title, i.e., if it is 
concerned with objects as works of art, and if it is held that the do- 
main of artistic traits in painting, for example, excludes subject- 
matter, then such traits are excluded also from statements of period- 
style. Any controversies, therefore, about the membership of traits 
in the domain of artistic traits will affect decisions about their in- 
corporation in formulations of period-style. 

There is also a more specific sense of artistic relevance that con- 
trols the formulations of period-styles. Suppose, for example, every 
painting in the eighteenth century contained in its upper left comer 
a small black line. Coloration, as distinct from subject-matter, is by 
common consent an aesthetic property of painting, but this fact does 
not warrant any reference to color in a period-style. There is the 
presumption that the reference must be wiporiantly relevant to the 
paintings it designates, must facilitate our making critical sense of 
them. Therefore, the formulation of a period-style raises at once 
questions of critical evaluation, of what features contribute to an 
understanding of the objects denoted by the “period-style,” and to 
an understanding of them as works of art. The art historian is, in 
other words, at once historian and critic. 

There is, as a result, a clear relationship between what I have 
called definitions of style per se and definitions of period-style. 
Both introduce questions of evaluation; although both must be 
based on f.ict, their ultimate merit is not solely factual but turns on 
a delicate balance of fact and evaluation. When we say that tragedy 
has such-and-such a style, wc arc making claims about the proper- 
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ties aesthetically relerant to an understanding of drama as tragedy 
When we say that Greek tragedy m the fifth century a c has such- 
and such a period-style, we are making claims also about the prop- 
erties aesthetically relevant to an understanding of those dramas as 
tragedies And whatever the transformations in our critical vieus 
about the nature of drama, they will affect our views about the 
relevant nature and therefore the period style of dramas Conse- 
quently if there is no uniquely correct formulation of a style, there 
can be no uniquely correct formulation of a period-style 
I turn now to another and more ambitious task sometimes allotted 
to period-styles Someames it is required that they formulate not 
only the characteristics m a period distinctive of a particular art, for 
example, painting or drama, but the characteristics in that period 
distinctive of all its arts, painang^ drama, music, poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, and in case of the baroque, the apparently extra- 
neous matters of philosophy, political orgamzation, and military tac- 
tics As one would expect, the problems multiply 
In the first place, the extension m scope requnes a transformation 
of vocabulary The styles of painung or drama are describable by a 
vocabulary indigenous to each in the sense that its words take their 
meaning from properties charactensticaliy pictorial or dramatic 
A penod-scyle, therefore, chat purports to describe what is distinc- 
tive of many arts together requires a language neutral to their dif- 
ferences Obvious candidates are the languages of emotion and of 
intellectual history Let us consider an example of their use and a 
question of meaning which the use suggests 
Professor Darnells uses both languages indifferently m his pre- 
liminary discussion of the baroque 

A feeling of triumph, of splendour, of certainty, and of power lies 
behind much of this art— a belief m the attainability of truth through 
appeals to authority, to force, and to hca\ enly sanction ^Vc find 
the sensual in conflict wth the asceac, flesh with spine, grace with 
free will Reason fights authority, mysncism is opposed by clear m 
tellectual perception, scholasocism and classical humanism, them- 
selves in conflict, find a new and common foe in rationalism 

The obvious question is whether the expansion of baroque to 
these dimensions is damaging to or destructive of its dcscripmc 
power. There is alwa>s the danger that b>' inflating the subject- 
matter to which a word applies, \\c deflate the word of determinate 
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meaning to a point of factual vacuity. In the first place, it is not 
clear what the words under consideration apply to, whether they 
still describe works of art at all, or refer instead to the attitudes of 
their creators, critics, or audience. It is not clear, as a result, from 
where the evidence comes that determines their suitability as com- 
ponents in a period-style. From art critics, intellectual historians, 
political historians, psj^chologists? In the second place, does the style 
as formulated have the use of describing seventeenth-century art or 
of explaining via cultural traits the fact of its occurrence? And if the 
role is explanatory, are the described features of seventeenth-century 
style simply invoked again and rebaptized as “explanation”? In the 
third place, what in particular does baroque style in its extended 
form assert, describe, or explain about the seventeenth century? 

Another example might clarify the question. The view has been 
advanced that paradox is a characteristic of baroque art and is com- 
mon to the churches of Borromini, the sculpture of Bernini, the 
painting of El Greco, and the poetry of Crashaw and Milton. Now 
there is a tolerably clear sense in which a language may express 
paradox and there may be also tolerably clear meanings for paradox 
as expressed in sculpture, architecture, and painting. What is not 
clear is that “paradox” in each of these uses is a species of the same 
genus, “paradox.” What has to be established, and not assumed, is 
that there is a general meaning of “paradox” such that each of the 
uses is one of its e.xcmplifications. Othenvise the stylistic problem is 
simply transferred and not resolved by exporting it from the 
subject-matter of works of art to that of the meaning of “paradox.” 

Accordingly a statement that there is a property x, characteristic 
of a class of art worlis, is not established by the unelaborated conten- 
tion that each of them lias x. It is necessary, in addition, to show 
tliat X retains a common sense on its several occasions of use. Other- 
wise the statement of period-style is emptied of determinate mean- 
ing or conflates otherwise determinate meanings. 

Given tlic host of problems — methodological, factual, and evalua- 
tive— that confront the art historian, it should hardly be surprising 
that definitions of period-style arc controversial in respect of their 
meaning and evidential worth. On the other hand, whatever the 
ultimate merit of such definitions, there is little question about the 
usefulness of ttying to cstoblish them. The controversies which arc 
always raging about their adequacy, contrary to what some art- 
historians seem to think, arc not to be deplored. They arc an in- 
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tellectual arena in which evidence and critical views are constantly 
being exchanged about the nature and aesthetic quality of works of 
art They provide occasions for the accumulation of new information 
which contributes significantly to appreciation and understanding 
One of the prime intellectual contexts in which we can find in 
formed and responsible discussions of particular works of art is that 
of period-style 
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PERIOD-STYLE AND 
THE BAROQUE* 


Nothing is more natural to art history than to draw parallels be- 
tween periods of culture and periods of style. The columns and 
arches of the High Renaissance speak as intelligibly of the spirit of 
the time as the figures of Raphael, and a baroque building represents 
the transformation of ideals no less clearly than a comparison be- 
nveen the sweeping gestures of Guido Reni and the noble restraint 
and dignity of the Sistine Madonna. 

Let us this time remain on strictly architectural ground. The 
central idea of the Italian Renaissance is that of perfect proportion. 
In the human figure as in the edifice, this epoch strove to achieve the 
image of perfection at rest within itself. Every form developed to 
sclf-e.xistcnt being, the whole freely co-ordinated: nothing but in- 
dependently living parts. The column, the panel, the volume of a 
single clement of a space as of a whole space — nothing here but 
forms in which the human being may find an c.xistcnce satisfied in 
itself, extending beyond human measure, but always accessible to 
the imagination. With infinite content, the mind apprehends this 
art as the image of a higher, free existence in wliich it may par- 
ticipate. 

• From Heinrich ^^'61f^in. Principlft of Art History. Reprinted by per- 
mission of G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. (London). 
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The baroque uses the same system of forms, but m place of the 
perfect, the completed, gives the restless, the becommg, in place of 
the limited, the conceivable, gives the limitless, the colossal The 
ideal of beautiful proportion vanishes, interest concentrates nor on 
being, but on happening The masses, heavy and thickset, come into 
movement Architecture ceases to be what it was m the Renaissance, 
an art of articulation, and the composition of the building, which 
once raised the impression of freedom to its highest pitch, yields to 
a conglomeration of parts without true independence 
This analysis is certainly not exhaustive, but it will serve to show 
m what way styles express their epoch It is obviously a new ideal of 
life which speaks to us from Italian baroque, and although we have 
placed architecture first as being the most express embodiment of 
that ideal, the contemporary painters and sculptors say the same 
thing in their own language, and whoever tries to reduce the psychic 
bases of style to abstract principles will probably find the decisive 
■word here more readily than ivith the architects TJie relancxnship 
of the individual to the world has changed, a new domain of feeling 
has opened, the soul aspires to dissolution in the sublimity of the 
huge, the infinite “Emotion and movement at all costs.’* Thus does 
the Cicerone formulate the nature of this art 
We have, in thus sketching three examples of individual style, 
national style, and period style, illustrated the aims of an art history 
which conceives style primarily as expression, expression of the 
temper of an age and a naoon as well as expression of the individual 
temperament It is obvious that with all that, the quality of the work 
of art IS not touched temperament certainly makes no work of art, 
but It IS what we might call the material element of style taken in the 
broad sense that the particular ideal of beauty (of the individual as 
of the community) is included in it too Works of art history of this 
kind are still far from the perfection they might attain, but the task 
is inviting and grateful 

Arasts are certainly not rcadilv interested in histoncal questions 
of style They take work exclusively from the standpoint of qualit) 

— IS It good, IS It self-sufficing, has nature found a x igorous and clear 
presentment^ Everv thing else is more or less indifferent We have 
but to read Hans van Mar6cs when he writes that lie is learning to 
attach less and less value to schools and personalities m order only 
to keep in view the solution of the artistic problem, which is ulti- 
mately the same for Michelangelo as for Dartholomcw van dcr Heist 



Art historians who, on the other hand, take the differences bet^veen 
the finished products as their point of departure have always been 
exposed to the scorn of the artists: they have taken the detail for 
the essence: they cling just to the non-artistic side in man in wishing 
to understand art as expression only. We can very well analyse the 
temperament of an artist and still not explain how the work came 
into being, and the description of all the differences between Raphael 
and Rembrandt is merely an evasion of the main problem, because 
the important point is not to show the difference between the two 
but how both, in different ways, produced the same thing — namely, 
great art. 

It is hardly necessary here to take up the cudgels for the art 
historian and defend his work before a dubious public. The artist 
quite naturally places the general canon of art in the foreground, 
but we must not carp at the historical observer with his interest in 
the variety of forms in which arc appears, and it remains no mean 
problem to discover the conditions which, as material clement — 
call it temperament, Zeitgeist^ or racial character — determine the 
Style of individuals, periods, and peoples. 

Yet an analysis with quality and c.xpression as Its objects by no 
means exhausts the facts. There is a third factor — and here we arrive 
at the crux of this enquiry — the mode of representation as such. 
Every artist finds certain visual possibilities before him, to which 
he is bound. Not everything is possible at all times. Vision itself has 
its history, and the revelation of these visual strata must be regarded 
as the primary task of art history. 

Let us try to make the matter clear by examples. There arc 
hardly r\vo artists who, although contemporaries, are more widely 
divergent by temperament than the baroque master Bernini and the 
Dutch painter Tcrborch. Confronted with the turbulent figures of 
Bernini, who will think of the peaceful, delicate little pictures of 
Tcrborch? And yet, if wc were to lay drawings by the nvo masters 
side by side and compare the general features of the technique, we 
should have to admit that there is here a perfect kinship. In both, 
there is that manner of seeing in patches instead of lines, something 
wliich wc can call painterly, which is the distinguishing feature of 
the seventeenth century* in comparison with the sixteenth. Wc en- 
counter here a kind of vision in which the most heterogeneous 
artists can participate because it obviously does not liind them to a 
special mode of expression. Certainly an artist like Bernini needed 
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the painterly style to say what he had to say, and it is absurd to 
wonder how he would have expressed himself in the draughtsmanly 
style of the sixteenth century But we are clearly dealing with other 
concepts here than when we speak, for instance of the energy of 
the baroque handling of masses m contrast to the repose and reserve 
of the High Renaissance Greater or less movement are expressional 
factors which can be measured by one and the same standard 
painterly and draughtsmanly, on the other hand, are like nvo lan- 
guages, in which everything can be said, although each has its 
strength in a different direction and may have proceeded to visibility 
from a different angle 

Another example We can analyse Raphael s line from the point of 
view of expression, describe its great noble gait m contrast to the 
pettier fussiness of Quattrocento outlines we can feel m the move- 
ment of the Ime m Giorgione’s Venus the lanship with the Sistine 
Madonna and, turning to sculpture, discover in Sansovino s youthful 
Bacchus the new, long, conunuous line, and nobody \mII deny that 
we feel m this great creaoon the bieath of the new sixteenth century 
feeling it is no mere superficial history-xvritmg to connect m this 
way form and spine But the phenomenon has another side B) ex- 
plaining great line, we have not explained line It is by no means a 
matter of course that Raphael and Giorgione and Sansovino sought 
expressive force and formal beauty m line But it is again a question 
of international connections The same period is for the north, too, 
a period of line, and nvo artists who, as personabtics, have little m 
common Michelangelo and Hans Holbein the Younger, resemble 
each other in that they both represent the type of quite strictly 
linear design In other words, there am be discovered in the history 
of style a substratum of concepts referring to representation as such, 
and one could envisage a history of the development of occidental 
seeing, for which the variations in individual and national character- 
istics would cease to have any importance It is certainly no easy 
task to reveal this inward visual development, because the repre- 
sentational possibilities of in epoch arc never showm in abscrtcc 
punt) but, as is natural, are alwajs hound to a certain expressional 
content, and the observer is then generalJ) inclined to seek in the 
expression the explanation of the hole artistic product 
When Raphael erects his pictorial edificies and, by strict obsen- 
ance of rules, achieves the impression of reserve and dignit) to an 
unprecedented degree, wc can find m his special problem the im 
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pulse and the goal, and yet the tectonics of Raphael are not entirely 
to be attributed to an intention bom of a state of mind: it is rather 
a question of a representational form of his epoch which he only 
perfected in a certain ivay and used for his own ends. Similar solemn 
ambitions were not lacking later, but it was impossible to revert to 
his formulas. French classicism of the seventeenth century rests on 
another visual basis, and hence, with a similar intention, necessarily 
arrives at other results. By attriburing eveiything to expression 
alone, we make the false assumption that for every state of mind 
the same expressional methods were always available. 

And when wc speak of the progress of imitation, of the new im- 
pressions of nature which an epoch produced, that is also a material 
element which is bound to a priori forms of representation. The 
obser^'ations of the seventeenth centur)’^ were not merely woven 
into the fabric of Cinquecento art. The whole groundwork changed. 
It is a mistake for art history to work with the clumsy notion of the 
imitation of nature, as though it were merely a homogeneous process 
of increasing perfection. All the increase in the “surrender to na- 
ture” docs not explain how a landscape by Ruysdael differs from 
one by Patenir, and by the “progressive conquest of reality” we 
have still not c.vplained the contrast between a head by Frans Hals 
and one by Durer. The imitative content, the subject matter, may 
be as different in itself as possible, the decisive point remains that 
the conception in each case is based on a different visual schema — 
a schema which, however, is far more deeply rooted than in mere 
questions of the progress of imitation. It conditions the architectural 
work as well as the work of representative art, and a Roman baroque 
fa9adc has the same visual denominator as a landscape by Van 
Goycn. 


THE MOST GENERAL 
REPRESENTATIONAL FORMS 

This volume is occupied with the discussion of these universal forms 
of representation. It docs not analyse the beauty of Leonardo but 
tlic clement in which that beauty became manifest. It does not 
analyse the representation of nature according to its imitational 
content, and how, for instance, the naturalism of the sixtccntli cen- 
tuty may be distinguished from that of the seventeenth, but the 
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mode of perception which lies at the root of the representative arts 
in the various centuries 

Let us try to sift out these basic forms in the domain of more 
modern art We denote the senes of periods with the names Early Re- 
naissance, High Renaissance, and Baroque, names which mean little 
and must lead to misunderstanding m their application to south 
and north, but are hardly to be ousted now Unfortunately, the 
symbolic analogy bud, bloom, decay, plays a secondary and mis- 
leading part If there is in fact a qualitative difference between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in the sense that the fifteenth had 
gradually to acquire by labour the insight into effects which was at 
the free disposal of the sixteenth, the (classic) art of the Cmquccento 
and the (baroque) art of the Seicento are equal m point of value The 
word classic here denotes no judgment of value, for baroque has 
its classicism too Baroque (or, let us say, modern art) is neither a 
nse nor a decline from classic, but a totally different art The 
occidental development of modem times cannot simply be reduced 
to a curve with rise, height, and decline it has two culminating 
points We can turn our sympathy to one or to the other, but we 
must realise that that is an arbitrary judgment, just as it is an 
arbitrary judgment to say that the rose bush lives its supreme mo- 
ment m the formation of the flower, the apple tree m that of the 
fruit 

For the sake of simplicity, we must speak of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as units of style, although these penods signify 
no homogeneous production, and, m particular, the features of the 
Seicento had begun to take shape long before the year i6oo, just as, 
on the other hand, they long conunued to affect the appearance of 
the eighteenth century Our object is to compare type wrh type, the 
ifrnsfieif ^vrrfi the AtisiW Of coaeve, la stnetest sense of she 
word, there is nothing “finished” all Jiistoncal material is subject to 
continual transformation, but we must make up our minds to estab- 
lish the distinctions at a fruitful point, ind there to let them speak 
as contrasts, if we arc not to let the whole development slip through 
our fingers The preliminary' stages of the High Renaissance arc not 
to be Ignored, but they represent an archaic form of art, an art of 
primitives, for whom established pictorial form docs not yet exist 
But to expose the individual differences which lead from the style 
of the sixteenth century to tJiat of the seventeenth must be left to a 
derailed historical survey which will, to tell the truth, only do 
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justice to its task when it has the determining concepts at his 
disposal. 

If we are not mistaken, the development can be reduced, as a pro- 
visional formulation, to the following five pairs of concepts: 

(1) The development from the linear to the painterly, i.e. the 
development of line as the path of vision and guide of the eye, and 
the gradual depreciation of line: in more general terms, the percep- 
tion of the object by its tangible character — in outline and surfaces 
— on the one hand, and on the other, a perception which is by way 
of surrendering itself to the mere visual appearance and can abandon 
“tangible” design. In the former case the stress is laid on the limits 
of things; in the other the work tends to look limitless. Seeing by 
volumes and outlines isolates objects; for the painterly eye, they 
merge. In the one case interest lies more in the perception of indi- 
vidual material objects as solid, tangible bodies; in the other, in the 
apprehension of the world as a shifting semblance. 

(2) The development from plane to recession. Classic' art reduces 
the parts of a total form to a sequence of planes, the baroque empha- 
sises depth. Plane is the element of line, extension in one plane the 
form of the greatest explicimess: with the discounting of tlie contour 
comes the discounting of the plane, and the eye relates objecB 
essentially in the direction of forwards and baclavards. This is no 
qualitative difference: with a greater power of representing spatial 
depths, the innovation has nothing directly to do: it signifies rather 
a radically different mode of representation, just as “plane style” 
in our sense is not the style of primitive art, but makes its appearance 
only at the moment at which foreshortening and spatial illusion are 
completely mastered. 

(3) The development from closed to open form. Every work of 
art must be a finite whole, and it is a defect if we do not feci that 
it is self-contained, but the interpretation of this demand in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is so different that, in compari- 
son with the loose form of the baroque, classic design may be wken 
as the form of closed composition. The relaxation of rules, the yield- 
ing of tectonic strength, or whatever name we may give to the 
process, docs not merely signify an enhancement of interest, but is 
a new mode of representation consistcnly carried out, and hence 

1 “Klassisch.” The word “classic” throughout this hook refers to the art of 
the High Renaissance. It implies, however, not only a historical phase of art, 
but a special mode of creation of which that art is an instance. (Tr.) 
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this factor IS to be adopted among the basic forms of representation 

(4) The development from multiplicity to unity In the system 
of a classic composidon, the single parts, however firmly they may 
be rooted m the whole, maintain a certain mdependence It is not 
the anarchy of primitive art the part is conditioned by the whole, 
and yet does not cease to have its own life For the spectator, that 
presupposes an articulation, a progress from part to part, which is 
a very different operation from perception as a whole, such as the 
seventeenth century applies and demands In both styles unity is the 
chief aim (m contrast to the pre-classic period which did not yet 
understand the idea m its true sense), but in the one case unity is 
achieved by a harmony of free parts, m the other, by a union of 
parts m a smgle theme, or by the subordination, to one uncondi- 
tioned dominant, of all other elements 

(5) The absolute and the relative clarity of the subject This is a 
contrast which at first borders on the contrast between linear and 


painterly The representation of things as they are, taken singly and 
accessible to plastic feeling, and the representation of things as they 
look, seen as a whole, and rather by their non plasnc qualities But 
It IS a special feature of the classic age that it developed an ideal of 
perfect clarity which the fifteenth century only \aguely suspected, 
and which the seventeenth voluntarily sacrificed Not that artistic 
form had become confused, for that always produces an unpleasmg 
effect, but the explicitness of the subject is not longer the sole 
purpose of the presentment Composition, light, and colour no 
longer merely serve to define form, but have their own life There 
are cases in which absolute clinry has been partly abandoned 
merely to enhance effect, but “relative” clanty, as a great all- 
embracing mode of representation first entered the histoiy of art at 
eke enotnene 'le which icahtj' is hehiOd iwffi sn eye to other effects 
Even here it is not a difference of qualit} if the baroque departed 
from the ideals of the age of Durcr and Raphael, but, as we Jiate 
said, a different attitude to the world 


IMITATION AND DECORATION 

The representational forms here described are of such general sig- 
nificance that even Midcl^ divergent natures such as Tcrborch and 
Bernini— to repeat an example already used— can find room xvithm 
one and the same t>pc The communi^ of st>lc in these two paint- 
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ers rests on what, for people of the seventeenth century, was a 
matter of course— certain basic conditions to which the impression 
of living form is bound without a more special expressional value 
being attached to them. 

They can be treated as forms of representation or forms of be- 
holding: in these forms nature is seen, and in these forms art mani- 
fests its contents. But it is dangerous to speak only of certain “states 
of the eye” by which conception is determined: every artistic con- 
ception is, of its very nature, organised according to certain notions 
of pleasure. Hence our five pairs of concepts have an imitative and 
a decorative significance. Every kind of reproduction of nature 
moves within a definite decorative schema. Linear vision is per- 
manently bound up with a certain idea of beauty and so is painterly 
vision. If an advanced type of art dissolves the line and replaces it 
by the restless mass, that happens not only in the interests of a new 
verisimilitude, but in the interests of a new beauty too. And in the 
same way we must say that representation in a plane type certainly 
corresponds to a certain stage of observation, but even here the 
schema has obviously a decorative side. The schema certainly yields 
nothing of itself, but it contains the possibility of developing beau- 
ties in the arrangement of planes which the recessional style no 
longer possesses and can no longer possess. And we can continue in 
the same way with the whole series. 

But then, if these more general concepts also envisage a special 
type of beauty, do we not come back to the beginning, where style 
was conceived as the direct expression of temperament, be it the 
temperament of a time, of a people, or of an individual? And in that 
case, would not the only new factor be that the section was cut 
lower do\v’n, the phenomena, to a certain extent, reduced to a 
greater common denominator? 

In speaking thus, wc should fail to realise that the second terms 
of our pairs of concepts belong of their verj' nature to a different 
species, in so far as these concepts, in their transformations, obey an 
inward necessity'. They represent a rational psychological process. 
The transition from tangible, plastic, to purely visual, painterly per- 
ception follows a natural logic, and could not be reversed. Nor 
could the transition from tectonic to a-tcctonic, from the rigid to 
the free conformity to law. 

To use a parable. The stone, rolling down the mountain side, can 
assume quite different motions according to the gradient of the 
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slope, the hardness or softness of the ground, etc , but all these pos- 
sibilities are subject to one and the same law of gravity So, m human 
psychology, there are certain developments which can be regarded 
as subject to natural law m the same way as physical growth They 
can undergo the most manifold variations, they can be totally or 
partially checked, but, once the rolling has started, the operation of 
certain laws may be observed throughout 
Nobody is going to maintain that the “eye” passes through de- 
velopments on Its own account Conditioned and conditioning, it 
always impinges on other spiritual spheres There is certainly no 
visual schema which, arising only from its own premisses, could 
be imposed on the world as a stereotyped pattern But although men 
have at all times seen what they wanted to see, that does not exclude 
the possibility that a law remains operative throughout all change 
To determine this law would be a central problem, the central 
problem of a history of art 


Roy Daniells 


BAROQUE FORM IN LITERATURE* 


Until recently the connotations of the word “baroque” have been 
almost without exception unpleasant. The Neiv English Dictionary 
defines it as, “irregularly shaped; whimsical, grotesque, odd” and in 
the examples of usage we find it coupled with terms like “absurd” 
and “frantic." Littre, epitomizing a traditionally French hatred of 
the unbalanced, stigmatizes baroque as “d’une bizarreric choquantc.”^ 
Roget brackets the term with “gaudy,” “tawdry,” “bedizened,” and 
“flamboyant.” The reason for all this is not far to seek. Baroque has 
meant, and for many people still means, nothing more than a ques- 
tionable style of architecture, that of the Scicento. Vituperation of 
this architecture began early: in the introduction to Campbell’s 
Vitruvius Britannicus (1717) we find a sample of that unmeasured 
scorn which was to be poured out on the baroque for the next two 
centuries: 

The Italians can no more now relish the Antique Simplicity', but 
arc entirely employed in capricious Ornaments, which must at last 
end in the Gothick. For Proof of this Assertion, I appeal to the Pro- 
ductions of the last Century. How affected and licentious arc the 
Works of Bernini and Fontana? How wildly extravagant are the 
designs of Boromini, who had endeavour’d to debauch mankind with 

•From the Unhenhy of Toronto Qianerly, Vol. XIV, 1944-45, PP* 393 “ 
40S. Reprinted by permission of the author and the University’ of Toronto 
Press, 

' “Of a shocking extravagance or eccentricity." (MI..) 
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his odd and chimerical Beauties, where die Parts are without Propor- 
tion, Solids without their true Bearing, Heaps of Materials without 
Strength, excessive Ornament without Grace, and the Whole without 
Symmetry? And w hat can be a stronger Argument, that this ex 
cellent Art is near lost in that Country, where such Absurdities meet 
with Applause^ 

The contempt of eighteenth-century connoisseurs, under the influ- 
ence of a revived taste for the “classic,” is at least intelligible, it is 
harder to see why the nineteenth century, exalting Gothic, had not 
a kind word for baroque The failure of Ruskin to recognize the 
style should, perhaps, be taken as a tribute to its innate subtlety and 
sophisucation It has remained for our own generation to attempt to 
do critical jusuce to the graphic and plastic art developed by the 
contemporaries of Milton and the “metaphysicals 

It IS to this present century, then, and particularly to the years 
since the first Great War, that we must look for a saner evaluation 
of baroque A work such as M S Briggs s Baroque Archteemrs 
(loia) testifies to an awakening interest, and three books on baroque 
art by Sacheverell Sinvell bettveen 1924 and 1931, though critically 
vague, are moved by a spirit of new and 8'"“”= ti t 

sigmficant, perhaps! because occupied with a field in which h 
E^h genius is fully at home and scarcely to be rival ed are the 
nel evaluations of seventeenth century poe^ m P“^’ f j 
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and the validitj'- of the kind of cridcism implied by the use of the 
term, there remains a wide terrain where, equipped only with a ten- 
tative formulation of the qualities of baroque and urged by nothing 
more than his own interest in the varied shapes which the elusive 
breath of poetry inspires, the ordinary student may still find scope for 
profitable enquir)\ It is to his advantage to sidestep the warfare being 
waged over ultimate problems of defining and applying the term, 
for these are of great difficulty. Should baroque be taken as meaning 
strictly an art-form, or may it in addition be thought of as a land 
of artistic sensibility, or as a phase of general sensibility, or, indeed, 
as an historical period? And there are always those who exclaim that 
the following up of baroque is the gryphon’s pursuit of the Ari- 
maspian. 

Tlie matter of chronology is a little more urgent, for upon some 
limitation of baroque in this respect depends its rescue from being 
absorbed into the romantic movement; it is all too easy to make 
baroque continuous with, or even a facet of, romanticism. A good 
working restriction is that made by such a conservative historian as 
Preserved Smith, who writes, with reference to the period benveen 
1588 and 1688: “What gives it unity and coherence is the baroque 
style which distinguishes all its achievements.”- Precise limits are, of 
course, neither desirable nor possible. The Asam brothers were 
flourishing in Bavaria in the seventeen-thirties. But for practical 
purposes we may say that the sensibility giving rise to baroque in 
England took shape about the beginning of the last decade of the 
sixteenth century and that, about a hundred years later, b.aroquc 
form in English literature had substantially fulfilled itself and the 
end was upon it. 

The special difficulty which confronts the student of literature 
is the crucial one as to whether it is justifiable to transfer a set of 
values and criteria from the consideration of plastic art to that of 
verbal form. Efforts of this sort have not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful, and there is a justifiable suspicion of any effort to cross such 
ineradicable border lines as separate poetry from sculpture. Yet 
the practical conditions of critical work arc favourable to such 
forays, as long as they are considered as such. “If wc commit our- 
selves too absolutely to the belief that the materials and the objects 
and the origins and the social entanglements of the arts arc too 

2 A History of Modem CuUitre (London, 1930), 604. 
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widely distinct for them to display any essential, common, stylistic 
principles, when they are scrutinized stnctly as pure decoration, we 
are likely to find our craving for an ultimate common ground among 
them too strong for us ’ ^ 

There is, finally, the exceedingly interesting problem of English 
baroque as distinct from continental The contrast with Italian or 
German baroque, with their wealth of plastic art serving as a touch- 
stone in any discussion of form and providing innumerable points of 
reference to literature, is a very strilang one and might seem, at first 
to render futile, not to say ridiculous, the attempt to fasten upon 
the literature of England an apparently alien concept Such items as 
the porch of St Mary s in Oxford the western towers of St Paul’s, 
Temple Bar, Castle Howard and the gate of Plymouth Citadel do 
not provide a very substantial background of reference, and Blen 
heim Palace is a solitary, if impressive, major construction in the 
baroque mode Yet the very fact that literature is the supreme 
artistic expression of seventeenth century England adds zest to the 
effort to discover whether or no the principles of form which 
proved pervasive on the continent have any part m its shaping 

Besides the relative poverty of architecture, painting and sculp 
ture in England there is the further complication of England s 
geographical remoteness and of the traditional Engbsh habit of com 
promise Whereas in Italy the classical renaissance had shot its bolt 
by 1500, m England it had scarcely begun There is no English 
Mirandola The classical renaissance and 

proceed m England pan pasn^, the court of Henry VIII is at once 
*= centre of the cultural revval and the occas.ou ' '™' 

Rome The Elizabethan compromise m matters of the 

a modifying influence, it is essentially a ™ media, ^h^ ^ o 
AnghcaLm prevents a clean ssvecp b, the J'’; * 
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and the validity of the kind of criticism implied by the use of the 
term, there remains a wide terrain where, equipped only with a ten- 
tative formulation of the qualities of baroque and urged by nothing 
more than his own interest in the varied shapes which the elusive 
breath of poetry inspires, the ordinary student may still find scope for 
profitable enquiry. It is to his advantage to sidestep the warfare being 
waged over ultimate problems of defining and applying the term, 
for these are of great difficulty. Should baroque be taken as meaning 
strictly an art-form, or may it in addition be thought of as a land 
of artistic sensibility, or as a phase of general sensibility, or, indeed, 
as an historical period? And there are always those who exclaim that 
the following up of baroque is the gryphon’s pursuit of the Ari- 
raaspian. 

The matter of chronology is a little more urgent, for upon some 
limitation of baroque in this respect depends its rescue from being 
absorbed into the romantic movement; it is all too easy to make 
baroque continuous with, or even a facet of, romanticism. A good 
worldng restriction is that made by such a conservative historian as 
Preserved Smith, who writes, with reference to the period between 
1588 and 1688: “What gives it unity and coherence is the baroque 
style wliich distinguishes all its achievements.”- Precise limits are, of 
course, neither desirable nor possible. The Asam brothers were 
flourishing in Bavaria in the seventeen-thirties. But for practical 
purposes we may say that the sensibility giving rise to baroque in 
England took shape about the beginning of the last decade of the 
sixteenth century and that, about a hundred years later, baroque 
form in English literature had substantially fulfilled itself and the 
end was upon it. 

The special difficulty which confronts the student of literature 
is the crucial one as to whether it is justifiable to transfer a set of 
values and criteria from the consideration of plastic art to that of 
verbal form. Efforts of this sort have not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful, and there is a justifiable suspicion of any effort to cross such 
ineradicable border lines as separate poetry from sculpture. Vet 
the practical conditions of critical work are favourable to such 
forays, as long as they are considered as such. “If we commit our- 
selves too absolutely to the belief that the materials and the objects 
and the origins and the social entanglements of the arts are too 

2 A History of Modem Culture (London, 1930), 604. 
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widely distinct for them to display any essential, common, stylistic 
principles, when they are scrutinized strictly as pure decoration, we 
are likely to find our craving for an ultimate common ground amono 
them coo strong for us.”^ ° 

There is, finally, the exceedingly interesting problem of English 
baroque as distinct from continental. The contrast with Italian or 
German baroque, with their wealth of plastic art serving as a touch- 
stone in any discussion of form and providing innumerable points of 
reference to literature, is a very striking one and might seem, at first, 
to render futile, not to say ridiculous, the attempc to fasten upon 
the literature of England an apparently alien concept. Such items as 
the porch of St. Mary’s in Oxford, the western towers of St. Paul’s, 
Temple Bar, Castle Howard, and the gate of Plymouth Cjtadel do 
not provide a very substantial background of reference, and Blen- 
heim Palace is a solitary, if impressive, major construction in the 
baroque mode. Yet the very fact that literature is the supreme 
artistic expression of seventeenth-century England adds zest to the 
effort to discover whether or no the principles of form which 
proved pervasive on the continent have any part in its shaping. 

Besides the relative poverty of architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture in England, there is the further complication of England’s 
geographical remoteness and of the traditional English habit of com- 
promise. Whereas in Italy the classical renaissance had shot its bolt 
by 1500, in England it had scarcely begun. There is no English 
Mirandola. The classical renaissance and the Protestant Reformation 
proceed in England pari passri; the court of Henry VIII is at once 
the centre of the cultural revival and the occasion of a break with 
Rome. The Elizabethan compromise in matters of the Church acts as 
a modifying influence; it is essentially a via viedia, and the fact of 
Anglicanism prevents a clean sweep by the Reformers. The English 
Church combats Jesuits and Calvinists ivith equal vigour, so that 
the opposition beween Rome and Gene\ra hardly comes to a head, 
except momentarily during the Commonwealth. The Established 
Church contains witiun itself most of the phenomena which arc, by 
any stretch of imagination, parallels to the Counter-Reformation, 
yet it remains unalterably opposed to the papacy. There arc tliere- 
fore lacking in England motives for reaction and proud reaffirma- 
tion which played so large a part in the fonnauon of continental 
and Sxylc” Kevi«=, XUI. .93*. 485). 
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baroque — ^a triumphant curia, the court life of independent princes 
and bishops, an already fully exploited renaissance art technique. 
Everything contributes to make baroque in England more involved 
and conceded than elsewhere. Moreover, the overlapping of cultural 
influences gives rise to two special problems; in the first place, the 
persistence of “gothic” and medieval elements in sixteenth-century 
England may lead us to identify as baroque much that is really 
carried over from before the renaissance rather than developed in 
opposition to it (this is particularly true of the work of Spenser); 
and, in the second, the lateness of the impact of the poetic genres 
of the classical renaissance upon the practice of English writers 
makes it inevitable that they borrow from the continent forms 
which have undergone a long process of development and are al- 
ready, in some of their formal aspects, baroque. 

The best point of departure for the average student is undoubt- 
edly Heinrich Wolfflin, whose five categories, the result of forty 
years of study of European art, differentiate the forms of baroque 
from those of the high renaissance.^ The transition, Wolfflin finds, 
is marked by a change from the perception of an object by outline 
and surfaces to a perception with less tangible design; there is de- 
velopment from the linear and from stress upon limits toward an 
apprehension of the world as shifting semblance; it is Diirer as 
against Rembrandc Instead of employing a plane or parallel planes 
in design, the new technique lays emphasis on depth, recession, and 
diagonal penetration of space. There is also a movement from closed 
to open composition, from a stable equilibrium dominated by ver- 
tical and horizonal axes to a looser form, frequently spiral in its 
movement and suggesting by its s^veep a completion beyond its own 
mechanical limits. Again, the renaissance use of multiplicity in 
design, relying upon the union of independent parts in harmony 
with one another, gives way to a unity achieved by means of a 
single theme or by the subordination to one dominant element of 
all the others, i.e., to fusion instead of co-ordination. Finally, there is 
a change from absolute clarity, in which explicimess is the chief 
aim, to relative clarity, in which light and colour have their own 
life, and beauty is perceived in the very darkness which modifies 
forms. 

Baroque, in the formal sense, represents a perpetuation of the art 

* Ktmstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, translated as Principles of Art History 
(London, 1931). 
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of the high renaissance accompanied by a reaction against it, the 
two being compatible in that the reaction amounts to intensifying or 
accentuating certain elements already present, dislocating or delib- 
erately “deforming” recognized shapes in the interests of greater 
expressiveness, and achieving, on the same stage, a new and striking 
dramatic quality, informed by a sense of splendour and actuated by 
a fresh interest in movement, in the dynamic 

A delight in artistry for its own sake and an intellectual preoc- 
cupation with the effectiveness of techmques make themselves felt 
pervasively m the arts and, as a consequence, there appear certain 
paradoxes a greater lifehkeness in delineation passes easily into an 
effect of unreal theatricality, profusion of detail is found consistent 
with the achievement of a single umty, and what loolvS like the 
wildest of licence may be systematically employed to make an effect 
virtuosity is a keynote 

Within some such general classjficaaon we may find the churches 
of Borromini, such diverse producoons of Bernmi as the colonnaded 
piazza of St Peter’s and the reclining statue of Saint Tcrcsi, and 
von Erlach’s fusion of architecture, sculpture, and painting into a 
consistent whole The vigorous movement of Rubens, Rembrandt’s 
subtlety of design, and the intellectual and esoteric imagery of El 
Greco has each its filiation with the underlying moiement of 
baroque Baroque, then, would appear to be a comprehensive art- 
form based upon a specific artistic sensibility, which m turn springs 
from a general sensibility (One should add what is not always 
recognized — that similar sensibilities may occur at intervals in the 
history of taste but the circumstances surrounding this particular 
outworking in the seventeenth century, together with the much 
more important factor of rhe individuality of the artists concerned, 
make true baroque a unique thing ) A feeling of triumph of splen- 
dour, of certainty, and of power lies behind much of this art a 
belief m the attainability of truth through appeals to authonti', to 
force, and to heaienly sanction This triumph is achieved only 
throuf^h struggle, through an intense effort to achieve unity for the 
collective mind of the age is full of dnmcmcal oppositions, of which 
the wars of religion arc a symbol m England Roman Catholic wars 
against Protestant, Anglican against Dissenter, Prcsbvtcrnn against 
Independent Wc find the sensual in conflict with the ascetic, flesh 
with spirit, grace with free wiH Reason aurhont)', mvsticism 
IS opposed by clear intellectual perception, scholasticism and das- 
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sicai humanism, themselves in conflict, find a new and common foe 
in rationalism. 

With some such tentative criteria, and without regard for the 
unsettled disputes into which a complete analysis of baroque must 
unavoidably plunge, we may make an excursion into the English lit- 
erature of the baroque period. 

Seventeenth-century prose may frequently be described as ex- 
plorative, and, like any other kind of exploration, full of surprises, 
dislocations, tentative adjustments, uncertainties, and unforeseen 
endings. Also, paradoxically, even at its most deliberate and self- 
conscious moments it frequently succeeds in maintaining the air of 
freshness and unexpected variety, for, like certain kinds of “meta- 
physical” poetry, it attempts to approximate in words the actual 
processes of thought rather than the revised conclusion, “so that [to 
quote Burton] as a river runs sometimes precipitate and swift, then 
dull and slow; now direct, then per ambages; now deep, then shal- 
low; now muddy, then clear; now broad, then narrow; doth my 
style flow: now serious, then light; now comical, then satirical; now 
more elaborate, then remiss, as the present subject required, or as at 
that time I was affected.” 

This artistic trick, the presentation of thinking itself, whether 
genuine or whether adopted as a device to simulate psychological 
realism, depends for its effect on the paradoxical but unquestionable 
fact that realistic observation of anything is likely to have, at first, 
the effect of surprise. To watch the mind in operation is to lay one- 
self open to surprise and shock and this was well Imown to the very 
active, if somewhat crude, psychological investigators who mark the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Charron follows a passage 
which pays nominal tribute to the dignity of the spirit of man 
“whereunto God hath given reason,” by a plea for a closer facing 
of the facts: 

But I desire, that after all this we come to sound and to studie how 
to know this spirit; for we shall finde after all this, that it is bodi 
to itselfe and to another a dangerous instrument, a ferret that is to 
be feared, a little trouble-feast, a tendious and inportune parasite and 
which as a Jugler and plaier at fast and loose, under the shadow of 
some gentle motion, subtile and smiling, forgeth, invented!, and 
causeth all the mischiefs of the world: and the truth is, without it 
there are none.® 


50/ ]Visdo7ne (trans.S- Leonard, London, j’ 7 - 8 . 
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The movement m prose away from simple devices such as isocolon 
toward a new and often highly self conscious simulation of the 
mind's actual operation takes many forms A sentence from Milton 
will serve to illustrate one, at least, of th^e, from S7necty7muus 

Some also were indued ivith a staid moderation and soundness of 
argument, to teach and convince the rational and sober-minded, yet 
not therefore that to be thought the only expedient course of teach- 
ing, for in omes of opposition, when either against neiv heresies 
arising, or old corruptions to be reformed, this cool unpassionate 
mildness of positive wisdom is not enough to damp and astonish the 
proud resistance of carnal and false doctors^ then (that I may have 
leave to soar awhile as the poets use) Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, 
arming m complete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn uith 
two blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher breed than 
any the zodiac yields, resembling two of those four which Ezekiel 
and St John saw, the one visaged like a lion, to express power, high 
authont)', and indignation, the other of countenance Jilic a man, to 
cast derision and scorn upon perverse and fraudulent seducers with 
these the invincible warrior. Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, 
drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to 
maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under his flaming wheels 

Here the sentence breaks into unmatchmg parts, with an abrupt 
transition The structure is loose and the thought, branching off 
suddenly, may produce unexpected links — “yet not therefore that 
to be thought” It is interesting also to note how completely the 
whole shape of the sentence is conditioned by the buoyant move- 
ment of the wnter's immediate emooon 
In the profuse employment of emblems, epigrams, aphorisms, 
metaphors and “dark conceits,” and perhaps also in the compressed 
Baconian essay and in some of the “characters, ’ there operates a 
desire for signiffcanc condensiciofr— o/rei? associated 'n-nh she 
TacJtean style— the accompaniment of which is a deliberately 
sought obscunty It is unnecessary' to quote any of the numerous 
and well-known passages from the sermons and letters of Donne m 
uhich there is the charactcnsric baroque expressiveness, shrouded 
by vaneues of simultaneous imphcation, by the alternate opening 
up of vistas and summary' convergence of meanings to a single point 
Donne’s capacity for operating on a number of planes of thought 
at once and for moving irregularly from one to the other is masterly, 
and has obvious analogues m other baroque design 
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A curious attestation of the essentially baroque manner of much of 
the current prose is afforded by the v^ery careful and specific de- 
nunciation poured upon it by Sprat, Glanville, and others anxious to 
re-establish a simple, clear manner in writing. In his History of the 
Royal-Society (1667, pp. 111-13) there is a passage, too long to 
quote here, in which Sprat’s denunciation turns upon two points: the 
tendency to e.xpand and inflate style into "luxury,” "redundance,” 
“abundance,” “volubility,” “extravagance,” “amplifications,” “di- 
gressions,” “swellings,” and, second, a mysterious, unclear and fig- 
urative way of writing which leads to “mists,” “uncertainties,” 
“tropes,” “figures,” mysteries,” “metaphors,” “deceits.” The style he 
sets up by way of contrast is not expanded, but “close” and “naked,” 
characterized by “shortness”; it is not obscure, but “positive” and 
“clear,” resulting in “plainness”; it does not strive for artistic ex- 
pressiveness, but for “naturalness,” “easiness,” and “primitive 
purity.” His condemnation, then, falls exactly and squarely on the 
abuse of two kinds of baroque device, that of expansion into pro- 
fusion, especially the profusion of ornamentation, and that of con- 
densation into the obscure and the shadowed. His positive demands 
are directed against a root principle of the baroque manner — the 
achievement of the maximum expressiveness by every artistic device 
available. Glanville has almost the same comment and criticism: he 
approves of a style in which: 

The Epithets are genuine, the Words proper and familiar, the 
Periods smooth and of middle proportion: It is not broken with ends 
of Latin, nor impertinent Quotations; nor made harsh by hard words, 
or needless terms of Art; Not rendered intricate by long Parentheses, 
nor gaudy by flaunting Metaphors; not tedious by wide fetches and 
circumferences of Speech, not dark by too much curtness of Expres- 
sion: Tis not loose and unjointed, rugged and uneven; but as polite 
and as fast as Marble; and briefly, avoids all the notorious defects, and 
wants none of the proper ornaments of Language.® 

In the field of drama there would appear to be evidences of 
baroque form, widely separated chronologically and so disparate in 
their nature as to make synthesis still a matter for speculation. Anx- 
ious as one might be to keep off the knottj’- problem of the connection, 
if any, between the art of Shakespeare and baroque, it is impossible 
not to suspect a relation between the progression from high renais- 


® PUis Ultra (London, 1668), 84-5. 
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sance to baroque and the evolution of form from the symmetrical 
arrang-ements of A Ca?rtedy of Errors to the looser structure of, 
say, Lear m which the demands of the tragic theme are satisfied by a 
preoccupaaon with the total effect of the play-with its shape as a 
umfied whole At the other end of the scale are the heroic plays of 
Dryden Their logical magnificence, the vigorous unreality of their 
action, and rhetorical insincerity of their emotion, together with the 
deliberate artistry of resounding rodomontade, result in a kind of 
massiveness uhich, although rcmmiscent of Louis Quatorze nther 
than of the Seicento, has, clearly enough, its place m the total pattern 
we are considering 

In examining the poetry of the period, it is, of course, impossible 
to tip Wolfflm’s concepK over into another kind of arc and use 
them immediately as criteria But analogues cannot fail to suggest 
themselves The heavy, explicit didacticism and matter of*fact piety, 
exemplified in Tottel’s Miscell/my, lose rheir dominance over re- 
ligious poetry and make way for that rich metaphor, charged uith 
mystical implication, which we find in, say, Vaughan The popu 
lanty of the high renaissance sonnet sequence wanes suddenlv, giv- 
ing place to a new interest in the semintic detemunaaon of rhythm, 
from Donne develops the fashion of simulating m one's stanza the 
motion of the thinkig mind Chapman proclaims a cult of delihcr 
ately sought obscurity, and the minor “metaphvsicals” pursue a 
policy of “heightening words and shadowing sense” Spenser and 
Alilton present a contrast, to which we return presentiv', between 
metrical forms of independent stibihtv^ and the enjambment of the 
continuous verse paragraph All fins suggests a transition similar to 
that which Wolfflin discerns in lus owm field of the graphic and 
plastic arts 

The school which Johnson characterized as "on the wwteh for 
novclt)” knew how to trouble the smooth course of a conventional 
Platonic sentiment or achieve an effect hv "breaking of accent A 
similar understanding of the possibilities of deformation in the 
technical sense of the word — ^was possessed Iw the architects who 
broke the rccnilutitv'’ of a circle of columns indented the uniform 
hnc of a cormcc with shadows recessions or aclucacd moacmcnc hv 
corkscrew inij pillars Both cmplovcd inrcllccruillv conceived devices 
to produce unusual and striking beauties and CJiors phrase defining 
sev entcenth centurj w it— "a rough reasonableness beneath the shcht 
l>ric grace”— goes as well for the logically embodied fantasies of 
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the Brothers Asam. The “metaphyacal” conceit is not infrequently 
itself a baroque device. In most of its varieties, and especially in its 
union of disparates and its concentration or dilation of ideas, it has 
the baroque quality of surprise, movement, and dramatic effective- 
ness. Frequently, too, it has a sigmficant darkness, deliberately used 
for accentuation: as Bacon says of “parabolical” poetry, “it serves 
for obscuration; and it serveth also for illustration.” 

“Out of the high style developed from Marlowe through Jonson 
. . . the seventeenth century separated two qualities: wit and mag- 
niloquence,” writes T. S. Eliot in his essay on Marvell; and on the 
same principle, though on a smaller scale, contraction and dilation, 
often immediately consecutive, are the groundwork of many a 
“metaphysical” conceit. The image becomes a lens to focus an idea, 
to effect a rapprochement between microcosm and macrocosm: 
Marvell’s “drop of dew” 

Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less. 

And, as a result of this compression, of this narrow band of contact 
between the disparate ideas, the image easily flares off into illimitable 
suggestion; indeed, one may apply to it Marvell’s lines on the dew- 
drop which follow later in the same poem: 

Hoxi) loose and easy hence to go, 

How girt and ready to ascend; 

Moving but on a point below. 

It all about does upwards bend. 

There is a clear analogy benveen the ingenious use of metaphor and 
the baroque employment of perspective to condense a great deal 
into a single line of vision, and one is tempted to see a likeness be- 
tween the “O altitude!” of “metaphysical” thinking and the topmost 
flourish of ornament which seems to relieve the lateral pressure in 
a fagade or the leaping up of El Greco’s tense lines into curves 
which fulfil themselves beyond the limits of the canvas. 

The “metaphysical” image exerts its maximum effect at a single 
point of association; it has the air, even at its best, of an intellectual 
totir de force. The baroque architect employs similar devices: a 
flat ceiling, painted to simulate the interior of a dome when viewed 
from a single marked position, will change into ridiculously distorted 
proportions if seen from any other spot. And this brings us to the 
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ommol danger shared by all forms of baroque art, 
lUowing adroitly handled devices to become an end in themseU es of 
permimng the delight in overcoming difficulties and B 

effects by superb manipulation to run not „ 

the edge of this pitfall and all the “metaphysicals 
or later, even Marvell slips easily from a firmly controlled abun 
dance of witty imaginanon to the mere bag of tricks 
Yet thus the laden House does sweat, 

And scarce endures the Master gr^t 
But where he comes the swelling Hal 
Stirs, and the Square grows Spherical 

Donne, Crashaw, and Milton ate rctntTf 

esting exponents of baroque form in po ^ j shapes, Crashaw 
his efrlyLd deliberate ^-location of conven^^^^^^^ 
because of his direct connec adiberate artistry of his 

Milton for the large structure and 

major works, which give a wid^Md f D„„ne’s work 

As against the verse of the Uizao technical vittuosit)-, 

shows great vigour, ^ way^common to other baroque 

and he exhibits ^ese qualities ma y jeir lum- 

artists In his effort for “™P'7 .f P'^mces’ to solve them The 

self difficult problems and straim al _ ^,^emplc, seems to take its 

first stanza of “The Canoniza ' j cePs protest— Pot 

shape from the immediate ™'P”"""/,„;e ” The succeeding stanzas 
GoLake hold your difficulty and the concluding one 

conform to the model with ^ j.nes to h.s brother poet 

exemplifies m no uncertain manner Care 

Onr.ou.U.o,,.el.^^ 

IPiifc her tough thick riooo 

Thy giant fancy ,-„cnee of outbreak, com- 

Repeatedly m Donne '''= ^^^^^XTan^ timooth line, and then a 
poLd fracture of smooth conven dnmatic pattern 

masterly moulding of the effect of superimposing 

sirXSSSr 

rrom death, you numberless mi 
Of souls . . . 
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His poem, “The Bait,” lends itself to direct comparison with Mar- 
lowe’s “Passionate Shepherd” and Raleigh’s “Reply,” and we find, 
in spite of surface similarities, that Donne had introduced the new 
tension and dramatic realism which might be expected. The imagery 
becomes more difficult and more concentrated and the whole is 
made to subsen^e a single underlying movement of the imagination 
in a fashion far more subtle than in the earlier pieces. 

The poetry of Crashaw affords the best, or at least the most 
obvious, example of baroque technique, and this matter has been 
adequately dealt with by Praz, Warren, and Beachcroft. But a 
further and exceedingly important point not often recognized is 
that the criteria used to establish Crashaw as a baroque artist may 
be applied to a number of his contemporaries with a like result. iMar- 
vell’s plea “To His Coy Mistress” is at one and the same time a 
formal argument and an emotional outburst; irresistible logic and 
complete extravagance combine in one, and abundant fancifulness 
does not interfere with the intellectual presentarion of a case. Pas- 
sionate, witty, formal, surprising, compressed in the extreme yet 
bursting with wild and even terrible imagination, the piece is, in its 
own way, as good baroque as anything in the century, and is almost 
directly reminiscent of some fantastic doonvay of von Erlach’s. 
Carew exemplifies one of the decorative aspects of baroque: “The 
Rapture,” with its ostensible passion yet obvious theatricality, ex- 
hibits on a larger scale than usual the poet’s capacity for developing 
a theme in the spirit of a virtuoso, and one comes, almost as defi- 
nitely as when following Crashaw, into a world of words remote 
from things. The capacity of baroque poetry to put decoration 
above any other function, when this is felt to be necessary, makes 
it peculiarly suitable to the handling of rigid dogma, to the elabora- 
tion of a ritual, and Carew has a ritual to elaborate, a dogma to 
embroider, for he is concerned with the rites and doctrines of love: 

St4ch incense, vows, and holy rites as were 

T o the involved serpent of the year 

Paid by Egyptian priests, lay 1 before 

Lneinda's sacred shrive . . . 

As clearly as anyone, Carew exemplifies the intellectual excitement 
over poetry as form, over the handling of a familiar medium with 
the utmost technical skill and refinement; he is a master of elabora- 
tion. 
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There are other qualities of Crashaw’s verse \vhich distinguish it as 
baroque and which, far from being peculiar to Crashaw, belong also 
to a number of his contemporanes The capacity for acluevmg unity 
in comphcauon and for subordinating the validity of the single Jinc 
to the internal cohesion of the passage are well Joiown to the 
student of Milton's longer works Ingenious surprises abound in 
Herbert, the use of words as symbols reappears m Traherne, and 
the elaboration of a series of highly flexible and individual methods 
out of the materials supplied by the conventional formalism of the 
high renaissance is a feat common to an architect like Pozzo and 
to Donne and Mikon 

Finally, one may note how often the poets present what would be 
a baroque subject or design if graphically portrayed Marvell for 
example, with exactly the capacity of the baroque punter for em- 
bodying an emotion in one dramatic gesture and for dealing with a 
subject like martyrdom with a mixture of high unreality , sy mbohsm, 
and theatrical convincingness, gives vs a poman of the lover 

See hoiv he naVd and fierce does stondy 
Cuffing the Thunder utth one hand, 

While ivith the other he does lock, 

And grapple, •wttb she stubborn Bock 
From tcbich he utth each Wave rebounds, 

Torn into Flames, and ragg'd iiith Wounds 
And all he says, a Loter dress 
In bis oxen Blood does relish best 

It IS interesting to examine the poetry of Spenser and of Milton 
with a view to discovering whether there arc points of correspond- 
ence betAveen the differences uiuch separate them and those which 
lie between high renaissance art and baroque The comparison is of 
especial value because both poets are concerned to a great extent 
With the same fundamental problem, the relation of the sensuousness 
and learning of the renaissance "with the serious moral purpose and 
supernatural sanctions of Puntanism 

Alilton tends much more strongh than Spenser to unifv'’ and 
uni\ crsahze the situations avith avhich he deals, he sees in his oxvn 
problem the problem of all the English saints, or of the entire 
Church, or of mankind at large, his disappointment mcr Mary 
PoMcII IS the occasion for a genera! treatise on dnorcc, and so on 
At the same time, his emotions arc more \ioIcnt Spenser’s lose for 
XV Oman is all ‘pure affections” and “modest thoughts,” without m- 
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txoversion or serious moral struggle, while Milton passes suddenly 
from self-conscious restraint to disillusion, and the bitterness and 
complication of his own experience shadow his portraits of Eve and 
Dalila. Spenser’s eager and idealistic temperament is fundamentally 
gentle and his ultimate feeling for things proceeds from a belief in 
beauty and love; Milton sets up the standard of virtue and liberty. 
Spenser passes easily from epithalamla to “complaints”; he loves 
earthly beauty, and, because it is unstable, he turns to more lasting 
joys in Heaven. Milton is always aware of the interrelation of sorrow 
and joy and he sees the same beauties and the same moral problem 
in Earth as in Heaven. 

The most obvious qualities of Spenser’s style are, perhaps, fluency, 
fecundity, ease, melody, and pervasive charm; Milton may be said 
to embody all these in his art, but to interfuse also new seriousness, 
weight, and depth and deliberately to complicate his designs: extra 
elements of dramatic and didactic controversy are added to Milton’s 
side of the balance. 

The Spenserian stanza has an independence of its own; even in 
the midst of action or argument each set of nine lines contrives to 
maintain its own integrity. The recurrence of the second rhyme 
linlts all parts of the stanza together; the tendency to make the fifth 
line either a pendant to the first quatrain or the beginning of the 
second gives the whole scheme a pivot to turn upon and assists the 
internal balance of the stanza. The well-recognized use of the final 
alexandrine is also in keeping: it tends to close the stanza off, while, 
at the same time, it adds to the melodiousness and tranquillity of the 
total effect. 

■V^^Jiefher we turn to the sonnets of the Amarettij the books of 
The Faerie Qiieene — where, Spenser tells us, “many other adven- 
tures are intermedled; but rather as Accidents than intenements” — 
the stanzas of the Epithalainion, or the separate months of The 
Shepheards Calender, the effect is the same — in a word, disparate: 
each section is set in relation and balance with others and linked into 
a unity of consecutiveness, and each part possesses an independent 
and stable unity of its own. 

Separateness and consecutiveness are marks also of Spenser’s 
formal thought. In his Hyvme of Heavenly Beautie, for instance, he 
juxtaposes the neo-Platonic world-view, which finds beauty, love, 
and virtue in close interaction and beholds an ascending scale of 
being leading to God, with the orthodox Protestant view, according 
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to which the impassable gulf between sinful man and a holy God is 
only to be bridged by the sacrifice of Christ Each vie^v fulfills its 
part m the artistic structure of the piece and the violent clash noes 
unregarded ® 

IVIiIton, on the other hand, develops verse forms remarl^ble for 
their flexible continuit)^ — above all, m the three great poems of his 
maturity The predominance of semantic rhythm over metrical 
structure grows greater as time goes on, the integrity of the line, 
consistently respected by Spenser, gives way to “deformation ’ 
Milton's renunciation of rhyme is the deliberate, conscious action 
of the baroque artist who prefers expressiveness and the continuity 
of the sense to sec form those who sack to rhyme, he writes, “ex- 
press many things otherwise, and for the most part worse, than else 
they would have expressed them it is better to rely upon ‘ apt 
numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously drawn out 
from one verse into another ” The laiger units of Milton’s work 
exhibit the same “drawing out” every episode of Paradise Lost has 
ICS place m the complete scheme and the vanous centres of interest 
are not so much linked in succession as united by a multitude of 
radiating connections 

Milton’s view of the world and life is in harmony uith the fore- 
going We are in the midst of a complicated senes of happenings, to 
which God alone holds the key, and His mysterious, hidden pur- 
poses are “ever best found in the close ” While the allegory of The 
Faerie Queene separates out into distinct planes which require httic 
connection with one another, in Paradise Lost the factual and his- 
torical form an unbroken continuity with the mythical, and no 
dividing line can be traced 

A. necessarily vexed problem is the rclanon of both Spenser and 
Alilton to the “classical ” In the sense of achieving order in bcautv, 
both are, of course, classical But the kinds of order they bring forth 
are not the same In Spenser it is chiefly a flexible adapting of stjlc 
to subiect, moment by moment— “dew c observing of Decorum 
everye where" In Milton syntheses are more complex, and mcom- 
paabihues, w hilc less obvious, arc more fundamental the struggle to 
cast a Christian theme into a classical mould is unremitting His 
form shows new elements of movement, weight, and surprise As in 
the architectural d.acrams of Poxzo one miv see the materials of the 
classical architecture of ant,qoitv~iB stock in tradc-nlnplav cd m 
new alignments and perspeem cs, produenv c of saliences and rcccs- 
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sions, of massive groupings and unexpected effects, in a similar way 
Alilton’s classicism turns out to be a baroque variety: “Classical in 
structure and (at bottom) in his style and rhetoric, he develops the 
old epical artifices to produce effects of vagueness and immateriality 
which they had never before been made to serve. . . . And the dif- 
ference between him and Dante in general is, as should be expected, 
that between the Middle Ages and the Secondary Reformation, not 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.”^ In Lycidas, although Milton 
employs the method of the classical clegists and some of their ma- 
terials, there is “bitter constraint” which, brealdng the metrical flow 
and troubling the even tenor of formal lament, is only subdued by 
an extreme tension maintained between discordant elements. No- 
where, perhaps, does he achieve more triumphantly the peculiar 
unity of baroque chan in this tightly strung web of opposing forces. 

Examining Paradise Lost for evidences of baroque design and 
decoration we find a numerous series of resemblances, no one of 
which need be pushed too far, between Milton’s structural methods 
and those of the baroque architect. And on the simply impression- 
istic side, such a building as the ecclesiastical foundation at Melk, by 
its air of proud dominance, its well-articulated design, and its strik- 
ing ornamentation, conveys to one observ’er, at least, an impression 
very similar in kind to that produced by Milton’s great poem. Para- 
dise Lost illustrates the desire for construction on a large and 
comprehensive scale: it contains everything known, in space and in 
time, and its problem is the whole problem of God, man, the 
universe, good and evil. Its architectural planning is bold in the 
extreme and on the whole successful. And if one wishes to be fanci- 
ful, the bridge bulk from hell by Sin and Death may be looked upon 
as an example of the “solids without their true bearing” to which 
baroque fantasy may run. Milton assures the reader, in three sets 
of parentheses, that this thing is possible, yet the great incongruous 
arch of flotsam, bound together by the petrifying glances of the 
anxious architect and throwing out of balance both the physical and 
moral symmetty of the universe, strikes one, when viewed beside 
the traditional empyrean and the spheres, as a highly spectacular 
tour de force. 

If we turn from structure to decoration, Milton’s handling of the 
simile shows deliberate and unusual technical expedients. It has been 

E. El. Stoll, Poets and Playxsrights (University of Alinncsota, 1930), 289. 
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demonstrated elsewhere that Milton’s epic similes maLe use, to an 
unprecedented degree, of prolepsis and condensed suggestion, and 
that their organic quality often makes it possible to extend their 
application, point by point, at great vaneiy® His preference for 
the ornate and magificent figure over the simple and homely one is 
an additional and congruent point Furthermore, the distribution 
of figurative and decorative elements in the epic is in deliberate!) 
uneven groupings 

There is some fundamental m the baroque aesthetic which pro- 
duces bold clashes of colour, di/HcuIc equilibrium m design, effects 
of tension and straining movement, and the unification of what 
individually is unbalanced into the wholeness of a designed compo- 
sition Milton makes use of similar devices in his thinlong and m the 
formal handling of his poetry Continually he struggles to bring 
comprehensive variety into unity the great battles m Heaven epit- 
omize all warfare and their phrases remain logically incongruous, 
yee their total impression satisfies the reader, the Ptolemaic system 
and the Copernican are made rcluctandy to shake bands, on the 
small scale we find phrases such as ‘‘ever-burning sulphur uncon- 
sumed” and ‘‘darkness visible”, and viewing Milton’s work in the 
largest terms we find a struggle to unify the renaissance and the 
Reformation Everywhere Milton tends to reject the merely self- 
contained, he has httle interest m a consecutive procession of ideas 
or events unity through relations of dominance and subordination 
IS his consistent desire A motif which runs through all his wriung is 
the conflict between passion and reason with the necessity of sul)- 
jeccing the former to the latter 

All this goes to explain Milton's choice of theme Not for him 
the materials of Spenser and Sidney, be refuses 

to dissect 

With long and tedious bavac^ fabled hugbts 

Instead of the meandering and consccutne, Alilton chooses the 
tangled which needs actnc and difficult esplanation he will (ustift 
the wajs of God to man, and this effort to fuse dogmatic assertion 
with careful, reasoned argument shapes his whole design and not in- 
frequently affects the very cadence of his actsc In an indignant 
plea for \ engcance, he can supenmposc the rh) thm of his iropreca- 

8 James aaTialcr. “Tfie Atihomc Simile' iPML-A^ ALVI, ipji, iojt- 7 t) 
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tion over the conventional beat of the sonnet form and its division 
into octave and sestet: 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheepy and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontesey that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hillSy and they 
T o heaven. 

As surely as the Augustan clarity of epigram is associated with the 
heroic couplet, so Milton’s tough and reasoned dogmatism, his 
intense and splendid quality of supported asseveration are associated 
with the “sense variously drawn out” into the web of a verse-para- 
graph and with the high, flagrant splendour of his images. 

Milton’s selection of images and themes will also bear examination 
in the light of certain well-known preferences traditional among 
baroque painters. His feeling for the ornate portal, with a decoration 
of heraldic figures is, at least, interesting: the kingly palace gate of 
heaven, with frontispiece of diamond and gold; the alabaster pillars 
at the entrance to Eden, with celestial armoury hung high; and the 
flame-wreathed gate of hell, with its writiung, shadowy figures on 
either side. Sin and Death themselves, by their moral significance, 
their dramatic gestures and the chiaroscuro which half conceals them 
are rendered far more terrible than, say, the monsters of Spenser, 
which by contrast seem merely grotesque. 

Of much more importance is Milton’s handling of themes of power 
and triumph, of apotheosis. A magnificent piece of baroque artistry 
is found in the return of Messiah when, after his victory, “He cele- 
brated rode, Triumphant through mid Heaven”; and even better 
is the ascent of the Son after the work of creation: 

The planets in their stations listening stood, 

While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

. . . He through Heaven, 

That opened wide her blaring portals, led 
To God's eternal house direct the way — 

A broad and ample road whose dust is gold . . . 

It is with some basis in critical comparison, then, as well as with 
the support of impressionistic feeling, that one reads, sav, the first 
book of Paradise Lost as a baroque piece. The inherent theatricalitj% 
accented by the most artful chiaroscuro, of the presentation of 
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hell, the author’s delight m the most ostentatious splendour and m 
effectively massed images in particular, the sense of intricate, broken 
outline m the description of the infernal scene— the quality of these 
elements is characteristic of the whole treatment Satan’s rebellious 
verve controls by its movement of fierce defiance the whole book 
and carries with it much of Milton’s own spirit of revolt, yet even 
this fiery gesture is made a part of the gigantic and organic whole of 
the poem, as Milton follows with relentless judgments the career of 
the fiend and succeeds in holding in one tense equihbnum his oun 
strong instinct for individualistic revolt and his Christian submission 
to reasoned doctrine, to the revealed u lU of God 
The English-speaking, scholarly world has shown some distrust of 
baroque as a usable concept in literary classification, and in its crin 
cism of German works on English baroque, in particular, there is 
a notable preponderance of light over sweetness It is encouraging, 
nevertheless, to see some instances of deliberate and careful apprccia 
tjon of the baroque features in the seventeenth century, as in Mr 
Tdlyard’s “Introduction” to Milton’s Private Cotrespovdence and 
Acadetmc Exercises (1932) Of the tone of some of the letters 
Tillyard remarks, “It has a kind of baroque gravity like that 0/ a 
good heroic play, imperturbably and solemnly exaggerated and \ct 
critically conscious of the exaggeration”, and of another sec of 
correspondence, “The formality of the style which m the Cam- 
bridge letters' was uaphasantiy cold and stikcd now seems to glow 
With an apt Italianate warmth The baroque of Lecce has, as it w cre, 
supplanted the baroque of Peterhouse chapel ” 

There are many advantages to the use of baroque as a touchstone 
for the literature of the time Now that the boundanes of sc\cn 
teenth'Centur}' scholarship are clearlj marked and the metaphi si 
Cals” collectiselj and indmdua!!^ dealt with, the search for baroque, 
conducted with the neces^ry spresasatura and with no desire 
to achieve a premature codification, is not without its pleasures 
There is excellent fun to be had in the slightiv disreputable pursuit 
of poaching across the boundaries w Inch separate the arts 
The recognition of a baroque period means, among other things, 
that the century need no longer alua^s draw apart like a pack 
of tapered cards To establish umt> across the chasm which ls at 
present too often allowed to diwdc the age of Satmoii Agamies, 
The rdgrnii's Progress, and the heroic plav from the rest of the 
cencuo'> ****= baroque triumph 
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Baroque stagecraft; the relation between baroque form and the 
Plotinian aesthetic; baroque music: these are further subjects for 
investigation. 

Baroque, as a usable concept, will have its day and, fulfilling its 
purpose, pass (one hopes) into the dim limbo of worn out critical 
tools. At the moment, it seems opportune and useful because it 
readily provokes that perpetually renewed freshness in our apper- 
ception of poetry which alone justifies the labours of formal criti- 
cism. Besides providing, independent of languages, some means of 
comparison between English poetry and European art in general, the 
re-examination of familiar works on the lines here indicated — but 
by those whose discriminations of form are rendered more subtle 
by special studies — ^would, I believe, reveal a varied richness of 
artistry too often left to simply intuitive appreciation. 
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Perusals of recent literature on the Baroque in either the fine arts, 
in literature and music, in history and philosophy, or in culture in 
general, will show anyone that various hinds of confusion prevail 
Thus another effort to explain and clarify some of the basic issues 
may be welcome A re-thinhmg and sorang out of some of the 
major problems of the Baroque should proiide a helpful founda- 
tion for future invesagations of a more detailed Jond 
In attempting to do this, I shall concentrate upon the troublesome 
problems that cluster around the idea of the Baroque as the st^Ie 
of the period extending, roughly, from 1590-1700 Thus the con- 
cept of the Baroque as a recurrent tx’pe or phase of other st)lcs — 
eg, Hellenistic Baroque, Gotluc Baroque, or nineteenth centur) 
Baroque — is excluded from this discussion Nor is it nccessat}', for 
my limited aim, to consider the complex and difficult problem of 
determining the extension of Baroque art, as specified here, into the 
eighteenth cenrur}' The central issue is to find a saiisfactor)’ mean- 
ing or referent for the stjlc of scxcntecnth-ccntury art What per- 
vading quality' or hat set cral qualities, scholars asl^ again and agnn, 
docs one find in the Baroque period^ Do these qualities pertain to 
cv erj'thing that concerns the Baroque era or do the^ \aiy according 
to the field of int estigation and according to time and place- Arc 

•From Tie )o»ma\ of AfSthettes and Art Crtttann, Vol MV. Vo l 
Spring 19^1, pp tjs-tSj Rcpnnted b> permission of the author and Tbe 
Jotimjl of Aetthetict ana Art Cnttcum 
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the questions that arise concerning Baroque style verbal or real ones? 
Should the word “Baroque” be used in a narrow or wide sense? Are 
there degrees of Baroque? 

Consideration of four approaches to the problem of the Baroque, 
all of which seem unsatisfactory, will clear the ground for another 
solution. The fii^t and most complex of these is included in the 
broader problem which concerns the justification, or lack of it, for 
believing in a unified or pervasive period style. Does an artistic, or 
in broader terms, a general cultural Zeitgeist exist? Was Hegel right 
in his claim that politics, religion, art, and philosophy are all mani- 
festations of an identical “spirit” or “essence” in a period? Many 
scholars appear to believe in the validity of this unifying concept. 
The}^ recognize complexities ivirhin the Baroque period^ yet none- 
theless cling to the view that a pervasive, unifying quality, or group 
of closely related qualities, characterizes the age as a whole as well 
as each separate field of investigation within it. This widespread 
assumption of the intrinsic unity of the Baroque period needs to be 
questioned more than it has been. Although my main concern is 
with the fine arcs, a summary of a celebrated attempt to character- 
ize this unity in another field will illuminate the problem. 

Ren6 Wellek, like many literary scholars, supports — in theory 
at least — the concept of a unified Baroque style. He opposes the 
“extreme and false nominalism” which denies that “such concepts 
as the baroque are organs of real historical knowledge.” He asserts 
that the Baroque is “a general European movement whose conven- 
tions and literary style can be described fairly concretely.”*^ His ac- 
count of the problem is especially appealing because it frankly 
recognizes the many obstacles which oppose a satisfactory solution. 
He faithfully presents, to begin with, a summary of divergent sej^- 
listic ideas that have been held concerning Baroque literature." 

1 “The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship," JAAC (December 
15146) . The quotations of Wellek that follow all come from this article which has 
recently been described by Leo O. Fojkey as “perhaps the best generalization 
of the application of the term ‘baroque’ to literature, and one in which Buffum 
and other scholars who have done considerable work in this area agree” (JAAC 
[September 1959I. p 80). Two books that attempt, without success I believe, 
to apply this unified concept of the Baroque to other fields are Carl J. Fried- 
riems The Age of the Baroque (New York, 1952), and Manfred F. Bukofzer’s 
\(usie in the Baroque Era <Xc\v York, iw), 

- In addition to the array of contradictor^' views cited by Wellek about 
Baroque st>’Ic in literature, I add the following. Whereas Grierson finds the 
early iMilcon Baroque, Wylie Sypher considers Conms Renaissance and Lycidas 
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f™? “Ind...daal styhstic devices can, ho«eser, 
be defined fairiy clearly at least for some baroque authors or 
schools The weakness of this idea at a support of the concept of 
Stylistic unity appears in the words “fairly” and “some ” This ueih- 
ness IS later admitted by the author, who, after a discussion of the 
metaphysical and of Baroque prose style, reaches the following 
skepocal conclusion “It is probably necessary to abandon attempts 
to define baroque m purely stylistic terms ” 

This conclusion leads Wellek to three other means by which he 
hopes to arrive at the unified concept he has assumed First, he 
suggests that the presence of stylistic devices “is only important if 
It can be considered as sytnptomaac of a specific state of mind, if 
It expresses a ‘baroque soul ’ ” But he abandons this suggestion be- 
cause he IS impressed, for example, by the contrasting attitudes or 
states of mind revealed in a Catholic and Protestant Baroque Sec- 
ond, he avers that “much better chances of success attend the at- 
tempts at defining baroque m more general terms of a philos- 
ophy But the chances of success must indeed be shm bcc-iuse 
^Ve^Iek himself, after citing numerous attempts which have been 
made to define Baroque in this way, condemns them all' Third, he 
asserts that “the most promising way of arriving at a more closelv 
fitting description of the baroque is to aim at analyses which would 
correlate stylistic and ideological cntcria ’’ The discussion of this 
“most promising way” seems astonishing, and comical too, became 
again the author opposes the many solutions he summarizes Nor 
docs he have any solution of his own to offer He thus is “uncon- 
vinced that wc can define baroque either m terms of stylistic dc 
Vices or a peculiar world vie\v or even a peculiar relationship of 
stjle and belief . ” Though Wellek, at the end of lus article, 
reaffirms his belief in tlic attainment of a unified concept of Biroque 
literature, the cumulatne effect of his analysis shows that he Ins 
refuted his basic postulate 

Alannensr Hobbes epitomizes the Baroque for Fnednch but S\-p^r urges 
that his ‘inert materialism and h« failure lo bclic%e firmly in the cmcacj 
the Mill” prc\ent his achicMng ihe baroque resolunon m ctultant 
Corneille IS considered Baroque faj ffatrfcld and b> Roussef, Bo^erhoff 
class, fics l„m as Mamenst Cersantes a Baroque fccorfmc m tUnlclJ 
but ,s caprcsslv eduded from the Baroque V Pfandl tsiule S)The^." 
siders h.m, •|,Ke Parm,q,amoo or Vclaiquea- Maonrrn.' Tasso rep^n^ 
according to Hatafeld >he first great a„d nrodera.e but reahstic hs^ue 
bur aceotd.ng to S)pher, he lacks “the full baroque energy and rm,a.m 
stylistically in the early Renaissance stage 
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the questions that arise concerning Baroque style verbal or real ones? 
Should the word “Baroque” be used in a narrow or wide sense? Are 
there degrees of Baroque? 

Consideration of four approaches to the problem of the Baroque, 
all of which seem unsatisfactory, will clear the ground for another 
solution. The first and most complex of these is included in the 
broader problem which concerns the justification, or lack of it, for 
believing in a unified or pervasive period style. Does an artistic, or 
in broader terms, a general cultural Zeitgeist exist? Was Hegel right 
in his claim that politics, religion, art, and philosophy are all mani- 
festations of an identical “spirit” or “essence” in a period? Many 
scholars appear to believe in the validity of this unifying concept. 
They recognize complexities within the Baroque period, yet none- 
theless cling to the view that a pervasive, unifying quality, or group 
of closely related qualities, characterizes the age as a whole as well 
as each separate field of investigation within it. This widespread 
assumption of the intrinsic unity of the Baroque period needs to be 
questioned more than it has been. Although my main concern is 
with the fine arts, a summary of a celebrated attempt to character- 
ize this unity in another field will illuminate the problem. 

Rene Wellek, like many literary scholars, supports — in theory 
at least — the concept of a unified Baroque style. He opposes the 
“extreme and false nominalism” which denies that “such concepts 
as the baroque are organs of real historical knowledge.” He asserts 
that the Baroque is “a general European movement whose conven- 
tions and literary style can be described fairly concretely.”* His ac- 
count of the problem is especially appealing because it frankly 
recognizes the many obstacles which oppose a satisfactory solution. 
He faithfully presents, to begin with, a summary of divergent sty- 
listic ideas that have been held concerning Baroque literature." 

1 ‘The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship,” JAAC (December 
1946). The quotations of WcUch that follow all come from this article which has 
recently been described by Leo O. Forkey as “perhaps the best generalization 
of the application of the term ‘baroque’ to literature, and one in which Buffum 
and other scholars who have done considerable work in this area agree” (JAAC 
(September 1959I, p. 80). Two books that attempt, without success I believe, 
to apply this unified concept of the Baroque to other fields are Carl J. Fried- 
rich’s The Age of the Baroque (New' York, 195Z), and iManfrcd F. Bukofzcr’s 
Music in the Baroque Era (New York, 1947). 

- In addition to the array of contradictor^' views cited by W'ellck about 
Baroque style in literature, I add the following. Whereas Grierson finds the 
early Milton Baroque, W^ylic Sj'phcr considers Cotitus Renaissance and Lycidas 
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Further on he avows “Individual stylistic devices can, howev 
be defined fairly clearly at least for some baroque authors 
schools ” The weakness of this idea as a support of the concept 
stylistic unity appears m the words “fairly” and “some ” This wes 
ness IS later admitted by the author, who, after a discussion of t 
metaphysical and of Baroque prose style, reaches the followi 
skeptical conclusion “It js probably necessary to abandon attemj 
to define baroque m purely stylistic terms " 

This conclusion leads Welick to three other means by which 
hopes to arrive at the unified concept he has assumed First, 
suggests that the presence of stylistic devices “is only important 
It can be considered as symptomatic of a specific state of mind, 

It expresses a ‘baroque soul * ” But he abandons this suggesDon b 
cause he is impressed, for example, by the contrasting attitudes 
states of mind revealed m a Catholic and Protestant Baroque Se 
ond, he avers that “much better chances of success attend the s 
tempts at defining baroque in more general terms of a philc 
ophy ” But the chances of success must indeed be slim becau 
\Vellek himself, after ctang numerous attempts which have be< 
made to define Baroque m this way, condemns them all' Third, 1 
asserts that “the most promising way of arriving at a more close! 
fitting description of the baroque is to aim at analyses which wou! 
correlate stylistic and ideological criteria ” The discussion of th 
“most promising way’ seems astonishing, and comical too, becau: 
again the author opposes the many solutions he summarizes Nt 
docs he have any solution of his own to offer He thus is “uncor 
Mnced that we can define baroque either m terms of stylistic di 
vices or a peculiar world view or e\ cn a peculiar relationship r 
style and belief ” Though Wellek, at the end of his artick 
reaffirms fits hefief in the attainment of a umfierf concept of ffaroqu 
literature, the cumulative effect of his analysis shows that he hi 
refuted his basic postulate 

Mannerist Hobbes epitomizes the Baroque for Friednch but Sypher urge 
that his inert materialism and his failure to belies e firmly in the efficac) o 
the will’ present his achiesmg the baroque resolution m exultant posscr 
ComeiKc is considered Baroque by Hatzfeld and by Rousscr Borgerhol 
classifies him as Mannenst Cenantes is a Baroque ideal according to Hatzfeld 
but is expressly excluded from the Baroque by Pfandl sshile S>pher con 
siders him like Parmigianino or Velazquez Mannenst' Tasso represents 
according to Hatzfeld the fim great and moderate but realistic baroque 
but according to Sj-pher he lacks the full baroque energy and remam 
stylistically in the earlv Renassance stage 
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In the fine arts, Wylie Sypher has made a comparable attempt 
to define unified conceptions of period styles.® In his book Four 
Stages of Renaissance Style^ Sypher defines four stylistic units in art 
and literature between 1400 and 1700: Renaissance, Mannerism, 
Baroque, and Late Baroque. Comment upon his analysis of the first 
of these will most clearly indicate the kind of difficulties historians 
of art encounter when they strive for a unified period concept. Later 
on, I shall refer to aspects of his discussion of the Baroque. 

In the “Renaissance” stage,^ Sypher rightly emphasizes the new 
conception of a universe that is “closed, intelligible,” of an architec- 
ture which has, in Alberti’s phrase, “a certain and regular order,” of 
“a new coherent space and perspective,” of beauty which stresses 
harmony and proportion, of “the sanctity of the mathematical 
ratio.” As examples of these important Renaissance characteristics 
Svpher appropriately refers to the Pazzi Chapel, Santo Spirito, and 
Masaccio’s Trinity. Inevitably the argument in favor of a unified 
Style is weakened, however, when the author recognizes different 
characteristics. These are discussed in a section entitled “Interfer- 
ences and Transformations.” No one questions the existence of 
these other traits. But Sypher misrepresents their significance as 
elements of Renaissance style. Because he, too, is searching for the 
basic stylisdc unity of a period, he considers only the first group 
of characteristics as the proper, correct, or right criteria of Renais- 
sance art. The divergent traits are disposed of in summary fashion. 

Thus Sypher criticizes the fa9adc of San Francesco at Rimini 
as being unsatisfactory because “ambiguous.” He finds “a dramatic 
dishannony%” “a dcamadc tension'’ in Renaissance scuipture be- 
cause of conflict in the use of both deep and shallow space and in 
the “opposing techniques” of carving and molding stone. Venetian 
painting of the sixteenth century, which is quite generally accepted 

® All students of the fine arts arc cognizant of such important German studies 
of the Baroque as those of Riegl, Wolfflin, Voss, Weisbach, and others. Al- 
though mention of WolfHin’s Vr'meiptes of Art History occurs later in this 
essay, no attempt is made to discuss these German writers. My concern is 
primarily with more recent writing in English. 

Four Stages of Renaissance Style (New York, 1955), p. 55ff. A reader of 
an early draft of this essay was troubled by the attention given in it to Sypheris 
analyses. Undoubtedly he is a minor critic by comparison, say, with Wolfilin 
with whom his views are later compared. My reason for selecting aspects of 
his book for discussion Is that they illustrate so clearly and concretely a num- 
ber of issues that are pertinent to my argument. 
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as an important manifestation of High Renaissance art, is included m 
the “Interferences and Transformations Cven Raphael’s Schoo! of 
Athens — a monument that is for most art historians a paradigm of 
High Renaissance style — is included by Sypher among the excep 
tional examples of Renaissance style because the great vaults in the 
painting “do not, m a sense, define architectural space in firm ratios 
but give It an acoustical quality, a momentum that seems to vibrate 
off into free energy ” And Pollaiuolo’s engraving, The Battle of the 
Nudes, ive are told, “already has the tortured energy of mannerist 
line.” These and other examples will bewilder anyone who has a 
broad, flexible conception of Renaissance style, tvho is impressed by 
Its stylistic diversity as well as by its common stylistic traits Sypher, 
I believe, misrepresents the complexity of the period in order to em 
phasize a unified concept of style But the unity claimed for the 
style IS contradicted by the evidence Indeed, he refutes his con 
victions by his own tvords “The renaissance humanists brought 
their world into a single focus, though it is hard to say whether the 
focus was scientific, platonic, or Christian ” 

Challenges to this postulate of the stylistic unity of artistic periods 
have of course been made by scholars who find it illusory As Walter 
Tnedlaender has said “In spite of the short span of barely twenn 
years m which it nn its course, the particularly intensive epoch of 
the High Renaissance had no unified character The very fact that 
Michelangelo’s art cannot possibly be counted m with the ‘classic’ 
art of Leonardo, Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo, and Andrea del Sarto 
destroys any unity ’’® Some styles, to be sure, are more organic and 
homogeneous than others In “archaic” periods, for example, when 
artists do not have a choice of styles, the total artistic output has 
more unity But in the case of the “developed ’ periods that arc here 
discussed we must reject, as an illusion, the concept of a pervasu c or 
unified period style 

Three alternative approaches to the problem of finding a satis- 
factory meaning for ‘Baroque style” may be mentioned Two of 
these show a sharp reaction against the view challenged in the fore- 
going pages Recognizing the insurmountable difficulaes inherent 
m the concept of a unified period style, some writers seem to ad\o- 

s Mirnncnn}! and Amt MoTWertmt m Italtjn Paimtng (Ncu \ork 1957), p 4 
Interesting and successful challenges of the postulate m regard to histoncal 
periods and to music uere made 10 the JAAC by George Bois (Alarch 19/3) 
and by John AlucUer (June 1934) 
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cate — or at least to yearn for — ^thc wholesale elimination of such 
large stylistic concepts as Renaissance and Baroque, classic and ro- 
mantic. Instead of attempting to find satisfactory referents for 
these terms, one should analyze only specific trends and characterize, 
say, decades rather than centuries. Let us settle the matter by ceasing 
to use words which, because they mean so many different things 
to different people, have, in fact, come to mean nothing. While this 
radical remedy to our problem is tempting in that it avoids the 
pitfalls of the periodizers, it is too drastic to be adopted. “Big” 
words — ^^vords which normally have a wide and varied significance 
— cannot be abolished with impunity. They retain a breadth of 
meaning, however vague and complex, which one is reluctant to 
lose. As teachers and as ordinary mortak, we need them. 

The other approach which reacts against the concept of a homo- 
geneous style restricts the meaning of “Baroque” to a single feature 
of to a specific time span. W. Fleming, for example, confines the 
meaning of “Baroque” largely to movement.® Others would restrict 
its meaning to “heroic sweep,” “opulence,” “magnificence,” “pomp,” 
“extravagance,” and the like."^ Walter Friedlaender believes it 
would be best if such terms as Gothic, Renaissance, and Baroque 
were used only “when they meant something very definite and cir- 
cumscribed ... a period should always be restricted to one or two 
generations, and not used to include completely different trends 
under a common denominator like ‘The Art of the Baroque.’ Now 
these and other attempts to restrict the meaning of “Baroque” have 
the same sorts of appeal as has the suggestion, mentioned above, to 
abolish the term: they avoid the inconsistencies of the unified ap- 
proaches; and they seem to clarify and simplify the whole problem 
by eliminating much of its complexity. Yet all such solutions, I 
maintain, are both untenable and undesirable. They are untenable 
because critics and scholars will not be persuaded to agree about a 
preferred meaning. Proposals to restrict the sense to a relatively 
simple and clearly defined meaning offer an irresistible starting- 
point for further controversy. They are undesirable because they 
deliberately restrict the meaning of a big word and thus fail to 

® ‘TTic Eicment of Motion in Baroque Art and Music,” JAAC (December 
1^6), 121-128. 

‘ For example, Frank Jewett Mather. Jr., Western European Painting of 
ike Renaissance (New York, 1939), p. 395. 

* Op. cis.t p. 8s. 
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satisfy those who choose to conceive of the Baroque — or of Gothic 
or Renaissance — m a broader, more inclusive way 

To cite a specific, important example in circumscnbcd meanings 
of Baroque style it is usually asserted that Caravaggio is not a 
Baroque painter — the view maintained by Berenson, Golzio, and 
others Because his art, they say, does not reveal the opulence, or the 
sweep, or other traits which for them typify Baroque style, Cara- 
vaggio should be excluded Most students of the Baroque, hmvever, 
consider Caravaggio an important founder of that style Breaking 
sharply with Mannerism, he introduced stylistic qualities that are 
of major significance for much seventeenth century art notably 
his new “realism" and his novel use of chiaroscuro It seems il- 
logical and capricious, then, to define “Baroque style" in a way that 
excludes Caravaggio 

The fourth and last approach to our problem that seems unsatis 
factory is exemplified chiefly by Italian critics Its novelty lies in 
the emphasis placed upon evaluations cither pejorative or laudatory 
meanings are given to the word “Baroque " Because of these mean- 
ings, stylistic traits and artists of the seventeenth century are related 
to the Baroque primardy on the basis of aesthetic implications 
Brief illustration of this critical atatude will reveal its weakness 
Having condemned the Baroque as anuestetico and as “il brutto 
relative al secolo XVII,’’® Giuseppe Delogu attempts to salvage 
from abuse most Italian painting of the seventeenth century Not 
only are Caravaggio and the Grrracci excluded from his concept 
of the Baroque, the majonty of later Sexcento painters also, he 
claims, are free of the stylistic vices of that style' Nearly all of the 
sculpture and arclutccture, however, are condemned as Baroque, 
with the notable exception of those monuments that fundamental!) 
express classical principles By contrast, Luigi Grassi asserts that the 
Baroque has a concrete and spiritual value — “un valore concrete e 
spirituale ’’^® For this critic, then, favorable, rather than derogatory 

9 La ?inwa ItaUana Del Seteentp (Firenze 1931), p 6 Of course dunng the 
past three centuries there have been changing interpretations and cvalua 
Dons of Baroque art See, for example, the hisroricsl discussion by Hans 
Tinccinor, “Zur Gen inning unserer Barockbegnffc ’ m Dte Kwmtfoniien dcs 
HarockzeitalteTS (Bern, 1956) Evalaations nerd not and should not however, 
play a dominant part in the formulauon of definitions of period styles nowa- 

^^''Barocco H Aro FitruraDve,” Emponimi (Apnl 1943). ^9-73 See also 
Cotmtzione della Cntha J Arte (Rome, 1955L P 9 o» 
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values are the crucial criteria for Baroque style. To separate the 
good from the bad artists and currents of the seventeenth century, 
he makes the distinction between “barocco” and “barocchismo,” 
between “Seicento” and “Seicentismo.” 

This disagreement between Delogu and Grassi inevitably leads 
to confusion. Is it not apparent that the basic cause of this con- 
fusion is the misguided application of value judgments to the con- 
cept of Baroque style? Comparable judgments unfortunately occur 
in critical writings of various kinds. Important terms which nor- 
mally have no implications of value are given favorable or hostile 
connotations. As two literary critics have recently pointed out: 
^'Classical means either artistically perfect or coldly artificial; ro- 
viantic means either warmly and truly expressive or sentimental and 
uncontrolled.”^^ Thus, “I call the classic healthy, the romantic 
sickly asserted Goethe: and T. S. Eliot writes of “the classicist, 
or adult mind.” Such evaluative uses, though often effective as 
polemical devices, introduce highly subjective attitudes into critical 
problems. By so doing, they make clear and inteUigible solutions to 
the problems impossible.^* 

For various reasons, then, no satisfactory meaning for the term 
“Baroque” seems to have resulted from the four suggestions pre- 
viously discussed: (i) that the word “Baroque” can properly and 
usefully signify a unified style pervading a cultural period; (2) 
that the word has been damaged beyond salvaging as a term in 
art history; (3) that the word cran and should be given some rather 
narrowly defined meaning; and (4) that the word should be regarded 
as properly connoting an evaluation of the objects to which it is 
applied. 

What alternative solution seems promising? The answer is sug- 
gested, I think, when flexibility and breadth of connotation are 
seen to be both inevitable and desirable. Style, as I conceive of it, 
is a function of the work of art as a whole — that is, of its medium, 
form, and content. And a historic style, as Thomas Munro very well 
puts it, “is to be described or defined not in terms of any single 
type or characteristic, but as a combination of several ... it is well 

Wimsatt and Brooks, Literary Criticism (New York, 1957), p. 514. 

13 Itid^ p. 368. 

13 An eloquent statement of this conviction occurs in Denis Mahon’s 
Studies m Seicento Art end Theory (London, 1947), pp. 226-9. 
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to think of styles as dynamic, complex trends Big words retain 
their meaningfulness in spite of — or perhaps because of — multi- 
plicity of meamngs The proposal here made, then, stresses the fact 
that we should understand the Baroque as a varied style, wide in 
scope. 

Before explaining this view further, I must insist that it in no 
way compels one to accept an extreme “nominalism” which con- 
siders artistic periods merely as sections of time They are that, 
undoubtedly, and one should not mimmize the usefulness of time 
concepts m that they enable us to make rough chronological dis- 
tinctions between, for example, the Baroque and the preceding 
Mannerism and the ensuing Rococo But the concept of Baroque 
style here set forth is at once much more complex and much more 
valuable than a period concept Moreover, it does not, as some 
writers have mistakenly argued, sanction in any way a skepticism 
that, m the end, abandons the problem of Baroque style Multiple 
meamngs for that style do not deny a certain kind of stylistic unity 
The recognition by all critics of telling stylistic differences between 
the art of the Baroque period and of any other proves this Thus 
why would one discard the idea of Baroque scyle^ The absence 
of a precise and simple referent for the style, though bothersome, is 
inevitable Imprecision and complexity are inherent in the only con- 
cept of Baroque style that is useful and meaningful 

This conception is meaningful in a manner similar to our con- 
ception of Gothic art that is to say, we may recognize in Baroque 
art, as we do in Gothic or in Renaissance art, many different stylistic 
qualities All these are implied by the general terms The importance 
of each quality will vary considerably because of differences in 
artists, uraes, and places Some qualities will be present and some 
may not But together they form composite images which make 
up the broad stylisac concept 

At this point a critical opponent may ask isn’t the view you 
advocate comparable to, or perhaps e^cn identical with, the view 
you have attacked of a pervasive or unified style^ Isn’t the word 
“general” applicable both to jour own approach and to the first of 
the approaches jou reject^ How, if this is so, arc thej aivvajs and 
clearly disangmshablc’ To this objection I would reply as follows 
The view I reject is that an objective referent for ‘Baroque’ of a 

i*Tcnrard Sesence m Aesthetics (New \ork, 1956), p 179 
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generalized sort exists — a referent that includes, at most, a group 
of closely related qualities. The view I champion is that whereas no 
such general objective referent ensts, it is convenient and intelligible 
to employ “Baroque” with an inclusive (and in this sense “general”) 
scope of reference, though the referents embraced within the scope 
of this reference may themselves be quite varied. The point in 
grouping them together is that they exhibit various, and sometimes 
intricate, sorts of inter-connectedness. Whereas “Baroque” conceived 
as a pervasive period style has as a referent a single characteristic, 
or one unified group of characterisdts, the meaning of “Baroque” 
proposed here has as a referent all, or nearly all, of the stylistic 
traits found within the Baroque period. The exceptions to this in- 
clusive concept of Baroque style are of two minor kinds: first, those 
artists and monuments that are notably reactionary or retardataire 
— c.g,, paintings of Sassoferrato and Cerrini, or the classicistic build- 
ings of seventeenth-century Holland; second, late Mannerist artists 
who continue to create in the seventeenth century — e.g., El Greco. 

Further elucidation of this concept of Baroque style could be 
made with reference to Arnold Hauser’s recent analysis of the 
nature of artistic style in his book. The Philosophy of Art History. 
His stimulating discussion of this basic concept includes ideas that 
support the conception of Baroque style recommended in this essay. 
But there are differences as well. Among these is the emphasis 
Hauser places on “ideal” and "abstract” bases of style that lead 
one away from the specific problems of a period style considered 
later in this essay. His concept, moreover, opposes the vie^v of 
Baroque, here defended, that includes nearly all of the stylistic 
traits of the period. For Hauser, on the contrar)% “when we coin a 
concept like the ‘baroque,’ we ipso facto leave out of account a great 
many traits of the works of art referred to by this concept.”^® 

The referent for "Baroque style” here proposed even exceeds 
in its breadth and generality the connotations normally given to 
Renaissance art. Although the Renaissance period in art, that is to 
say, is usually considered as extending in Italy throughout the six- 
teenth century, Italian Renaissance style docs not include all of the 
characteristics of this ccntuty% Wc now recognize the importance 
of the “stylistic crisis” of about 1520 and the three divergent styles 
that followed; Late Renaissance, Mannerism, and Proto-Baroque. 


^■‘7'be rbilosopby of Art History (New York, 1959), p. 196. 
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Although the stylistic traits of Mannerism and of Proto-Baroque 
are nor yet fully formulated, they are suIBciently differentiated 
from each other and from the continuation of the High Renaissance 
to be classified by separate broad words In the Baroque period, 
to be sure, marked changes also occur We now employ the term 
“rococo” to characterize a great deal of eighteenth-century art that 
was formerly included within the Baroque style Moreover, there 
seems to be a geographic split in style in the seventeenth century 
in that the stylistic solutions, say, of Italy and of the Netherlands in 
their break with Mannerist ties are quite different However, no 
broad and useful terminology, that is clear and intelligible, has as yet 
been accepted, or even suggested, to illuminate these diverse solu- 
tions And at the present time it seems unwise to try to com other big 
words Even so, qualifications in terminology, as we shall see, will 
connote important stylistic distinctions within the inclusive con- 
cept of Baroque that is recommended 

If one accepts the very broad concept of Baroque style proposed, 
It will be understood why no art historian has yet produced a satis- 
factory, comprehensive analysis of the style, and why such an 
analysis, though theoretically possible, would be an almost super- 
Iiuman task Recognizing the manifold trends withm the Baroque, 
art historians have investigated a limited number of its component 
elements for example, Wolfflin’s analysis of the formal elements 
of Baroque style in his five famous categories^^'’ and Male's very 

Yet this larger number of accepted categones for the style of the smeenth 
century presents difficulties As Charles de Tolnay has recently pointed out 
“The fact that we arc not able to detemune the histoncal place of the Last 
fudgnient with the usual styJisoc categories (Renaissance, Mannerism, Ba- 
roque) does nor mean that Micbclangelo stands outside the histoncal develop- 
ment, but only that our categories ate too narrovv ” MicbeloTigelo (Princeton, 
i960), p JO 

Kunstgeschtcbiliche Grtnidbegrtffe (Munich, 1915, 7th cd^ 1929). trans- 
lated as rrinciptes of Art Htstory (New ■\ork, 1932) The various cmicisms of 
these categories are largely invalidated, I believe, \Volfflm*s modifications 
of his own principles in his essa> ‘ KunstgcschichlJiche Grundbegnffe,' Einc 
Rn'ision, written in 1933 and published m his GedanLen Zw Kunstgeschtebte 
(Basle, t^i) For example, he uiges, p Ji. that his carcgones be understood 
in a zery general waj ‘Das Ai^ruckmissiffc m unsem scbemattschcn Be- 
gnffen muss in citier tebr allgemeinen Art bestjmmr werden” For criticism of 
^^^olffiIn bj German scholars' see Walter Passaigc, Die PhsJosopbie Der Kunst- 
gcjchchte (Bcrbn, 1930), p ajff 
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generalized son exists — a referent that includes, at most, a group 
of closely related qualities. The view I champion is that whereas no 
such general objective referent exists, it is convenient and intelligible 
to employ “Baroque” with an inclusive (and in this sense “general”) 
scope of reference, though the referents embraced within the scope 
of this reference may themselves be quite varied. The point in 
grouping them together is that they exhibit various, and sometimes 
intricate, sorts of inter-connectedness. Whereas “Baroque” conceived 
as a pervasive period style has as a referent a single characteristic, 
or one unified group of characteristics, the meaning of “Baroque” 
proposed here has as a referent all, or nearly all, of the stylistic 
traits found within the Baroque period. The exceptions to this in- 
clusive concept of Baroque style are of two minor kinds: first, those 
artists and monuments that are notably reactionary or retardataire 
— c.g., paintings of Sassoferrato and Cerrini, or the classicistic build- 
ings of seventeenth-century Holland; second, late Mannerist artists 
who continue to create in the seventeenth century — e.g., El Greco. 

Further elucidation of this concept of Baroque style could be 
made with reference to Arnold Hauser’s recent analysis of the 
nature of artistic style in his book. The Philosophy of Art History. 
His stimulating discussion of this basic concept includes ideas that 
support the conception of Baroque style recommended in this essay. 
But there are differences as well. Among these is the emphasis 
Hauser places on “ideal” and "abstract” bases of style that lead 
one away from the specific problems of a period style considered 
later in this essay. His concept, moreover, opposes the view of 
Baroque, here defended, that includes nearly all of the stylistic 
traits of the period. For Hauser, on the contrary', “when we coin a 
concept like the ‘baroque,’ we ipso facto leave out of account a great 
many traits of the works of art referred to by this concept.”^® 

The referent for “Baroque style” here proposed even c.xcccds 
in its breadth and generality the connotations normally given to 
Renaissance art. Although the Renaissance period in art, that is to 
say, is usually considered as e.xtending in Italy throughout the six- 
teenth centuty, Italian Renaissance style does not include all of the 
characteristics of this century. We now recognize the importance 
of the "stylistic crisis” of about 1520 and the three divergent styles 
that followed; Late Renaissance; Mannerism, and Proto-Baroque. 


^^The rbilosopby of Art History (New York, 1959), p. >96. 
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Although the styhstic traits of Mannerism and of Proto Baroque 
are not yet fully formulated, thc^ are sufficiently differentiated 
from each other and from the continuation of the High Renaissance 
to be classified by separate broad words In the Baroque period, 
to be sure, marked changes ako occur We now employ the term 
“rococo’ to characterize a great deal of eighteenth century art that 
Mas formerly included within the Baroque style Moreover there 
seems to be a geographic split jn style in the seventeenth century 
in that the stylistic solutions say, of Italy and of the Netherlands m 
their break with iMannenst ties are quite different. However, no 
broad and useful terminology, that is clear and intelligible has as ) et 
been accepted or even suggested to illuminate these diverse solu 
tions And at the present time it seems unwise to try to com other big 
words Even so, qualifications in terminology, as we shall see, will 
connote important scyliscrc distinctions within the inclusive con 
cept of Baroque that is recommended 

If one accepts the very broad concept of Baroque style proposed 
It will be understood why no art historian has yet produced a satis 
factory, comprehensive analysis of the style, and why such an 
analysis though theoretically possible would be an almost super- 
human task Recognizing the manifold trends withm the Baroque 
art historians haie iniestigated a limited number of its component 
elements for example, Wolfflins analysis of the formal elements 
of Baroque style in his five famous categories,*^ and Males \erv 

Yet this larger number of accepted categones for the style of the sixteenth 
century presents difficulties As Charles de Tolnay has tecenti) pointed out 
The fact that we arc not able to detetntine the historical place of the Last 
fudpnent with the usual scyhsne caf^oncs {Renaissirtce Matwetisnu Ba 
roque) does not mean that Michelangelo stands outside the historical detelop- 
fnenr but only that our categories are too narrow Mtcbeljngelo (Pnnccton 

i960) p JO 

huTutgeschicbtlJChe Gnmdbesriffe (Mamch 1915 7th ed., 199) trans 
lared as Principles of An History (New 'VorV. 1931) Tlie vanous cm cisms of 
these categones are largely invalidated I believe by \\olfflms modifications 
of his own pnne pies m hts essay Kunstgcschichtliche Gnindbcgnffc Eme 
Rnision, written m 1933 and pubJ shed in his Gedanken Zm himstgescbichte 
(Basic 1941) For example lie urges p aa that his categories be understood 
in a t cry general waj Das Ausdruckmass ge m unsern schemaaschen Be 
gnffen muss in ciner sehr allgemeinen Art besDmmr « erden For cmicism of 
\^ olfflin bj German «:holars see Walrw Passarge Die P} ilosopkie Der Kimst 
gesehtebte (Berlin 1930) p aiff 
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different study of Baroque iconography and iconology.'® Neither 
writer attempts an all-embracing account of Baroque style; yet 
neither tries, as the periodizers do, to reduce the concept of the 
Baroque to a single major experience. Their material is notably rich 
in its variety. 

Such analyses increase enormously our understanding of the 
Baroque. But other knotty and complex problems remain. Some of 
these, to be sure, are less vexing than one might at first suppose be- 
cause they are essentially verbal in nature. We should ask first, 
then, whether disagreements among critics are, att fo 7 id, real or 
verbal. Do writers on Baroque art, that is, differ basically in their 
stylistic analysis of Baroque monuments, or do they find the same 
qualities but choose different terms to describe them? Though 
verbal and real questions are closely interrelated, we should know 
with which kind of problem we are basically dealing. 

Semantic disputes occur, for example, in regard to the style of the 
period in Italy around 1600. Walter Friedlaender’s discussion of the 
problem charmingly shows its complexity in that, on a single page, 
he suggests such different terminologies for this style as “nco-clas- 
sical or nco-Renaissance” and “early, or rather pre-Baroque.”^® 
Though comprehensible, the terms "neo-classical” and “neo-Renais- 
sance” encourage confusion by separating this art from the Baroque; 
and “pre-Baroque” is unfortunate in that it tends to identify the 
style of this particular period with those characteristics of the 
sixteenth century that anticipate the Baroque: namely, the Proto- 
Baroque elements in Correggio, Michelangelo, and Tintoretto. But 
the epithet “Early-Baroque” seems entirely satisfactory as applied 
to artists of this period. It has the merits of including these artists 
u'ithin the broad concept of Baroque style and of differentiating 
them both from the late Mannerism which they reacted against and 
from the more developed phases of the Baroque — i.e., the Full- 
Baroque and the Late-Baroque. Moreover, although the styles of 
the artists active at this time differ in many ways — one need mention 

Male, VArt Religieux apres le Candle de Trente (Paris. i93»)- 
Other discussions of Baroque artistic content include: John Afartin's essay, 
"The Baroque from the Viesv'point of the Art Historian," JAAC (December 
1955); Basil Willey’s book. The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 
1942); and Erxvin Panofsky’s brief remarks on the “depth and width, the 
liorror and the sublimirj’ of the concept of time” in the Baroque in his 
Studies in Jeonology (New York, 1939), p. 9** 

Op. cit., p. 81. 
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only Caravaggio and Annibale Carracci — they are nonetheless re- 
lated m a general tendency toward a “reform moving m the direc- 
tion of the actual, the normative and reasonable, the human and 
the inward Thus one inclusive epithet is clearly desirable 
Verbal differences occur conspicuously when writers on the 
Baroque consider its relation with classicism Several wnters hold 
that classicism is a style, contemporary with, but distinct from, the 
Baroque Meyer Shapiro states, for example, that “contemporary 
with the Baroque of the seventeenth century is a classic style which 
in the late eighteenth century replaces the Baroque And T H 
Fokker, m his book, Roman Baroque Art, also separates classicism 
from Baroque style, applying the term “classicism,” tout simple, to 
Poussin Now of course one cannot compel verbal usage, but if one 
accepts the concept of Baroque, as here proposed, as a broad and 
varied style, the use of “classicism” to connote a separate and im- 
portant stylistic trend is misleading Far more satisfactory is Denis 
Mahon’s somewhat more cumbersome expression “Baroque clas- 
sicism” or, as I prefer, “Classic-Baroque” Obviously this term does 
not describe a style precisely, but is merely a short-hand way of 
suggesting a group of dominant traits The concept of Classic- 
Baroque will include the Roman style of Annibale Carracci and of 
Poussin and will, m a very general way, designate a style that com- 
bines elements that are unquesoonably Baroque — i e , that are char- 
acteristic only of seventeenth-century art — ^\vith such “classical” 
elements as clarity restraint, and emphatic orderliness By this 
usage of “Classic-Baroque” one may avoid the dilemma of those 
ermes who, hke Otto Grautoff,"^ radically and arbitrarily shift 
their critical position, when analyzing French painting of the 
seventeenth century, from a style concept to a ome concept 


Ibid , pp 

21 They occur equally in connection with academicism and the Baroque 
Should one asoid the term “academic," as Mahon suggests, because of its ad 
verse aesthetic impbcations’ Or, as FoUer and Sypher maintain, does it well 
describe important stylisnc features of the century = It mav be useful, I think, 
if applied to artists and monuments that I have referred to above as reac- 
tionary or retardatatre, but it should surely be «plied u ith caution as Rudolf 
Wittkower remarks in his usage m //rr trnd ArchttectWf tn Italy i 6 oo~n$o 


(Baltimore, 1958), p 14' . . . , , ^ ^ 

sjJn his article. Style,” m A 1 . Kroebers Ant tropology Today (Chicago, 

*^ 23 Pc{^ncr*^und Grautoff, BarokmaleTet m den Ronianiscken LSndem (Pots- 
dam, 1918) 
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The fact that Annibale’s paindng is characterized as both Early- 
Baroque and Classic-Baroque should not create ambiguity. The ap- 
plication of the two qualifying terms “early” and “classic” to his 
art adds to the precision of the description. Indeed, as Mahon has ar- 
gued, still greater precision will designate his Bolognese phase as 
Early-Baroque, his Roman phase as Classic-Baroque and Early- 
Baroque. In an analogous way, Caravaggio’s art may be considered 
not only Early-Baroque but Realistic-Baroque or Naturalistic- 
Baroque, the referents indicating, in a very general way, a style that 
combines a concern for “realism” of content and of handling with 
characteristics that are unmistakably those of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This classification is applicable as well to much Spanish and 
Dutch painting of the century, to the Le Nain brother, and even 
foKfe de tmenx to Georges de la Tour. One may urge, to be sure, 
that, because of stylistic features exceptional in the period (the 
sharp edges, the sculpturesque and abstract character of his forms, 
for example), de la Tour should not be included within the Baroque. 
But to eliminate an important artist of the period from the broad 
meaning of Baroque at once weakens the basic idea of the preferred 
connotation of “Baroque,” Rather than make such an exception, 
we should try to define the various stylistic trends of the century 
by coining, if necessar)% new qualifying epithets, and thus refining 
our terminology so that it more accurately indicates the stylistic 
characteristics in question. By doing this, we should learn to think 
of different kinds of Baroque art; that is to say, we should learn to 
use the word “Baroque” in the plural. 

Clarification of verbal differences, and agreement about the use 
of words cannot, however, resolve many of the contradictions found 
in analyses of Baroque style. We often face real, not semantic, dis- 
agreements. Consider, as examples, three opinions of S)q)her which 
make an illuminating contrast with different views, previously c.x- 
pressed by other critics. 

First: Sypher’s contention that Baroque art is basically tactile is 
opposed to Wolfilin’s well-kno\vn verdict. Sypher remarks: “Much 
baroque painting, and almost all baroque architecture and sculpture, 
arc vigorously ‘haptic,’ giving us a maximum tactile value and being 
‘felt’ in the viscera and the finger-ends as well as on the retina.”'* 


** Op. cit^ p. J86. 
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Wolfflin, to the contrary, contends that in seventeenth-century 
painting “tactile sensations vanish” and that “the tacale picture has 
become the visual picture — the most decisive revolution which art 
history knows In his discussion of Bernini's sculpture, he stresses 
the absence in the forms of “immediate tangibility ” 

In the second place, Sypher, m the section of his Baroque chapter 
entitled “Baroque and Academic,” is at pains to illustrate the 
“mighty decorum” and the “august equilibrium” of Baroque style 
In so doing he cites Paradise Lost and Borromim’s fagade of Sant’ 
Agnese as “ ‘tectomc’ structures,” and refers to the “grand simplified 
planes” of Italian Baroque art This analysis plainly contradicts two 
of Wolfflm’s categories of Baroque style namely, the “a-tectonic” 
and “recession ” 

Thirdly, Sypher believes that “the instrument of baroque imagma- 
tion IS the will ” “A triumphant release of the will” expresses the 
energy, the “dynamic fulfillment” of the Baroque Famous previous 
discussions of Baroque style have insisted, on the other hand, that 
the will m Baroque art does not dominate but is m conflict with or 
actually ruled by feebng and sensation Riegl again and agaui 
stresses the conflict For example “Das Neue ist, dass nun die 
Empfindung sich emanzipierr, in Kampf tritt mit dem Willen ”20 
Wittkower, agreeing with Ricgl, remarks that la Renaissance, 
c’est la volonte qui domme la sensation La volontd est ^goiste, 
isolante, tactile Dans le baroque, c’cst la sensation qui domine la 
volonte . ” 2 ^ 

How may we account for these and other comparable disagree- 
ments^ Surely they arc not primarily verbal S^^pher’s meaning of 
“tactile,” of “tectonic,” and of “will” is clearly not so different from 
the meanings which Wolfflin, Riegl, and Wittkower give these 
words as to account for the differences m opinion Although we 
may readily grant that different shades of meanings for these terms 
exist and that these arc not easy to unravel, nonetheless it seems 
clear that the disagreements are jn some sense basic 

An attempt to determine in precisely xvhat sense they are basic 
suggests an important distinction Do the differing analyses indi- 
cate that the writers actually perceive and therefore interpret dif- 

Principles of 4 n History, V 2t 

2 « Die Entstelntng der BarocUttnit m Rom (Wicn, 1908), p 36. 

- 7 ‘Lc Bcrmn ct le Baroque Roimin,” Gazette des Beaux Arts (1934). 3*7 
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fcrcntly? Are the opposed analyses, that is to say, the result of 
basically different perceptive sensibilities? Or are the differences 
rather the result of different emphases? That is, may they best be 
explained by the fact that the writers are analyzing different works 
of art, or different aspects of the same work, because they stress 
different stylistic qualities? This distinction may be illustrated by 
reference to the three disagreements cited above. 

In the case of the contradictory opinions concerning tactility in 
Baroque art, I believe that they frequently reflect a difference in 
basic responses. From the varied experiences of hundreds of stu- 
dents who have worked with me at this problem, as well as from the 
contrasting experiences of Sypher and Wolfilin, I conclude that, in 
regard to tactile effects, work of Baroque art may produce reac- 
tions which are irreconcilable. The same sculptures of Bernini, for 
example, frequently arouse tactile sensations, yet frequently repel 
any feeling of tactility. At times an aesthetic experience of Bernini’s 
S. Teresa includes a wish to touch and feel the intricate carving; at 
other times, this ex-perience excludes any such desire. Thus the con- 
clusions of both Sypher and Wolfflin arc substantiated. We are deal- 
ing with aesthetic responses which, on empirical evidence, funda- 
mentally differ. They arc psychologically relative to differing 
temperaments. 

This diversity of perceptions will doubtless be repudiated, or at 
least questioned, by many critics — notably by absolutists. Proof of 
competent diversity is, to be sure, difficult to prove. But there is 
substantial evidence for it in the notorious fluctuation of value 
judgments, in the kind of evidence given in the foregoing para- 
grapj) and later on in the discussion of she Famesc Gaher)', and in 
the testimony, for example, of Wolfflin, Walter Abell, Arnold 
Hauser, and Andre Malraux-^* 

Consider now the other two disagreements cited above between 
Wolfflin and Sypher: namely, the formal problem in Baroque art 
of “tectonic” vs. “a-tcctonic,” and the psychological problem of 
the relative significance in Baroque art of “will” and of “feeling.” 
In tliesc cases, too, it is possible that disagreements result from 
differing responses which arc basic and irreconcilable. But another 

The interested reader may find this testimony in the following: Wolfflin, 
Gedanken Zm Kimstf^eschichte, p. 20; Walter Abell, The Collective Dreant 
ht Art (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), p. 324; Arnold Hauser, op. eit., p. 3; Andre 
Malraux, The Voicet of Silence (Neu* York, 1933), p. 317. 
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solution to the difficulty — one that in all likelihood is often com- 
bined with the type )ust considered — seems more probable namely, 
that because the writers in qu^aon stress different elements of 
Baroque style as basic, they analyze different monuments, or em- 
phasize different qualities of the same monument, to support their 
claim 

In his discussion of Academic and Baroque art, Sypher selects 
the fagade of Sant’ Agnese to point up the existence of “ ‘tectomc’ 
structures, having a mighty decorum He has deliberately chosen 
an example of Italian Baroque architecture which is notably “sys- 
tematic,” balanced, and symmetrical The central dome and the 
end towers produce an effect of order and of regularity which 
Sypher justifiably describes as “tectonic ” Wolfflin, discussing dif- 
ferent aspects of the same monument, asserts that “the inexhausti- 
bility of the possible pictures” and the "variation in the mode of 
appearance” which this facade presents, produce an effect which is 
“painterly”*'^ By selecting, moreover, such examples of Roman 
Baroque architecture as S Andrea della Valle and the Trevi Foun 
tain for analysis, he discusses those monuments that best illustrate 
the characteristics which for hun comprise the essence of Baroque 
art namely, “painterliness,” “recession,” “open form,” “unity,” and 
“uncleamess ” Both witers consider those monuments, or aspects 
of monuments, which best exemplify their different stylistic criteria 
The diverse conclusions result from the fact that the writers are 
dwelling on different aspects of a remarkably varied style 
In somewhat the same xvay, the predominance given either to 
“will” or to “feeling” (or to a conflict between them) as a psycho- 
logical factor in Baroque art seems to influence the selection of 
orics that are analyzed Conversely, of course, one may argue that 
the study of the monuments determines the criteria The interrela- 
tionship beciveen the criteria and the works of art is indubitabU 
complex and reciprocal We need not argue the question of priority 
One should realize, however, that an important connection exists, 
say, betxveen Sypher’s emphasis upon the “will ’ and his emphasis 
upon Paradise Lost Mikon^s ‘ baroque bodies and action are an idiom 
of incorrigible will ’ Even if \ve do not accept Milton as a kcj 

29 Op «i-,p 219 

rrtneiples of Art History, p 71 
31 Op ctl , p i09 
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Baroque figure, the presence of ‘Svili” in Baroque art can hardly 
be denied; a powerful will is expressed, for example, in Rubens’ 
heroic figures. In most kinds of Baroque art, however, feeling or 
sensation is no doubt dominant: Van Dyck’s religious pictures are 
obvious examples. Whether the will or sensation expressed is in- 
herent in the attitude of the artist or in the figures he has created, 
or in both, seems irrelevant to the argument. In any case, both will 
and sensation should be recognized as elements of Baroque style. 
Attempts to interpret Baroque content solely in terms of one or the 
other are too restrictive in chat they fail to recognize sufiiciendy the 
dwersity of the Baroque. 

The problem of the degree to which any seventeenth-century 
artist is Baroque is complex and important. Disputes concerning it 
largely hinge upon the three kinds of disagreement I have con- 
sidered: they may be verbal; they may result from different but 
equally sensitive perceptions; and they may arise from the amount 
and kind of emphasis given to the various elements of the style. 
All three kinds may be involved and will, of course, vary in im- 
portance according to the type of stylistic analysis. The nature of 
this problem may be indicated with reference to a famUiar question: 
to what extent is the arc of Annibale Carracci Baroque? And this 
question may most concretely be considered with reference to the 
well-known debate between Rensselaer W. Lee and Denis Mahon 
about the style of Annibale.^* 

Lee considers Annibale an eclectic artist; Mahon does not. This 
disagreement is to some extent a verba! one. As Mahon himself 
says*, the dcsirabiVity of describing "certain paintings as eclectic in 
the sense that it provides an essential key to understanding them 
. . . involves semantic problems of considerable complexity." For 
example, Mahon rejects the significance that Lee attaches to the 
term "eclectic,” and refers to it as “that veritable masterpiece of 
concise meaninglessness.” Moreov'cr, Lee’s statement that the Far- 
nese Gallery has a “patently eclectic character, essentia! to its classi- 
cism” means to Mahon that Lee equates classicism with eclecticism. 
May not, however, the phrase "essential to its classicism" refer only 

32 The quotations that follow come from these publications: Mahon, Studies 
in Seicento Art and Theory; Lee’s review of that book in The Art BuHetin 
(September i95«); and Mahon’s reply to that review in The Art Bulletin 
(September 1953). 
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to the particular brand of classiasm that Lee finds in the Gallery^ 
In any case, it seems clear that verbal differences have played a 
role in this dispute 

The question of the presence or absence of eclecticism m the style 
of Annibale leads to issues more vital than semantic ones One crucial 
disagreement in the present argument concerns the artistic vahie of 
the Farnese Gallery According to Lee, it remains “a composite in 
which individual parts tend to assert their own arustic parentage at 
the expense of the kind of unity that is the mark of great genius ” 
Mahon, to the contrary, expresses amazement "that, at the present 
time, such an approach should be made to a work of the quality of 
the Galleria, which, on any balanced estimate, is one of the out- 
standing monuments of European painting ” This disparity in ex- 
pert judgments concerning a famous monument again points to 
differences m basic perceptions Similarly, the fact that Lee finds the 
art of Caravaggio and Annibale far more divergent than does 
Mahon, both in respect to stylistic traits and to artistic value, reveals 
a disagreement which must in large measure result from funda- 
mentally different responses Each writer claims that his response is 
the valid or correct one But relativist cnncism is willing to accept 
the judgment of each as expert It rightly teaches that different 
analyses and evaluations are frequently based, to some extent at 
least, upon temperaments radically different, though equally acute 
and sensitive 

The dispute m question also involves the third land of disagree- 
ment referred to namely, the varying emphases that each writer 
places upon the multiple stylistic traits of the Farnese Gallery Lee 
stresses the “retrospective" and “eclectic” elements which seem to 
him to link It basically and inextncably with the art of the past 
Mahon mimmizcs the importance of these derivative traits and 
stresses the naturalism and energy, the painterly and ‘ baroque” 
character of Annibale’s style He finds Lee’s conclusions a "remark- 
able example of allowing the sight of some of the trees to blind one 
to the shape of tlie wood ” To which Lee might respond, if the ar- 
gument IS continued, that the appearance of the wood is essentially 
formed by the shape of many of the trees 

The problem under discussion concerning the degree to which 
n scventeenth-centur\ arose is Baroque of course depends upon the 
connouition one accepts for the term "Baroque” Even the broad 
and inclusive interpretation advocated in this essay implies some 
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norm or group of traits which receive special emphasis in this 
period: for example, the categories of Wolfflin, the inconography 
as explained by Male, and such prevalent stylistic features as energy 
and mov'ement, pomp and splendor. General agreement about the 
prominence of these and other characteristics in seventeenth-century 
art enables one to affirm, for example, that the early worlts of 
Guercino are more Baroque than his late works, and that Rem- 
brandt between 1630 and 1640 is more Baroque than Rembrandt 
after 1650. The qualifying expression “Classic-Baroque” is clearly 
applicable only to the late styles of these artists. But the problem 
of the degree of Baroqueness becomes more difficult and more in- 
tricate in the case of those artists whose stjde does not so clearly 
reveal the more prev'alent traits of the period. Mere mention of 
Vermeer or of Vouet suggests the complexities which discussions 
of this kind entail. Two main ideas concerning the solution of such 
problems may be indicated by a consideration of some aspects of 
the style of Poussin. 

The crucial meaning of the question: is Poussin Baroque? was 
clearly posed by Wolfgang Stechow. If Poussin is a Baroque artisr, 
he wrote, “we should be able to prove that ... a work by Poussin 
is basically more closely related to one by Rubens or Rembrandt 
that to one by Raphael or David, and this not only with regard 
to form but also with regard to content.”^^ 1 suggest, first, that 
attempts to make this proof will depend, to a degree, upon which of 
Poussin’s paintings arc selected for analysis and upon which of his 
stylistic qualities arc stressed — that is, the problem of emphasis, dis- 
cussed above, is crucial. Second, I suggest that the complexit)’’ of the 
question is such that any definitive or precise ans^ver is unobtainable; 
only a flexible and imprecise solution can be given to the problem 
of the degree to which Poussin’s art is Baroque. 

If one selects for analysis The Martyrdoyn of S. Eras 7 ff 7 ts, the 
Neptune and AmphitritCy and The Dance of the Seasons, one can 
point to striking differences between these works and the art of 
Raphael and David, both in form and content. The grander pro- 
portions and gestures, the curves and diagonals in plane and depth, 
the greater animation and exuberance, the sense of power, pomp, 
and phyrical strength, the heroic and ideal grandeur of these and 
other paintings by Poussin will be rightly interpreted as notably 

M ‘'Definitions of the Baroque in the Visual Arts," JAAC (December 1946). 
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Baroque qualities These qualities relate Poussin more directly to 
Rubens than to Raphael One may ako note the respective emphasis 
in the three paintings mentioned upon three qualities that have been 
characterized as Baroque by iMaie, Wolfflm, and Panofsky namely, 
the emphasis upon cruelty in the S Erasmus, upon “Becoming” in 
the Neptiwe md Amphitntey and upon Time m the Dance of the 
Seasons If these qualities are stressed, Poussin will be considered a 
distinctly Baroque painter 

But some critics may well assert that the Louvre Et m Arcadia 
Ego and Rebecca at the Well are more typical examples of Poussin’s 
art They will then reach a different conclusion They will point to 
the figures parallel to the picture plane, to the clear, linear, and 
static character of the forms, to the metrical and regular intervals, 
and to a tectonic design which accepts as important the limits of 
the picture frame Above all, perhaps, they will observe m these 
and ocher comparable works a style which does not reveal the 
painterly (or non linear) visual level of perception that is em- 
phasized in all of WolfBin’s Baroque categories and that one finds 
preeminently expressed m the art of Rubens and Rembrandt They 
may even argue that none of Poussin’s paintings reveal this visual 
level If this quality is for them the dominant feature of Baroque 
Style, they will hold that at no time is Poussin significantly Baroque 
and may thus prefer to call him “classical ” For reasons already 
given however, this epithet seems misleading 

The large majority of Poussin’s paintings are, of course, neither 
so predominantly Baroque as the S Erasrrms nor so classical as the 
Et m Arcadia Ego They reveal a complex, yet wholly unified, mix- 
ture of varied traits about ivhich critics largely agree Now how are 
ue to weigh these traits — some emphatically Baroque, some em 
phatically classical — ^in relation to each other- I do not see how we 
can satisfactorily do so If ue compare Poussin’s Neptune and 
Avipbttrtte with Raphael’s Galatea, on the one hand, and with 
Rubens’ Ones Ego, on the other, we observe m both comparisons 
notable similanties and differences Most observers would probably 
agree that, if we analyze the three works according to Wolfflm’s 
categories, Poussin is in this case closer to Raphael and the High 
Renaissance Undeniablv, however, the Neptune and Amphitrite 
reveals more “recession” and is more “a tectonic” than the Galatea, 

It indicates an interest in space and breaks into the picture plane m a 
wav that IS more t^qjical of scvcntcenth-ccnrury scjlc The light is 
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more effulgent than in Raphael, less dynamic than in Rubens. In 
content, the Poussin expresses a mood that lies somewhere benveen 
the restrained idealism of the High Renaissance and the subjective 
emotionalism of the intensely Baroque. 

How can one hope to determine with precision the degree to 
which the style of Poussin in thb painting agrees with that of 
Raphael or of Rubens? The most objective observer imaginable 
would be unable, I believe, to balance the many classical qualities 
against the many Baroque ones. We should thus decide, reluctantly 
perhaps, that we are dealing with a complex problem which involves 
incommensurables. Stechow's demand for proof that Poussin’s style 
is more closely related basically to that of Rubens or of Raphael will 
not be found. We should thus agree to discontinue a pursuit for 
preciseness where none exists. The suggestion, already made, to 
consider the style of Poussin Classic-Baroque is intended to escape 
the dilemma. “Classic-Baroque” connotes something broad and 
flexible and avoids the irksome question: is Poussin primarily classic 
or Baroque? “We gain much more,” in the words of William James, 
“by a broad than by a narrow conception of our subject. At a cer- 
tain stage in the development of every science a degree of vagueness 
is what best consists with fertility.”®^ 

From the several foregoing considerations about the Baroque, 

I should like, in conclusion, to underscore two main points. First, 
the many complexities of Baroque style should be accepted and 
explored, not oversimplified or denied. Varieties, even polarities, 
in points of view, hence in artistic form and content, are inevitable 
if one accepts the ambivalent facets of cultures. Witness the fact, 
for example, that the nvo chief emotional attitudes of the Victorian 
era were optimism and anxiety!” Within the far broader scope, 
both chronologically and geographically, of the Baroque era, should 
not one naturally expect to find remarkable diversity of varying 
kinds? 

Second: a broad, flexible view docs not, it seems necessary' to 
reaffirm, reduce the concept of Baroque styde to something so vague 
that it is useless. Baroque should not be considered merely as a 
period of time. The plain fact that one can distinguish works of 

s* Frineiples of Psychology^ Vol. II (Dover Publications), p. 6. 

33 Walter E. Houghton, The Victonan Fratne of Mind (New Haven. t957h 
Part I. 
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art of the seventeenth century from those of the sixteenth and 
eighteenth shows that the concept of Baroque style, though highly 
complex, IS meaningful Perhaps, as already suggested, by learmng 
to use the word “Baroque” m the plural — ^by consciously recognizing 
the varieties of style, that is to say, within the larger concept — ^we 
shall find the meanings of this large concept both comprehensible 
and salutary. 



Rene Wellek 


LITERATURE 

AND THE OTHER ARTS* 


The relationships of literature with the fine arts and music arc 
highly various and complex. Sometimes poetr)* has drawn inspira- 
tion from paintings or sculpture or music. Like natural objects and 
persons, other works of art may become the themes of poetry. That 
poets have described pieces of sculpture, painting, or even music 
presents no particular theoretical problem. Spenser, it has been 
suggested, drew some of his descriptions from tapestries and 
pageants; the paintings of Claude Lorrain and Salvatore Rosa in- 
fluenced cighteenth-centur)’’ landscape poetry; Keats derived details 
of his “Ode on a Grecian Urn” from a specific picture of Claude 
Lorrain. Stephen A. Larrabee has considered all the allusions and 
treatments of Greek sculpture to be found in English poetry'. Al- 
bert Thibaudec has shown that Mallarmc’s “L’Apres-midi d’un 
faunc” was inspired by a painting of Boucher in the London Na- 
tional Gallery'. Poets, especially nineteenth-century' poets like Hugo, 
Gautier, the Pamassiens, and Ticck, have written poems on definite 
pictures. Poets, or course, have had their theories about painting 
and their preferences among painters, which can be studied and 
more or less related to their theories about literature and their 

• From Theory of LUerature by Renc \\^cl!ck and Austin W'arrcn. 
right, 1941, 1949. >956, by Harcourt, Brace 8c World, Inc. and reprinted with 
their permission. 
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literary tastes Here is a wide area for investigation, only partially 
traversed in recent decades 

In ICS turn, obviously, literature can become the theme of paint- 
ing or of music, especially vocal and program music, just as litera- 
ture, especially the lyric and the drama, has intimately collaborated 
with music In an increasing number, there are studies of medieval 
carols or Elizabethan lyrical poetry which stress the close association 
of the musical setting In art history there has appeared a whole 
group of scholars (Erwin Panofsky, Fntz Saxl, and others) -who 
study the conceptual and symbolic meanings of works of art 
(“Iconology") and frequently also their literary relations and in- 
spirations 

Beyond these obvious questions of sources and influences, inspira- 
tion and co-operation, there arises a more important problem 
literature has sometimes definitely attempted to achieve the effects 
of painting — to become word painting, or has tned to achieve the 
effects of music — to turn into music At times, poetry has even 
wanted to be sculpturesque A critic may, as did Lessing in his 
LaoLoon and Irving Babbitt m his ATeoa Laokoon, deplore this con- 
fusion of genres, but one cannot deny that the arts have tried to 
borrow effects from each ocher and that they have been, m con- 
siderable measure, successful m achieving these effects One can, 
of course, deny the possibility of the literal metamorphosis of 
poetry into sculpture, painting, or music The term “sculpturesque,” 
applied to poetry, even to that of Landor or Gautier or Heredia, is 
merely a vague metaphor, meaning that the poetry conveys an im- 
pression somehow similar to the effects of Greek sculpture cool- 
ness, induced by white marble or plaster casts, stillness, repose, 
sharp outlines, clarity But we must recognize that coolness in poetry 
15 something very Afferent Srom the tactual sensation of marble, 
or the imigimtive reconstruction of that perception from white- 
ness, that stillness m poetry is something very different from stillness 
m sculpture When Collins’ “Ode to Evening” is called a “sculptured 
poem” nothing is said that implies any real relationship sv ith sculp- 
ture The only analyzable ob;ecm itics are the slow, solemn meter and 
the dicuon, which is strange enough to compel attenaon to mdnid- 
ual ords and hence to enforce a slow pace m reading 

But one can hardly deny the success of the Horatian formula ut 
ptetttra pocsis Though the amount of \isualizaaon m the reading 
of poetr)' IS likely to be overrated, there were ages and there were 
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poets who did make the reader visualize. Lessing may have been 
right in criticizing the cnumerativ^e description of female beauty in 
Ariosto as visually ineffective (though not necessarily poetically 
ineffective), but the eighteenth-century addicts of the picturesque 
cannot be easily dismissed; and modem literature from Chateau- 
briand to Proust has given us many descriptions at least suggesting 
the effects of painting and inciting us to visualize scenes in terms 
frequently evocative of contemporary paintings. Though it may 
be doubted whether the poet can really suggest the effects of paint- 
ing to hypothetical readers totally ignorant of painting, it is clear 
that, within our general cultural tradition, writers did suggest the 
emblem, the landscape painting of the eighteenth century, the im- 
pressionistic effects of a Whistler and the like. 

Whether poetry can achieve the effects of music seems more 
doubtful, though it is a widely held view that it can. “Musicalit)”” 
in verse, closely analj^zed, turns out to be something entirely dif- 
ferent from “melody” in music: it means an arrangement of phonetic 
patterns, an avoidance of accumulations of consonants, or simply 
the presence of certain rhythmical effects. With such romantic 
poets as Tieck and, later, Verlaine, the attempts to achieve musical 
effects are largely attempts to suppress the meaning structure of 
verse, to avoid logical constructions, to stress connotations rather 
than denotations. Yet blurred outlines, vagueness of meaning, and 
illogicality arc not, in a literal sense, “musical” at all. Literary imi- 
tations of musical structures like leitmotiv, the sonata, or symphonic 
form seem to be more concrete; but it is hard to sec why repetitive 
motifs or a certain contrasting and balancing of moods, though by 
avowed intention imitative of musical composition, are not essen- 
tially the familiar literary devices of recurrence, contrast, and the 
like which arc common to all the arts. In the comparatively rare 
instances where poetry suggests definite musical sounds, Verlaine’s 
“Lcs sanglots longs des violons” or Poe’s "Bells,” the effect of the 
timbre of an instrument or the verj' generalized clang of bells is 
achieved by means which arc not much beyond ordinary onomat- 
opoeia. 

Poems have been, of course, written with the intention that 
music should be added, c.g., many Elizabethan airs and all librettos 
for opera. In rare instances, poets and composers have been one 
and the same; but it seems hard to prove that the composition of 
music and words was ever a simultaneous process. Even Wagner 
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poeB who did make the reader visualize. Lessing may have been 
right in criticizing the enumeradvc description of female beauty in 
Ajriosto as visually ineffective (though not necessarily poetically 
ineffective)^ but the eighteenth-centur)’^ addicts of the picturesque 
cannot be easily dismissed; and modem literature from Chateau- 
briand to Proust has given us many descriptions at least suggesting 
the effects of painting and inciting us to visualize scenes in terms 
frequently evocative of contemporary paintings. Though it may 
be doubted whether the poet can really suggest the effects of paint- 
ing to hypothetical readers totally ignorant of painting, it is clear 
that, within our general cultural tradition, writers did suggest the 
emblem, the landscape painting of the eighteenth century, the im- 
pressionistic effects of a Whistler and the like. 

Whether poetry can achievx the effects of music seems more 
doubtful, though it is a widely held view that it can. “Musicality” 
in verse, closely analyzed, rums out to be something entirely dif- 
ferent from "melody” in music: it means an arrangement of phonetic 
patterns, an avoidance of accumulations of consonants, or simply 
the presence of certain rhythmical effects. With such romantic 
poets as Tieck and, later, Verlaine, the attempts to achieve musical 
effects are largely attempts to suppress the meaning structure of 
verse, to avoid logical constructions, to stress connotations rather 
than denotations. Yet blurred outlines, vagueness of meaning, and 
illogicalit)' are not, in a literal sense, "musical” at all. Literary imi- 
tations of musical structures like leitmotiv, the sonata, or symphonic 
form seem to be more concrete; but it is hard to see why repetitive 
motifs or a certain contrasting and balancing of moods, though by 
avowed intention imitative of musical composition, are not essen- 
tially the familiar litcrar)’’ devices of recurrence, contrast, and the 
like which arc common to all the arts. In the comparatively rare 
instances where poctr)’ suggests definite musical sounds, Verlaine’s 
"Lcs sanglots longs des violons” or Poe’s "Bells," the effect of the 
timbre of an instrument or the very generalized clang of bells is 
achieved by means which arc not much beyond ordinary onomat- 
opoeia. 

Poems have been, of course, written with the intention that 
music should be added, c.g., many Elizabethan airs and all librettos 
for opera. In rare instances, poets and composers have been one 
and the same; but it seems hard to prove that tlie composition of 
music and words was ever a simultaneous process. Even Wagner 
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sometimes wrote his “dramas” years before they w ere set to music, 
and, no doubt, many lyrics were composed to fit ready melodies 
But the relation benvcen music and really great poetry seems rather 
tenuous when we think of the evidence afforded by even the most 
successful settings into musical terms Poems of close knit, highly 
integrated structure do not lend themselves to musical setting, \vhile 
mediocre or poor poetry, like much of the early Heine or Wilhelm 
Afuller, has pro\ided the text for the finest songs of Schubert and 
Schumann If the poetry is of high literary value, the setting fre- 
quently distorts or obscures its patterns completely, even when the 
music has value m its own right One need not cite such examples 
as the lot of Shakespeare’s Othello m Verdi s opera, for nearly all 
the settings of the Psalms or of the poems of Goethe offer adequate 
proof of the contention Collaboration between poetry and music 
exists, to be sure, but the highest poetry does not tend towards 
music, and the greatest music stands m no need of words 
The parallels between the fine arts and literature usual!) amount 
to the assertion that this picture and that poem induce the same 
mood m me for example, that I feel lighthearted and gay m hear- 
ing a minuet of Alozan, seeing a landscape b) Waneau, and reading 
an Anacreontic poem But this is the kind of parallelism which is 
of little worth for purposes of precise anal\sis )oy induced b) a 
piece of music is not jo) in genera! or even joy of a particular shade, 
but IS an emotion closcU following and thus tied to the pattern 
of the music Wc experience emotions which base only a general 
tone m common with those of real hfc, and e\cn if wc define these 
emotions as closel) as wc can, wc arc still quite removed from the 
specific object which induced them Parallels between the arts 
which remain msidc the individual reactions of a reader or spectator 
and arc content with describing some emotional similarity of our 
rcTcmros- ftr cwo arty wdf, dtcccfocc, aacc l&td chemscites co cer/- 
fication and thus to a co operative advance m our knowledge 
Another common approach is tlic intentions and thconcs of the 
artists No doubt, w c can show that there are some similarities in the 
theories and formulas behind the different arts, m the Neo-Classical 
or the Romantic mov ements and w c can find also professions of mten 
nons of the mdiv idual artists m the different arts w hjch sound identi- 
cal or wmilar But ‘ Classicism” m music must man something \ erv 
different from its use in literature for the simple reason tlut no ral 
ancient music (with the exception of a few fragments) was known 
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and could thus shape the evolution of music as literature was ac- 
tually shaped by the precepts and practice of antiquity. Likewise 
painting, before the excavation of the frescoes in Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, can scarcely be described as influenced by classical paint- 
ing in spite of the frequent reference to classical theories and Greek 
painters like Apelles and some remote pictorial traditions which 
must have descended from antiquity through the Middle Ages. 
Sculpture and architecture, however, were to an extent far exceed- 
ing the other arts, including literature, determined by classical 
models and their derivatives. Thus theories and conscious intentions 
mean something very different in the various arts and say little 
or nothing about the concrete results of an artist’s activity: his work 
and its specific content and form. 

How indecisive for specific exegesis the approach through the 
author’s intention may be, can best be observed in the rare cases 
when artist and poet are identical. For example, a comparison of the 
poetry and the paintings of Blake, or of Rossetti, will show that 
the character — not merely the technical quality— of their painting 
and poetry is very different, even divergent. A grotesque little ani- 
mal is supposed to illustrate “Tiger! Tiger! Burning bright.’’ W. M. 
Thackeray illustrated Vanity F<w>, but his smirky caricature of 
Becky Sharp has hardly anything to do with the complex character 
in the novel. In structure and quality there is little comparison be- 
tween Michelangelo’s Sonnets and his sculpture and paintings, though 
wc can find the same Neo-Platonic ideas in all and may discover 
some psychological similarities. This shows that the "medium” of a 
work of art (an unfortunate question-begging term) is not merely 
a technical obstacle to be overcome by the artist in order to express 
his personality, but a factor performed by tradition and having 
a powerful determining character which shapes and modifies the 
approach and expression of the individual artist. The artist docs not 
conceive in general mental terms but in terms of concrete material; 
and the concrete medium has its own histoty, frequently very differ- 
ent from that of any other medium. 

More valuable than the approach through the artist’s intentions 
and theories is a comparison of the arts on the basis of their com- 
mon social and cultural background. Certainly it is possible to de- 
scribe the common temporal, local, or social nourishing soil of the 
arts and literature and thus to point to common influences working 
on them. Many parallels between the arts are possible only because 
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they Ignore the utterly different social background to which the 
individual work of art appealed or from which it seems to be de 
nved The social classes either creating or demanding a certain 
type of art may be quite different at any one time or place The 
Gothic cathedrals have a different social background from the 
French epic, and sculpture frequently appeals to and is paid for 
by a very different audience from the novel Just as fallacious as 
the assumption of a common social background of the arts at a 
given time and place is the usual assumption that the intellectual 
background is necessanly idenncal and effecme in all the arts 
It seems hazardous to interpret painong in the light of contemporar)' 
philosophy to mention only one example, Karoly Tolnai has at- 
tempted ro mtcrprcc the pictures of the elder Brueghel as evidence 
of a pantheistic monism paraHcJmg Cusanus or Paracelsus and an- 
ticipating Spinoza and Goethe Even more dangerous is an "explana- 
tion’ of the arts m terms of a "time spirit," as practiced by German 
Geistesgeschichtef a movement which we have criticized m a differ- 
ent context 

The genuine parallelisms which follow from the identical or 
similar social or intellectual background scarcely ever have been 
analyzed in concrete terms We have no studies wh’ch would con- 
cretely show how, for example, all the arts in a gi% en time or setting 
expand or narrow their field over the objects of "nature," or hou 
the norms of art are tied to specific social classes and thus subject 
to uniform changes, or how aesthetic values change with social 
revolutions Here is a wide field for jn\ cstigation which has been 
scarcely touched, yet promises concrete results for the comparison 
of the arts Of course, only similar influences on the c\olunon of 
the different arts can be proved by this method, not any neccssan 
pacalleUstti 

Obviously, the most central approach to a composition of the 
arts IS based on an analysis of the actual objects of art, and thus 
of their stnictura! relationships There vv ill nei er be a proper histoiy 
of an art not to speak of a comparative historj of the arts, unless 
\\c concentrate on an anal) sis of the works themselves and relegate 
to the background studies m the psjcholog) of the reader and the 
spectator or" the author and the artist as w cIl as studies in the cultural 
and social background, however illuminating thev ma) be from 
their own point of view Unforturutcl) hitherto vve have had 
scared) anv tools for such a comparison between the arts. Here 
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a very difficult question arises: What are the common and the com- 
parable elements of the arts? We see no light in a theory like Croce’s, 
which concentrates all aesthetic problems on the act of intuition, 
mysteriously identified with expression. Croce asserts the non-exist- 
ence of modes of expression and condemns “any attempt at an 
aesthetic classification of the arts as absurd” and thus a fortiori re- 
jects all distinction between genres or types. Nor is much gained 
for our problem by John Dewey’s insistence, in his Art as Expert’ 
ence (1934), that there is a common substance among the arts be- 
cause there are “general conditions without which an experience 
is not possible.” No doubt, there is a common denominator in the 
act of all artistic creation or, for that matter, in all human creation, 
activity, and experience. But these arc solutions which do not help 
us in comparing the arts. More concretely, Theodore Meyer 
Greene defines the comparable elements of the arts as complexity, 
integration, and rhythm, and he argues eloquently, as John Dewey 
had done before lum, for the applicability of the term “rhythm” to 
the plastic arts. It seems, however, impossible to overcome the pro- 
found distinction between the rhythm of a piece of music and the 
rhythm of a colonnade, where neither the order nor the tempo is 
imposed by the structure of the work itself. Complexity and integra- 
tion are merely other terms for “variety” and “unity” and thus of 
only very' limited use. Few concrete attempts to arrive at such com- 
mon denominators among the arts on a structural basis have gone 
any further. G. D, Birklioff, a Harvard mathcm.itician, in a book 
on Aesthetic MeastirCj has with apparent success tried to find a 
common mathematical basis for simple art forms and music and he 
has included a study of the “musicality” of verse which is also 
defined in mathematical equations and coefficients. But the problem 
of euphony in verse cannot be solved in isolation from meaning, and 
BirkliofT’s high grades for poems by Edgar Allen Poe seem to con- 
firm such an assumption. His ingenious attempt, if accepted, would 
tend rather to widen the gulf !)cnvccn the essentially “literary" 
qualities of poctr)’ and the other arts which share mucli more 
fully in “aesthetic measure” than literature. 

The problem of the parallelism of the arts early suggested the 
application to literature of stjdc-conccpts arrived at in the histoiy' 
of the arts. In the eighteenth century', innumerable comparisons 
were made between the structure of Spenser’s Faerie Queene and 
the glorious disorder of a Gothic wthcdral. In The Decline of the 
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West, analogizing all the am of a culture, Spengler speaks of the 
‘Visible chamber music of the bent furniture, the mirror rooms, 
pastorals and porcelain groups of the eighteenth century,” men- 
tions the “Titian style of the madngal,” and refers to the ''allegro 
fcTOce of Franz Hals and the andante con vioto of Van Dyck ” In 
Germany this mode of analogizing the arts has mated copious writ- 
ing on the Gothic man and the spirit of the Baroque, has led to 
the literary use of the terms "Rococo” and "Biedermeier ” In the 
periodization of literature, the clearly worked out sequence of art 
styles of Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, Romanticism, 
Biedermeier, Realism, Impressionism, Expressionism has impressed 
literary historians and has imposed itself also on literature The 
styles named are grouped mto avo mam groups, presenting funda- 
mentally the contrast between the Classical and the Romantic 
Gothic, the Baroque, Romanticism, Expressionism appear on one 
line, the Renaissance, Nco Classicism, Realism on the other Rococo, 
Biedermeier, can be interpreted as late decadent, flond variations 
of the preceding styles — respectively Baroque and Romanticism 
Frequently the parallelisms arc pressed very hard, and it is easy to 
pick out absurdities from the wnangs of even the most reputable 
scholars w ho liave indulged m the method 
The most concrete attempt to transfer the categories of art his- 
tory to literature is Oskar Walzcl’s application of Wolfflm’s criteria 
In his Principles of Art History, Wolfilm disnnguishcd, on purely 
stnicrural grounds, between Renaissance and Baroque art He con- 
structed a scheme of contraries applicable to any kind of picture, 
pieces of sculpture, or specimen of architecture m the period Renais- 
sance art, he held, is “linear,” while Baroque art is “painterly” 
"I meat” suggests tint the outlines of figures and objects arc drawn 
wltih "ftsitiCce}} ” mesns that light and oojiw, u htch bhr 
the outlines of objects, arc thcmschcs the principles of comparison 
Renaissance painting and sculpture use a "closed” form, a sj'm- 
mctncal, balanced grouping of figures or surfaces, while Baroque 
prefers an “open” form, an unsj’mmecncal composition which puts 
emphasis on i comer of a picture rather than ic center, or cicn 
points bc) ond the frame of the picture Renaissance pictures arc 
“flat” or, at least, composed on different rcccssuc planes, while 
Baroque pictures arc ‘ deep” or seem to lead the c\c mto a distant 
and indistinct liackground Renaissance pictures arc “multiple” m 
the sense of Immg clcarU distinct parts, Baroque works arc “um- 
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fied,” highly integrated, closely knit. Renaissance works of art are 
“clear,” wWle Baroque worli are relatively “unclear,” blurred, 
indistinct. 

Wolfflin demonstrated his conclusions by an admirably sensitive 
analysis of concrete works of art and suggested the necessity of the 
progression from the Renaissance to the Baroque. Certainly their 
sequence cannot be inverted. Wolfflin offers no causal explanation 
of the process, except that he suggests a change in the “manner of 
seeing,” a process which, however, hardly can be thought of as 
purely physiological. This view, with its stress on changes in the 
“manner of seeing,” on the purely structural, compositional changes, 
goes back to the theories of Fiedler and Hildebrand concerning 
pure visibility, and is ultimately derived from Zimmermann, an 
Herbarrian aesthetician. But Wolfflin himself, especially in later 
pronouncements, recognized the limitations of his method and by no 
means thought that his history of forms had exhausted all the prob- 
lems of arc history. Even early he admitted “personal” and “local” 
styles and saw that his types could be found elsewhere than in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though in a less clearly defined 
form. 

In ipid, fresh from the reading of the Principles of Art History^ 
Walzel attempted to transfer Wolfflin’s categories to literature. 
Studying the composition of Shakespeare’s plays, he came to the 
conclusion that Sliakcspcare belongs to the Baroque, since his plays 
arc not built in the symmetrical manner found by Wolfflin in 
pictures of the Renaissance. The number of minor characters, their 
imsymmctrical grouping, the varjdng emphasis on different acts 
of the play: all these characteristics arc supposed to show that 
Shakespeare’s technique is tlic same as that of Baroque art, while 
Comciilc and Racine, who composed their tragedies around one 
central figure and distributed the emphasis among the acts accord- 
ing to a traditional Aristotelian pattern, arc assigned to the Renais- 
sance type. In a little hook, Wechselseitigc Erbclltm^ dcr Kiimtc, 
and in many later writings, Walzel tried to elaborate and justify this 
transfer, at first rather modestly and then with increasingly ex- 
travagant claims. 

Some of Wdlfflin’s categories can clearly and rather easily he 
reformulated in Htcraty terms. Tlicrc is an obvious opposition l)C- 
nveen an art which prefers clear outlines and distinct parrs and an 
art with looser composition and blurred outlines. Fritz Strich’s at- 
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tempt to describe the opposition between German Classicism and 
Romanticism by applying Wolfibn’s categories devised for the 
Renaissance and Baroque shows that these categones, liberally inter- 
preted, can restate the old opposmons benveen the perfect Classical 
poem and the unfinished, fragmentary, or blurred Romantic poetry 
But we are then left with only one set of contraries for all the 
history of literature Even reformulated in strictly literary terms, 
Wolfflin’s categories help us merely to arrange works of art into 
two categories which, when examined m detail, amount only to the 
old distinction between classic and romantic, severe and loose 
structure, plastic and picturesque art a dualism which was known to 
the Schlcgcls and to Schelhng and Coleridge and was arrived at by 
them through ideological and literary arguments VVoIfflm’s one set of 
contraries manages to group all Classical and pscudo-Classical art to- 
gether, on the one hand, and on the other to combine v cry divergent 
movements such as the Gothic, the Baroque, and Romanticism This 
theory appears to obscure the undoubted and extremely important 
continuity between the Renaissance and Baroque, )ust as its appli- 
cation to German literature by Strich makes an artificial contrast 
between the pseudo-Classical stage m the development of Schiller 
and Goethe and the Romantic movement of the early mnetcenth 
century, w hilc it must lea> c the “Storm and Stress” unexplained and 
incomprehensible Actually, German hterarurc at the turn of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries forms a comparative unity which 
it seems impossible to break up into an irreconcilable antithesis 
Thus, Wolfllin’s theory may help us m classifying w orks of art and 
establishing or rather confirming the old action-reaction, conven- 
tion-rciolc, or seesaw t)pc of dualtstic eioIuDonar)’' scheme, uluch, 
however, confronted with the rcalitj' of the complex procKS of 
literature, falls far short of coping with the highly diversified pat- 
tern of the actual dev clopmcnr 

The transfer of Wolfflm’s pairs of concepts also leaves one im- 
portant problem completely unsolved \Vc cannot explain m any 
way the undoubted fact that the arts did not evolve with the same 
speed at the same time. Literature seems sometimes to linger behind 
the arts for instance, wc can scarccK speak of an English literature 
when tlic great English cathedrals were being built At other times 
music lags behind literature and the other arts for instance, w c can- 
not speak of “Romantic” music licforc 1800, while much Romantic 
poctrv’ preceded tint dare Wc have difficulty in accounting for the 
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fact that there was “picturesque” poetry at least sixty years before 
the picturesque inv'aded arclutecture or for the fact, mentioned 
by Burckhardt, that Nencia, the description of peasant life by Lo- 
renzo iMagnifico, preceded by some eighty years the first genre 
pictures of Jacopo Bassano and his school. Even if these few ex- 
amples were wrongly chosen and could be refuted, they raise a 
question which cannot be answered by an over-simple theory ac- 
cording to which, let us say, music is always lagging by a genera- 
tion after poetry. Obviously a correlation with social factors should 
be attempted, and these factors will vary in every single instance. 

We arc finally confronted with the problem that certain times 
or nations were extremely productive only in one or t^vo arts, 
while either completely barren or merely imitative and derivative 
in others. The flowering of Elizabethan literature, which was not ac- 
companied by any comparable flowering of the fine arts, is a case 
in point; and little is gained by speculations to the effect that the 
“national soul,” in some way, concentrated on one art or that, as 
Emile Legouis phrases it in his History of English Literaturej 
“Spenser would have become a Titian or Veronese had he been bom 
in Italy or a Rubens or Rembrandt in the Netherlands ” In the case 
of English literature it is easy to suggest that Puritanism was re- 
sponsible for the neglect of the fine arts, but that is scarcely enough 
to account for the differences between the productivity in very 
secular literature and the comparative barrenness in painting. But all 
this leads us far afield into concrete historical questions. 

The various arts — the plastic arts, literature, and music — have 
each their individual evolution, with a different tempo and a dif- 
ferent internal structure of elements. No doubt they arc in constant 
relationship with each other, but these relationships arc not influ- 
ences which start from one point and determine the evolution of 
the other arts; they have to be conceived rather as a complex scheme 
of dialectical relationships which work both ways, from one art to 
another and vice versa, and may be completely transformed within 
the art whiclt they luve entered. It is not a simple affair of a “time 
spirit” determining and permeating each and cverj' art. Wc musr 
conceive of the sum total of man’s cultural activities as of a wliolc 
sj’stcm of self-evolving scries, each having its own set of norms 
which arc not necessarily identical with those of the nciglihorlng 
series. TI1C task of art historians in the widest sense, including his- 
torians of literature and of music, is to evolve a set of descriptive 
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terms in each art, based on the specific characteristics of each 
art. Thus poetry today needs a new poetics, a technique of analysis 
which cannot be arrived at by a simple transfer or adaptation of 
terms from the fine arts. Only when we have evolved a successful 
system of terms for the analysis of literary works of art can we 
delimit literary periods, not as metaphysical entities dominated by a 
“time spirit.” Having established such outlines of strictly literary 
evolution, we then can ask the quesoon whether this evolution is, 
in some way, similar to the similarly established evolution of the 
other arts. The ans^ve^ will be, as we can see, not a fiat “yes” or 
“no.” It will take the form of an intricate pattern of coincidences 
and divergences rather than parallel lines. 
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STYLE AND THE ARTS* 


THE PARTICULAR ARTS 

But, now, there inhere m the idea of beauty different modificat 
which art translates into sensuous forms And we find a fundamc 
prmaple by which the several particular arts may be arranged 
defined — that is, the species of art contam m themselves the Si 
essenual differences which we have found in the three gen 
types of art,^ External objecuvity, moreover, into which these tj 

• From “The Pamculax Arts,” translated by J Locwcnberg, reprinted ^ 
the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons from Hegel Selectiom, pp 328- 
cdited by J Loewenberg Copyright 1929 Charles Senbners Sons, rent 
copyright 1956 

1 The “three general types” are, according to Hegel, “symbolic art,” “cl; 
cal art,” and “romanac art” Each general type repeals and is defined b 
certain relationship of content to sensuous medium, ’ eg, the colors 
shapes of pamangs, the words of poetry, the spatial orgamzation of stoni 
sculpture Each type occurs also m a certain histoncal epoch and genet 
problems which arc solved subsequently by the mtroducuon of another of 
general types ” 

‘ Symbolic art” attaches an ' Idea” or content to a ‘ sensuous medium” 
exploiting die conventional associations between ob)eccs and concepts m 
culture Oriental art is, as a result, “symbolic ” It uses ammals to repre$ 
concepts — a lion stands for “strength” — but it is the culture and not the sta 
diat establishes the connccaon 

C bxyiMl art” remedies this defect by fashiomng a medium that at once r 
resents and embodies its ‘Idea.” Hellenic sculpture is, therefore, ‘Class 
art’ because it depicts the nouon of ‘ideal man’ m a statue that iter; 
or expresses itself the ideality of die nonon 

Romantic art” dc emphasizes the sensuous role of the medium and a 
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are molded by means of a sensuous and particular material, renders 
them independent and separate means of realizing different artistic 
functions, as far as each type finds its definite character in some one 
definite external material whose mode of portrayal determines its 
adequate realization. Furthermore, the general types of art corre- 
spond to the several particular arts, so that they (the particular arts) 
belong each of them specifically to one of the general types of art. 
It is these particular arts which give adequate and artistic external 
being to the general types. 

ARCHITECTURE 

The first of the particular arts with which, according to their 
fundamental principle, we have to begin, is architecture. Its task 
consists in so shaping external inorganic nature that it becomes 
homogeneous with minds, as an artistic outer world. The material 
of architecture is matter itself in its immediate externality as a heavy 
mass subject to mccham'cal laws, and its forms remain the forms of 
inorganic nature, but arc merely arranged and ordered in accord- 
ance with Che abstract rules of the understanding, the rules of 
symmetry. But in such material and in such forms the ideal as 
concrete spirituality cannot be realized; the reality whicli is repre- 
sented in them remains, therefore, alien to the spiritual idea, as some- 
thing external which it has not penetrated or with wJiich it has but 
a remote and abstract relation. Hcncc the fundamental type of 
arcliirccturc is the sy7nboUcjl form of art. For it is architecture that 
paves the way, as it w'crc, for the adequate realization of the God, 
toiling and wrestling in his service with external nature, and seeking 
to extricate it from the chaos of finitude, and the abortivcncss of 
chance. By this means ir levels a space /or the God, frames Ids cx- 
tcmal surroundings, and builds him his temple as the place for inner 
contemplation and for reflection upon the eternal objects of the 
spirit. It raises an inclosurc around those gathered together, os a de- 
fense against the threatening of the wind, against rain, the thunder- 
storm, and wild beasts, and reveals the will to assemble, though 
externally, yet in acordance with the artbtic form. A meaning 

merely to expre^ IJcis JivorreJ from their nurerixl embodiments. Tlie 
medium is a > chide for transmimng the Idea but does not atTect or reden 
%slutc\cr is trammined. Poetry is the romantic art pjr exeel/er,re, in this 
view, because the quality of a poem turns upon the character of the Ideas 
expressed and not upon the vturds sshich express (hem. (.MX.) 
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sions, deeds, events, and, in general, the wide range of human feel- 
ing, will, and resignation In accordance with this content, the sen- 
suous element must differentiate and show itself adequate to the 
expression of subjective feeling Such different media are furnished 
by color, by the musical sound, and finally by the sound as the mere 
mdicanon of inner intuitions and ideas, and thus as different forms 
of realizmg the spiritual content of art by means of these media we 
obtam pamting, music, and poetry The sensuous media employed 
m these arts being individualized and in their essence recognized as 
ideal, they correspond most effectively to the spiritual content of 
art, and the umon between spiritual meamng and sensuous expres- 
sion develops, therefore, into greater intimacy than was possible 
m the case of architecture and sculpture This intimate umty, how- 
ever, IS due wholly to the subjecuve side 
Leavmg, then, the symbolic spirit of architecture and the classical 
ideal of sculpture behind, these new arts m which form and con- 
tent are raised to an ideal level borrow their type from the romantic 
form of art, whose mode of expression they are most emmendy fitted 
to voice They form, however, a totahty of arts, because the roman- 
tic type IS the most concrete m itself 

PAINTING 

The first art in this totahty, which is alon to sculpture, is painting 
The material which it uses for its content and for the sensuous ex- 
pression of that content is visibility as such, m so far as it is mdivid- 
ualized, viz specified as color To be sure, the media employed m 
architecture and sculpture are also visible and colored, but they are 
not, as in paintmg, visibihty as such, not the simple hght which con- 
trasts Itself with darkness and m combination with it becomes color 
This visibility as a subjective and ideal attribute, requires neither, 
hke architecture, the abstract mechamcal form of mass which we 
find in heavy matter, nor, hkc sculpture, the three dimensions of 
sensuous space, even though m concentrated and orgamc plasticity, 
but the visibility which appertains to pamting has its differences 
on a more ideal level, m the particular kmd of color, and thus 
painting frees arc from the sensuous completeness in space peculiar 
to material things only, by confimng itself to a plane surface 

On the other hand, the content also gams in varied particuiariza- 
uom Whatever can find room m the human heart, as emotion. 
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idea, and purpose, whatever it is able to frame into a deed, all tliis 
variety^ of material can constitute the many-colored content of 
painting. The whole range of particular existence, from the highest 
aspirations of the mind down to the most isolated objects of na- 
ture, can obtain a place in this art. For even finite nature, in its 
particular scenes and aspects, can here appear, if only some allusion 
to a spiritual element makes it alan to thought and feeling. 

MUSIC 

The second art in wluch tlte romantic form finds realization, on 
still a higher level than in painting, is music. Its material, tliough 
still sensuous, advances to a deeper subjectivity and greater specifica- 
tion, The idealization of the sensuous, music brings about by negating 
space. In music the indifferent extension of space whose appearance 
painting admits and consciously imitates is concentrated and ideal- 
ized into a single point. But in the form of a motion and tremor of 
the material body within itself, tius single point becomes a concrete 
and active process within the idealization of matter. Such an incipient 
ideality of matter wliich no longer appears under the spatial form, 
but as temporal ideality, Is sound — the sensuous acknowledged as 
ideal, whose abstract visibility is transformed into audibility. Sound, 
as it were, exempts the Ideal from its absorption in matter. 

This earliest animation and inspiradon of matter furnishes the 
medium for the inner and tndmatc life of the spirit, as yet on an 
indefinite level; it is through the tones of music that the heart pours 
out its whole scale of feelings and passions. Thus as sculpture con- 
sdtutes the central point between architecture and the arts of ro- 
mantic subjectivity, so music forms the centre of the romandc arts, 
and represents the point of transition between abstract spadal sen- 
suousness, which belongs to paJndng, and the abstract spiritualit)’’ of 
poetry. Within itself music has, like architecture, an abstract quanti- 
tarivc relation, as a contrast to its inward and emotional quality; it 
also has as its basis a permanent bw to which the tones with their 
combinations and successions must conform. 

POETRY 

For the third and most spiritual expression of the ronuntic form 
of art, wc must look to poctr)'. Its ciuractcrisdc peculiarity lies in 
the power with which it subjugates to the nund and to its ideas the 
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sensuous element from which music and pamtmg began to set art 
free For sound, the one external medium of which poetry avails 
Itself, IS in It no longer a feeling of the tone itself, but is a sign which 
IS, by Itself, meamngless This sign, moreover, is a sign of an idea 
which has become concrete, and not merely of indefimte feelmg 
and of Its nuances and grades By this means the tone becomes the 
oyord, an articulate voice, whose function it is to mdicate thoughts 
and ideas The negative point to which music had advanced now re- 
veals Itself in poetry as the completely concrete pomt, as the spirit 
or the self-consciousness of the individual, which spontaneously 
umtes the infinite space of its ideas with the time-element of sound 
But this sensuous element which, m music, was soil m immediate 
union with inner feelings and moods, is, m poetry, divorced from 
the content of consciousness, for in poetry the mind determines this 
content on its own account and for the sake of its ideas, and while 
It employs sound to express them, yet sound itself is reduced to a 
symbol without value or meamng From this pome of view sound 
may just as well be considered a mere letter, for the audible, hke 
the visible, is now relegated to a mere suggesDon of mind Thus 
the genuine mode of poetic representation is the inner perception 
and the poetic imagination itself And since all types of art share 
in this mode, poetry runs through them all, and develops itself in- 
dependently in each Poetry, then, is the umversal art of the spirit 
which has attained inner freedom, and which does not depend for 
its realization upon external sensuous matter, but expatiates only m 
the inner space and inner time of the ideas and feelings But just in 
this, Its highest phase, art oversteps the bounds of its own sphere by 
abandomng the harmomously sensuous mode of portraying the 
spirit and by passmg from the poetry of imagmanon mto the prose 
of thought. 


SUMMARY 

Such, then, is the orgamc totality of the several arts, the external art 
of architecture, the objective art of sculpture, and the subjecuve arts 
of painting, music, and poetry The higher principle from which 
these arc derived we have found m the types of art, the symbolic, 
the classical, and the romanac, which form the universal phases of 
the idea of beauty itself Thus symbolic arc finds its most adequate 
reality and most perfect application in architecture, in which it is 
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self-completc, and is not yet reduced, so to speak, to the inorganic 
mediujn for anotlicr arc. The classical form of art, on the other hand, 
attains its most complete realization in sculpture, while it accepts 
architecture only as forming an inclosure round its products and is 
as yet not capable of developing painting and music as absolute ex- 
pressions of its meaning. The romantic type of art, finally, seizes upon 
painting, music, and poetry as its essential and adequate modes of 
expression. Poetry, however, is in conformity with all types of the 
beautiful and extends over them all, because its characteristic clement 
is the aesthetic imagination, and imagination is necessary for every 
product of art, to whatever type it may belong. 

Thus what the particular arts realize in individual artistic creations 
are, according to the pliilosophic conception, simply the universal 
types of the self-unfolding idea of beauty. Out of the external real- 
ization of this idea arises the wide Pantheon of art, whose architect 
and builder is the self-developing spirit of beauty, for the completion 
of which, however, the history of the world will require its evolu- 
tion of countless ages. 



“Tragedy” as a Kind 
of “Style” 


Aristotle 


ON THE ART OF POETRY’ 


VI 

Reserving hexamecer poetry and Comedy for consideration here- 
after, let us proceed now to the discussion of Tragedy, before 
doing so, however, we must gather up the definition resulting from 
what has been said A tragedy, then, is the imitation of an action 
that IS serious and also, as having magnitude, complete m itself, 
in language with pleasurable accessones, each kmd brought m 
separately m the parts of the work, in a dramatic, not m a narrative 
form, with incidents arousmg pily and fear, wherewith to ac- 
complish Its catharsis of such emotions Here by “language 
with pleasurable accessories” I mean that with rhythm and harmony 
or song superadded, and by “the kinds separately” I mean that some 
portions are worked out with verse only, and others in turn with 
song 

I As they act the stories, it follows that in the first place the 
Spectacle (or stage-appearance of the actors) must be some part of 

• From Anstotle, On the Art of Poetryt trans by Ingram B)n,vatcr, Parts 
6-15 (Oxford Tile Qarendon Press, 1920) Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher 
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the whole; and in the second Melody and Diction, these two being 
the means of their imitation. Here by “Diction” I mean merely this, 
the composition of the verses; and by “Melody,” what is too 
completely understood to require explanation. But further: the 
subject represented also is an action; and the action involves agents, 
wlio must necessarily have their disdnecive qualities both of character 
and tlioughc, since it is from these chat wc ascribe certain qualirics 
to their acdons. There arc in the natural order of things, tliercforc, 
two causes, Character and Thought, of their actions, and conse- 
quently of their success or failure in their lives. Now the action 
(that wluch was done) is represented in the play by the Fable or 
Plot. The Fable, in our present sense of the term, is simply this, the 
combination of the incidents, or things done in the story; whereas 
Character is what makes us ascribe certain moral qualities to the 
agents; and Thought is sho^vn in all they say when proving a partic- 
ular point or, it may be, enunciating a general truth. There are six 
parts consequently of every tragedy, as a whole, that is, of such or 
such quality, viz. a Fable or Plot, Characters, Diction, Thought, 
Spectacle and Melody; nvo of them arising from the means, one 
from the manner, and three from the objects of the dramatic imita- 
tion; and there is nocliing else besides these six. Of these, its form- 
ative elements, then, not a few of the dramatises have made due 
use, as every play, one may say, admits of Spectacle, Cliaraccer, 
Fable, Diction, iMclody, and Thought. 

II. The most important of the six is the combination of tltc 
incidents of the story. Tragedy b essentially an imitation not of 
penons but of action and life, of happiness and misery. All human 
happiness or misery takes the form of action; the end for which 
wc live b a certain kind of activity, not a quality. Character gives 
us qualities, but it b in our actions — what wc do — that wc arc happy 
or the reverse. In a play accordingly they do nor act in order to 
portray the Characters; they include the Characters for the sake of 
the action. So that it b the action in it, i.c. its Fable or Plot, that is 
the end and purpose of the tragedy; and the end is everywhere the 
chief thing. Besides tlus, a tragedy b impossible without action, but 
there may he one without Character, The tragedies of most of the 
modems arc characterless — a defect common among poets of all 
kinds, and with its counterpart in painting in Zeuxb as compared 
with Polygnotus; for whereas the latter b strong in character, the 
work of Zeuxb b devoid of it. And again: one nuy string together 
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a series of diaracteristic speeches of the utmost fimsh as regards 
Diction and Thought, and yet fail to produce the true tragic effect, 
but one will have much better success with a tragedy which, how- 
ever inferior in these respects, has a Plot, a combmation of mcidents 
in It And again the most powerful elements of attraction in Trag- 
edy, the Peripeties and Discoveries, are parts of the Plot A further 
proof IS in the fact that beginners succeed earlier with the Diction 
and Characters than with the construction of a story, and the same 
may be said of nearly all the early dramatists We maintain, there 
fore, that the first essential, the life and soul, so to speak, of 
Tragedy is the Plot, and that the Characters come second — compare 
the parallel m painting, where the most beautiful colours laid on 
without order will not give one the same pleasure as a simple 
black and white sketch of a portrait We maintain that Tragedy 
IS primarily an imitation of acDon, and that it is mainly for the sake 
of the action that it mutates the personal agents Third comes the 
element of Thought 1 e the power of saying whatever can be said, 
or what is appropriate to the occasion This is what, in the speeches 
m Tragedy, falls under the arts of Politics and Rhetoric, for the 
older poets make them personages discourse like statesmen, and the 
modems like rhetoricians One must not confuse it with Character 
Character m a play is that which reveals the moral purpose of the 
agents, i c the sort of thing they seek or avoid, where that is not 
obvious — hence there is no room for Character m a speech on a 
purely indifferent subject Thought, on the other hand, is shown m 
all they say when proving or disproving some particular point, or 
enunciatmg some umversal proposmon Fourth among the literary 
elements is the Diction of the personages, 1 e as before explained, 
the expression of their thoughts m words, which is practically the 
same thing with verse as with prose As for the two remaining parts, 
the Melody is the greatest of the pleasurable accessories of Tragedy 
The Spectacle, though an attraction, is the least artistic of all the 
parts, and has least to do with the art of poetry The tragic effect is 
quite possible without a public performance and actors, and 
besides, the getting up of the Spectacle is more a matter for the 
costumier than the poet. 

VII 

Having thus disanguishcd the parts, let us now consider the proper 
construction of the Table or Plot, as that is at once the first and the 
most important thing m Tragedy We have laid it down that a 
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tragedy is an imitation of an action that is complete in itself, as a 
whole of some magnitude; for a whole may be of no magnitude 
to speak of. Now a whole is that which has beginning, middle, and 
end. A beginning is that which is not itself necessarily after anything 
else, and wliich has naturally something else after it; an end is that 
which is naturally after something itself, either as its necessary or 
usual consequent, and with nothing else after it; and a middle, that 
wliich is by nature after one tiling and lias also another after it. A 
well-constructcd Plot, therefore, cannot cither begin or end at any 
point one likes; beginning and end in it must be of the forms just 
described. Again: to be beautiful, a living creature, and every whole 
made up of parts, must not only present a certain order in its 
arrangement of parts, but also be of a certain definite magnitude. 
Beauty is a matter of size and order, and therefore impossible cither 
(i) in a very minute creature, since our perception becomes in- 
distinct as it approaches instantancicy; or (2) in a creature of vast 
size— one, say, 1,000 miles long — as in that case, instead of the 
object being seen all at once, the uniiy and wholeness of it is lost 
to the beholder. Just in the same way, then, as a beautiful whole 
made up of parts, or a beautiful living creature, must be of sonic 
size, a size to be taken in by the eye, so a story or Plot must be of 
some Icngtl), but of a length to be taken in by the memory. As for 
the limit of its length, so far as that is relative to public perform- 
ances and spectators, it docs not fall within the theory of poctr)'. 
If they had to perform a hundred tragedies, they would be timed 
by water-docks, as they arc said to have been at one period. The 
limit, however, set by the actual nature of the thing is this; the 
longer the story, consistently with its being comprehensible as a 
whole, the finer it is by reason of its magnitude. As a rough general 
formula, “a length which allows of the hero passing by a series of 
probable or ncccss.ar)' stages from misfortune to happiness, or front 
happiness to misfortune,” may suffice as a limit for the magnitude 
of the story. 

VIII 

The Unity of a Plot docs noc consisc, as some suppose, in its having 
one nun as its subject. An infinity of things befall that one nun, 
some of wluch it is impossible to reduce to unit}'; and in like 
manner there arc many actions of one nun which cannot be nude 
to form one action. One sees, therefore, the mistake of all the 
poets who luve written a flcrJcUiJ, a TkeseiJ, or similar poems; 
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they suppose that, because Heracles was one man, the story also of 
Heracles must be one story Homer, however, evidently understood 
this point quite well, whether by art or instmct, just in the same 
way as he excels the rest in every other respect In writmg an 
Odyssey i he did not make the poem cover all that ever befell his 
hero — It befell him, for instance, to get wounded on Parnassus and 
also to feign madness at the time of the call to arms, but the two 
mcidents had no probable or necessary connexion with one another 
— instead of doing that, he took an action with a Umty of the 
kind we are describmg as the subject of the Odyssey, as also of the 
Ihad The truth is chat, jasc as in the other mutative arts one muta- 
tion. IS always of one thing, so in poetry the story, as an imitation 
of action, must represent one action, a complete whole, with its 
several mcidents so closely connected that the transposal or with- 
drawal of any one of them will disjoin and dislocate the whole 
For that which makes no perceptible difference by its presence or 
absence is no real part of the whole 

IX 

From what we have said it will be seen that the poet’s function 
IS to describe, not the thing that has happened, but a kind of thing 
that might happen, 1 e what is possible as bemg probable or neces- 
sary The distinction between historian and poet is not m the one 
writing prose and the other verse — ^you might put the work of 
Herodotus mto verse, and it would still be a species of history, it 
consists really in this, that the one describes the thing that has been, 
and the ocher a kind of chink that might be Hence poetry is 
something more philosophic and of graver import than history, since 
Its statements are of the nature rather of umversals, whereas those 
of history are singulars By a umversal statement I mean one as to 
what such or such a kind of man will probably or necessarily say or 
do — which IS the aim of poetry, though it affixes proper names to 
the characters, by a singular statement, one as to what, say, 
Alcibiades did or had done to him In Comedy this has become 
clear by this ume, it is only when their plot is already made up of 
probable incidents that they give it a basis of proper names, choos- 
ing for the purpose any names that may occur to them, instead of 
writing like the old iambic poets about particular persons In Trag- 
edy, however, they soil adhere to the histone names, and for this 
reason ivhat convinces is the possible, noiv whereas we arc not yet 
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sure as to the possibility of that wWch has not happened, that wluch 
has happened is manifestly possible, else it would not have come 
to pass. Nevertheless even in Tragedy there arc some plays witli 
but one or two known names in tliem, the rest being inventions; 
and there are some without a single Icnown name, e.g. Agathon’s 
Anthetis, in wluch both incidents and names are of the poet’s in- 
vention; and it is no less delightful on tliat account. So that one must 
not aim at a rigid adherence to the traditional stories on which 
tragedies are based. It "would be absurd, in fact, to do so, as even 
the known stories arc only known to a few, tJiough they are a 
deJiglit none the less to all. 

It is evident from the above that the poet must be more the poet 
of Iris stories or Plots than of his verses, inasmuch as he is a poet 
by virtue of the imitative element in lus work, and it is actions that 
he imitates. And if he should come to take a subject from actual 
history, he is none the less a poet for that; since some historic 
occurrences may very well be in the probable and possible order 
of things; and it is in that aspect of them that he is ihcir poet. 

Of simple Plots and actions the episodic arc the worst. I call a 
Plot episodic when there is neither probability nor necessity in the 
sequence of is episodes. Acdons of this sort bad poets construct 
tlirough their own fault, and good ones on account of the players. 
His work being for public performance, a good poet often stretches 
out a Plot beyond its capabilities, and is thus obliged to twist the 
sequence of incident. 

Tragedy, however, is an imitation not only of a complete action, 
but also of incidents arousing pity and fear. Such incidents have 
tltc very greatest effect on the mind when they occur unexpectedly 
and at the same time in consequence of one another; there is more 
of the marvellous in them then than if they happened of themselves 
or by mere chance. Even matters of chance seem most man'cllous 
if there is an appearance of design as it were in them; as for instance 
the statue of AIit)'S at Argos killed the author of Mitys’ death by 
falling down on him w’hcn a looker-on at a public spectacle; for 
incidents like that we tJiink to be not without a meaning. A Plot, 
therefore, of tliis sort is necessarily finer tlun others. 


Plots arc either simple or complex, since the actions they represent 
arc naturally of this tsvofold dcscriprion. Tlic action, proceeding 
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in the way defined, as one continuous whole, I call simple, when 
the change m the hero’s fortunes takes place without Peripety or 
Discovery, and complex, when it involves one or the other, or 
both These should each of them arise out of the structure of the 
Plot Itself, so as to be the consequence, necessary or probable, of 
the antecedents There is a great difference between a thmg happen- 
ing -propter hoc and post hoc 

XI 

A Penpety is the change from one sute of things withm the play 
to Its opposite of the l^d descnbed, and that too in the way we 
are saymg, m the probable or necessary sequence of events, as it is 
for instance m Oedipus here the opposite state of things is pro- 
duced by the Messenger, who, coming to gladden Oedipus and to 
remove his fears as to his mother, reveals the secret of his birth 
And m Lynceus just as he is bemg led off for execution, with 
Danaus at his side to put him to death, the incidents precedmg this 
bring It about that he is saved and Danaus put to death A Discovery 
IS, as the very word implies, a change from ignorance to knowledge, 
and thus to either love or hate, m the personages marked for good 
or evil fortune The finest form of Discovery is one attended by 
Peripeties, like that which goes with the Discovery m Oedipus 
There are no doubt other forms of it, what we have said may 
happen in a way in reference to inanimate thmgs, even thmgs of a 
very casual kind, and it is also possible to discover whether some 
one has done or not done something But the form most duecdy 
connected with the Plot and the action of the piece is the first- 
mencroned This, with a Penpety, will arouse either pity or fear — 
actions of that nature being what Tragedy is assumed to represent, 
and It will also serve to bring about the happy or unhappy ending 
The Discovery, then, being of persons, it may be that of one 
party only to the other, the latter bemg already known, or both 
the parties may have to discover themselves Iphigema, for instance, 
was discovered to Orestes by sending the letter, and another 
Discovery was required to reveal him to Iphigema 

Two parts of the Plot, then, Penpety and Discovery, are on 
matters of this sort A third part is Suffering, which we may define 
as an action of a destructive or painful nature, such as murders on 
the stage, tortures, woundmgs, and the like The other two have 
been already explained 
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The parts of Tragedy to be treated as formative elements in the 
whole were mentioned in a previous Chapter. From the point of 
view, however, of its quantity, i.e. the separate sections into wliich 
it is divided, a tragedy has the following parts; Prologue, Episode, 
Exodc, and a choral portion, distinguished into Parodc and Stasimon; 
tliesc two arc common to all tragedies, whereas songs from the 
stage and Cor/wtae are only found in some. The Prologue is all that 
precedes the Parodc of the chorus; an Episode all that comes in 
between two whole choral songs; the Exodc all that follows after 
the last choral song. In the choral portion the Parodc is the whole 
first statement of the chorus; a Stasimon, a song of the chorus 
without anapaests or trochees; a Cormms, a lamentation sung by 
chorus and actor in concert. The parts of Tragedy to be used as 
formative elements in the whole \vc have already mentioned; the 
above arc its parts from tl\c point of view of its quantity, or the 
separate sections into which it is divided. 

xin 

The next points after what wc luvc said above will be these; 

( 1 ) What is the poet to aim at, and what is he to avoid, in construct- 
ing liis Plots? and (2) What arc the conditions on which the tragic 
effect depends? 

Wc assume thar, for the finest form of Tragedy, the Plot must 
be not simple but complex; and further, that it must imitate actions 
arousing pity and fear, since chat is the distinctive function of tliis 
kind of imitation. It follows, therefore, that there arc three forms 
of Plot to be avoided. (») A good man must not be seen passing 
from happiness to misery, or (2) a bad man from misery to liappi- 
ncss. The first situation is not fear-inspiring or piteous, but simply 
odious to us. The second is the most untragic that can be; it lus 
no one of the requisites of Tragedy; it docs not appeal either to the 
hunun feeling in us, or to our pity, or to our fears. Nor, on the 
other hand, should (3) an extremely bad nun be seen falling from 
luppincss into misery. Such a story may arouse the human feeling in 
us, but it will not move us to either pity or fear; pitj- is occasioned 
hy undcscr\-cd misfortune, and fear by that of one like ourselves; 
so that there will be nothing either piteous or fear-inspiring in the 
situation. There renuins, then, the intermediate kind of personage. 
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XII 

The parts of Tragedy to be treated as formative elements in the 
whole were mentioned in a previous Chapter. From the point of 
view, however, of its quantity, i.e. the separate sections into which 
it is divided, a tragedy has the following parts: Prologue, Episode, 
Exode, and a choral portion, distinguished into Parode and Stasimon; 
these two are common to all tragedies, whereas songs from the 
stage and Commoe are only found in some. The Prologue is all that 
precedes the Parode 'of the chorus; an Episode all that comes in 
between two whole choral songs; the Exode all that follows after 
the last choral song. In the choral portion the Parode is the whole 
first statement of the chorus; a Stasimon, a song of the chorus 
without anapaests or trochees; a Conanos, a lamentation sung by 
chorus and actor in concert. The parts of Tragedy to be used as 
formative elements in the whole we have already mentioned; the 
above are its parts from the point of view of its quantity, or the 
separate sections into which it is divided. 

XIII 

The next points after what we have said above will be these: 

( i ) What is the poet to aim at, and what is he to avoid, in construct- 
ing his Plots? and (2) What are the conditions on which the tragic 
effect depends? 

We assume that, for the finest form of Tragedy, the Plot must 
be not simple but complex; and further, that it must imitate actions 
arousing pity and fear, since that is the distinctive function of this 
kind of imitation. It follows, therefore, that there are three forms 
of Plot to be avoided, (i) A good man must not be seen passing 
from happiness to misery, or (2) a bad man from misery to happi- 
ness. The first situation is not fear-inspiring or piteous, but simply 
odious to us. The second is the most untragic that can be; it has 
no one of the requisites of Tragedy; it docs not appeal either to the 
human feeling in us, or to our pity, or to our fears. Nor, on the 
other hand, should (3) an extremely bad man be seen falling from 
happiness into misery. Such a story may arouse the human feeling in 
us, but it will not move us to either pity or fear; pity is occasioned 
by undeserved misfortune, and fear by that of one like ourselves; 
so that there will be nothing either piteous or fear-inspiring in the 
situation. There remains, then, the intermediate kind of personage, 
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a man not pre-eminently virtuous and just, whose misfortune, how- 
ever, IS brought upon him not by vice and depravity but by some 
error of judgment, of the number of those m the enjoyment of 
great reputation and prosperity, e g Oedipus, Thyestes, and the 
men of note of sunilar farmhes The perfect Plot, accordmgly, 
must have a single, and not (as some tell us) a double issue, the 
change in the hero’s fortunes must be not from misery to happmess, 
but on the contrary from happmess to misery, and the cause of it 
must he not m any depravity, but m some great error on his 
part, the man himself being either such as we have desenbed, or 
better, not worse, than that Fact also conlirms our theory Though 
the poets began by accepting any tragic story that came to hand, 
in these days the finest tragedies arc always on the story of some 
few houses, on that of Alcmeon, Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, 
Thyestes, Telephus, or any others that may have been involved, 
as either agents or sufferers, m some deed of horror The theo- 
retically best tragedy, then, has a Plot of this descnpQon The 
critics, therefore, are wrong who blame Euripides for taking 
this line in his tragedies, and giving many of them an unhappy 
ending It is, as we have said, the right line to take The best 
proof IS this on the stage, and m the pubhc performances, such 
plays, properly worked out, arc seen to be the most truly tragic, 
and Euripides, even if his cxccuoon be faulty m every other point, 
IS seen to be nevertheless the most tragic certainly of the dramatists 
After this comes the construction of Plot which some rank first, 
one with a double story (like the Odyssey) and an opposite issue 
for the good and the bad personages It is ranked as first only 
through the weakness of the audiences, the poets merely follow 
their public, wntmg as its wishes dictate But the pleasure here 
IS not that of Tragedy It belongs rather to Comedy, where the 
bitterest enemies m the piece (eg Orestes and Aegisthus) walk 
off good fnends at the end, with no slaying of any one by any one 

XIV 

The tragic fear and pity may be aroused by the Spectacle, but 
they ma) also be aroused by the very structucc and incidents of 
the pla)-— which is the better way and shows the better poet The 
Plot in fact should be so framed that, even without seeing the 
things take place, he who simply hears the account of them shall 
be filled with horror and pity at the incidents, which is just the 
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effect that the mere recital of the story in Oedipus would have on 
one. To produce this same effect by means of the Spectacle is less 
artistic, and requires extraneous aid. Those, however, who make 
use of the Spectacle to put before us that which is merely monstrous 
and not productive of fear, are wholly out of touch with Tragedy; 
not every kind of pleasure should be required of a tragedy, but 
only its own proper pleasure. 

The tragic pleasure is that of piiy and fear, and the poet 
has to produce it by the work of imitation; it is clear, therefore, 
that the causes should be included in the incidents of his story. 
Let us see, then, what kinds of incident strike one as horrible, or 
rather as piteous. In a deed of this description the parties must neces- 
sarily be cither friends, or enemies, or indifferent to one another. Now 
when enemy does it on enemy, there is nothing to move us to pity 
either in his doing or in his meditating the deed, except so far as the 
actual pain of the sufferer is concerned; and the same is true when the 
parties are indifferent to one another. Whenever the tragic deed, how- 
ever, is done within the family — when murder or the like is done 
or meditated by brother on brother, by son on father, by mother 
on son, or son on mother — these are the situations the poet should 
seek after. The traditional stories, accordingly, must be kept as they 
are, e.g. the murder of Clytaemnestra by Orestes and of Eriphyle 
by Alcmeon. At the same time even wi^ these there is something 
left to the poet himself; it Is for him to devise the right way 
of treating them. Let us explain more clearly what we mean by “the 
right way.” The deed of horror may be done by the doer knowingly 
and consciously, as in the old poets, and in Aledea’s murder of her 
children in Euripides. Or he may do it, but in ignorance of his 
relationship, and discover that afterwards, as does the Oedipus in 
Sophocles. Here the deed is outside the play; but it may be within 
it, like the act of the Alcmcon in Alstydamas, or that of .the 
Telegonus in Ulysses Wounded. A tliird possibility is for one 
medicating some deadly injury to anotlier, in ignorance of his rela- 
tionship, to make the discovery in time to draw back. These exhaust 
the possibilities, since tlic deed must necessarily be either done or 
not done, and either Imowingly or unknowingly. 

The worst situation is when the personage is with full knowledge 
on the point of doing the deed, and leaves it undone. It is odious 
and also (through the absence of suffering) untragic; hence it is 
that no one is made to act thus except in some few instances, e.g. 
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THE TRAGIC FALLACY* 


Through the legacy of their art the great ages have transnutted to 
us a dim image of their glorious vitality. When we turn the pages 
of a Sophoclean or a Shakespearean tragedy we parucipate faintly 
in the experience which created it and we sometimes presumptu- 
ously say that we “understand” the spirit of these works But the 
truth IS that we see them, even at best and in the moments when 
our souls expand most nearly to their dimensions, through a glass 
darkly 

It IS so much easier to appreciate than to create that an age too 
feeble to reach the heights achieved by the members of a preceding 
one can sail sec those heights towering above its impotence, and so 
It IS that, when wc perceive a Sophocles or a Shakespeare soaring 
m an air which we can never hope to breathe, we say that we can 
“appreciate” them But what wc mean is that we are )usc able to 
wonder, and wc can never hope to paracipate in the glorious vision 
of human life out of which they were created — not even to the 
extent of those humbler persons for whom they were written, for 
while to us the triumphant voices come from far away and tell of a 
heroic world which no longer exists, to them they spoke of im- 
mediate rcaUucs and revealed the inner meaning of events amidst 
which they soil lived 

When the hfc has entirely gone out of a work of art come down 

•Irom Tke Modem Temper by Joseph Wood Krutch, copvnght, 1929. 
b) Harcourr, Brace & World, Inc, renewed, 1956, by Joseph \vood Krutch 
Reprinted bj pernussioti of the publuhcxs. 
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to us from the past, when we read it without any emotional com- 
prehension whatsoever and can no longer even imagine why the 
people for whom it was intended found it absorbing and satisfying, 
then, of course, it has ceased to be a Avork of art at all and has 
dwindled into one of those deceptive “documents” from which we 
get a false sense of comprehending through the intellect things 
which cannot be comprehended at all except by means of a Idnship 
of feeling. And though all works from a past age have begun in this 
way to fade there are some, like the great Greek or Elizabetlian 
tragedies, which are still halfway between the work of art and the 
document. They no longer can have for us the immediacy which 
they had for those to whom they originally belonged, but they 
have not yet eluded us entirely. We no longer live in the world 
which they represent, but we can half imagine it and we can 
measure the distance which we have moved away. We write no 
tragedies today, but we can still talk about the tragic spirit of which 
we would, perhaps, have no conception were it not for the works 
in question. 

An age which could really “appreciate” Shakespeare or Sophocles 
would have something comparable to put beside them — sometliing 
lUte them, not necessarily in form, or spirit, but at least in magnitude 
— some vision of life which Avould be, however different, equally 
ample and passionate. But when we move to pur a modem master- 
piece beside them, when we seek to compare them with, let us say, 
a Ghosts or a Weavers, we shrink as from the impulse to commit 
some folly and we feel as though we were about to superimpose 
Bowling Green upon the Great Prairies in order to ascertain which 
is the larger. The question, we see, is not primarily one of art but 
of the two worlds which two minds inhabited. No increased powers 
of expression, no greater gift for words, could have transformed 
Ibsen into Shakespeare. The materials out of which the latter created 
his works — liis conception of human dignity, his sense of the im- 
portance of human passions, liis vision of the amplitude of human 
life — simply did not and could not exist for Ibsen, as they did not 
and could not exist for his contemporaries. God and Man and 
Nature had all somehow dwindled in the course of the intervening 
centuries, not because the realistic creed of modern art led us to 
seek out mean people, but because this meanness of human life was 
somehow thrust upon us by the operation of that same process 
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which led to the development of realistic theories of art by which 
our vision could be justified 

Hence, though we still apply, sometunes, the adjective “tragic” 
to one or another of those modem works of literature which descnbe 
human misery and which end more sadly even than they begin, the 
term is a misnomer since it is obvious that the works in question have 
nothing in common with the classical examples of the genre and 
produce m the reader a sense of depression which is the exact 
opposite of that elanon generated when the spmt of a Shakespeare 
rises joyously superior to the outward calamines which he recounts 
and celebrates the greatness of the human spirit whose travail he 
describes Tragedies, in that only sense of the word which has any 
distinctive meamng, are no longer wntten in either the dramatic or 
any other form, and the fact is not to be accounted for m any 
merely literary terms It is not the result of any fashion m hterature 
or of any deliberation to write about human nature or character 
under different aspects, any more than it is of either any greater 
sensmveness of feeling which would make us shrink from the con- 
templation of the suffering of Aledca or Othello or of any greater 
optimism which would make us more likely to see life in more 
cheerful terms It is, on the contrary, the result of one of those 
cnfccblements of the human spirit not unlike that desenbed in the 
previous chapter of this essay, and a further illustranon of that 
gradual weakening of man’s confidence m his ability to impose upon 
the phenomenon of life an interpretation acceptable to his desires 
winch IS the subject of the whole of the present discussion 
To explain that fact and to make clear how the creation of 
twisst tVve efion xo rmpose yac^ a 

satisfactory mtcrprctation will require, perhaps, the special secuon 
v».hich follows, although the truth of the fact that it does impose 
such an interpretation must be evident to any one who has ever 
risen from the reading of Oedipus or Lear with that feeling of 
c\uUauon whicli comes when wc have been able, by rare good 
fortune, to enter into its spirit as completely as it is possible for us 
of a remoter and cmouonall) enfeebled age to enter it. Meanwhile 
one anticipatorv remark may be ventured If the plays and the 
novels of toda\ deal with littlcr people and less mighty emoaons it 
IS not because wc have become interested m commonplace souls and 
their unglamorous adventures but because wc have come, willy- 
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nilly, to see the soul of man as commonplace and its emotions as 
mean. 


Tragedy, said Aristotle, is the “imitation of noble actions,*’ and 
though it is some twenty-five hundred years since the dictum was 
uttered there is only one respect in which we are inclined to modify 
ir. To us “imitation” seems a rather naive word to app]y to that 
process by which observation is turned into art, and we seek one 
which would define or at least imply the nature of that interposition 
of the personality of the artist between the object and the beholder 
which constitutes his function and by means of which he transmits 
a modified version, rather than a mere imitation, of the thing which 
he has contemplated. 

In the search for this word the aesthedcians of romanticism in- 
vented the term “expression” to describe the artisdc purpose to 
which apparent imitation was subservient. Psychologists, on the 
other hand, feeling that the ardsdc process was primarily one by 
which reality is modified in such a way as to render it more ac- 
ceptable to the desires of the ardst, employed various terms in the 
effort to describe that distortion wliich the wish may produce in 
vision. And though many of the newer critics reject both romanti- 
cism and psychology, even they insist upon the fundamental fact 
that in art we are concerned, not with mere imitation but with the 
imposition of some form upon the material which k would not have 
if it were merely copied as a camera copies. 

Tragedy is not, then, as Aristotle said, the bmtation of noble 
actions, for, indeed, no one knows what a noble action is or whether 
or not such a thing as nobility e.xists in nature apart from the mind 
of man. Certainly the action of Acliilles in dragging the dead body 
of Hector around the walls of Troy and under the eyes of Androm- 
ache, who had begged to be allowed to give it decent burial, is not 
to us a noble action, though it was such to Homer, who made it the 
subject of a noble passage in a noble poem. Certainly, too, the same 
action might conceivably be made the subject of a tragedy and the 
subject of a farce, depending upon the way in which it was treated; 
so that to say that tragedy is the imitation of a noble action is to be 
guilty of assuming, first, that art and photography are the same and, 
second, that there may be something inherently noble in an act as 
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distinguished from the motives which prompted it or from the point 
of view from which it is regarded 
And yeC, nevertheless, the idea of nobility is inseparable from 
the idea of tragedy, which cannot exist without it If tragedy is not 
the mutation or even the modified representation of noble actions 
It IS certainly a representation of actions considered as noble, and 
herein lies its essential nature, since no man can conceive it unless 
he IS capable of believing in the greatness and importance of man 
Its action is usually, if not always, calamitous, because it is only 
m calamity that the human spirit has the opportumty to reveal it- 
self triumphant over the outward universe which fails to conquer 
It, but this calamity in tragedy is only a means to an end and the 
essential thing which distmguishes real tragedy from those distressmg 
modem works sometimes called by its name is the fact that it is 
in the former alone that the artist has found himself capable of 
considenng and of making us consider that his people and his 
acaons have that amplitude and importance which make them 
noble Tragedy arises then when, as in Pcriclean Greece or Eliza- 
bethan England, a people fully aware of the calamines of life is 
nevertheless serenely confident of the greatness of man, whose 
mighty passions and supreme fortitude are revealed when one of 
these calamities overtakes him. 

To those who mistakenly think of it as something gloomy or 
depressing, who arc incapable of rccogmzing the elation which its 
celebration of human greatness inspires, and who, therefore, con- 
fuse It with things merely miserable or patheuc, it must be a para- 
dox that the happiest, most vigorous, and most confident ages which 
the wocld has ever known — the Penclean and the Elizabethan — 
should be exactly those which created and which most relished the 
mightiest tragedies, but the paradox is, of course, resolved by the 
fact that tragedy is essentially an expression, not of despair, but of 
the tnumph over despair and of confidence m the value of human 
life If Shakespeare himself ever had that “dark period” which his 
cntics and biographers have imagined for him, it was at leas: no 
darkness like tlut bleak and and despair which sometimes settles 
over modem spints In the midst of it he created both tlic elemental 
grandeur of Othello and the pensive majesty of Hamlet and, hold- 
ing them up to his contemporancs, he said in the words of his own 
Miranda, Olv, rate new w orld that hath such creatures m it ” 

All works of art which deserve ihcir name have a happy end 
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This is indeed the thing which constitutes them art and tlirough 
which they perform their function. Whatever the character of the 
events, fortunate or unfortunate, which they recount, they so mold 
or arrange or interpret them that we accept gladly the conclusion 
which they reach and would not have it otherwise. They may con- 
duct us into the realm of pure fancy where wish and fact are 
identical and the world is remade exactly after the fashion of the 
heart’s desire or they may yield some greater or less allegiance to 
fact; but they must always reconcile us in one way or another to the 
representation which they make and the distinctions between the 
genres are simply the distinctions berween the means by which this 
reconciliation is effected. 

Comedy laughs the minor mishaps of its characters away; drama 
solves all the difficulties which it allows to arise; and melodrama, 
separating good from evil by simple lines, distributes its rewards and 
punishments in accordance with the principles of a naive justice 
which satisfies the simple souls of its audience, which are neither 
philosophical enough to question its primitive ethics nor critical 
enough to object to the way in which its neat events violate the 
laws of probability. Tragedy, the greatest and the most difficult 
of the arts, can adopt none of these methods; and yet it must reach 
its own happy end in its own way. Though its conclusion must be, 
by its premise, ounvardly calamitous, though it must speak to those 
who know that the good man is cut off and that the fairest things 
are the first to perish, yet it must leave them, as Othello does, con- 
tent that this is so. We must be and we are glad that Juliet dies and 
glad chat Lear is turned out into the storm. 

Milton set out, he said, to justify the ways of God to man, and 
his phrase, if it be interpreted broadly enough, may be taken as 
describing the /unedan of all art, which must, in some way or other, 
make the life which it seems to represent satisfactory to those who 
see its reflection in the magic mirror, and it must gratify or at least 
reconcile the desires of the beholder, not necessarily, as the na'iver 
exponents of Freudian psychology maintain, by gratifying individual 
and often eccentric wishes, but at least by satisfying the universally 
human desire to find in the world some justice, some meaning, or, at 
the very least, some recognizable order. Hence it is that every real 
tragedy, however tremendous it may be, is an affirmation of faith 
in life, a declaration that even if God is not in his Heaven, then at 
least Man is in his world. 
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We accept gladly the outward defeats which it describes for the 
sake of the inward victories which it reveals Juliet died, but not 
before she had shown how great and resplendent a thing love could 
be, Othello plunged the dagger into his own breast, but not before 
he had revealed that greatness of soul which makes his death seem 
unimportant Had he died in the instant when he struck the blow, 
had he perished still believing that the world was as completely 
black as he saw it before the innocence of Desdemona was re- 
vealed to him, then, for him at least, the world would have been 
merely damnable, but Shakespeare kept him alive Jong enough to 
allow him to learn his error and hence to die, not in despair, but in 
the full acceptance of the tragic reconciliation to hfc Perhaps it 
would be pleasanter if men could believe what the child is taught 
— that the good are happy and that things turn out as they should 
— but It IS far more important to be able to believe, as Shakespeare 
did, that however much things in the outward world may go awry, 
man has, nevertheless, splendors of his own and that, in a word. 
Love and Honor and Glory are not words but realities 
Thus for the great ages tragedy is not an expression of despair 
but the means by which they saved themselves from it It is a pro- 
fession of faith, and a sort of religion, a way of loolung at life by 
virtue of which it is robbed of its pam The sturdy soul of the 
tragic author seizes upon suffering and uses it only as a means by 
wluch )oy may be wrung out of existence, but it is not to be for- 
gotten that he is enabled to do so only because of his belief m the 
greatness of human nature and because, though he has lost the 
child s faith in life, he has not lost his far more important faith in 
human nature A tragic writer does not have to believe m God, 
but he must believe in man 

And if, then, the Tragic Spirit is m reality the product of a re- 
ligious faith m which, sometimes at least, faith m the greamess of 
God IS replaced by faith m the greatness of man, it serves, of course, 
to perform the function of religion, to make life tolerable for those 
who participate in its beneficent illusion It purges the souls of 
those who might otherwise despair and it makes endurable the 
realization that the events of the outward world do not corre- 
spond with the desires of the heart, and thus, m its own particular 
way, It does what all religions do, for it gives a rationality, a mean 
mg, and a justification to the universe But if it has the strength it 
has also the weakness of all faiths, since it may — nay, it must be 
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ultimately lost as reality, encroaching further and further into the 
realm of imagination, leaving less and less room in which that 
imagination can build its refuge. 

Ill 

It is indeed, only at a certain stage in the development of the 
realistic intelligence of a people that the tragic faith can exist. A 
naiver people may have, as the ancient men of the north had, a body 
of legends which are essentially tragic, or it may have only (and need 
only) its happy and childlike mythology wWch arrives inevitably 
at its happy end, where the only ones who suffer “deserve” to do so 
and in which, therefore, life is represented as directly and easily 
acceptable. A too sophisticated sodety on the other hand — one 
which, like ours, has outgrown not merely the simple optimism of 
the child but also that vigorous, one might almost say adolescent, 
faith in the nobility of man wluch marks a Sophocles or a Shake- 
speare — has neither fairy tales to assure it that ^ is always right in 
the end nor tragedies to make it believe that it rises superior in soul 
to the ounvard calamities which befaU it. 

Distrusting Its thought, despising its passions, reah’zing its impotent 
unimportance in tlte universe, it can cell itself no stories except those 
which make it still more acutely aware of its trivial miseries. When its 
heroes (sad misnomer for the pitiful creatures who people con- 
temporary fiction) arc struck down it is not, like Oedipus, by the 
gods that they are struck but only, like Oswald Alving, by syphilis, 
for they know that the gods, even if they existed, would not trouble 
with them, and they cannot attribute to themselves in art an im- 
portance in which they do not believe. Their so-called tragedies do 
not and cannot end with one of those splendid calamities which in 
Shakespeare seem to reverberate through the universe, because tliey 
cannot believe that the universe trembles when their love is, like 
Romeo’s, cut off or when the place where they (small as they arc) 
have gathered up their trivial treasure is, like Othello’s sanctuary, 
defiled. Instead, mean misery piles on mean misery, petty misfortune 
follows petty misfortune, and despair becomes intolerable because 
it is no longer even significant or imporuint. 

Ibsen once made one of his characters say that he did not read 
much because he found reading “irrelevant,” and die adjective was 
brilliandy chosen because ic held implicadons even beyond those of 
which Ibsen was consciously aware. What is it that made tlic classics 
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irrelevant to him and to us^ Is it not )«st exactly those to him im- 
possible premises which make tragedy what it is, those assumptions 
that the soul of man is great, that the umverse (together with what- 
ever gods may be) concerns itself with him and that he is, in a word, 
noble^ Ibsen turned to village pohtics for exactly the same reason 
that his contemporaries and his successors have, each in his own way, 
sought out some aspect of the conunon man and his common life 
because, that is to say, here was at least somethmg small enough for 
him to be able to beheve 

Bearmg this fact m mind, let us compare a modem “tragedy” with 
one of the great works of a happy age, not in order to judge of their 
relative techmeal merits but in order to determine to what extent 
the former deserves its name by achieving a tragic solution capable 
of purgmg the soul or of reconcihng the emotions to the hfe which 
It pictures And m order to make the comparison as fruitful as pos- 
sible let us choose Hamlet on the one hand and on the other a play 
like Ghosts which was not only written by perhaps the most power- 
ful as well as the most typical of modern writers but which is, m ad- 
dition, the one of his works which seems most nearly to escape that 
triviality which cannot be entirely escaped by anyone who feels, 
as all contemporary minds do, that man is relatively trivial 
In Hamlet a prince (“m understanding, how hke a god*”) has 
thrust upon him from the unseen world a duty to redress a wrong 
which concerns not merely him, his mother, and his uncle, but the 
moral order of the umverse Erasing all trivial fond records from his 
mmd, abandomng at once both his studies and his romance because 
It has been his good fortune to be called upon to take part in an ac- 
tion of cosmic importance, he plunges (at first) not mto action but 
into thought, weighing the claims which are made upon him and 
contemplatmg the grandiose complexities of the umverse And when 
the time comes at last for him to die he dies, not as a failure, but as 
a success Not only has the universe regained the balance which 
had been upset by what seemed the monstrous crime of the guilty 
pair (“there is nothing either good nor ill but thinking makes it so”), 
but in the process by which chat readjustment is made a mighty mmd 
has been given the opportumty, first to contemplate the mag- 
nificent scheme of which it is a part and then to demonstrate the 
greatness of its spmt by playing a role in the grand style which it 
called for We do not need to despair m such a world if it has such 
creaurcs in it 
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Turn now to Ghosts — ^look upon this picture and upon that. A 
young man has inherited syphilis from Ills father. Struck by a to him 
mysterious malady he returns to his northern village, learns the hope- 
less truth about himself, and persuades his mother to poison him. 
The incidents prove, perhaps, that pastors should not endeavor to 
keep a husband and wife together unless they know what they are 
doing. But what a world is this in which a great writer can deduce 
nothing more than that from his greatest work and how are we to 
be purged or reconciled when we see it acted.!* Not only is the failure 
utter, but it is trivial and meaningless as well. 

Yet the journey from Elsinore to Skien is precisely the journey 
which the human spirit has made, exchanging in the process princes 
for invalids and gods for disease. We say, as Ibsen would say, that 
the problems of Oswald Alving are more “relevant” to our Ufe than 
the problems of Hamlet, that the play in wliich he appears is more 
“real” than the other more glamorous one, but it is exactly because 
we find it so that we are condemned. Wc can believe in Oswald but 
we cannot believe in Hamlet, and a light has gone out in the universe. 
Shakespeare justifies the ways of God to man, but in Ibsen there is no 
such happy end and with him tragedy, so called, has become merely 
an expression of our despair at finding that such justification is no 
longer possible. 

Modern critics have sometimes been puzzled to account for the 
fact that the concern of ancient tragedy is almost e,xclusively with 
kings and courts. They have been tempted to accuse even Aristotle 
of a certain naivete in assuming (as he seems to assume) that the 
“nobility” of which he speaks as necessary to a tragedy implies a 
nobility of rank as well as of soul, and they have sometimes regretted 
that Shakespeare did not devote himself more than he did to the 
serious consideration of those common woes of the common man 
wliich subsequent writers have exploited with increasing pertinacity. 
Yet the tendency to lay the scene of a tragedy at the court of a lung 
is not the result of any arbitrary convention but of the fact that the 
tragic writers believed easily in greatness just as wc believe easily in 
meanness. To Shakespeare, robes and crowns and jewels are the 
garments most appropriate to man because they arc the fitting out- 
ward manifestation of his inward majesty, but to us they seem absurd 
because the man who bears them has, in our esdmarion, so pitifully 
shrunlv. Wc do not write about kings because wc do not believe 
tliat any man is worthy to be one and wc do not write about courts 
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because hovels seem to us to be dwellings more appropriate to the 
creatures who inhabit them Any modern attempt to dress char- 
acters in robes ends only by making us aware of a comic incon- 
gruity and any modem attempt to furnish them with a language 
resplendent like Shakespeare’s ends only in bombast. 

True tragedy capable of performing its function and of purging 
the soul by reconciling man to his woes can evist only by virtue of 
a certain pathcac fallacy far more inclusive than that to which the 
mime is commonly given The romantics, feeble descendants of the 
tragic writers to whom they arc linked by their effort to see life and 
nature in grandiose terms, loved to imagine that the sea or the slty 
had a way of according itself with their moods, of storming when 
they stormed and smihng when they smiled But the tragic spirit 
sustains itself by an assumption much more far-reaching and no more 
justified Man as it sees him lives in a world which he may not 
dominate but which is always aware of him Occupying the exact 
center of a umverse which would have no meaning except for him 
and being so little below the angels that, if he believes m God, he has 
no hesitation m imagining Him formed as he is formed and crowned 
With a crown like chat which he or one of his fellows wears, he 
assumes that each of his acts reverberates through the universe His 
passions are important to him because he believes them important 
throughout all time and all space, the very fact that he can sin (no 
modern can) means that this umverse is watching his acts, and though 
he may perish, a God leans out from infinity to strike him down And 
It IS exactly because an Ibsen cannot think of man m any such terms 
as these that his persons have so shrunk and that his “tragedy” has 
lost that power which real tragedy always has of making that infi- 
nitely ambitious creature called man content to accept his misery if 
only he can be made to feel great enough and important enough An 
Oswald IS not a Hamlet chiefly because he has lost that tie with the 
natural and supernatural world which the latter had No ghost 
will leave the other world to warn or encourage him, there is no 
virtue and no vice which he can possibly have which can be really 
important, and when he dies neither his death nor the manner of it 
will be, outside the circle of rwo or three people as unnecessary as 
himself, any more important than that of a rat behind the arras 
Perhaps we may dub the illusion upon which the tragic spirit 
IS nourished the Tragic, as oppised to the Pathetic, Fallacy, but 
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fallacy though it is, upon its existence depends not merely the writing 
of tragedy but the existence of that religious feeling of which 
tragedy is an expression and by means of which a people aware of the 
dissonances of life manages nevertheless to hear them as harmony. 
Without it neither man nor his passions can seem great enough or 
important enough to justify the sufferings which they entail, and 
literature, expressing the mood of a people, begins to despair where 
once it had exulted. Like the belief in love and like most of the other 
mighty illusions by means of which human life has been given a 
value, the Tragic Fallacy depends ultimately upon the assumption 
which man so readily makes that something outside his own being, 
some “spirit not himself” — be it God, Nature, or that still vaguer 
thing called a Moral Order — ^joins him in the emphasis which he 
places upon this or that and confirms him in his feeling that his 
passions and his opinions are important. When his instinctive faith 
in that correspondence between the outer and the inner world fades, 
his grasp upon the faith that sustained him fades also, and Love or 
Tragedy or what not ceases to be the reality which it was because he 
is never strong enough in his own insignificant self to stand alone in 
a universe wliich snubs him with its indifference. 

In both the modern and the ancient worlds tragedy was dead 
long before writers were aware of the fact. Seneca wrote his frigid 
melodramas under the impression that he was following in the foot- 
steps of Sophocles, and Dryden probably thought that his All for 
Love was an improvement upon Shakespeare, but in time we awoke 
to the fact that no amount of rhetorical bombast could conceal the 
fact that grandeur was not to be counterfeited when the belief 
in its possibility was dead, and turning from the hero to the com- 
mon man we inaugurated the era of realism. For us no choice re- 
mains except that between mere rhetoric and the frank considera- 
tion of our fellow men, who may be the highest of the anthropoids 
but who are certainly too far below the angels to imagine either 
that these angels can concern themselves with them or that they 
can catch any glimpse of even the soles of angelic feet. We can no 
longer tell tales of the fall of noble men because we do not believe 
that noble men exist. The best that wc can acliicvc is pathos and 
the most that wc can do is to feel sorry for ourselves. Alan has put 
off liis royal robes and it is only in sceptered pomp that tragedy can 
come sweeping by. 
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IV 

Nietzsche was the last of the great philosophers to attempt a tragic 
justificauon of hfe His central and famous dogma— “Life is good 
because it is painful”— sums up in a few words the desperate and 
almost meamngless paradox to which he was driven in his effort 
to reduce to rauonal terms the far more imagmaOve concepuon 
which is everywhere present but everywhere unanalyzcd in a 
Sophocles or a Shakespeare and by means of which they nse tnum- 
phant over the mamfold miseries of life But the very fact tliat 
Nietzsche could not even attempt to state in any except intellectual 
terms an attitude which is primarily umntellectual and to which, 
indeed, intellectual analysis is inevitably fatal is proof of the dis- 
tance which he had been carried (by the ranonahzmg tendencies 
of the human mind) from the possibdity of the tragic solution which 
he sought, and the confused, half-insane violence of his work will 
reveal, by the contrast which it affords with the serenity of the 
tragic writers whom he admired, how great was his failure 
Fundamentally this failure was, moreover, conditioned by ex- 
actly the same thing which has condiuoned the failure of all modem 
attempts to achieve what he attempted — by the fact, that is to say, 
that tragedy muse have a hero if it is not to be merely an accusation 
against, instead of a justification of, the world m which it occurs 
Tragedy is, as Aristotle said, an mutation of noble actions, and 
Nietzsche, for all his enthusiasm for the Greek tragic writers, was 
palsied by the umversally modern incapacity to conceive man as 
noble Out of this dilemma, out of his need to find a hero who could 
give to life as he saw it the only possible justification, was bom the 
idea of the Superman, but the Superman is, after all, only a hypo- 
thetical being, destined to become what man actually was m the 
eyes of the great tragic writers— a creature (as Hamlet said) “how 
infinite m capacities, in understanding how hke a god ” Thus Nietz- 
sche hved half m the past through his hterary enthusiasms and half 
in the future through his grandiose dreams, but for all his professed 
determination to jusufy existence he was no more able than the 
rest of us to find the present acceptable Life, he said m effect, is 
not a Tragedy now but perhaps jt will be when the Ape man has 
been transformed into a hero (die 'Obennemch')^ and trying to find 
that sufficient, he went mad 

He failed, as all modems must fad when they attempt, like him, 
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to embrace the tragic spirit as a religious faith, because the resur- 
gence of that faith is not an intellectual but a vital phenomenon, 
something not achieved by taking thought but born, on the contrary, 
out of an instinctive confidence in life which is nearer to the 
animal’s imquestioning allegiance to die scheme of nature than it is 
to that cridcal intelligence characterisric of a fully developed hu- 
manism. And like other faiths it is not to be recaptured merely by 
reaching an intellectual conviction that it would be desirable to 
do so. 

Modem psychology has discovered (or at least strongly em- 
phasized) the fact that under certain condidons desire produces 
belief, and having discovered also that the more primitive a given 
mentality the more completely are its opinions determined by its 
wishes, modern psychology has concluded that the best mind is that 
which most resists the tendency to believe a thing simply because 
it would be pleasant or advantageous to do so. But justified as this 
conclusion may be from the intellectual point of view, it fails to 
take into account the fact chat in a universe as badly adapted as this 
one to human as distinguished from animal needs, this ability to will 
a belief may bestow an enormous vital advantage as it did, for in- 
stance, in the case at present under discussion where it made possible 
for Shakespeare the compensations of a tragic faith completely 
inaccessible to Nietzsche. Pure intelligence, incapable of being in- 
fluenced by desire and therefore also incapable of choosing one 
opinion rather than another simply because the one chosen is the 
more fruitful or beneficent, is doubtless a relatively perfect instru- 
ment for the pursuit of truth, but the question (likely, it would 
seem, to be answered in the negative) is simply whether or not 
the spirit of man can endure the literal and inhuman truth. 

Certain ages and simple people have conceived of the action 
which passes upon the stage of the universe as of something in the 
nature of a Divine Comedy, as something, that is to say, which will 
reach its end with the words “and they lived happily ever after.” 
Others, less naive and therefore more aware of those maladjust- 
ments whose reality, at least so far as outward events are concerned, 
they could not escape, have imposed upon it another artistic form 
and called it a Divine Tragedy, accepting its catastrophe as we 
accept the catastrophe of an Othello, because of its grandeur. But a 
Tragedy, Divine or otherwise, must, k may again be repeated, have 
a hero, and from the universe as vve see k both the Glory of God 
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and the Glory of Man have departed Our cosmos may be farcical or 
It may be pathetic but it has not the digmty of tragedy and we 
cannot accept it as such 

Yet our need for the consolations of tragedy has not passed with 
the passing of our abdity to conceive it. Indeed, the dissonances 
which It was tragedy’s function to resolve grow more insistent in- 
stead of diminishing Our passions, our disappointments, and our 
suffermgs remam important to us though important to nothing else 
and they thrust themselves upon us with an urgency which makes 
It impossible for us to dismiss them as the mere tnvialities which, 
so our intellects tell us, they arc And yet, m the absence of tragic 
faith or the possibility of achieving it, we have no way m which we 
may succeed m giving them the dignity which would not only 
render them tolerable but transform them as they were transformed 
by the great ages mto joys The death of tragedy is, like the death 
of love, one of chose emotional faialiocs as the result of which the 
human as distinguished from the natural world grows more and 
more a desert 

Poetry, said Santayana m his famous phrase, is “rehgion which is 
no longer believed,” but it depends, nevertheless, upon its power 
to revive m us a sort of temporary or provisional credence and the 
nearer it can come to producing an illusion of belief the greater is 
its power as poetry Once the Tragic Spirit was a living faith and 
out of It tragedies were wntten Today these great expressions of a 
great faith have declined, not merely into poetry, but into a kind 
of poetry whose premises are so far from any we can really accept 
that we can only partially and dunly grasp its meaning 
We read but we do not wntc tragedies The tragic soluoon of 
the problem of existence, the reconciliation to life by means of the 
tragic spint is that is to say, now only a fiction surviving in art. When 
chat art itself has become, as it probably wdl, completely meaning- 
less, when we have ceased not only to wnte but to read tragic 
works, then it will be lost and in all real senses forgotten, since 
the devolution from Rehgion to Art to Document will be complete 
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There are two points of view from which tragedy can be of inter- 
est to philosophers. First, there is the task of defining or elucidating 
the concept: a problem of logic in an inclusive, if familiar, sense. 
Secondly, there is the metaphysical problem of tragedy, an examina- 
tion of the tragic view of life and the world that is held to be im- 
plied and perhaps recommended by tragic drama. I shall be con- 
cerned with both of these problems in what follows and I shall 
try to show how it is that the concept of tragedy implies or at least 
suggests a metaphysical view of the world. First of all, in part i of 
these remarlts, I shall argue that there is a genuine concept of 
tragedy to be invesrigated; an indispensable preliminary in view of 
the assault of Croce on the reality, the more than merely labelling 
character, of all literary and aesthetic classification. In part 2, I shall 
propose a distinction benveen natural and institutional concepts, 
locating tragedy in the latter group. Institutional concepts, I shall 
argue, pose special problems of definition, and in part 3 I shall con- 
sider various theories of tragedy to sec what kinds of definition they 
offer. Finally, in part 4 , 1 shall try to give an account of the “tragic 
view” and to distinguish it from some metaphysical doctrines of 
comparable scope. 

• From Proceedings of the Arittotelim Society, Supp. VoL XXXIV, i9<5o, 
pp. 145-64. Reprinted by pcimlssion of the aaihor and the Editor of the 
/Vristotclian Society. 
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I. THE REALITY OF LITERARY CLASSES 


In chapter 4 of his Aesthetic Croce asserts that “the greatest triump] 
of the mtellectuahst error lies in the theory of literary and artistii 
classes He does not deny that worlcs of art can be and have beci 
brought together m classes m the light of resemblances betweer 
them, but he insists that these classifications arc no more thar 
labelling devices, convenient perhaps for the historian of art, but oi 
no real significance They are pseudo-concepts and belong, not tc 
aesthetics, but to psychology. Creanve artists should not let them 
selves be unposed upon by these fictions, they are concepts that 
anyone may define as he pleases In general the tragic “is every- 
thtng that IS or will be so called by those who have employed or 
snail employ this luord ’* ^ ^ 

reaTo^^n ^ a reason and a purpose. The 

reason is the essential umqueness and individuality of works of art 

insupDoS/e “ rigorous classicism, the aesthetically 
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tures as a group, whether importent or not, are peculiar to it. Flere 
the word feature’ is being used to include quality and position with 
no assumption as to the reducibility or other^vise of the latter. Now 
on this distinction a person will ordinarily be unique (even of an 
identical twin it can be reasonably presumed that his memories will 
differ in some fairly notable respect from those of his brother) but 
a mass-produced article of manufacture is not. Similarly The 
Tempest is unique in a way that two particular copies, side by side 
on a bookseller’s shelf, of a particular printed edidon of it are not. 
As Mr. Strawson has shown {Individuals^ p. 231) this distinction 
between a work of art and its “instances” is not really confined to 
literature and music. “The things the dealers buy and sell are par- 
ticulars,” he says of painting and sculpture, “but it is only because 
of the empirical deficiencies of reproductive techniques that we 
identify these with the works of art. Were it not for these de- 
ficiencies, the original of a painting would have only the interest 
which belongs to the original manuscript of a poem.” 

There is, then, a sense in which works of art are non-trivially 
unique, the same as that in which persons are unique, which is dif- 
ferent from the necessary individuality of any individual whatever, 
even if this difference between forms of IndLividuality should turn 
out to rest on nothing more definite than the importance of indi- 
viduating features. This fact is not exactly an accident. That all the 
individuating features of a work of art are important, that they all 
contribute to its effect upon us and are thus relevant to our evaluation 
of it, is simply a more explicit rendering of the requirement that a 
work of art should be original or creative. A purported work of art 
that is not distinct from an earlier work in respect of its important, 
aesthetically relevant, features is an imitation or a piece of plagiarism, 
for such things do not seem to happen by accident, and is despised 
as such; it is a work not of creation but transcription. 

It is this requirement of novelty in works of art that underlies 
reasonable hostility to the regularian obsession of an ossified clas- 
sicism- The liistorical variety of the forms of art gives us a sense 
of unexploitcd creative possibilities and this encourages us to feel 
tliat we cannot lay down in advance the specific, formal conditions 
which new art must satisfy. There can be no set of aesthetic canons 
which is sufficient for the appraisal of new creations. Joyce with 
Ulysses is inventing a new form for fiction ratlier than doing badly 
what was done ^\’cU with David Copperficld and Madatne Bovary. 
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I THE REALITY OF LITERARY CLASSES 

In chapter 4 of his Aesthetic Croce asserts that “the greatest triumph 
of the intellectuahst error lies m the theory of literary and artistic 
classes ” He does not deny that worl« of art can be and have been 
brought together m classes in the light of resemblances between 
them, but he insists that these classifications are no more than 
labellmg devices, convement perhaps for the historian of art, but of 
no real significance They are pseudo concepts and belong, not to 
aesthetics, but to psychology Creative artists should not let them- 
selves be imposed upon by these ficuons, they arc concepts that 
anyone may define as he pleases In general the tragic “is every- 
thing that is or will be so called by those who have employed or 
shall employ this vjord '* 

This sweepmg contention has both a reason and a purpose The 
reason is the essential umquencss and individuality of works of art 
the purpose is the rejecnon of a ngorous classicism, the aesthetically 
insupportable view that works of arc must conform to and can be 
conclusively judged by a coUecuon of fixed rules I suggest that one 
might well accept both the reason and the purpose, both the prin- 
ciple of individuality and the view that there can be no adequate 
system of aesthetic canons, without committmg oneself to Croce’s 
extravagant connecting Imk bettveen the two 
Let us consider first the prmciplc of individuality Some people 
might be disposed to accept it on the ground that it is a truism 
that applies not merely to works of art but to everything “Every 
individual work of art is umque,” they might argue, is a not par- 
ticularly interestmg special case of the tautology “every individual 
thmg IS unique ’ To argue m this way, however, is to insist that 
there is no distinction between uniqueness and individuality If one 
were to reply that a thing is unique only if qualitatively distinct 
from everything else, but mdividual provided that it is numerically 
distinct the identity of indiscemiblcs rmght be appealed to as show- 
ing that all numencal diversity is m the end qualitative Although I 
thmk that there is or could be merely numencal diversity, that there 
arc or could be things whose spado temporal distinctness is not re- 
ducible to quahtaave terms, it is fortunately not necessary to argue 
the point here It will be enough to draw a provisional distinction 
benveen the umque as that whose miponant or significant features 
are, as a group, peculiar to it, and the individual as that whose fea 
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tures as a group, whether important or not, are peculiar to it. Here 
the word “feature” is being used to include quality and position with 
no assumption as to the reducibility or otherwise of the latter. Now 
on tliis distinction a person will ordinarily be unique (even of an 
identical twin it can be reasonably presumed that his memories will 
differ in some fairly notable respect from those of his brother) but 
a mass-produced article of manufacture is not. Similarly The 
Te?npest is unique in a way that two particular copies, side by side 
on a bookseller’s shelf, of a particular printed edition of it are not. 
As Mr. Strawson has shown {Individuals, p. 231) this distinction 
between a work of art and its “instances” is not really confined to 
literature and music. “The things the dealers buy and sell are par- 
ticulars,” he says of painting and sculpture, “but it is only because 
of the empirical deficiencies of reproductive techniques that we 
identify these with the works of art. Were it not for these de- 
ficiencies, the original of a painting would have only the interest 
which belongs to the original manuscript of a poem.” 

There is, then, a sense in which works of art are non-trivially 
unique, the same as that in which persons are unique, which is dif- 
ferent from the necessary individuality of any individual whatever, 
even if this difference between forms of individuality should turn 
out to rest on nothing more definite than the importance of indi- 
viduating features. This fact is not exactly an accident. That all the 
individuating features of a work of art are important, that they all 
contribute to its effect upon us and are thus relevant to our evaluation 
of it, is simply a more e.\plicit rendering of the requirement that a 
work of art should be original or creative. A purported work of art 
that is not distinct from an earlier work in respect of its important, 
aesthetically relevant, features is an imitation or a piece of plagiarism, 
for such tilings do not seem to happen by accident, and is despised 
as such; it is a work not of creation but transcription. 

It is this requirement of novelty in works of art that underlies 
reasonable hostility to the rcgularian obsession of an ossified clas- 
sicism. The historical variety of the forms of art gives us a sense 
of unexploited creative possibilities and this encourages us to feci 
that we cannot lay down in advance the specific, formal conditions 
which new art must satisfy. There can be no set of aesthetic canons 
which is sufficient for the appraisal of new creations. Joyce with 
Ulysses is inventing a new form for fiction rather than doing badly 
what was done well with David Copperfield and Madame Bovary. 
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Again, we may admire Racine in spite of rather than because of the 
rigour with which he adheres to explicitly formulated rules of com- 
position Certainly if an artist declares his formal intentions, refer- 
ence to the canons of that form will make it possible to judge his 
intentions’ success But the success of his mtenuons neither entails 
nor is entailed by the excellence of his work 
But the fact that the formal intentions and achievements of an 
artist cannot conclusively settle the critical, evaluative problem 
posed by his work does not mean that diifercnt works of art do 
not possess common features nor docs it imply that these common 
features, whether intended or not, arc critically irrelevant The plain 
fact IS that artists are mflucnced m their work by the formal char- 
acteristics that they and ctmes and appreciatois of art generally 
have decerned as common to the work of other artists, that to 
elicit these characteristics in a new work is an essential part of the 
mterpretotive task of cnocism, and that such interpretation is m- 
dispensable to any judgement or evaluation of art that is to make 
a rational claim to our attention Briefly, to apply classificatory 
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genuine. Likewise, to protest at literary classifications may be to ob- 
ject to the critical superficiality of classifications in terms of con- 
tent (novels of the sea, novels of hospital life, etc.) or in terms of 
verbally formal features (sonnets, txiolets, ballads) in the interests of 
attention to more elusive likenesses. In each case we have to be 
warned against our predilection for obvious external similarities and 
the temptation to ignore on account of it the more important 
features on which a responsible and rational judgement must rest if 
it aims to work from the genuine sources of satisfaction. 

With works of art as with people there are different levels of 
classification. At one extreme is the merely verbal or morphological 
and its equal and opposite counterpart the merely sociological. At 
this level are found classifications of poetry by metrical pattern and 
rhyme-scheme, of fiction by length and, to turn to the counterpart, 
all classifications in terms of subject-matter: nature poetry, detective 
novels, ghost stories. These have only the most modest critical 
utility, mainly that of suggesting a possible field of comparison. The 
more serious literary categories, such as tragedy, comedy, epic, 
romance, satire, fable, in applying to less superficial properties are 
harder to apply and their criteria of application are harder to formu- 
late. This is the price of their critical importance. 

There are two opposed errors that can be made about literary 
lands. At one extreme is the platonism that regards the whole body 
of literary forms as already known and fixed. For only on the as- 
sumption that all possible forms are known and their value assessed 
is it possible to lay down binding rules. The opposite error is to in- 
fer from the inexhaustible character of the formal possibilities of 
literature that any formal resemblances there may be amongst exist- 
ing works are of merely historical interest. Literature is a traditional 
affair, the body of existing work exercises an influence, conscious 
and unconscious, on the creative writer. If the tradition constituted 
by his immediate predecessors is exhausted he rums to a larger, 
more embracing tradition: either to the remoter past (as with 
Pound and Eliot) or to art of a “lower,” less deliberate and respect- 
able kind (as with Auden). Literary kinds exist and when not too 
superficial, are significant for criticism but they arc not immutable. 
Historical tilings, they depend on the relation of writers to their 
literary tradition. The reasons for this continuity and dependence 
arc plain if vague. Persisting literary forms reflect persisting needs 
for c.\prcssion: there will be satire as long as society offers material 
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for complaint Again the use, even in a modified way, of an estab- 
lished form helps commumcation and mtelhgibihty Finally, and 
perhaps vaguest of all, there is the attraction to the writer of a finite 
task, a creanve undertaking is too vast if every element of ir has to 
be a new creauon The greatest hterary achievements, it is worth 
noting, ate not usuaUy those of the most adventurous formal m- 
novators 


2. INSTITUTIONAL CONCEPTS 

We can never be sure that our conceptual apparatus is going to be 
adequate to our future experience To take extreme cases first if the 
human race went permanently blind the concepts of colours would 
soon fade away into disuse, and if we acquired new kinds of sensi- 
tivity, either by the extension of an existing range in becoming 
visually aware of ultra-violet colours or by the growth of a wholly 
new sense, new concepts would be needed and found that would be 
indefinable in terms of our current conceptual equipment. On a 
more plausible level animal species become extinct, the summers 
of our youth never return, and, on the other hand, new species arise 
from selective breeding, new diseases and new kinds of artefact 
spring from civilized life In short, concepts have histones But m 
many cases the history of a concept is monotonous enough to be 
Ignored Such as these I shall call natural concepts and contrast with 
what I shall call institutional concepts Pnme examples of the natural 
are the adjectival concepts of colour and of sensible properties gcri- 
erally Their durabihty denves from that of the sensory orgamza- 
tion of our species Among substantial concepts, those of natural 
objects and stuffs (trees, stones, water, smoke) fall m this class as 
do those of animal and plane species (always allowing for the work 
of the big game hunter, the dam builder and the selective breeder) 
and of such thmgs as conditions of weather Natural concepts are 
the friends of the translator They remain the same under variations 
of time, place and language A good reason for this invariance is the 
fact that the things to which they apply are comparatively immune 
to the meddhng Prometbeamsm of man 
Institutional concepts, on the other hand, are those that apply 
to the fruits of human contnvance First and foremost artefacts 
(tools, machines, houses, furnishings), then institutions proper (mar- 
riage, property, the state), the social roles associated with them 
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(priest, king, creditor); customs and practices (manners, games, 
meals). Amongst this class are to be found the concepts of literary 
lands. The history of these concepts is not monotonous and because 
of this the more specific of them have only a chronologically local 
application (it is absurd to describe a Druid or the Roman pontifex 
viaximus as a clergyman) while the more generic undergo substantial 
changes of meaning (Druid, pontifex and clergyman can all be 
described as priests). The elements of art, technics and society arc 
pre-eminently subservient to the human will. They are functional 
in the sense that they serve human purposes more or less, and often 
also in the sense that they are believed to serve these purposes or 
others. To the extent that the purpose of art-forms, instruments and 
social institutions becomes recognised and explicit the way in which 
they serve this purpose becomes accessible to criticism and from this 
criticism reformed and improved means to the end in question can 
be derived. It is to institutional concepts, incidentally, that Mr. 
Hampshire’s theory about the dependence of our descriptive con- 
cepts on our needs and interests {Thought and Action, chapter t) 
most adequately applies. Our colour-classifications, for example, de- 
pend on our physiological endowment and not on our purposes, un- 
less these are thought to stand in some evolutionary relationship to 
that endowment. 

This account has been over-simple in assimilating social and 
aesthetic concepts to technical ones, for it is in the case of technical 
concepts that the relevance and effect of purpose are most notice- 
able. ICinds of artefact are commonly brought into existence for the 
sake of an explicitly formulated purpose; though there are accidental 
inventions, a man idly playing about with something suddenly finds 
it, or realises it, to have an unexpected use. But social institutions, it 
is reasonable to assume, generai/y antcciice any conscious recogtiidon 
of their functions and although their subsequent modification may be 
carried on with a view to formulated purposes, these will ordinarily 
be rather numerous in any particular case and for the most part 
extrinsic to the institution itself. Bentham and his followers never, 
at the best of times, had an entirely free hand. The social reformer, 
to be effective, has to compromise with the reservations of tlic 
unconvinced. On the other hand there arc utopian communities and 
private variations on the approved pattern of marriage where the 
institution is separated, sometimes at a disabling cost, from its normal 
social surroundings. Yet again the sphere of technique can be in- 
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vaded by polmcal considerations in such Urge and expensive matters 
as the designing of a supersonic aircraft The model of the indi- 
vidual technician contriving with a clearly formulated purpose fails 
to apply to the arts for different reasons Here there is ordinarily 
only a single human will involved but m the nature of the case the 
purpose will be highly indeterminate The dramatist says to himself, 
“I am excited by the idea of a man ready to sacrifice anything m the 
pursuit of power” the result, after a multitude of redirections and 
modificauons, perhaps Macbeth However, works of arc are not 
usually, and not if they are any good, the outcome of blithe incon- 
sequence Even if the ostensible purpose undergoes change through- 
out the process of creation and even if the artist may only fully com- 
prehend his purpose, if at all, when he contemplates his finished 
work, he nevertheless has some more or less statable purpose 
throughout The amendments that the techmeal model requires be- 
fore It can he applied to the work of the writer or artist are not 
such as CO rule out the institutional account of the concepts of 
literary or artistic kinds In literature, tragedies do not )ust happen, 
they are intended To get started at all a writer must propose some 
form or other and unless his dislike of the prevailing tradition 
induces him to invent one he will cake it from his tradition But the 
inner, progressively revealed requirements of his particular task may 
lead hun to modify it in a wholly original way 

Institutional concepts, then, are historically mutable and, in a wide 
sense, purposive Both of these properties have a bearing on the 
problem of their definition For both contribute to disputes about 
the proper range of their application By contrast the defimtion of 
natural concepts is a comparatively straightforward matter A col- 
lection of more or less universally agreed instances can be assembled 
and inductively inspected for common properties or resemblances 
Cntical scrutiny of the assemblage is required only to ensure that 
the applications of the concept it contains are informed, serious and 
careful With institutional concepts, on the other hand, the task of 
assembling recognised instances presents serious difficulties Only a 
proportion of the informed, serious and careful applications will 
be universally agreed upon There will, therefore, be no secure 
starting-point for the inductive comparison To take our particular 
case of tragedy no one is going to make a fuss about the inclusion 
of the Agamemnon, Hamlet and Phedre, but there will be large and 
senous minorities protesting against the inclusion of Romeo and 
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Juliet and the exclusion of The Mayor of Casterbridge. The 
members of any small set of paradigm tragedies that we select will 
be complicated things exhibiting a mass of similarities and dis- 
similarities to other literary works, above all because of the inevitable 
historical mutation of literary forms. 

It is tempting at this point to say that in fact there is no single 
determinate concept of tragedy and to renounce, in consequence, 
the attempt at definition. Different people, impressed by different 
resemblances, use the word in different ways as they have a perfectly 
good logical right to do. One might enumerate the prevaUing uses 
and extract some such common core to them all as “plays about 
disasters befalling important people which end imhappily.” That, it 
might be felt, is as far as the search for a definition can usefully 
go. But something more can be done with the concept, all the same: 
whether it be described as the proposal of a new, improved concept 
or as the definition of a concept already implicit in the present field 
or overlapping uses. The most reasonable way to proceed would be 
by a Idnd of critical induction which would extract a preliminary 
criterion from a central group of unquestionable paradigm cases 
and test it against marginal ones. To admit a marginal case would 
require a restatement of the criterion and consequential admissions 
and exclusions. Now such an activity is not to be described without 
qualification as the definition of an existing concept, for one tiling 
because its result might well not coincide with any existing use. On 
the other hand, it is not a mere proposal, not the mere selection of 
an existing or brand-new concept for preferred status over all others. 
For the modification of the criterion is a critical process whose 
standards will derive from the critics’ ideas of the purposes of 
writers of tragedy. Its aim is not mete tidiness but rather the fulfil- 
ment of existing aims. It involves, of course, the assumption that 
there is some unity of purpose to be found in the area loosely 
covered by the indeterminate, merely empirical concept of tragedy. 
But such an assumption is not an unreasonable one: its chief justifica- 
tion is the part played by rradition in tlic work of those who write, 
or seek to write, tragedies. 

The same point can be made about tivo institutional concepts 
from the social field: those of democracy and marriage. The ap- 
plication of these to widely differing modes of political organiza- 
tion and of human relationships is afflicted with the same dissensions 
as is that of tragedy. But it is surely inrcliccrual defeatism to main- 
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tain that anything is a democracy or a marriage that somebody 
firmly wants to describe as one the Athens of Pencles and the 
^t Germany of Ulbricht being just as much democracies as 
Asquith s England, the concubines of Solomon being just as much 
wivra as the equal partners of modem Western monogamy 
Of the two sahent properoes of mstitunonal concepts, that of 
histoncal mutabihty poses a problem to wluch that of dependence 
on human purposes suggests a solution In describmg crmcal induc- 
tion as a solution there is no need to quarrel with those who would 
prefer to c^ it an activity of concept-formation rather than one of 
defitunon The ambiguity that it auns to remove is not of a fraitful 
W, the very fact that m this area of discourse a smgle word is 
med with an indeterminate and contention-ptovokmg meamng is 
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induction is progressive refinement in the course of the Poetics of 
his conception of the seriousness of tragedy’s content. At first he 
is prepared to allow the plot to run from misery to happiness as 
well as from happiness to misery. But in the end he defends the un- 
happy endings of Euripides as “more tragic.” Another example is 
provided by his account of the tragic hero, who must be neither 
simply good nor simply bad; yet another by liis view tliat the 
tragic sequence of events must flow, not from the depravity of the 
hero, but from an error of judgement. 

Most of the elements of Iiis definition need explanation and some 
need revision. A tragedy is the wiitation of an action: this means 
that it must be a literary representation of human activity, not that 
it must be a strictly accurate historical record of real occurrences. 
It is serious: it must represent things in the way that they actually 
happen and not as we might more or less idly wish that they 
would happen, the plot must consist of events that stand in probable 
or necessary relations to one another. It must have inagtiitude and 
C07Jipleteness: this demand for a beginning, middle and end is not 
specific to tragedy, it is an obvious requirement for any seriously 
intended piece of imaginative literature. It must be expressed in 
language 'with pleasurable accessories: this demand for “rhythm, 
harmony and song” is inductively correct but critically irrelevant; 
the claims of Ibsen and Eugene O’Neill cannot be ruled out by such 
a comparatively trivial consideration. It must be dramatic not 
narrative: this again is a morphological and so superficial require- 
ment. To eliminate Anna Karetima, Madame Bovary and The 
Mayor of Casterbridge we must consider what is said in these books 
and not the manner of saying it. A dramatic version or adaptation of 
a novel is not on that count alone a different work. It must contain 
incidents arousing pity and fear: any reasonably engrossing and 
believable narrative or drama may contain incidents of this kind, a 
picaresque novel, a political thriUcr or an unclassifiable work like 
IPar and Peace (consider the death of Anatole Kuragin). What is 
requisite to tragedy is that the work as a whole should be calculated 
to arouse these emotions. It docs so by being a story of human 
misfortune, suffering and disaster. It must bring about a catharsis: 
it would seem that Aristotle understood by this, the most disputed 
part of his definition, to mean that the spectator of tragedy should 
derive liis satisfaction from it by being purged, in a more or less 
medical sense, of his emotions of pity and fear, that he should 
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leave the theatre emotionally evacuated Lessing’s rather pious view 
that catharsis is “purification” cannot be accepted As a psychological 
account of the mechanism by which tragedy has its effect tins part 
of the theory is both irrelevant to the matter of definition and 
highly dubious on its own account To be moved by a tragedy is 
to be exalted rather than exhausted 
The acceptable and intelligible residue of Aristotle’s formula, 
then, is that a tragedy should be the representation of a smgle and 
ranonally connected senes of events that involve misfortune and 
suffermg and end in disaster He later adds that the action should 
centre on a smgle person, the tragic hero, who should be impressive 
and admirable (or at least important, perhaps as a symbol of these 
quahties) and whose error of judgement, ratlier than depravity, 
should contribute causally to die disastrous sequence of events in 
which he is engulfed In this revised formula the elements of form 
(verse and drama) and psychological effect (the catharsis) have 
been removed, what remains is a preliminary account of the purpose 
of tragedy Preliminary because the question arises why represent 
the misfortunes and sufferings of admirable people' A trivial answer 
to this question, like Hume’s, takes it to asic how is it that we enjoy 
the spectacle of such misfortunes' The more serious romantic 
theonscs of tragedy of the nineteenth centur) — Hcgcl, Schopenhauer 
and ‘Nietzsche— imply that the point of tragedy is that it is an 
image of human life, a condensed, heightened and telling representa- 
tion of man’s place m the universe, of his situaaon and of the 
possibilities of action open to him The pre eminence of tragedy, 
m their view, derives from its being the most metaphysical of 
hterary forms The differences between them are essentially meta- 
physical, they arise from their different opmions about the place 
and possibihties of man in the world The chief vuTue of Aristotle’s 
formula is that by clearly specifying the essential character of 
tragedy it suggests, even if it does not explicitly raise, the question 
of Its ultimate and underlying purpose The answer to this question 
IS that tragedy gives a literary, an imaginative, solution to the most 
humanly interesting of metaphysical problems Where Aristotle’s 
romanac successors differ is in the precise account they give of the 
nature of this solution in their expositions of the tragic view of 
life Through their dependence on the idea of purpose these 
theories at least approximate to the ideal of critical inductions, 
though they are more cnucal, perhaps, than inductive 
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The immediate form of their disagreement concerns the causation 
of the tragic sequence of events. In very summary terms: Hegel 
requires it to develop from moral excess in the hero; Schopenhauer 
looIvS for its cause in the inexorable indifference of blind fate; 
Nietzsche makes no such limited demand, all he requires is that the 
hero s individuality should be gloriously destroyed. These three 
points of view imply corresponding pictures of the place of man 
in the world. For Hegel man is subordinate to an omnipotent and 
infallible principle of cosmic justice; for Schopenhauer he is the 
inevitable victim of a mindless, merciless cosmic will; for Nietzsche 
he is the creator of value in an indifferent universe. These three 
doctrines must be examined more closely. 

For Hegel the misfortune, with its capacity of arousing pity and 
fear, that is characteristic of tragedy is the outcome of a conflict 
or collision, in particular of a collision of right with right. A 
conflict of right with right can only he apparent; ■what happens is 
that the “ethical institution” to which the hero is committed is given 
by him an improperly commanding and important place to the 
exclusion of other equally important ethical institutions. Thus 
Antigone, in Hegel’s favourite and paradigmatic example, by press- 
ing too hard the claims of the family comes into destructive conflict 
with the claims of the state. This situation, "the self-division of the 
ctliical substance,” a lopsidedness in the scheme of values, can only 
be set right by the destruction of the initiator of the conflict and a 
reaffirmation of eternal justice as a whole over the pretensions of its 
constituent parts. Hegel’s view rests on a questionable interpretation 
of the Antigone (Creon is too tyrannous a monarch to be regarded 
as a representative of the moral claims of tlie state); in requiring 
the inora] responsibility of the tragic hero for rJjc disasters that befall 
him, in seeing his destruction as the reaffirmation of absolute 
morality, it is fundamentally a demand for poetic justice and as 
such inapplicable to by far the greater number of works about 
whose status as tragedies there would be little disagreement. A. C. 
Bradley amended the theory to include amongst conflicting elements 
not merely ethical institutions but also "universal interests, ’ moral 
values that had no determinate social institution as their expression, 
and even "personal interests,” such as Alacbcth’s ambidon. So adjusted 
the theory can accommodate the tragedies of Racine, with their 
charactcrisdc bacdc benveen love and duty, and to some extent the 
tragedies of Shakespeare, in which personal goals collide with the 
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demands of that overriding order and harmony without which aU 
human arrangements come to rum But this amendment really 
evacuates the Hegelian position it allows for the reality of unrcc- 
ompensed, unreconciled evil, it abandons the demand foe the 
moral responsibihty of the hero and for an essenoally retributive 
view of his sufferings The significance of Lear*s or Othello s suffer- 
ing IS triviaUsed by seeing it as a just return for their moral offences 
Certainly their follies contributed to the disasters which overtook 
them but only agamst the background of a world which allows 
the persistence and effectiveness of evil Schopenhauer’s protest 
against poetic justice is exaggerated and quamdy phrased but it 
makes an appropnate point HegeVs view, he says, expresses “the 
dull, optmusuc, Protestant rauonalisnc, or pecuUacly Jewish view 
of life ” It can be said, at any rate, to have a flavour of complacent 
pharisaism. 

Schopenhauer’s position is the exact opponent of Hegel’s For him 
the purpose of tragedy is to represent the terrible side of life, the 
response it seeks to evoke is resignaoon, an abandonment of the will 
to Uve The tragic hero “atones for the crime of existence,” be 
shows us how even those most fitted to tnumph in the world are 
really weak and powerless Behind the world of phenomena, 
which, as amenable to our understandings, seems amenable to our 
desires, stands the thing-m itself, the cosmic will In the end this is 
the source of all tragic sequences of events, whether these are im- 
mediately miaated by chance or fate, by the will itself, or by evil 
men or by what Schopenhauer none too consistently preferred as a 
tragic imnator “the ordinary morals and relations of men ” (His 
preference here stemmed from the belief that the third type of 
tragedy brought home to us the closeness of disaster to ordmary 
life On the other hand misfortunes with ordinary causes are more 
easily thought of as preventable by human thought and effort, only 
the obvious workmgs of chance and fate can enforce an attitude of 
resignation ) Schopenhauer’s theory denves some strength from the 
mild satisfaction and comfort that can be got from loolcmg dureedy 
at the worst possibilities This consolation, however, in so far as it 
does not consist m the pleasure of mere knowingness and disillusion, 
of havmg overcome the sentimental foUics that afflict others, can 
only occur if the resignation is not total Complete resignation that 
can console us and so contnbute to life shows the limitation of our 
powers, the inexorable obstacles that we have got to recognise, and 
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not that we have no powers at all. The resignation that tragedy 
does produce is not of Schopenhauer’s all-engulfing kind: if, as he 
claims, it is the summit of art it is not because it leads to total col- 
lapse and admission of defeat. AVhat conclusively refutes Schopen- 
hauer’s theory is the outcome of its concrete application. On his 
specifications Jude the Obscure would be far more of a tragedy 
than any work of Shakespeare’s. 

Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy is an extraordinary rhapsodic 
affair full of a priori cultural history, the mysterious combat of 
Apollo and Dionysus and resonant hymns to the music and meta- 
physics of German romanticism. In general he accepts the outlines 
of Schopenhauer’s view, the dualism which sees the world as com- 
posed of a clear, definite, rational, harmonious order of phenomena 
(the world of Apollo and of plastic art) and of a dark, inchoate 
irradonal, ecstatic order of things-m-themsdves (the world of 
Dionysus and of music) . Tragedy is the master-arc that brings these 
two worlds together and in which the Apollonian individuality of 
the hero is destroyed by the wild, depersonalised forces of the 
Dionysian abyss. It is as if the confiicdng elements in tragedy were 
the fixity of the intellect on the one hand and the unformed 
creadveness of the emotions or the unconscious on the other, as if, 
that is to say, the nvo sides to the conflict were both somehow 
contained in man. The tragic hero is not destroyed by impersonal 
forces quite external to humanity but by the more vital features of 
humanity. It is in these terms that Nietzsche tries to explain our 
delight in the tragic annihilation of individuaiity. We derive a meta- 
physical comfort, he says, from tragedy’s aflirmarion of tlie power 
and pleasure of life that underlies the flux of phenomena. As it 
stands this theory seems to be of very limited application. In the 
tragedies of Shakespeare and Racine it is impersonal order and not 
disorder that seems to be affirmed and the individuality tliat is 
destroyed is more Dionysian and emotional than Apollonian and 
intellectual. 

The value of Nietzsche lies in his suggestion that even if the 
misfortunes and sufferings of the tragic hero are real and, as unrcc- 
ompensed and undeserved, not to be argued away as parts of some 
larger, consoling design, tiicy can still be glorious and c.xalting. The 
words he uses of the experience of tragedy such as joy and delight 
seem more to the point than Aristotle’s emotionally hygienic 
catharsis, Hegel’s smug concept of reconciliation or Schopenhauer’s 
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resignation The values that men create are somehow more tlian the 
men, who create them and can survive the destruction of their 
creators In tragedy this destruction is represented and here above 
all the valuable qualities of men are most strikingly revealed The 
necessary impressiveness of the tragic hero is provoked to its fullest 
expression in the face of imminent destruction and stands out all the 
more noticeably against the background of disaster Dr. Leavis, 
although he disowns Nietzsche (“the Nictzschcan witness had 
better be dispensed with, at the best it introduces a disturbing 
vibration”), admirably states this side of Nietzsche’s doctrine “The 
sense of heightened life chat goes with the tragic experience is 
conditioned by a transcending of the ego — an escape from all atu- 
tndes of self-assertion ‘Escape,’ perhaps, is not altogether a good 
word, since it might suggest something negative and irresponsible . . 
Actually the expenence is constructive or creative, and involves 
recognizing positive value as in some way defined and vindicated 
by death It is as if we were challenged at the profoundest level with 
the question ‘In what docs the significance of life reside^’ and found 
ourselves contemplating, for answer, a view of life, and of the 
things giving ic value, that makes the valued appear unquestionably 
more important chan the valuer, so that sigmficance lies, clearly and 
inescapably, m the willing adhesion of the mdividual self to some- 
thing more important than itself” (T^e Covnnon Pursuit pp 
131-2 ) It IS this Nietzschean point of view, midway between the 
extremes of Hegel and Schopenhauer and asserting the reality and 
attainabihty of human excellence in a world that neither guarantees 
the tnumph of good nor the fruitlessness of human effort, that I 
shaU consider in the final section 

4 THE TRAGIC VIEW OF LIFE 

Tragedy,” says I A Richards, "is stiU the form under which the 
mind may most clearly and freely contemplate the human situation, 
Its issues unclouded, its possibilities revealed To this its value is due 
and the supreme position among the arts which it has occupied m 
historical time and stall occupies [It] is too great an exercise of 
the spint to be classed among amusements or even delights, or to 
be regarded as a vehicle for the mculcation of such crude valuations 
as may be codified in a moral ” It is, he says elsewhere, “the most 
general, all-acceptmg, all-ordenng experience loiown” And agam. 
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^ the central experience of tragedy and its chief value is an attitude 
indispensable for a fully developed life.” To accept this view of the 
metaphysical import of tragedy is nor to accept the speculative 
psychology of aesthetic satisfaction as a balance of nervous impulses 
that Richards associates with it. My final object is to state more 
explicitly the character of this form under which the human situa- 
tion may be most clearly and freely contemplated. 

Its central theme, I suggest, is the contingency of vahce. What- 
ever is of value in the world, it asserts, is due to men. Not merely 
in the sense that without human purposes and satisfactions nothing 
would be of value at all, though this may be presupposed, but ratlier 
that the achievement and maintenance of value in the world can 
only be brought about by the efforts of men. There is no extra- 
human guarantee of the persistence and eventual triumph of value, 
no God or Reason, in the light of whose infallible purposes all 
evil, error and suffering is revealed as apparent and illusory. On the 
other hand, the extra-human world is not merely destructive or 
malevolent, men are not powerless to achieve value, their failure 
is no more guaranteed than their success. (I use the somewhat 
despised word value here to prevent concentration on the exclusively 
moral aspects of the good, whether these be taken in a conventional, 
negative sense related to the performance of duty, or more in- 
clusively in relation to collective interests of humanity. One type 
of moral value is realised by the dutiful man, another by the saint 
who goes beyond the claims of duty. Distinct from both is the 
value achieved by the hero, a category that must be understood to 
cover Shakespeare and Novton as well as Cromwell and Lincoln.) 

Tragedy asserts, then, that value is contingent for its realisation 
on the agency of men. The tragic view of life rules out both the 
kind of opti’mism represented 6y the neaxsity 

of value, and the land of pessimism represented by Schopenhauer 
which asserts its impossibility. Cosmic optimism holds due the good 
must triumph, that what seems to be bad will cease to seem so when 
vicived in its place in the whole scJieinc of things; cosmic pessimism 
holds that the good cannot triumph, that indeed what appears to be 
good is only an illusion which sharpens the suffering tlut must 
accompany its inevitable exposure. Neither of these views is easy 
to express too consistently, for each seems uncomfortably to 
combine an absolute thesis, to the effect tlut evil (or good) docs not 
really exist at all but only seems to (which provokes the question 
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whether the seeming of evil or good is not itself evil or good), 
with a temporal thesis to the effect that present evil or good will 
lead in the end to the complete triumph of their opposites Now 
whether present evil or good are considered as necessary to the 
realisation of the ultimate state or not, they conflict with the idea 
that the final triumph of good or evil can be properly described 
as total Whether the evil there is must or merely does precede the 
final triumph of good, it is real and the total situaoon is less good 
than it might conceivably have been For our purpose it is not the 
state of the cosmic account that mattere so much as the responsive- 
ness of Its Items to the human will Absolute optimism and pcssuiusm 
make human activity pointless since everything that happens is 
necessarily good or evil it makes no difference in point of value 
what in particular it is Similarly those versions of temporal optimism 
and pessimism that hold the mevitablc final state necessarily to re- 
qmre the realisation m preceding states of their opposites, rule out 
justifiable or rational choice If evil must exist so that good may find 
its ultimate and necessary realisation it is sometlung we are powerless 
to prevent The other versions of optimism and pessimism take the 
world as it apparently is, as a mixture of good and evil they add to 
this the consoling or depressing assurance that good or evil will 
triumph in the end but smee the present state of things is logically 
independent of this final state there is no good reason to suppose that 
there is nothing men can do about it 
These highly schematic possibilities can now be given a more 
concrete form Redemptive religion, and its secular analogue the 
theory of progress (lu its liberal or Marxist form) , are versions of 
optimism, what might be called desperate materialism, which 
emphasises human mortality, the coming death of the earth and the 
umversal impossibility of life that follows from entropy, is a version 
of pessimism How are these to be mterpreted^ Are they mconsistent 
with the tragic view of life> Richards remarks, “Tragedy is only 
possible to a mind which is for the moment agnostic or Mamchaean 
The least touch of any theology which has a compensating Heaven 
to offer the tragic hero is fatal ” Is the tragic view of life consistent 
with Christian beliefs It is certainly not compatible with possibly 
over simple but nonetheless familiar theological mterpretations of 
that behef If mystically, in the manner of absolute optimism, 
Christianity contends that evil is unreal or if agam the present and 
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temporal evils of the world are necessary to the final triumph of 
good, if God’s best is not the best, then human action can make no 
difference to the value realised in the world. But if temporal evil 
which does not contribute to the final triumph of good is admitted 
to be real, evil that God could eliminate without prejudice to his 
final aim but in fact does not, then there is a tragic version of 
Christianity. I must leave others to decide whether such a theology 
is orthodox. A readiness to countenance such a view, at any rate, 
might seem to be present in the view that the reality of evil is a 
mystery that we cannot fathom; though in fact such reverent sus- 
pense of judgement looks like an uneasy oscillation between nvo 
equally unpalatable alternatives: on the one hand an admission of 
the limitation of God’s power or benevolence, on the other the 
squalidly comfortable view that the evils of the world are nothing 
to worry about since they are the indispensable preliminaries to the 
final triumph of good. The kind of cosmic gloom represented by 
Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Modern Temper can be briefly 
considered. If science makes it reasonable to suppose that the death 
of the individual is a final extinction and that the human race is also 
destined to pass away this does not entail that notliing of positive 
value can exist in the meanwhile nor that human effort is irrelevant 
to its achievement. 

The tragic view of life, with its assertion of the contingency of 
value, is necessarily presupposed by the idea that human action has 
any point. It entails that no reasonable optimism or pessimism can 
be universal or cosmic in scope. I can be optimistic or pessimistic 
about a particular project of my own, about the possibilities of my 
own life, about the prospects of a particular human society and even 
about the long-run prospects of the human race. But there is no 
reason to submit passively to these expectations. 
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temporal evils of the world are necessary to the final triumph of 
good, if God’s best is not the besl^ then human action can make no 
difference to the value realised in the world. But if temporal evil 
which does not contribute to the final triumph of good is admitted 
to be real, evil that God could eliminate without prejudice to his 
final aim but in fact does not, then there is a tragic version of 
Christianity. I must leave others to decide whether such a theology 
is orthodox. A readiness to countenance such a view, at any rate, 
might seem to be present in the view tliat the reality of evil is a 
mystery that we cannot fathom; though in fact such reverent sus- 
pense of judgement loolts like an uneasy oscillation between two 
equally unpalatable alternatives: on the one hand an admission of 
the limitation of God’s power or benevolence, on the other the 
squalidly comfortable view that the evils of the world are notliing 
to worry about since they are the indispensable preliminaries to the 
final triumph of good. The kind of cosmic gloom represented by 
Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch's The Modern Temper can be briefly 
considered. If science makes it reasonable to suppose that the death 
of the individual is a final extinction and that the human race is also 
destined to pass away this does not entail that notliing of positive 
value can exist in the meanwhile nor that human effort is irrelevant 
to its achievement. 

The tragic view of life, with its assertion of the contingency of 
value, is necessarily presupposed by the idea that human action has 
any point. It entails that no reasonable optimism or pessimism can 
be universal or cosmic in scope. I can be optimistic or pessimistic 
about a particular project of my own, about the possibilities of my 
own life, about the prospects of a particular human society and even 
about the long-run prospects of the human race. But there is no 
reason to submit passivdxy to Vruae 
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TRAGEDY AND 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN' 


The play [Death of a Salemtan] was always heroic to me, and m 
later years the academy’s charge that Will) lacked the “stature” for 
the tragic hero seemed incredible to me I had not understood that 
these matters are measured by Greco-Elizabethan paragraphs which 
hold no mention of insurance payments, front porches, refrigerator 
fan belts, steermg knuckles, Chevrolets, and visions seen not through 
the portals of Delphi but m the blue flame of the hot-water heater 
How could “Tragedy” make people weep, of all things' 

I set out not to “write a tragedy” m this play, but to show the 
truth as I saw it However,, some of the attacics upon it as a pseudo- 
tragedy contain ideas so misleading, and m some cases so laughable, 
that It might be in place here to deal with a few of them 

Aristotle having spoken of a fall from the heights, it goes without 
saying that someone of the common mold cannot be a fit tragic 
hero It is now many centuries since Aristotle lived There is no 
more reason for falling dotvn in a faint before his Poetics than 
before Euclid’s geometry, which has been amended numerous times 
by men with new insights, nor, for that matter, would I choose to 
have my illness diagnosed by Hippocrates rather than the most 
ordinary graduate of an American medical school, despite the 

• From the Introducoon to Arthur Miller^s Collected Plays, copynghc 
® 19^7 by Arthur Miller Reprinted by permission of The Viking Press, Inc 
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Greek s genius. Things do change, and even a genius is limited by 
his time and the nature of his society. 

I would deny, on grounds of simple logic, this one of Aristotle’s 
contentions if only because he lived in a slave society. When a vast 
number of people are divested of alternatives, as slaves are, it is 
rather inevitable that one will not be able to imagine drama, let 
alone tragedy, as being possible for any but the higher ranlcs of 
society. There is a legitimate question of stature here, but none of 
rank, which is so often confused with it. So long as the hero may be 
said to have had alternatives of a magnitude to have materially 
changed the course of his life, it seems to me that in this respect 
at least, he cannot be debarred from the heroic role. 

The question of rank is significant to me only as it reflects the 
question of the social application of the hero's career. There is no 
doubt that if a character is shown on the stage who goes through 
the most ordinary actions, and is suddenly revealed to be the 
President of the United States, his acuons immediately assume a 
much greater magnitude, and pose the possibilities of much greater 
meaning, than if he is the comer grocer. But at the same time, his 
stature as a hero is not so utterly dependent upon his rank tliat the 
corner grocer cannot outdistance him as a tragic figure — providing, 
of course, that the grocer’s career engages the issues of, for instance, 
the survival of the race, the relationships of man to God — the ques- 
tions, in short, whose answers define humanity and the right way to 
live so that the world is a home, instead of a battleground or a fog 
in which disembodied spirits pass each other in an endless twilight. 

In this respect Death of a Salesman is a slippery play to categorize 
because nobody in it stops to make a speech objectively stating the 
great issues which I believe it embodies. If it were a worse play, 
less closely arnculaang its meanings wWi its aerdems, \ tVnn^v Vc wtrald 
have more quickly satisfied a certain kind of criticism. But it was 
meant to be less a play than a fact; it refused admission to its author’s 
opinions and opened itself to a revelation of process and the opera- 
tions of an ethic, of social laws of action no less powerful in their 
effects upon individuals than any tribal law administered by gods 
with names. I need not claim that this play is a genuine solid gold 
tragedy for my opinions on tragedy to be held valid. Aly purpose 
here is simply to point out a historical fact which must be taken 
into account in any consideration of tragedy, and it is the sliarp 

m/^^nmnr nr ranlf in socjctv bctwccn the orcsenc 
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nme and the distant pasL More important to me is the fact that tins 
particular land of argument obscures much more relevant 
considerations 

One of these is the question of intensity It matters not at all 
whether a modem play concerns itself with a grocer or a president 
if the intensity of the hero’s commitment to his course is less than 
the maximum possible It matters not at all whether the hero falls 
from a great height or a small one, whether he is highly conscious 
or only dimly aware of what is happemng, whether his pride brings 
the fall or an unseen pattern written behind clouds, if the intensity, 
the human passion to surpass his given bounds, the fanatic insistence 
upon his self-conceived role — if these are not present there can only 
be an outline of tragedy but no living thmg I believe, for myself, 
that the lasting appeal of tragedy is due to our need to face the 
fact of death m order to strengthen ourselves for life, and that over 
and above this function of the tragic viewpoint there are and will 
be a great number of formal variations which no single defimnon 
will ever embrace 

Another issue worth considering is the so-called tragic victory, 
a question closely related to the consciousness of the hero One 
makes nonsense of this if a “victory” means that the hero maltes us 
feel some certain )oy when, for instance, he sacrifices himself for a 
“cause,” and unhappy and morose because he dies without one 
To begin at the bottom, a man’s death is and ought to be an es- 
sentially terrifying thing and ought to make nobody happy But in a 
great variety of ways even death, the ultimate negative, can be, and 
appear to be, an assertion of bravery, and can serve to separate the 
death of man from the death of animals, and 2 rfiink it is this disanc 
uon which underlies any conception of a victory m death For a 
society of faith, the nature of the death can prove the existence of 
the spirit and posit its immortality For a secular society it is perhaps 
more difficult for such a victory to document itself and to make 
Itself felt, but, conversely, the need to offer greater proofs of the 
humanity of man can make that victory more real It goes without 
saying that in a society where there is basic disagreement as to the 
right way to live, there can hardly be agreement as to the right way 
to die, and both life and death must be heavily weighted wi^ 
meaningless futility 

It was not out of any deference to a tragic defimuon that Willy 
Loman is filled with a joy, however broken hearted, as he ap- 
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proaches Iiis end, but simply that my sense of his character dictated 
his joy, and even what I felt was an exultation. In terms of his 
character, he has achieved a very powerful piece of Imowiedge, 
which is that he is loved by his son and has been embraced by him 
and forgiven. In this he is given his existence, so to speak — his 
fatherhood, for which he has always striven and which until now he 
could not achieve. That he is unable to take this victory thoroughly 
to his heart, that it closes the circle for him and propels him to his 
death, is the wage of his sin, which was to have committed liimself 
so completely to the counterfeits of dignity and the false coinage 
embodied in his idea of success tliat he can prove his existence only 
by bestowing “power” on his posterity, a power deriving from the 
sale of his last asset, himself, for the price of his insurance policy. 

I must confess here to a miscalculation, however. I did not 
realize while ^vriting the play that so many people in the ^vorld do 
not see as clearly, or would not admit, as I thought they must, how 
futile most lives are; so there could be no hope of consoling the 
audience for the death of this man. I did not realize either how 
few would be impressed by the fact that this man is actually a very 
brave spirit who cannot settle for half but must pursue his dream 
of himself to the end. Finally, I thought it must be clear, even 
obvious, that this was no dumb brute heading mindlessly to his 
catastrophe. 

I have no need to be Willy’s advocate before the jury which 
decides who is and who is not a tragic hero. I am merely noting 
that the lingering ponderousness of so many ancient definitions has 
blinded students and critics to the facts before them, and not only 
in regard to this play. Had Willy been unaware of his separation 
from values that endure he would have died contentedly wliilc 
polishing his car, probably on a Sunday afternoon with the ball 
game coming over the radio. But he was agonized by his aware- 
ness of being in a false position, so constantly haunted by the 
hollowness of all he had placed his faith in, so aware, in short, 
that he must somehow be filled in his spirit or fly apart, tliat he 
staked his very life on the ultimate assertion. Tliat he had not the 
intellectual fluency to verbalize his situation is not the same thing 
as saying that he lacked awareness, even an overly intensifled 
consciousness that the life he lud made was without form and inner 

meaning. ... . , 

To be sure, had he been able to know that he was as much the 
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victim of his beliefs as then defeated eHemplat, had he kciowa how 
much of guilt he ought to bear and how much to shed from his 
soul, he would be more conscious But it seems to me that there 
IS of necessity a severe hmitation of self-awareness in any character, 
even the most knowing, which serves to define him as a character, 
and more, that this very hmit serves to complete the tragedy and, 
indeed, to make it at all possible Complete consciousness is possible 
only in a play about forces, like Trometheiis, but not in a play about 
people 1 think that the point is whether there is a sufficient aware- 
ness ui the hero’s career to make the audience supply the rest Had 
Oedipus, for instance, been more conscious and more aware of the 
forces at work upon him he must surely have said that he was not 
really to blame for having cohabited with his mother smcc neither 
he nor anyone else knew she was his mother He must surely decide 
to divorce her, provide for their children, firmly resolve to mvesn- 
gate the family background of his next wife, and thus deprive us 
of a very fine play and the name for a famous neurosis But be is 
conscious only up to a point, the point at which guilt begins Now 
he IS inconsolable and must tear out his eyes What is tragic about 
this’ Why IS It not even ndiculous’ How can we respect a man 
who goes to such extremities over something he could m no way 
help or prevent’ The answer, I think, is not that we respect the 
man, but that we respect the Law he has so completely broken, 
wittingly or not, for it is that Law which, we believe, defines us 
as men The confusion of some ermes viewmg Death of a Sales- 
man m this regard is that they do not see that Willy Loman has 
broken a law without whose protection life is insupportable if not 
incomprehensible to him and to many others, it is the law which 
says that a failure m society and m busmess has no right to hve 
Unhke the law against incest, the law of success is not admimstered 
by statute or church, but it is very nearly as powerful in its gnp 
upon men The confusion increases because, while it is a law, it is 
by no means a wholly agreeable one even as it is slavishly obeyed, 
for to fail IS no longer to belong to society, m his estimate There- 
fore, the path is opened for those who wish to call Willy merely 
a foolish man even as they themselves are hvmg in obedience to the 
same Jaw that killed him Equally, the fact that Willy’s law—the 
behef, m other words, which administers guilt to him— is not a 
civilizing statute whose destruction menaces us all, it is rather, a 
deeply beheved and deeply suspect ‘*good” which, when questioned 
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as to its value, as it is in this play, serves more to raise our anxieties 
than to reassure us of the existence of 3U unseen but humane meta- 
physical system in the world. My attempt in the play was to 
counter this anxiety with an opposing system which, so to speak, is 
in a race for Willy’s faith, and it is the system of love which 
is the opposite of the law of success. \t is embodied in Biff Loman, 
but by the time Willy can perceive his love it can serve only 
as an ironic comment upon the life he sacrificed for power 
and for success and its tokens. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The distinctive nature of works of art and the conditions that ac- 
company their appreciation and appraisal are, by almost common 
consent, functions of a special property, the aesthetic attitude, that is 
attached to the aesthetic spectator. It is generally held, first, ^at the 
apprehension of aesthetic qualities is always accompanied by an 
occurrence in the spectator of the aesthetic attitude; second, that 
an object is and becomes aesthetic only when it is observed with 
this attitude; and third, that any object perceived under the sway 
of this attitude is, for that occasion of perception, an aesthetic ob- 
ject. 

The following example will suggest why the aesthetic attitude 
is thought to play such a vital role in the determination of aestlieric 
qualities. Suppose an untutored child and an art critic look at a 
painting. If the child has normal vision he will see, in one sense of 
“sec,” whatever the expert sees in the painting, but in anotlicr sense 
of “see” the cliild secs a pointless miscellany of shapes and colors and 
the critic secs sometJung quite different^ the aesthetic qualities of 
design, coloration, chiaroscuro, etc. From one point of view, they 
have seen the same painting; from another they have noL 

An obvious solution is to say that the difference in obscr\'ations 
is essentially a matter of difference in spectators. TIic critic possesses 
a trait that distinguishes him from the child and tlut converts his 
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Visual sense data into the aesthetic qualmes of a painting The 
trait in question is, of course, the aesthetic attitude 
And since the transforming power is in the spectator, there is 
no reason to suppose that it could not convert anything whatever 
into an object of aesthetic contemplation Accordingly a telephone 
pole or a garbage cart could, if apprehended through the aesthetic 
attitude, reveal the features more usually assigned to what are 
traditionally called works of art They would, on such occasions, 
share the status of a stnng quartet or an epic poem 
The role purportedly played by the aesthetic atatude in the 
apprehension and interpretation of works of art makes it mandatory, 
therefore, that an analysis of aestheoc traits take into account the 
attitude which they ehcit and which allegedly lends them their 
aesthetic character 

If we wish to define the aesthetic attitude more exactly we must 
distinguish between its use as an explanation of a class of uncommon 
occurrences and its use as a simple idenofication of the occurrences 
which It, in the first use, supposedly explains To fail to distinguish 
between these two senses of the aestheoc attitude could lead to some 
obvious mistakes, we might think that by questioning the explana- 
tory power of the aesthenc attitude we are quesuomng the existence 
of the phenomena which it seeks to explain Or we might be misled 
into supposing that by establishing the existence of that which it 
identifies, we establish it for that case as adequate explanation 
First, consider another kind of situation for which the aesthetic 
attitude provides an explanation. Suppose that a puritan, an auc- 
tioneer, a Don Juan, and a sculptor look at and judge the merits of 
the V enus dt Milo The puritan sees it as an unclothed woman and 
accordmgly judges it as morally repugnant it is conducive to arous- 
ing erotic desire. The auctioneer sees it as a statue of considerable 
merit it will fetch a good price The Don Juan notices the 
features that concerned the puritan he finds the Venus, however, 
an admirable instance of femuune pulchritude The artist sees 
the statue m terms of balance, symmetr y, th ree dimensional built, 
hght and shade , etc he concIudSTTinents highest commendanon 
The people seem to be at once looking at the same thing and 
seeing different things The discordance is the puzzle and the aes- 
thenc atntude the explanation. It at ten^t s to an swer the questton 
How IS It that some people apprehend m an objectltTgiglia^Qf, 
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for example, balance, symmetry , design, l ight, and shade, and by j) 
c onsulting the m make Valuations of aesthetic worth?" ’ 

The answer runs this wayi^l'he norm^ or "customary stance 
from which we consider things can be described as looking for and 
at “what we want.” Ask ounelves what we want and the replies 
would be: to succeed in love, avoid war, raise children who stay out 
of trouble, make money, learn about mathematics, write a book, be 
popular, etc. The answers range over a variety of interests — moral, 
intellectual, emotional, economic, pracccal. These are what control 
our lookings and valuings and we select out for attention and 
judgment the aspects of things relevant to their satisfaction. 

To summarize, our customary attitudes may be said to consist of 
two parts or stages. First, there is a readiness to consider things in 
the light of our desires, according to their utility or disutility. 
Then, as a result, we single out for attention and evaluation those 
aspects of things that are relevant to the satisfaction of such ex- 
pectations. 

The first two points that can be made about the aesthetic attitude 
are that it is everything the attitude just described is not, and that 
it comes about by detaching our mode of attention and judgment 
from personal desire. We erect a barrier, as it were, dividing our 
desires from our lookings and valuings. The barrier interposed, wc 
no longer see properties in the light of what they contribute to our 
wants. Nothing is left but to consider them in and for themselves. 
Our attitude is one of disinterested contemplation and permits us to 
see qualities as they really are; attention and judgment is directed 
toward what advocates of this view call the intrinsic aspects of a 
thing. Of course we do not ordinarily consider objects in tliis light 
— it is a difficult exercise and therefore hard to learn. Everyone 
does not, in the second sense of “sec,” sec a work of art. 

There is no question but that we look for, and sometimes sec, 
in a statue traits of balance, ^mmetry, three-dimensional bulk, 
etc., and that a suitable display and combination of such traits is 
sometimes used as a criterion for determining the statue s excellence. 
The question is whether the occurrence of these phenomena is 
adequately explained by the assumption that the spectator is, 
in such cases, possessed of the aesthetic attitude. Is it true to say 
first, that when wc experience a work of art there is a recognizable 
attitude, disinterested in character, such tlut its presence or absence 
controls the suitability of that experience? 



Let us consider a case where mouves that are other thatv disin- 
terested lead to the viewing of a work of art Assume that a weary 
Mr X comes home from his day*s work and is importuned by his 
social climbing wife to put away his slippers and attend ati art 
exhibit at the local museum And suppose that he goes only be- 
cause he prefers even a museum to his wife’s caclde What if Mr 
X returns home and expresses gratitude that he did not resist the 
entreaties of his wife^ He describes each painting with the expertise 
of a erme and declares that he has discovered at last what 
contemporary pamnng is about There would certainly be no 
temptation to denounce Mr X as a dissembler on the ground that 
reasons of domestic tranquillity could not possibly imoate an ade- 
quate experience of paintings We would admit the aesthetic author- 
ity of his experience, practical motives nonvithstanding 
Nor need we say as a matter of principle that aesthetic experience 
IS exclusive of practical consequences Suppose that the lively in- 
terest of Mr X in painting leads him to exchange for the pleasures 
of the bottle those of the easel His pleasure m painting is not, for 
all that, less aesthetic nor must we regard it as simply a surrogate for 
membership m a temperance league 
The obvious rejoinder is that the aesthetic attitude aims to iden- 
tify the experience of a spectator during, not before or after, per- 
ception of an aesthetic object But what of the experience itself’ 
The customary view again is that it is a dismterested contemplation 
of the intrinsic qualiaes of an object The question is whether all 
this IS not just a gaseous way of saying that when we pay attention 
to works of ait, and mind our aesthetic manners, we concern our- 
selves with qualities such as balance, symmetry, and design rather 
than commercial value or sex appeal If so, the aesthetic atUtude 
which identifies this special sort of vision is converted without 
additional information into an explanation of its occurrence 

Of course, if there were distinctive psychological properties that 
always attended or facilitated aestheac perception, that would be a 
different matter But no psychologist, so far as I know, has estab- 
lished the fact of their occurrence, and if established, they would 
certainly be something more than a restatement of the phenomena 
which they purportedly accompany and elicit. 

It IS even difficult to know how we would justify the view that 
our experience of aesthetic objects is always accompamed by the 
aesthetic attitude if, as many of its advocates hold, the absence of 
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attitude is sufficient ground for disqualifying an object as aesthetic. 
At any rate, we liave no reliable information of a quality, disinter- 
ested or otlienvise, that pervades our aesthetic experiences. We can 
only say that they are experiences pervaded by the recognition of 
aesthetic qualities. 

However, we have not yet directly considered the opinion that 
the perception of such features as balance and symmetry in a work 
of art is perception of its Intrinsic features. Can we say at least 
that this is the aesthetic attitude? 

Someone might describe what he called his aesthetic experience 
of Botticelli’s Birth of Venus in the following \vay: /irst he ran his 
hand over the canvas; next he lifted it, discovering to his pleasure 
that both the temperature and weight of the painting were exactly 
right. It was, he concluded, an aesthetic experience of the Botticelli 
and a highly satisfying one. I shall assume that he defends himself 
against the obvious retorts. If he had read some aesthetics he might 
offer in his defense that this pleasure in the temperature and 
weight of the Botticelli was not at all a practical matter. He had 
no ulterior aims or purposes to which either contributed. It just 
happened that he found the right temperature and weight an im- 
mediate delight, and since they are clearly as much internal prop- 
enies of painting as color and design, and perhaps more so than 
subject-matter, his immediate deb'ght was also an aesthetic delighL 

We would no doubt dismiss the argument and its attendant ref- 
erence to intrinsic properties. Temperature and weight are not 
among the aesthetic properties of painting and an experience of 
those properties exclusively is not an aesthetic experience of paint- 
ing. But the argument, silly as it seems, poses a dilemma for those 
who claim that the perception of the intrinsic elements of an ob- 
ject is also perception qua aesthetic object. If “intrinsic” is de- 
fined independently of “aesthetic,” we shall have to admit observa- 
tions that are dubious or obviously aberrant into the domain of 
aesthetic experience. But if the internal elements of an object 
are the same as its aesthetic elements, it is cognitively vacuous to 
describe aesthetic observation as observation attending exclusively 
to internal elements. 

All this leads to whether it is useful or informative to say of the 
aesthetic attitude that when it occurs in a spectator it converts 
nonaesthetic into aesthetic properties. It has not been successfuly 
construed either as psychological state, or the cognition of internal 
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elements characterized independently of the aesthetic properties 
It purportedly defines and creates 

Why IS It then that theories of the aestheac attitude arc so fre- 
quently urged^ What is their point^ It seems to me that the sig- 
mficance attached to such views derives from a prior assumpQon 
about the relauon of aesthetic experience to aesthetic judgment. We 
tend to think that a good judge of a work of art is so because he is 
a good “experiencer” and that an education in how to judge a work 
of art is primarily an education in how to experience it Conse- 
quently we tend to thmk of aesthetic judgment as verbal transcrip- 
tion of an experience and see the experience as final arbiter of the 
judgment's merit It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to have 
the right kind of experience and to know what the having is like 
Describing it becomes a supremely important cask It will tell us 
how to experience, therefore, how to judge a work of art. 

But IS It true that there is a kind of experience invariably related 
to aestheac judgments and certifying theur truth? The answer 
turns on the various meanings of “experience” Sometimes it has 
the sense of felt emoaon, the joy, dread, excitement, exhilaration, 
etc , aroused by works of art And it is also true that such emoaon- 
words frequently appear in aesthetic appraisals Works of art are 
joyous, ternfying, cxhilaraang, sad, pensive, calm, passionate, etc 
Now the original quesuon is more specific Does the correct apphea- 
aon of emoaon-words require from their user a showmg of the 
correspondung emoaon? Does “The music is sad” say and require 
the truth of what is expressed by “The music made me sad”? If so, 
the statement is autobiographical and the test of its truth remark- 
ah\y simple We need only inquire of whoever utters it what his 
emoaonal state was when he listened to the music There is, how- 
ever, little evidence from cnacisra that discussions of the emoaonal 
traits of art-works are pnnunly essays in the emoaonal Imtory of 
the paracipants If a quesaon arises as to whether the music is sad, 
we talk not about ourselves but the music We do not have to 
feel sad to say that John is sad. Nor do we have to feel sad to 
say that the music is sad Of course we may feel sad when the music 
IS sad, but we may feel, as some ennes t^ufy, exalted instead 
Or there is the drama erme who says that Eunpides’ Medea is 
terrifying Of course he is right, but we do not, because of that, 
picture him in his aisle seat cowenng in a cold sweat Instead, we 
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rightly suspect tfut if he was in a state of terror he was in no con- 
dition to utter a responsible judgment. 

Second, consider “experience” as total reaction of a spectator 
(emotional, intellectual, moral, etc.) within the time he actually 
listens to, reads, loolcs at a work of art. Now suppose a critic com- 
plains of a novel that it shifts narrative point-of-view senselessly be- 
t^veen first and tJurd person. Too, he admiK that he missed the daw 
while reading the novel; it came to him wliilc he was thinking 
of something else. The question is whether because judgment is not, 
in this sense of “experience,” borne out by experience of the novel, 
it is unwarranted. Surely the cridc could reply that the notion 
of experience is arbitrary and unduly narrow. We do not need the 
book before us to consider a noveL Thinidng about it is experience 
of it also. 

But if experience rightly expands to these dimensions, the dictum 
that there is a kind of experience that at once is expressed in aes- 
thetic judgments and certifies their truth is reduced to truism. 
Judgment of art-works, if honest, will always have as subject- 
matter some experience of those art-works and experience, if the 
judgments are neither tautologies nor ejaculations, will always be 
that which confirms or denies them. 

The point is not that tltere is a particular kind of experience which, 
when it occurs, sanctions our judgments of works of art, or that 
there is a pervasive feature of experience such that every true 
judgment is accompanied by it. The diedm requires only that we 
have experienced what we say we have experienced. And the ques- 
tion posed and not resolved by tliis requirement is what, in addition 
to this parallelism, attends each aesthetic judgment. 

The foregoing is not meant to deny supreme value of feeling 
and appreciation in the context of aesthetic activity, nor that their 
character and merit depend on the character and sophistication of 
our observations. The issue is whether every case of veridical feeling 
and observation is accompanied, pervaded, or sanctioned by some- 
thing else, whether it is in every case linked to the aesthetic 
attitude. And so, the final question is whether the “aesthetic at- 
titude” explains what goes on when we value and evaluate works: 
of art or whether it simply reminds us that when we do this sort of 
thing, we are considering something in an object other than erotic' 
appeal, commercial value, utility, or some other practical value- 

The following essays introduce a variety of questions about the 
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relation of an observer to a work of art. Although I have discussed 
only one of them, there are others that are equally important and 
interesting. What 1 have tried to suggest is that the sigiuficance of 
this topic derives from the assumptions we make about the proper 
relationships that connect critical verdicts with the experiences in 
which they originate. 



Kenneth Burke 


PSYCHOLOGY AND FORM* 


It is not until the fourth scene of the first act that Hamlet con- 
fronts the ghost of Iris father. As soon as the situation has been 
made clear, the audience has been, consciously or unconsciously, 
waiting for this ghost to appear, while in the fourth scene tlfis 
moment has been definitely promised. For earlier in the play Ham- 
let had arranged to come to the platform at night with Horatio 
to meet the ghost, and it is now night, he is with Horatio and 
Marcellus, and they are standing on the platform. Hamlet asks 
Horatio the hour. 

Hor. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

Hor. Indeed? 1 heard it not: then it draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 

Promptly hereafter there is a sound off-stage. “A flourish of trum- 
pets and ordnance shot off within." Hamlet’s friends have established 
the hour as twelve. It is time for the ghost. Sounds off-stage, and of 
course it is not the ghost. It is, rather, the sound of the king’s ca- 
rousal, for the king “keeps wassaiL” A tricky, and useful, detail. 
We have been waiting for a ghost, and get, startlingly, a blare 
of trumpets. And, once the trumpets are silent, we feel how desolate 
are these three men waiting for a ghost, on a bare “platform," feel 


• From Kenneth Burke, Counter-Statement, 2nd ed., ch. 2 (Los Altos, 
Cali/.: Hermes Publications, 1953)’ Reprinted by pezwission 0/ the author. 
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It by this sudden juxtaposition of an imagined scene of lights and 
merriment But the trumpets announcing a carousal have suggested 
a subject of conversation In the darkness Hamlet discusses the ex- 
cessive dnnlang of his countrymen He points out that it tends to 
harm their reputation abroad, since, he argues, tlus one showy vice 
makes theu: virtues “in the general censure take corrupuon ” And 
for this reason, although he himself is a native of this place, 
he does not approve of the custom Indeed, there m the gloom he 
as talking very mtelhgenily on these matters, and Horatio answers, 
■“Look, my Lord, it comes All this time we had been waiting for a 
ghost, and it comes at the one moment wluch was not pointing to- 
wards it This ghost, so assiduously prepared for, is yet a surprise 
And now that the ghost has come, we arc wainng for something 
further Program a speech from Hamlet Hamlet must confront the 
ghost Here again Shakespeare can feed well upon the use of con- 
trast for his effects Hamlet has just been tallung in a sober, rather 
argumentative manner — but now the flood-gates are unloosed 

Angels and Ministers of grace defend us' 

Be thou a spirit of heahh or goblm daitm^d. 

Bring uith thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell , , , 

and the transition from the matter-of-fact to the grandiose, the 
full throated and fuU-voweled, is a second burst of trumpets, per- 
haps even more effecave than the first, since it is the nch fulfilment 
of a promise Yet this satisfaction in turn becomes an allurement, an 
Itch for further developments At first desinng solely to see Hamlet 
confront the ghost, we now want Hamlet to leam from the ghost 
the details of the murder — ^which are, however, with shrewdness 
and husbandry, reserved for “Scene V — ^Another Part of the Plat- 
form ” 

I have gone mto this scene at some length, smee it illustrates so 
perfectly the relationship between psychology and form, and so 
aptly indicates how the one is to be defined in terms of the other 
That IS, the psychology here is not the psychology of the herOf 
but the psychology of the audience And by that distinction, form 
•would be the psychology of the audience Or, seen from another 
angle, form is creation of an appetite in the mind of the auditor, 
^nd the adequate satisfying of that appetite This satisfaction— so 
■compheated is the human meebamsm — at times mvolves a temporary 
set of frustrations, but in the end these frustraaons prove to be 
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simply a more involved kind of aitisfaction, and furthermore serve 
to make the satisfaction of fulfilment more intense. If, in a work 
of art, the poet says something, let us say, about a meeting, 
■writes in such a way that we desire to observe that meeting, and 
tlien, if he places that meeting before us — that is form. While 
obviously, that is also tlie psychology of the audience, since it in- 
volves desires and their appeasements. 

The seeming breach between form and subject-matter, between 
technique and psychology, which has taken place in the last century 
is the result, it seems to me, of scientific criteria being unconsciously 
introduced into matters of purely aesthetic judgment. The flourish- 
ing of science has been so vigorous that we have not yet had time 
to make a spiritual readjustment adequate to the changes in our 
resources of material and knowledge. There are disorders of the so- 
cial system which are caused solely by our undigested wealth (the 
basic disorder being, perhaps, the phenomenon of overproduction: 
to remedy this, instead of having all workers employed on half 
time, we have half working full time and the other half idle, so that 
whereas overproduction could be the greatest reward of applied 
science, it has been, up to now, the most menacing condition our 
modem civilization has had to face). It would be absurd to suppose 
that such social disorders would not be paralleled by disorders of 
culture and taste, especially since science is so pronouncedly a 
spiritual factor. So that we are, owing to the sudden wealth science 
has thrown upon us, all nouveaux-riches in matters of culture, and 
most poignantly in that field where lack of native firmness is most 
readily exposed, in matters of aesthetic judgment. 

One of the most striking derangements of taste which science 
has temporarily thrown upon us involves the understanding of 
psychology in art. Psychology has become a body of information 
(which is precisely what psychology in science should be, or must 
be). And similarly, in art, we tend to look for psychology as the 
purveying of information. Thus, a contemporary writer has ob- 
jected to Joyce’s Ulysses on the ground that there are more psy- 
choanalytic data available in Freud. (How much more drastically 
he might, by the same system, have destroyed Homer’s Odyssey!) 

To his objection it was answered that one might, similarly, de- 
nounce Cezanne’s trees in favor of state forestry bulletins. Yet 
arc not Cezanne’s landscapes tfaemselv« tainted with the psychology 
of information? Has he not, by perception, pointed out how one 
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object lies against another, indicated what takes place between two 
colors (which is the psychology of science, and is less successful 
in the medium of art than, in that of science, since in art such 
processes are at best implicit, whereas in science they are so readily 
made explicit)? Is Cezanne not, to that extent, a state forestry 
bulletin, except that he tells what goes on in the eye instead of 
on the tree^ And do not the true values of his work lie 
elsewhere— and precisely in what I distinguish as tlic psychology 
of form^ 

Thus, the great influx of information has led the artist also to lay 
his emphasis on the giving of information — with the result that arc 
tends more and more to substitute the psychology of the hero (the 
subject) for the psychology of the audience. Under such an at- 
titude, when form is preserved it is preserved as an annex, a luxury, 
or, as some feel, a downright afltectation. It remains, though sluggish, 
like the human appendix, for occasional demands are snll made upon 
It, but its true vigor is gone, since it is no longer organically re- 
quired. Proposition* The hypertrophy of the psychology of infor- 
mation IS accompanied by the corresponding atrophy of the psy- 
chology of form. 

In information, the matter is mtrmsically interesting. And by in- 
trinsically interesting 1 do not necessarily mean intrinsically valu- 
able, as wimess the mtnnsic interest of backyard gossip or the most 
casual newspaper items. In art, at least the art of the great ages 
(Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Racine) the matter is interesting by means 
of an extrinsic use, a function Consider, for instance, the speech 
of Mark Antony, the “Brutus is an honourable man.” Imagine in the 
same place a very competently developed thesis on human conduct, 
with statistics, mtelhgence tests, deflmtions, imagine it as the finest 
thing of the sort ever written, and as really being at the roots of an 
understanding of Brutus Obviously, the play would simply stop 
until Antony had finished. For in the case of Antonyms speech, the 
value lies in the fact that his words are shapmg the future of the 
audience’s desures, not the desires of the Roman populace, but the 
desires of the pit. This is the psychology of form as distmguished 
from the psychology of information. 

The distmcnon is, of course, absolutely true only in its non- 
existent extremes. Hamlet’s advice to the players, for instance, has 
httle of the quality which distinguishes Antony’s speech. It is, 
rather, intrinsically interesting, although one could very easily prove 
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how the play would benefit by some such delay at this point, and 
tliat anything which made this delay possible without violating the 
consistency of the subject would have, in this, its formal justifica- 
tion. It would, furthermore, be absurd to rule intrinsic interest out 
of literature. I wish simply to have it restored to its properly 
minor position, seen as merely one out of many possible elements of 
style. Goethe’s prose, often poorly imagined, or neutral, in its Ilne- 
for-line texture, especially in the treatment of romantic episode — 
perhaps he felt that the romantic episode in itself was enough? — ^is 
strengthened into a style possessing affirmative virtues by his rich 
use of aphorism. But this is, after all, but one of many possible 
facets of appeal. In some places, notably in Wilhebn Masters Lehr- 
jahre when Wilhelm’s friends disclose the documents they have been 
collecting about his life unbeknown to him, the aphorisms are 
almost rousing in their efficacy, since they involve the story. But as 
a rule the appeal of aphorism is intrinsic: that is, it satisfies without 
being functionally related to the context.^ . . . Also, to return to the 
matter of Hamlet, it must be observed that the style in this passage is 
no mere “information-giving” style; in its alacrity, its development, 
it really makes this one fragment into a kind of miniature plot. 

One reason why music can stand repetition so much more sturdily 
than correspondingly good prose is that music, of all the arts, is by 
its nature least suited to the psychology of information, and has 
remained closer to the psychology of form. Here form cannot 
atrophy. Every dissonant chord cries for its solution, and whether 
the musician resolves or refuses to resolve this dissonance into the 
chord which the body cries for, he is dealing in human appetites. 
Correspondingly good prose, however, more prone to the tempta- 
tions of pure information, cannot so much bear repetition since the 
aesthetic value of information is lost once that information is im- 
parted. If one returns to such a work again it is purely because, in 
the chaos of modern life, he has been able to forget it. With a 
desire, on the other hand, its recovery is as agreeable as its discovery. 
One can memorize the dialogue between Hamlet and Guildenstern, 

1 Similarly, the epigram of Racine is *^ure art,” because it usually serves 
to formulate or clarify some ntuation within die pla)^ itself. In Goethe the 
epigram is most often of Independent validity, as in Die Wahlverwandtschaf- 
teriy where the ideas of Ottilie’s diary are obviously carried over bodilj' from 
the author’s notebook. In Shakespeare we have the union of extrinsic and 
intrinsic epigram, the epigram growing out of its context and yet valuable 
independent of its context. 
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where Hamlet gives Guildcnstem the pipe to play on For, once the 
speech is known, its repetition adds a new element to compensate 
for the loss of novelty We cannot take a recurrent pleasure in tlic 
new (in information) but wc can in the natural (in form) Already, 
at the moment when Hamlet is holding out the pipe to Guildenstern 
and asking him to play upon it, wc *‘gloac over” Hamlets triumphal 
descent upon Guildenstern, when, after Guildenstern has, under in- 
creasing embarrassment, protested three times that he cannot play 
the instrument, Hamlet launches the retort for which all this was 
preparation 

“Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of 
me You would play upon me, you would seem to Icnow my stops, 
you would pluck out the heart of my mystery, you would sound 
me from my lowest note to the top of my compass, and there is 
much music, excellent voice, m this little organ, yet cannot you 
make it speak ’Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played on 
than a pipe^ Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret 
me, you cannot play upon me 

In the opemng hues we hear the promise of the close, and thus 
feel the emotional curve even more keenly than at first reading 
Whereas in most modem art this element is underemphasized It gives 
us the gossip of a plot, a plot which too often has for its value the 
mere fact that we don’t know its outcome ® 

Music, then, fitted less than any other art for unpartmg in- 
formation, deals minutely m frustrations and fulfilments of desire,* 
and for that reason more often gives us those curves of emotion 
which, because they are natural, can bear repetition tvithout loss 
It IS for this reason that music, hkc folk tales, is most capable of 
lullmg us to sleep A lullaby is a melody which comes quickly to 

2 One might indicate soil further appropnateness here As Hamlet finishes 
his speech Polomus enters, and Hamlet rums to him “God bless you, sir'” 
Thus, the plot IS continued (for Polomus js always rhe promise of action) 
and a full stop is avoided the embarrassment laid upon Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern is not laid upon the audience 

3 Yet modem music has gone far m the attempt to renounce this aspect of 
itself Its dissonances become stanc, demanding no particular resolution And 
whereas an unfinished modulation by a classic musician occasions posiave 
dissatisfaction the refusal to resolve a dissonance m modem music does not 
dissatisfy us, but irritates or stimulams Thus, ‘energy” takes the place of 
style 

4 Suspense is the least complex kind of anocipanon, as surprise is the least 
complex kind of fulfilment 
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rest, where the obstacles are easily overcome — and this is precisely 
the parallel to those waking dreams of struggle and conquest 
which (especially during childhood) we permit ourselves when fall- 
ing asleep or when trying to induce sleep. Folk tales are just such 
waiting dreams. Thus it is right that art should be called a “waking 
dream.” The only difficulty with this definition (indicated by 
Charles Baudouin in his Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics, a very valu- 
able study of Verhaeren) is that today we understand it to mean art 
as a waking dream for the artist. Modern criticism, and psycho- 
analysis in particular, is too prone to define the essence of art in terms 
of the artist’s weaknesses, ft is, rather, the audience which dreams, 
while the artist oversees the conditions which determine this dream. 
He is the manipulator of blood, brains, heart, and bowels which, 
while we sleep, dictate the mould of our desires. Tliis is, of course, 
the real meaning of artistic felicity — an exaltation at the correctness 
of the procedure, so that we enjoy the steady march of doom in a 
Racinian tragedy with exactly the same equipment as that which 
produces our delight with Benedick’s “Peace! I’ll stop your mouth. 
{Kisses hery' which terminates the imbroglio of Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

The methods of maintaining interest which are most natural to the 
psychology of information (as it is applied to works of pure art) are 
surprise and suspense. The method most natural to the psychology 
of form is eloquence. For this reason the great ages of Aeschylus, 
Shakespeare, and Racine, dealing as they did with material which 
Was more or less a matter of common knowledge so that the broad 
outlines of the plot were known in advance (while it is the broad 
outlines which are usually exploited to secure surprise and suspense) 
developed formal excellence, or eloquence, as the basis of appeal in 
their work. 

Not that there is any difference in kind between the classic method 
and the method of the cheapest contemporary melodrama. The 
drama, more than any other form, must never lose sight of its audi- 
ence: here the failure to satisfy the proper requirements is most dis- 
astrous. And since certain contemporary work is successful, it fol- 
lows that rudimentary laws of composition are being complied with. 
The distinction is one of intensity rather than of kind. The con- 
temporary audience hears the lines of a play or novel with the same 
equipment as it brings to reading the lines of its daily paper. It is 
content to have facts placed before it in some more or less adequate 
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found in a contemporary poem, T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, 
where the vulgar, oppressively trivial conversation in the public 
house calls forth in the poet a memory of a line from Shakespeare, 
These slobs in a public house, after a desolately low-visioned con- 
versation, are now forced by closing dme to leave the saloon. They 
say good-night. And suddenly the poet, feeling liis release, drops 
into another good-night, a good-night with desinvolture, a good- 
night out of what was, within the conditions of the poem at least, a 
graceful and irrecoverable past. 

Well that Sunday Albert was home, they had a hot 
gantmon. 

And they asked vie in to dinner, to get the beauty of it 
hot — [at this point the bartender interrupts; it is 
closing time] 

Goonight Bill. Goonight Lou. Goonight May. Goonight. 

Ta ta. Goonight. Goonight. 

Good-night, ladies, good-night, sweet ladies, good-night, 
good-night. 

There is much more to be said on these lines, which I have shortened 
somewhat in quotation to make my issue dearer. But I simply wish 
to point out here that this transition is a bold juxtaposition of one 
quality created by another, an association in ideas which, if not logi- 
cal, is nevertheless emotionally natural. In the case of Macbeth, simi- 
larly, it would be absurd to say that the audience, after the murder 
scene, wants a porter scene. But the audience does want the quality 
which this porter particularizes. The dramatist might, conceivably, 
have introduced some entirely different character or event in this 
place, provided only that the event produced the same quality of 
relationship and contrast (grotesque seriousness followed by gro- 
tesque buffoonery). . . . One of the most beautiful and satisfactory 
“forms” of this sort is to be found In Baudelaire’s Femmes Damnees, 
where the poet, after describing the business of a Lesbian seduction, 
turns to the full oratory of his apostrophe: 

Descendez, descendez, lamentables victimes, 

Descendez le chemin de Penfer etemel . . . 

while the stylistic efficacy of this transition contains a richness 
which transcends all moral (or unmoral) sopliistication: the efficacy 
of appropriateness, of exactly tlie natural curve in treatment. Here 
is morality even for the godless, since it is a morality of art, being 
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lusufied, if for no other reason, by its paralleling of that staleness, 
that disquieting loss of purpose, which must have followed the pro- 
cedure of the two characters, the feiiOTies daiimies themselves, a 
remorse which, perhaps only physical m its origin, nevertheless be- 
comes psychic ® 

But to return, we have made three terms synonymous form, 
psychology, and eloquence And eloquence thereby becomes the 
essence of art, while pity, tragedy, sweetness, humor, in short 
all the emotions which we experience in life proper, as non artists, 
are simply the material on wfuch eloquence may feed The arous- 
ing of pity, for instance, is not the central purpose of art, although 
It may be an adjunct of artisac effeenveness One can feel pity much 
more keenly at the sight of some actual misfortune — and it would 
be a great mistake to see art merely as a weak representanon of some 
actual experience* That artists today axe content to write under 
such an aesthetic accounts m part for the mfenor posioon which art 
holds m the community Art, at least in the great periods when it 
has flowered, was the conversion, or transcendence, of emotion into 
eloquence, and was thus a factor added to life I am reminded of Se. 
Augustine’s caricature of the theatre that whereas we do not dare 
to wish people unhappy, wc do want to feel sorry for them, and 
therefore turn to plays so that wc can feel sorry although no real 
misery is involved One might apply the parallel mterpretatjon to 
the modem delight in happy endings, and say that we turn to art 
to indulge our humamtarianism in a well wishing which we do not 
permit ourselves towards our actual neighbors Surely the catharsis 
of art is more complicated than this, and more reputable 

Eloquence iBelf, as I hope to have established in the instance from 
Hamlet which I have analyzed, is no mere plaster added to a frame- 
work of more stable qualioes Eloquence is simply the end of art, 
and IS thus its essence Even the poorest art is eloquent, but m a 

® As another aspect of the same subject, I could cite many examples from 
the fairy tale Consider for instance when the hero is to spend the night m 
a bewitched castle Obviously, as daclmess descends weird adventures must 
befall him His bed ndes him throogH the castle two halves of a man chal 
lenge him to a game of rune pms played with thigh bones and skulls Or 
entirely different incidents may serve instead of these The quality comes 
first, the particulanzaaon follows 

® Could not the Greek publics resistance to Eunpides be accounted for m 
the fact that he, of the three great waters of Greek tragedy, betrayed his 
art, was guilty of aesthetic impiety, m tlut he paid more attention to the 
arousing of emoQon per se than to the sublimation of emotion into eloquence^ 
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poor way, with less intensity, until this aspect is obscured by others 
fattening upon its leanness. Eloquence is not showiness; it is, rather, 
the result of that desire in the artist to make a work perfect by 
adapting it in every minute detail to the racial appetites. 

The distinction between the psychology of information and the 
psychology of form involves a definition of aesthetic truth. It is here 
precisely, to combat the deflection which the strength of science has 
caused to our tastes, that we must examine the essential breach be- 
nveen scientific and artistic truth. Truth in art is not the discovery 
of facts, not in addition to human knowledge in the scientific sense 
of the word.' It is, rather, the exercise of human propriety, the 
formulation of symbols which rigidify our sense of poise and 
rhythm. Artistic trutli is the extemaUzation of taste,® I sometimes 
wonder, for instance, whether the “artificial” speech of John Lyly 
might perhaps be “truer” than the revelations of Dostoevsky. Cer- 
tainly at its best, in its feeling for a statement which returns upon 
itself, which attempts tlie systole to a diastole, it could be much 
truer than Dostoevsky.® And if it is not, it fails not through a mis- 

One of tiie most striking examples of the encroacliment of sciendiic truth 
into arc is the doctrine of “truth by distortion/’ whereby one aspect of an 
object is suppressed dtc better to emphasize some other aspect; tnis is, ob- 
viously, an atcemne to indicate by art some fact of knowledge, to make some 
implicit aspect ot an object as explicit as one can by means of the compara- 
tively dumb method of art (dumb, that is, as compared to the perfect ease 
with which science can indicate its discoveries). Yet science has already made 
discoveries in the realm of this “factual truth,” this “truth by distortion” which 
must put to shame any artist who relics on such matter for his effects. Con- 
sider, for instance, the motion picture of a man vaulting. By photograpliing 
this process very rapidly, and running the reel very slowly, one has upon 
the screen the most striking set of factual truths to aid in our understanding 
of an atlilete vaulting. Here, at our leisure, we can observe the contortions 
of four legs, a head and a butt. This squinning thing we saw upon the screen 
showed up an infinity of factual truths anent the balances of an athlete 
vaulting. We can, from this, observe the marvelous system of balancing 
which the body provides for itself in the adjustments of movement. Yet, so 
far as the aesthetic truth is concerned, this on the screen was not an atlilete, 
but a squirming thing, a horror, displaying every fact of vaulting except the 
exhilaration of the act itself. 

8 The procedure of science involves the eliminauon of taste, employing 
as a substitute the corrective norm of the pragmatic test, the empirical ex- 
periment, which is entirely intellectuaL Those who oppose the "intelfectualism” 
of critics like Matthew Arnold are involved in an hilarious blunder, for 
Arnold’s entire approach to the appreciation of art is through delicacies of 
taste intensified to the extent almost of squeamishoess. 

» As for instance, the “conceit” of Endymion’s awakening, when he forgets 
his own name, yet recalls tliat of his beloved. 
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ce of Lyly’s aesthetic, but because Lyly was a man poor in char- 
ter, whereas Dostoevsl^r was nch and complex. When Swift, 
iking the women of Brobdingnag enormous, deduces from this 
screpancy between their size and Gulliver’s that Gulliver could 
: astride their nipples, he has written something which is acstheti- 
lly true, which is, if 1 may be pardoned, profoundly “proper,” as 
urect in its Euclidean deduction as any corollary m geometry 
iven the compamons of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus, it is 
ue that they would escape clinging to the bellies of the herd let 
jt to pasture St. Ambrose, detailing the habits of God’s creatures, 
id drawmg from them moral maxims for the good of mankmd, 
t Ambrose in his limping natural history rich in scientific mac- 
uracies that are at the very heart of emotional rightness, St. Am- 
rose writes “Of mght birds, especially of the nightingale which 
atches her eggs by song, of the owl, the bat, and the cock at cock- 
row, in what wise these may apply to the guidance of our habits,” 
nd m the sheer rightness of that program there is the truth of art 
In introducing this talk of mght-birds, after many pages devoted 
:o other of God s creatures, he says, 

“What now' While we have been talkmg, you will notice how 
:he birds of night have already started fluttering about you, and, in 
Jus same fact of wammg us to leave off with our discussion, suggest 
thereby a further topic” — and this seems to me to coniam the best 
Wisdom of which the human frame is capable, an address, a discourse, 
which can make our matenal life seem blatant almost to the point of 
despair And xvhen the cock crows, and the thief abandons his 
traps and the sun lights up, and we are in every way called back 
to God by the well tneaciuig admonition of this bird, here the very 
blindnesses of religion become the deepest truths of art. 
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"PSYCHICAL DISTANCE” 
AS A FACTOR IN ART AND 
AN AJESTHETIC PRINCIPLE* 


I. The conception of “Distance” suggest, in, connection with Art, 
certain trains of thought by no means devoid of interest or of specu- 
lative importance. Perhaps the most obvious suggestion is that of 
actual spatial distance, i.e. the distance of a work of Art from the 
spectator, or that of represented spatial distance, i.e. the distance 
represented within the work. Less obvious, more metaphorical, is 
the meaning of temporal distance. The first was noticed already by 
Aristotle in his Poetics; the second has played a great part in the 
history of painting in the form of perspective; the distinction be- 
tween these two kinds of distance assumes special importance theo- 
retically in the differentiation between sculpture in the round, and 
relief-sculpture. Temporal distance, remoteness from us in point of 
time, though often a cause of misconceptions, has been declared to 
be a factor of considerable weight in our appreciation. 

It is not, however, in any of these meanings that “Distance” is 
put forward here, though it will be clear in the course of this essay 
that the above-mentioned Idnds of distance are rather special forms 

• From the British Journal of Psychology, Vol. V, 19/2. Repnneed by per- 
mission of the Editor. 
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of the conception of Distance as advocated here, and derive what- 
ever aesthetic qualities they may poss«s from Distance m its general 
connotation This general connotation is “Psychical Distance 
A short illustration will evplain what is meant by “Psychical 
Distance.” Imagine a fog at sea for most people it is an experience 
of acute unpleasantness Apart from the physical annoyance and 
remoter forms of discomfort such as delays, it is apt to produce 
feelmgs of peculiar anxiety, fears of invisible dangers, strains of 
watching and hstemng for distant and unlocahscd signals The listless 
movements of the ship and her warmng calls soon tell upon the 
nerves of the passengers, and that special, expectant, tacit anxiety 
and nervousness, always associated with this experience, maUe a fog 
the dreaded terror of the sea (all the more terrifying because of its 
very silence and gentleness) for the expert seafarer no less than for 
the ignorant landsman 

Nevertheless, a fog at sea can be a source of mtense relish and 
enjoyment. Abstract from the experience of the sea fog, for the 
moment, its danger and practical unpleasantness, just as every one 
m the enjoyment of a mouncam cbmb disregards its physical labour 
and Its danger (though, it is not denied, that these may mcidentally 
enter mto the enjoyment and enhance it) , direct the attention to the 
features “objectively” constituting the phenomenon — the veil sur- 
rounding you with an opaqueness as of transparent milk, blurring 
the outline of things and distortmg theur shapes into weird grotesque- 
ness, observe the carrying-power of the air, produemg the impres- 
sion as if you could touch some far-off siren by merely putting out 
your hand and letting it Jose itself behind that white waJJ, note 
the curious creamy smoothness of the water, hypocriucally deny- 
ing as It were any suggestion of danger, and, above all, the strange 
solitude and remoteness from the world, as it can be found only on 
the highest mountam tops and the experience may acquire, in its 
uncanny mingling of repose and terror, a flavour of such concen- 
trated poignancy and delight as to contrast sharply with the blind 
and distempered anxieiy of its other aspects This contrast, often 
emerging with startling suddenness, is like a momentary switching 
on of some new current, or the passing ray of a brighter hght, 
lUummaung the outlook upon perhaps the most ordinary and familiar 
objects — an impression which we expencnce sometimes in instants 
of direst extremity, when our practical interest snaps like a wire 
from sheer over-tension, and wc watch the consummation of some 
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impending catastrophe with the marvelling unconcern of a mere 
spectator. 

It is a difference of outlook, due — if such a metaphor is permis- 
sible — to the insertion of Distance. This Distance apepars to lie be- 
tween our own self and its affections, using the latter term in its 
broadest sense as anything which affects our being, bodily or 
spiritually, e.g. as sensadon, perception, emotional state or idea. 
Usually, though not always. It amounts to the same tlUng to say that 
the Distance lies between our own self and such objects as are 
the sources or vehicles of such affections. 

Thus, in the fog, the transformation by Distance is produced in 
the first instance by putting the phenomenon, so to speak, out of 
gear with our practical, actual self, by allowing it to stand outside 
the context of our personal needs and ends — in short, by looldng 
at it “objectively,” as it has often been called, by permitting only 
such reactions on our part as emphasise by the “objective” features 
of the experience, and by interpreting even our “subjective” affec- 
tions not as modes of our being but rather as characteristics of the 
phenomenon. 

The working of Distance is, accordingly, not simple, but highly 
complex. It has a negative, inhibitory aspect — the cutting-out of 
the practical sides of things and of our practical attitude to them 
— and a positive side — the elaboration of the experience on the new 
basis created by the inliibitory action of Distance. 

2. Consequently, tliis distanced view of things is not, and can- 
not be, our normal outlook. As a rule, experiences constantly turn 
the same side towards us, namely, that which has the strongest 
practical force of appeal. We are not ordinarily aware of those 
aspects of things which do not touch us immediately and prac- 
tically, nor are we generally conscious of impressions apart from 
our own self which is impressed- The sudden view of things from 
their reverse, usually unnoticed, side, comes upon us a a revelation, 
and such revelations are precisely those of Art. In this most general 
sense, Distance is a factor in all Art. 

3. It is, for this very reason, also an aesthetic principle. The 
aesthetic contemplation and the aesthetic outlook have often been 
described as “objective.” We speak of “objective” artists as Shake- 
speare or Velasquez, of “objective” works or art-forms as Homers 
Iliad or the drama. It is a term constantly occurring in discussions 
and criticisms, though its sense, if pressed at all, becomes very 
questionable. For certain forms of Art, such as lyrical poetry, are 
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of the conception of Distance as advocated here, and derive what- 
ever aesthetic qualities they may possess from Distance in its general 
connotation This general connotaaon is “Psychical Distance ” 

A short illustration will explain what is meant by “Psychical 
Distance ” Imagine a fog at sea for most people it is an experience 
of acute unpleasantness Apan from the physical annoyance and 
remoter forms of discomfort such as delays, it is apt to produce 
feelings of peculiar anxiety, fears of invisible dangers, strains of 
watching and listemng for distant and unlocaUsed signals The listless 
movements of the ship and her warning calls soon tell upon the 
nerves of the passengers, and that special, expectant, tacit anxiety 
and nervousness, always associated with this experience, make a fog 
the dreaded terror of the sea (all the more terrifying because of its 
very silence and gentleness) for the expert seafarer no less than for 
the ignorant landsman 

Nevertheless, a fog at sea can be a source of intense relish and 
enjoyment Abstract from the experience of the sea fog, for the 
moment, its danger and practical unpleasantness, just as every one 
in the enjoyment of a mountasn-climb disregards its physical labour 
and Its danger (though, it is not demed, that these may incidentally 
enter into the enjoyment and enhance 11), direct the attention to the 
features “objectively” constituting the phenomenon— the veil sur- 
rounding you with an opaqueness as of transparent millc, blurrmg 
the outline of things and distorting their shapes into weird grotesque- 
ness, observe the carrying-power of the air, producing the impres- 
sion as if you could touch some far-off siren by merely putting out 
your hand and letting it lose itself behind that white wall, note 
the curious creamy smoothness of the water, hypocritically deny- 
ing as it were any suggestion of danger, and, above all, the strange 
solitude and remoteness from the world, as it can be found only on 
the highest mountain tops and the experience may acquire, in its 
uncanny mingling of repose and terror, a flavour of such concen- 
trated poignancy and dehght as to contrast sharply with the blind 
and distempered anxiety of its other aspects This contrast, often 
emerging with startling suddenness, is hke a momentary switching 
on of some new current, or the passing ray of a brighter light, 
lUununaung the outlook upon perhaps the most ordinary and famihar 
objects — an impression which we experience sometimes in instants 
of direst extremity, when our practical interest snaps like a wire 
from sheer over-tension, and we watch the consummation of some 
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impending catastrophe with the marvelling unconcern of a mere 
spectator. 

It is a dilFerence of outlook, due — if such a metaphor is permis- 
sible — to the insertion of Distance. This Distance apepars to lie be- 
tween our own self and its affections, using the latter term in its 
broadest sense as anything which affects our being, bodily or 
spiritually, e.g. as sensation, perception, emotional state or idea. 
Usually, though not always, it amounts to the same thing to say that 
the Distance lies between our own self and such objects as are 
the sources or velucles of such affections. 

Thus, in the fog, the transformation by Distance is produced in 
the first instance by putting the phenomenon, so to speak, out of 
gear with our practical, actual self, by allowing it to stand outside 
the context of our personal needs and ends — in short, by looking 
at it “objectively,” as it has often been called, by permitting only 
such reactions on our part as emphasise by the “objective” features 
of the experience, and by interpreting even our “subjective” affec- 
tions not as modes of our being but rather as characteristics of the 
phenomenon. 

The working of Distance is, accordingly, not simple, but highly 
complex. It has a negative, inhibitory aspect — the cutting-out of 
the practical sides of things and of our practical attitude to them 
— and a positive side — the elaboration of the experience on the new 
basis created by the inliibitoiy action of Distance. 

2. Consequently, this distanced view of things is not, and can- 
not be, our normal outlook. As a rule, e.xpcriences constantly turn 
the same side towards us, namely, that which has the strongest 
practical force of appeal. We arc not ordinarily aware of those 
aspects of things which do not touch us immediately and prac- 
tically, nor are we generally conscious of impressions apart from 
our own self which is impressed. The sudden view of things from 
their reverse, usually unnoticed, side, comes upon us a a revelation, 
and such revelations are precisely those of Art. In this most general 
sense, Distance is a factor in all Art. 

3. It is, for this very reason, also an aesthetic principle. The 
aesthetic contemplation and the aesthetic outlook have often been 
described as “objective.” We speak of “objective” ardsts as Shake- 
speare or Velasquez, of “objective” works or art-forms as Homer’s 
Iliad or the drama. It is a term constantly occurring in discussions 
and criticisms, though its sense, if pressed at all, becomes very 
questionable. For certain forms of Art, such as lyrical poetry, are 
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said to be “subjective”, Shelley, for example, would usually be 
considered a “subjective” writer On the other hand, no work of 
Art can be genuinely “objective” in the sense in which this term 
might he applied to a work on history or to a scientific treatise, 
nor can it be “subjccuve” in the ordinary acceptance of that term, 
as a personal feeling, a durect statement of a wish or behef, or a cry 
of passion is subjective “Objecuvity” and “subjectivity” are a pair 
of opposites which in their mutual exclusiveness when apphed to 
Art soon lead to confusion 

Nor are they the only pair of opposites Art has with equal 
vigour been declared alternately “idealistic” and “realistic,” “sensual” 
and “spiritual,” “mdividualisnc” and “typical ” Between the defence 
of either terms of such antitheses most aesthetic theories have 
vacillated It is one of the contentions of this essay that such 
opposites find their synthesis m the more fundamental concepnon 
of Distance 

Distance further provides the much needed entenon of the beau- 
tiful as distmct from the merely agreeable 

Again, It marks one of the most important steps m the process 
of artistic creation and serves as a distinguishing feature of what is 
commonly so loosely described as the “artistic temperament ” 

Finally, it may claim to be considered as one of the essennal 
characteristics of the “aesthetic consciousness,” if I may describe by 
this term that special mental attitude towards, and outlook upon, 
expenence, which finds its most pregnant expression m the various 
forms of Art. 


11 

Distance, as I said before, is obtamed by separanng the object 
and Its appeal from one’s own self by putting it out of gear with 
practical needs and ends Thereby the “contemplation” of the 
object becomes alone possible But it does not mean that the re- 
lation between the self and the object is broken to the extent of 
becoming ‘impersonal” Of the alternatives “personal” and “im- 
personal” the latter surely comes nearer to the truth, but here, as 
elsewhere, we meet the difficulty of having to express certam facts 
m terms coined for entirely different uses To do so usually results 
in paradoxes, which are nowhere more inevitable than in discussions 
upon Art ‘ Personal ’ and “impersonal,” “subjective ’ and “objective” 
are such terms, devised for purposes other than aesthetic specula- 
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tion, and becoming loose and ambiguous as soon as applied outside 
the sphere of tlicir special meanings. In giving preference there- 
fore to the term “impersonal” to describe the relation between the 
spectator and a work of Art, it is to be noticed that it is not im- 
personal in die sense in whicli we speak of the “impersonal” char- 
acter of Science, for instance. In order to obtain “objectively valid” 
results, the scientist excludes the “personal factor," i.e. his personal 
wishes as to the validity of his results, his predilection for any par- 
ticular system to be proved or disproved by his research. It goes 
without saying tiiat all experiments and investigations are under- 
taken out of a personal interest in the science, for die ultimate 
support of a definite assumption, and involve personal hopes of 
success; but this does not affect the “dispassionate” attitude of the 
investigator, under pain of being accused of “manufacturing his 
evidence.” 

I. Distance does not imply an impersonal, purely intellectually 
interested relation of such a kind. On the contrary, it describes a 
personal relation, often highly emotionally coloured, but of a 
peculiar character. Its peculiarity lies in that the personal character 
of the relation has been, so to speak, filtered. It has been cleared of 
the practical, concrete nature of its appeal, without, however, 
thereby losing its original constitution. One of the best-known 
examples is to be found in our attitude towards the events and 
characters of the drama: they appeal ro us like persons and inci- 
dents of normal experience, except that that side of their appeal, 
which would usually affect us in a directly personal manner, is held 
in abeyance. This difference, so well Jmown as to be almost 
trivial, is generally explained by reference to the knowledge that 
the characters and situations are “unreal,” imaginary. In this sense 
Witasek,^ operating with Meinong’s theory of Annahmen, has de- 
scribed the emotions involved in witnessing a drama as Scheinge- 
fiihle, a term which has so frequently been misunderstood in dis- 
cussions of his theories. But, as a matter of fact, the “assumption 
upon which the imaginative emotional reaction is based is not 
necessarily the condition, but often the consequence, of Distance; 
that is to say, the converse of the reason usually stated would then 
be true: viz. that Distance, by changing our relation to the charac- 

1 H. Wiiasek, “Zur psychologischcn Analyse der acsthetischen Einfuhling,” 
Zuch. f. Psychol, u. Physiol, der SmnesoTg.j 1901, xxv, i ff.; Grwidzuge der 
Aesthetih, Leipng, 1904. 
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impose a greater or smaller degree of Distance, but vanes also 
according to tlie individuals capacity for maintaining a greater or 
lesser degree And here one may remark that not only do persons 
differ from each other m their liabitual measure of Distance, but 
that the same individual differs m his ability to maintain it in the 
face of different objects and of different arts 
There e\ist, therefore, two different sets of conditions affecting 
the degree of Distance in any given case those offered by the 
object and those realised by the subject In their interplay they 
afford one of the most extensive explanations for varieties of 
aesthenc experience, since loss of Distance, whether due to the one 
or the other, means loss of aesthetic appreciation 
In short. Distance may be said to be variable both according to the 
distancing-po'wer of the individtialy and according to the character 
of the object 


There are two ways of losing Distance either to “under-distance” 
or to “over-distance ” “Under distancing” is the commonest failing 
of the subjecty an excess of Distance is a frequent fading of Art, 
especially m the past Historically it loolts almost as if Art had 
attempted to meet the deficiency of Distance on the part of the 
subject and had overshot the mark in this endeavour It wdl be seen 
later that this is actually true, for it appears that over-distanced 
Art IS specially designed for a class of appreciation which has diffi- 
culty to rise spontaneously to any degree of Distance The conse- 
quence of a loss of Distance through one or other cause is familiar 
the verdict m the case of under-distancing is that the work is 
crudely naturalistic,” “harrowing,” “repulsive m its realism ” An 
excess of Distance produces the impression of improbabdity, am 
nciahty, emptiness or absurdity 

The individual tends, as 1 ,ust stated, to under distance rather 
than to lose Distance by over distancing Theoretically there is no 
hmit to the decrease of Distance In theory, therefore, not only the 
usual subjects of Art, but even the most personal affections, whether 
Ideas, percepts or emotions, can be sufficiently distanced to be 
aesthetically ajipreciable Especially artists are gifted m this direc- 
tion to a remarkable extent The average individual, on the contrary, 
very rapidly reaches his lunit of decreasing Distance, his “Distance- 
hnut, 1 e that point at which Distance is lost and apprecianon 
either disappears or changes its character 

In the practice, therefore, of the average person, a hmit does 
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exist which marks the minimum at which his appreciation can 
maintain itself in the aesthetic fields and this average minimum lies 
considerably lu'gher than the Distance-limit of the artist. It is prac- 
tically impossible to fix this average limit, in the absence of data, 
and on account of the wide fluctuations from person to person 
to which this limit is subject. But it is safe to infer that, in art 
practice, explicit references to organic affections, to the material 
existence of the body, especially to sex'ual matters, lie normally 
below the Distance-limit, and can be touched upon by Art only 
with special precautions. Allusions to social institutions of any de- 
gree of personal importance — in particular, allusions implying any 
doubt as to their validity — the questioning of some generally 
recognised ethical sanctions, references to topical subjects occupy- 
ing public attention at the moment, and such like, are all danger- 
ously near the average limit and may at any time fall below it, 
arousing, instead of aesthetic appreciation, concrete hostility or 
mere amusement. 

This difference in the Distance-limit between artists and the 
public has been the source of much misunderstanding and injustice. 
Many an artist has seen his work condemned and himself ostracised 
for the sake of so-called “immoralities” which to him were bona 
tide aesthetic objects. His power of distancing, nay, the necessity 
of distancing feelings, sensations, situations which for tlie average 
person are too intimately bound up with his concrete existence 
to be regarded in that light, have often quite unjustly earned for 
him accusations of cynicism, sensualism, morbidness or frivolity. 
The same misconception has arisen over many “problem plays” 
and “problem novels” in which the public have persisted in seeing 
nothing but a supposed “problem” of the moment, whereas the 
author may have been — and often has demonstrably been — able 
to distance the subject-matter sufficiently to rise above its practical 
problematic import and to regard it simply as a dramatically and 
humanly interesting situation. 

The variability of Distance in respect to Art, disregarding for 
the moment the subjective complication, appears both as a general 
feature in Art, and in the differences between the special arts. 

It has been an old problem why the “arts of the eye and of the 
ear” should have reached the practically exclusive predominance 
over arts of other senses. Attempts to raise “culinary art” to the 
level of a Fine Art have failed in spite of all propaganda, as com- 
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pletely as the creauon of scent or liqueur “symphonies.” There is 
httle doubt that, apart from other excellent reasons^ of a partly 
psycho-physical, partly technical nature, the actual, rpij/wi distmicc 
separating objects of sight and hearing from the subject has con- 
tributed strongly to the development of this monopoly In a similar 
manner temporal remoteness produces Distance, and objects re- 
moved from us in point of time arc tpso facto distanced to an 
extent which was impossible for them contemporaries Many pic- 
tures, plays and poems had, as a matter of fact, rather an expository 
or iliustrauve significance — as for instance much ecclesiastical Art 
— or the force of a dmect practical appeal — as the invectives of many 
satires or comedies — which seem to us nowadays irreconcilable with 
their aesthetic claims Such works have consequently profited 
greatly by lapse of time and have reached the level of Art only with 
the help of temporal distance, while others, on the contrary, often 
for the same reason have suffered a loss of Distance, through over- 
distancing 

Special mention must be made of a group of artistic conceptions 
which present excessive Distance m their form of appeal rather 
than in their actual presentaaon — a point lUustraang the necessity 
of distinguishmg between distancing an object and distancing the 
appeal of which it is the source I mean here what is often rather 
loosely termed “idealistic Art,” that is. Art sprmging from abstract 
conceptions, expressing allegorical mcamngs, or illustrating general 
truths Generalisations and abstractions suffer under this disad- 
vantage that they have too much general applicability to mvite a 
personal interest in them, and too bttle individual concreteness to 
prevent them applying to ns in all then force They appeal to every- 
body and therefore to none An axiom of Euchd belongs to nobody, 
just because it compels everyone’s assent, general conceptions like 
Patriotism, Friendslup, Love, Hope, Life, Death, concern as much 
Dick, Tom, and Harry as myself, and I, therefore, either feel unable 
to get into any kind of personal relation to them, or, if I do so, they 
become at once, emphatically and concretely, 7 fty Patriotism, 7fty 
Friendship, niy Love, my Hope, my Life and Death By mere force 
of generalisation, a general truth or a umversal ideal is so far dis- 
tanced from myself that I fail to realise it concretely at all, or, when 

2 J Volkelt, ‘ Die Bedeutung der mederen EiMfindungen fur die aesthensebe 
^nfuhlung,’ Ztsch f Psychol u Pbystol der Sinncsorg , xxxii, is, 16, Syste 77 i 
der Aesthettk, i, 260 ff 
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I do so, I can realise it only as part of my practical actual being, 
i.e. it falls below the Distance-limit altogether. “Idealistic Art” 
suffers consequently under the peculiar difficulty that its excess of 
Distance turns generally into an i/w<fer-distanced appeal — all the 
more easily, as it is the usual failing of the subject to under- rather 
than to over-distance. 

The different special arts show at the present time very marked 
variations in the degree of Distance which they usually impose 
or require for their appreciation. Unfortunately here again the 
absence of data makes itself felt and indicates the necessity of con- 
ducting observations, possibly experiments, so as to place these 
suggestions upon a securer basis. In one single art, viz. the theatre, 
a small amount of information is available, from an unexpected 
source, namely the proceedings of the censorship committee,® 
which on closer examination might be made to yield evidence of 
interest to the psychologist. In fact, the whole censorship problem, 
as far as it does not turn upon purely economic questions, may be 
said to hinge upon Distance; if every member of the public could 
be trusted to keep it, there would be no sense whatever in the 
existence of a censor of plays. There is, of course, no doubt that, 
speaking generally, theatrical performances eo ipso run a special 
risk of loss of Distance owing to the material presentment^ of its 
subject-matter. The pliysical presence of Jiving human beings as 
vehicles of dramatic art is a difficulty which no art has to face in the 
same way, A similar, in many ways even greater, risk confronts 
dancing: though attracting perhaps a less widely spread human 
interest, its animal spirits are frequently quite unrelieved by any 
glimmer of spirituality and consequently form a proportionately 
stronger lure to under-distancing. In the higher forms of dancing 
technical execution of the most wearing land makes up a great 
deal for its intrinsic tendency towards a loss of Distance, and as a 
popular performance, at least in southern Europe, it has retained 
much of its ancient artistic glamour, producing a peculiarly subtle 
balancing of Distance between the pure delight of bodily move- 
ment and liigh technical accomplishment. In passing, it is interest- 
ing to observe (as bearing upon the development of Distance) 

3 Report from the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons on Stage Plays (Censorship), 1909. 

* I shall use the term “presentment^ to denote the manner of presenring, in 
distincrion to “presentation” as that which is pi^cnted. 
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that this art, once as much a fine art as music and considered 
Greelcs as a particularly valuable educational exercise, should 
except in sporadic cases — have fallen so low from the pedestal iC 
once occupied Next to the theatre and dancing stands sculpture. 
Though not using a livnig bodily medium, yet the human form in 
Its full spatial materiality consDtutes a similar threat to Distance 
Our northern habits of dress and ignorance of the human body 
have enormously increased the difficulty of distancing Sculpture, 
m part through the gross misconcepDons to which it is exposed, in 
part owing to a complete lack of standards of bodily perfecDon, 
and an mabihty to realise the disancuon between sculptural form 
and bodily shape, which is the only but fundamental point dis- 
tinguishing a statue from a cast taken from life In pamtmg it is 
apparently the form of its presentment and the usual reduction in 
scale which would explain why tlus art can venture to approach 
more closely than sculpture to the normal Distance-Iimit. As this 
matter wiU be discussed later in a special connccuon this simple 
reference may suffice here Music and architecture have a curious 
posiuon These two most abstract of all arts show a rcmarivable 
fluctuation in their Distances Certam lands of music, especially 
“pure” music, or “classical” or “heavy” music, appear for many 
people over-distanced, light, “catchy” tunes, on the contrary, easily 
reach that degree of decreasing Distance below which they cease 
to be Art and become a pure amusement In spite of its strange 
abstracmess which to many philosophers has made it comparable 
to architecture and mathematics, music possesses a sensuous, fre- 
quently sensual, character the undoubted physiological and mus- 
cular stimulus of Its melodies and harmonies, no less than its rhyth- 
mic aspects, would seem to account for the occasional disappearance 
of Distance To this might be added its strong tendency, especially 
in unmusical people, to sumulatc trains of thought quite discon- 
nected with Itself, following channels of subjective inclinations — • 
day-dreams of a more or less directly personal character Archi^ 
lecture requires almost uniformly a very great Distance, that is 
to say, the majority of persons derive no aesthetic appreciation from 
architecture as such, apart from the madental impression of its 
decorative features and its associations The causes are numerous, 
but prominent among them are the confusion of building with archi- 
tecture and the predominance of utihtanan purposes, which over- 
shadow the architectural claims upon the attention 
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4. That all art requires a Distance-limit beyond which, and 
a Distance within which only, aesthetic appreciation becomes 
possible, is the psychological forntulation of a general characteristic 
of Art) viz. its asiti-realistic nature. Though seemingly paradoxical, 
this applies as much to “naturalistic” as to “idealistic” Art. The 
difference commonly expressed by these epithets is at bottom 
merely the difference in the degree of Distance; and this produces, 
so far as “naturalism” and “idealism” in Art are not meaningless 
labels, the usual result that what appears obnoxiously “naturalistic” 
to one person, may be “idealistic” to another. To say that Art is 
anti-realistic simply insists upon the fact that Art is not nature, 
never pretends to be nature and strongly resists any confusion with 
nature. It emphasises the ijrr-character of Art: “artistic” is synony- 
mous with “anti-realistic”; it explains even sometimes a very marked 
degree of artificiality. 

“Art is an imitation of nature,” was the current art-conception in 
the eighteenth century. It is the fundamental a;dom of the standard 
work of that rime upon aesthetic theory by the Abbe Du 
Bos, Reflexions critiques sur la poesie et la peinture, 1719; the idea 
received strong support from the literal acceptance of Aristotle’s 
theory of and produced echoes every\vhere, in Lessing’s 

Laokoon no less than in Burke’s famous statement that “all Art is 
great as it deceives.” Though it may be assumed that since the time 
of Kant and of the Romanticists this notion has died out, it still 
lives in unsophisticated minds. Even when formally denied, it 
persists, for instance, in the belief that “Art idealises nature,” which 
means after all only that Art copies nature with certain improve- 
ments and revisions. Artists themselves are unfortunately often 
responsible for the spreading of this conception. Whistler indeed 
said that to produce Art by imitating nature would be like trying 
to produce music by sitting upon the piano, but the selective, 
idealising imitation of nature finds merely another support in such 
a saying. Naturalism, pleinairism, impressionism, even the guile- 
less enthusiasm of the artist for the works of nature, her wealth of 
suggestion, her delicacy of workmanship, for the steadfasmess of 
her guidance, only produce upon the public the impression that 
Art is, after all, an imitation of nature. Then how can it be anri- 
realistic? The antithesis. Art versus nature, seems to break down. 
Yet if it does, what is the sense of Art? 

Here the conception of Distance comes to the rescue. The solu- 
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non of the dilemma lies in the “antinomy of Distance with its 
demand utmost decrease of Distance without its disappearance 
The simple observanon that Art is the more effective, the more 
It falls into line with our predispositions wluch are inevitably 
moulded on general experience and nature, has always been ^the 
ongmal mouve for “naturalism ” “Naturalism,” “impressiomsm is 
no new thing, it is only a new name for an innate leamng of Art, 
from the time of the Chaldeans and Egyptians down to the present 
day Even the Apollo of Tenea apparently struck lus contem- 
poraries as so stanlingly “naturalistic” that the subsequent legend 
attributed a superhuman gemus to his creator A constantly closer 
approach to nature, a perpetual refining of the limit of Distance, 
yet without overstepping the dividmg line of art and nature, has 
always been the inborn bent of art. To deny this dividing line 
has occasionally been the failing of naturalism But no theory 
of naturalism is complete which does not at the same time allow 
for the mtnnsic ideahsm of Art for both are merely degrees m 
that wide range lying beyond the Discance-limit To imitate 
nature so as to trick the spectator into the decepuon that it is 
nature which he beholds, is to forsake Art, its anti-realism, its 
distanced spintualicy, and to fall below the limit into sham, sensa- 
tionalism or platitude 

But what, in the theory of antinomy of Distance, requires ex- 
planation IS the existence of an tdeabstWy highly distanced Art 
There are numerous reasons to account for it, mdeed in so com 
plex a phenomenon as Art, single causes can be pronounced almost 
a prion to be false Foremost among such causes which have con 
tnbuted to the formation of an idealistic Art appears to stand the 
subordination of Art to some extraneous purpose of an impressive, 
exceptional character Such a subordmation has consisted — at various 
epochs of Art history — m the use to which Art was to put to 
subserve commemorative, hieratic, generally religious, royal or 
patriotic functions The object to be commemorated had to stand 
out from among other still existing objects or persons, the thing 
or the being to be worshipped had to be distinguished as markedly 
as possible from profaner objects of reverence and had to be 
invested with an air of sanctity by a removal from its ordinary 
context of occurrence Nothing could have assisted more power- 
fully the introduction of a high Distance than this attempt to 
differenaate objects of common experience in order to fit them 
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for their exalted position. Curious, unusual tilings of nature met 
this tendency half-way and easily assumed divine tank; but others 
had to be distanced by an exaggeration of their size, by extraor- 
dinary attributes, by strange combinations of human and animal 
forms, by special insistence upon particular characteristics, or by the 
careful removal of all noticeably individualistic and concrete fea- 
tures. Nothing could be more striking than the contrast, for ex- 
ample, in Egyptian Art between the monumental, stereotyped ef- 
figies of the Pharaohs, and the startlingly realistic rendering of 
domestic scenes and of ordinary mortals, such as “the Scribe” or “the 
Village Sheikh.” Equally noteworthy is the exceeding artificiality of 
Russian eikon-painring wth its prescribed attributes, expressions and 
gestures. Even Greek dramatic practice appears to have aimed, for 
similar purposes and in marked contrast to our stage-habits, at an 
increase rather than at a decrease of Distance. Orhenvise Greek 
Art, even of a religious type, is remarkable for its low Distance 
value; and it speaks highly for the aesthetic capacities of the Greeks 
that the degree of realism which they ventured to impart to the 
representations of their gods, while humanising them, did not, at 
least at first,® impair the reverence of their feelings towards them. 
But apart from such special causes, idealistic Art of great Distance 
has appeared at intervals, for apparently no other reason than that 
the great Distance was felt to be essential to its crt-character. What 
is noteworthy and runs counter to many accepted ideas is that such 
periods were usually epochs of a low level of general culture. These 
were times, which, like childhood, required the marvellous, the ex- 
traordinary, to satisfy their artistic longings, and neither realised 
nor cared for the poetic or artistic qualities of ordinary things. They 
were frequently times in which the mass of the people were plunged 
in Ignorance and buried under a toad of misery, and in v/hich even 
the small educated class sought rather amusement or a pastime in 
Art; or they were epochs of a strong practical common sense too 
much concerned with the rough-and-tumble of life to have any 
sense of its aesthetic charms. Art was to them what melodrama is 
to a section of the public at the present time, and its wide Distance 
was the safeguard of its artistic character. The flowering periods of 
Art have, on the contrary, always borne the evidence of a nar- 

5 That this practice did, in course of rime, uodermine their religious faith, is 
clear from the plays of Euripides and from Plato’s condemnation of Homers 
mythology. 
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row Distance Greek Art, as just mentioned, was realisnc to an ex- 
tent which we, spoilt as we are by modern developments, can grasp 
with difficulty, but which the contrast with its oriental contempo- 
raries sufficiently proves During the Augustan period— winch Art 
historians at last arc coming to regard no longer as merely “de- 
generated” Greek Art — Roman Art aclucved its greatest triumphs 
in an almost naturalisuc portrait-sculpture. In the Renaissance we 
need only think of the realism of portraiture, someumes amountmg 
almost to cynicism, of the dismvolmre with which the mistresses of 
popes and dukes were posed as madonnas, saints and goddesses 
apparently without any deenment to the aesthetic appeal of the 
worlcs, and of the remarkable interpenetration of Arc with the most 
ordinary routine of life, m order to realise the scarcely perceptible 
dividing line between the sphere of Art and the realm of practical 
existence In a sense, the assertion that idealistic Art marks periods 
of a generally low and narrowly restricted culture is the con- 
verse to the ofc-rcpcaced statement that the dowering periods of 
Art coincide with epochs of decadence for this so-called decadence 
represents indeed m certain respects a process of disintegration, 
pohacally, racially, often nationally, but a disruption necessary to 
the formation of larger social units and to the breakdown of out- 
grown naaonal restrictions For this very reason it has usually also 
been the sign of the growth of personal mdependence and of an 
expansion of individual culture 

To proceed to some more special points illustrating the distanced 
and therefore anti-realistic character of art both m subject-matter 
and in the form of presentation Art has always safeguarded its dis- 
tanced view Fanciful, even fantastic, subjects have from tune im- 
memorial been the accredited material of Art No doubt things, as 
well as our view of them, have changed in the course of time Poly- 
phentus and the Lotus Eaters for the Greelcs, the Veniisberg or the 
Magnetic Aiowjtain for the Aliddlc Ages were less incredible, more 
reahsuc than to us But Peter Pan or VOiseau Bleu still appeal at 
the present day in spite of the prevailing note of realism of our time 

Probability and improbability ’ in Art are not to be measured 
by theu: correspondence (or lack of it) with actual experience To 
do so had involved the theories of the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries in endless contradicoons It is rather a matter of con- 
sistency of Distance The note of realism, set by a work as a whole, 
determines intrinsically the greater or smaller degree of fancy which 
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it permits; and consequently we feel the loss of Peter Pan’s shadow 
to be infinitely more probable than some trifiing improbability 
which shocks our sense of proportion in a naturalistic work. No 
doubt also, fairy-tales, fairy-plays, stories of strange adventures 
were primarily invented to satisfy the craving of curiosity, the de- 
sire for the marvellous, the shudder of the unwonted and tlie long- 
ing for imaginary experiences. But by their mere eccentricity in re- 
gard to the normal facts of experience they cannot have failed to 
arouse a strong feeling of Distance. 

Again, certain conventional subjects taken from mythical and 
legendary traditions, at first closely connected with the concrete, 
practical, life of a devout public, have gradually, by the mere force 
of convention as much as by their inherent anti-realism, acquired 
Distance for us today. Our view of Greek mythological sculpmre, 
of early Christian saints and martyrs must be considerably dis- 
tanced, compared with that of the Greek and medieval worshipper. 
It is in part the result of lapse of time, but in part also a real change 
of attitude. Already the outlook of the Imperial Roman had altered, 
and Pausanias shows a curious dualism of standpoint, declaring the 
Athene Lemnia to be the supreme achievement of Phidias’s genius, 
and gazing awe-struck upon the roughly hewn tree-trunk repre- 
senting some primitive Apollo. Our understanding of Greek tragedy 
suffers admittedly under our inability to revert to the point of view 
for which it was originally written. Even the tragedies of Racine de- 
mand an imaginative effort to put ourselves back into the courtly 
atmosphere of red-heeled, powdered ceremony. Provided the Dis- 
tance is not too wide, the result of its intervention has everywhere 
been to enhance the <7rt-character of such worlts and to lower their 
original ethical and social force of appeal. Thus in the central dome 
of the Church (Sta Maria dei Mimeoli) at Saronno are depicted 
the heavenly hosts in ascending tiers, crowned by the benevolent 
figure of the Divine Father, bending from the window of heaven 
to bestow His blessing upon the assembled commum’ty. The mere 
realism of foreshortening and of the boldest vertical perspective 
may well have made the naive Christian of the sixteenth century 
conscious of the Divine Presence— but for us it has become a work 
of Art. 

The unusual, exceptional, has found its especial home in tragedy. 

It has always — except in higlily distanced tragedy — bee 
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lar objection to it that “there is enough sadness in life without 
going to the theatre for it ” Already Anstotle appears to have met 
with this view among his contemporaries clamouring for “happy 
endings” Yet tragedy is not sad, if it were, there would indeed 
be little sense in its existence For the tragic is just in so far differ- 
ent from the merely sad, as it is distanced, and it is largely the 
exceptional which produces the Distance of tragedy exceptional 
situations, exceptional characters, exceptional destimes and con- 
duct Not of course characters merely cranky, eccentric, patho- 
logical The excepuonal element in tragic figures— that which 
makes them so utterly different from characters we meet with in 
ordinary experience — is a consistency of direction, a fervour of 
ideality, a persistence and driving-force which is far above the 
capaanes of average men The tragic of tragedy would, trans- 
posed into ordinary life, in mne cases out of ten, end m drama, m 
comedy, even m farce, for lack of steadfastness, for fear of conven- 
tions, for the dread of “scenes,” for a hundred and one petty faith- 
lessnesses towards a belief or an ideal even if for none of these, 
It would end m a compromise simply because man forgets and 
time heals « Again, the sympathy which aches with the sadness of 
tragedy K another such confusion, the under distancing of tragedy’s 
appeal Tragedy trembles always on the kmfe edge of a personal 
reaction, and sympathy which finds rehef m tears tends almost 
always towards a loss of Distance Such a Joss naturally renders 
tragedy unpleasant to a degree it becomes sad, dismal, harrowmg, 
depressing But real tragedy (melodrama has a very strong tet 
dency to speculate upon sympathy), truly appreciated, is not sad 
The pity of it-oh. the pity of ,t.” that essence of aU genmne 

J K i sympathy It is a chaos of 

te^ bitter bewildeiment. of upsurging revolt and rapturous awe 

great and exc eptional m the man who m a last effort of spiritual 

an mdispensabk c*onZaon^\rawdy”^Tirma same often 

would be even mcnnsicallv imr^ /i” ® tragedy the catastrophe 

w.th that rush "■‘= h'™ 

such as these that cnD^^S ki ^ i It is in cases 

the old confusion between Art and 1°*' “tiprobabiLw — 

hero IS the convenuon of the arr foigetung that the death of the 

such a convenuon ^d tha? as grouping m a picture is 

at^rageexpenence buTcdt Jcy *= “"^pondeSce wtth 
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tension can rise to confront blind^ crowning Necessity even in his 
crushing defeat. 

As I expiamed earlier, the form of presentation sometimes en- 
dangers the maintenance of Distance, but it more frequently acts 
as a considerable support. Thus the bodily vehicle of drama is the 
chief factor of risk to Distance. But, as if to counterbalance a con- 
fusion with nature, other features of stage-presentation exercise an 
opposite influence. Such are tlie general theatrical 7nilieu, the shape 
and arrangement of the stage, the artificial lighting, the costumes, 
inise en scene and make-up, even the language, especially verse. 
Afodem reforms of staging, aiming primarily at the removal of 
artistic incongruities between excessive decoration and the living 
figures of the actors and at the production of a more homogeneous 
stage-picture, inevitably work also towards a greater emphasis and 
homogeneity of Distance. The history of staging and dramaturgy 
is closely bound up with the evolution of Distance, and its fluc- 
tuations lie at the bottom not only of the greater part of all the 
talk and writing about “dramatic probability” and the Aristotelian 
“unities,” but also of “theatrical illusion.” In sculpture, one dis- 
tancing factor of presentment is its lack of colour. The aesthetic, or 
rather inaesthetic, effect of realistic colouring is in no way touched 
by the controversial question of its use historically; its attempted 
resuscitation, such as by Klinger, stems only to confirm its dis- 
advantages. The distancing use even of pedestals, although originally 
no doubt serving other purposes, is evident to anyone who has ex- 
perienced the oppressively crowded sensation of moving in a room 
among life-sized statues placed directly upon the floor. The cir- 
cumstance that the space of statuary is the same space as ours (in 
distinction to relief sculpture or painting, for instance) renders a 
distancing by pedestals, i.e. a removal from our spatial context, im- 
perative.'^ Probably the framing of pictures might be shown to serve 
a similar purpose — though paintings have intrinsically a much 
greater Distance — because neither their space (perspective and 
imaginary space) nor their lighting coincides with our (actual) 
space or light, and the usual reduction in scale of the represented 
objects prevents a feeling of undue proximity. Besides, painting 

r An instance which might be adduced to disprove this point only shows 
its correctness on closer inspection: for it was on purpose and with the 
intention of removing Distance, that Rodin originally intended his atoyens de 
Calais to be placed, without pedestals, upon the market-place of that town. 
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always retains to some extent a fU/O-dimcnsional character, and this 
character supplies eo ipso a Distance Nevertheless, life-size pictures, 
especially if they possess strong relief, and their light happens to 
coincide with the actual lighting, can occasionally produce the im- 
pression of actual presence which is a far from pleasant, though 
fortunately only a passing, illusion For decorative purposes, in 
pictorial renderings of vistas, garden-perspectives and architectural 
extensions, the removal of Distance has often been consciously striven 
after, whether with aestheacally satisfactory results is much dis- 
puted 

A general help towards Distance (and therewith an anti-realistic 
feature) is to be found in die “umficaaon of presentment”® of all 
art-objects. By umfication of presentment are meant such qualities 
as symmetry, opposiuon, proportion, balance, rhythmical distribu- 
tion of parts, hght-arrangements, m fact all so-called “formal” 
features, composition” in the widest sense Unquestionably, Dis- 
tance is not the only, nor even the prmcipal function of com- 
position, It serves to render our grasp of the presentation easier 
and to increase its mtelligibiljty It may even in itself constitute 
the prmcipal aesthetic feature of the object, as m linear complexes 
or patterns, partly also in architectural designs Yet, its distancmg 
effect can hardly be underrated For, every kind of visibly inten- 
nond arrangement or unification must, by the mere face of its 
presence, enforce Distance, by distinguishing the object from the 
confused, disjointed and scattered forms of actual experience This 
nction can be gauged in a typical form in cases where composl- 
non produces an exceptionally marked impression of artificiahty 

IS arofi 11 a ^ 

Disran^™’ ’a corollary to the differences of 

Distance in different arts and of different subjects, that the arts 

Tar h ‘‘"Sree of artificiahty which they can 

much of tf, IT ‘he source of so 

much of that elaborate charm of Byzantme work, of Moham- 

dan decoration, of the hieratic soffness of so many primitive 

techmeal fimsh increases with the Distance of the subject matter 
heroic conceptions lend themselves better to verse tha'n to prose, 
monumental s tatues requite a mote general treatment, mote elaLta- 


® See note 4, above 
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tion of setting and artificiality of pose than impressionistic statuettes 
like those of Troubetzkoi; an ecclesiastic subject is painted with a 
degree of symmetrical arrangement which would be ridiculous in 
a Dutch interior, and a naturalistic drama carefully avoids the 
tableau impression characteristic of a mystery play. In a similar 
manner the variations of Distance in the arts go hand in hand with 
a visibly greater predominance of composition and “formal” ele- 
ments, reaching a climxx in architecture and music. It is again a 
matter of “consistency of Distance.” At the same time, while from 
tlic point of view of the artist this is undoubtedly the case, from the 
point of view of the public the emphasis of composition and 
technical finish appears frequently to relieve the impression of 
Iiighly distanced subjects by dbimtisbing the Distance of the whole. 
The spectator has a tendency to see in composition and finish 
merely evidence of the artist’s “cleverness,” of his mastery over 
his material. Manual dexterity is an enviable thing to possess in 
everyone’s experience, and naturally appeals to the public prac- 
tically ^ thereby putting it into a directly personal relation to things 
which intrinsically have very little personal appeal for it. It is true 
that this function of composition is hardly an aesthetic one: for 
the admiration of mere technical cleverness is not an artistic en- 
joyment, but by a fortunate chance it has saved from oblivion 
and entire loss, among much rubbish, also much genuine Art, 
which otherwise would have completely lost contact with our life. 

5. This discussion, necessarily sketchy and incomplete, may have 
helped to illustrate the sense in which, I suggested. Distance ap- 
pears as a fundamental principle to which such antitheses as ided- 
ism and realism are reducible. The difference between “idealistic” 
and “realistic” Art is not a clear-cut dividing-line between the 
art-practices described by these terms, but it is a difference of 
degree in the Distance-limit which they presuppose on the part 
both of the artist and of the public. A similar reconciliation seems 
to me possible between the opposites “sensual” and “spiritual,” 
“individual” and “typical.” That ^e appeal of Art is sensuous, even 
sensual, must be taken as an indisputable fact. Puritanism will never 
be persuaded, and rightly so, that this is not the case. The sensuous- 
ness of Art is a natural implication of the “antinomy of Dis- 
tance,” and will appear again in another connection. The point 
of importance here is that the whole sensual side of Art is purified, 
spiritualised, “filtered” as I expressed it earlier, by Distance. The 
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most sensual appeal becomes the translucent veil of an underlymg 
spirituality, once the grossly personal and practical elements have 
been removed from it And — a matter of special emphasis here 
this spiritual aspect of the appeal is the more penetrating, the more 
personal and direct its sensual appeal 'i^ould haie been but for the 
PRESENCE OF DISTANCE Fot the aitist, to CTUst in this delicate trans- 
mutation IS a natural act of faith which the Puritan hesitates to 
venture upon which of the two, one aslis, is the greater idealist^ 

6 The same argument applies to the contradictory epithets “in- 
dividual” and ‘‘typical ” A discussion m support of the fundamental 
individualism of Art lies outside the scope of this essay. Every 
artist has talccn it for granted Besides it is rather in the sense of 
“concrete” or “individualised,” that it is usually opposed to “typi- 
cal ” On the other hand, “typical,” m the sense of “abstract,” is as 
diametrically opposed to the whole nature of Art, as individual- 
ism IS characteristic of it It is in the sense of “generalised” as a 
“general human element” that it is claimed as a necessary ingredient 
in Art This antithesis is again one which naturally and without 
mutual sacrifice finds room within the conception of Distance 
Histoncally the “typical” has had the effect of counteracting under- 
distancing as much as the “individual” has opposed ouer-distancing 
Naturally the two ingredients have constantly varied m the history 
of Art, they represent, m fact, two sets of conditions to which 
Art has invariably been subject the personal and the social factors 
It IS Distance w^ch on. one side prevents the emptying of Art of 
Its concreteness and the development of the typical mto abstract- 
ness, which, on the other, suppresses the directly personal element 
of Its individualism, thus reducing the anutheses to the peaceful 
interplay of these two factors It is just this mterplay which con- 
stitutes the “antinomy of Distance ” 
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AESTHETIC VISION* 


Just before he describes aesthetic contemplation, Schopenhauer re- 
fers to the “common way of looking at things,” which a man re- 
linquishes when he adopts the aesthetic attitude. When a man per- 
ceives in “the common way,” Schopenhauer writes, he considers 
“the where, the when, the why, and the whither of things,” whereas 
when he perceives aesthetically, he “looks simply and solely at 
the 

What, precisely, is “the common way” of seeing things? Some 
writers after Schopenhauer describe it in terms of a distinction be- 
tween “seeing” and “really seeing” something. John Dewey writes: 

The eye and the visual apparatus may be intact; the object may be 
physically there, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, or Rembrandt’s 
portrait of Hendrik StoeffeL In some bald sense, the latter may be 
“seen.” They may be looked at, possibly recognized, and have their 
correct names attached. But . . . they are not perceived, certainly 
not aesthetically.* 

According to Henri Bergson, in ordinary vision 

we do not see the actual things themselves; in most cases we confine 
ourselves to reading the labels affixed to them.® 

•From The Philosophical Review, Vol. LXVin, No. i, January 17, 1959. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and The Philosophical Review. 

1 The World as Will and Idea, tr. by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp (Lon- 
don, 1957), 1, 131. 

2 Art as Experience (New York, 1934}, p» 54* 

3 Lau<^hter. In Comedy, ed. by Wylie Sypher (New York, 1956), p. 159. 
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hauer says, we look “simply and solely at the what" is an appear- 
ance, and the question of reality does not arise. The preceding 
sentence, I believe, formulates a necessary, though not a sufficient, 
condition of aesthetic vision. 

My first task is to make (i) and (2) clear. 

How a stimulus object wDl appear to a perceiver depends not 
only on the nature of the object but on the nature of the perceiver 
and the conditions of observation. If a penny is viewed by a “nor- 
mal” observer under “optimum” conditions, that is, when the face 
of the penny is perpendicular to the observer’s line of vision, the 
penny will appear, or look, round to him. If the penny is viewed 
from an oblique angle, it will appear elliptical. If we look at a 
certain dress in direct sunlight and from dose by, it will appear 
white. If we look at the same dress when it is worn by a girl stand- 
ing fifty feet away, in the shade of a tree, it will appear blue-gray. 

It is only relatively rarely that, in ordinary life, we see things 
under "optimum” conditions. When we see pennies, it is usually 
from an oblique angle, one of an infinite number of possible angles 
from which pennies do not look round. But how a penny does 
look will not be noticed, if we see jt merely in “the common 
way.”® Commonly, when we see a penny, we are about to pay a 
bill or to count our change, and it makes no difference to us how 
the penny loolcs. What is important to us is that we should not 
mistake a penny for, say, a subway token, and our attention is 
directed toward the stimulus object — as it “really is” — not toward 
its appearance. If, later on, an occasion should arise for us to tell 
about what we saw in our hand or on the counter, we probably 
would say, “I saw a penny.” And if, for some reason, we were 
then asked, "How did it look?” we would probably reply, “Why 
— like a penny.” But a penny may look dull or look shiny. Under 
some conditions it will look round, and under most conditions it 
will look elliptical. To say that a penny we saw under determinate 

5 If some epistemolorist were to maintain, nonparcntheucaliy and as a 
cardinal principle of his tlicory of perception, Gilbert Ryle’s parenthetical 
remark that “round plates, however steeply tilted, do not usually look ellip- 
tical” {The Concept of Mind (London, 1949J, p- 2>8), all I can dunk of to say 
is: either such an epistemologist usually sees tilted round plates in “the com- 
mon way,” i.e., he usually lacks aesthetic vision; or he is using “look” in the 
sense in which “The plate looks elliptical” implies “On the evidence avtil- 
able, the plate probably is elliptical.” 1 am using “look” in die sense in which 
“The plate looks elliptical” may be part of die evidence (along with “under 
such-and-such conditions,” etc.) for “The plate is round.” 
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conditions looked merely “like a penny” is not to describe pre- 
cisely how the penny then looked The reply, “Ic looked like a 
penny,” is an mdicauon that the penny was seen m the common 
^vay— that the percciver did not nonce the way the penny looked 
The nc\t nme we see the girl in the white dress she may be 
standing indoors, under artificial light, beside a highly polished 
mahogany piano Will we notice tliat now her dress, or this and 
that part of it, appears tinged with brown' Or will we only “see 
that she is still wearing the same white dress”^ 

The face, or the appearance, that the world presents to us is 
one of infinite, ceaselessly altering variety, but this is not noticed 
when we see it in “the common way ” If we look at the world 
only m the common way, a penny is always round, and the girl’s 
dress is always white What Croce calls the character^ or individual 
physiognomy of things will escape us That is, the appearance of a 
penny or a dress or other object as seen under determinate con- 
ditions will not be noticed As Thomas Reid says, it will “pass 
though the mmd unobserved 

When our attitude is aesthetic, however, appearances do not 
pass through the mmd unobserved On the contrary they axe dwelt 
upon And whereas for the so called practical man (as for the 
epistemologisc who is concerned to analyze the common way of 
perceivmg) the distinction between *^appearmg so and-so” and 
**bemg so-and so ’ is of first importance, for the aesthetic perceiver 
it IS of no importance When he looks "simply and solely at the 
ivhat,^’ the question of reality does not anse 

To make clear what is meant by "the question of reality does not 
arise,” let us perform an experiment m the imagination It is the 
seventeenth century and we arc somewhere in the Vatican, in a 
room where there arc also two other men, a picture, and a mirror 
One of the men is Velasquez and the other is Pope Innocent X 
The picture is the one referred to in art catalogues as Pope /«- 
nocent X (Nauonal Gallery of Art, Washington) The visual ap- 
paratus of each man, the lighting conditions, and everything else 
are "normal ” 

Velasquez looks at Pope Innocent X We may then justifiably 

® Benedetto Croce Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General LingUiS 
tiCf tr by Douglas Ainsbe (New York, 1956), p 5 

1 An Inquiry into the Human Mmdy ch v, sec 8 Cp Rodenck M Chis 
hoim, A f bilosophtcal Study (Ithaca, NY^ 1957), pp 160-162 
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assert, He sees a man.” Velasquez then looks at the picture, and 
we may assert, “He sees a picture”; and we may deny, “He sees a 
man.” Next, when Velasquez turns his gaze toward the mirror, 
we may assert, “He sees a mirror**; and we may deny both “He 
sees a man” and “He sees a picture.” After glancing at the picture, 
the pope looks into the mirror. Velasquez, who is standing a little 
behind and to one side of the pope, also looks into the mirror. We 
may still justifiably assert that Velasquez sees a mirror. Certainly 
the object by which he is being visually stimulated is not a man, 
nor is it a picture; it is a mirror. 

Let us now start over again, at the point where Velasquez is 
looking at the pope. We ask him to describe what he sees. He 
begins, “I see a man. He has a mustache and small beard, and he 
is wearing a red robe and a red cap. . . Next Velasquez looks at 
the picture, and we ask him to decribe what he sees. He begins, 
“I see a man. He has a mustache and small beard, and he is wearing 
a red robe and a red cap. . . We nodee that when he participates 
in our ideal experiment, Velasquez’s description of what he sees 
when he looks ac the picture is identical with his description of what 
he sees when he looks at the pope. The pope is now looldng into 
the mirror, and Velasquez, from slightly behind and to one side 
of him is doing so, too. We ask Velasquez to describe what he sees. 
He begins, “I see a man. He has a mustache and small beard, and 
he is wearing a red robe and a red cap. . . So! His description of 
what he sees when he looks into the mirror is identical with his 
descriptions of what he sees when he looks at the pope and at the 
picture. 

That is the experiment. Now, how shall we interpret its result 
— the fact that although, as we could observe, Velasquez looked 
at three different objects — a man, a picture, and a mirror — he gave 
one and the same reply every time he was asked, “What do 
you see?” 

Some writers have correctly pointed out that when we aesthet- 
ically appreciate a portrait of a pope, we do not respond to it as 
if we took it to be a pope. But then they tend to say or to imply 
that if one describes what one sees when one looks at Pope bino- 
cent X in the words we have attributed to Velasquez, then either 
one’s attitude toward the portrait is not aesthetic or the descrip- 
tion of what one sees is inaccurate or misleading. For Velasquez 
said, “I see a man,” when, as we noted, it is false that he saw a 
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man, since he saw a picture. To sec a man is to see something made 
of flesh and blood and bom of parents. Unlike Pope Innocent X, 
Pope Imiocent X is not made of flesh and blood and was not bom 
of parents Hence, Velasquez’s description of what he saw is, to 
say the least, misleading 

This argument is cogent only if it is assumed that the object 
Velasquez was attempting to describe when he said, “I see a man,” 
while he was looking at the picture, was the stimulus object, 
and that he was using the word “man” to mean something made 
of fl^h and blood and bom of parents If, however, he was not 
using the word “man” in this sense, and if he was describing not 
the picture but a way in which the picture appeared to him, his 
description, so far as it went, was not inaccurate and need not 
be misleading The way the picture Pope Innocent X appeared to 
him was veiy^ similar, and in principle might have been exactly 
similar, to the way the pope himself appeared to him In principle, 
the appearance of a man and the appearance of a portrait of a man 
could be identical, in which case the accurate descriptions of each 
appearance would be identical * The consideration that it is two 
different stimulus objects that appear m the same way is, for aes- 
thetic vision, irrelevant The quesnon of reality does not arise 
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Since the question of reality does not arise in any case of aes- 
thetic vision, we ought not to say, when Velasquez described what 
he aesthetically saw when he looked at the pope himself as “a 
man,” that he was judging the object that appeared to him to be 
a thing of flesh and blood. In this case no less than in the case of 
the picture he was using “man” to describe an appearance, not 
the object that liappened to present that appearance. Hence, if it 
is correct to say that when we aesthetically appreciate a portrait 
of a pope we do not assume it to be a pope, it is equally correct 
to say that when we aesthetically appreciate a pope we do not as- 
sume him to be a pope. In every case of aesthetic vision, what is at- 
tended to is an appearance, and the question of what actual object 
— a picture, a mirror, or a man — presents that appearance does not 
arise. Perhaps this is part of what Croce meant when he wrote, “In 
our intuitions we do not oppose ourselves as empirical beings to 
external reality, but we simply objectify our impressions, what- 
ever they be.”® And perhaps this is the cash value of Edward 
Bullough’s metaphor, that we achieve physical distance by “putting 
ourselves out of gear with our practical needs and ends.”^° 

Rudolf Arnheim, in his wonderful Fihn as Art, writes (italics 
mine) : 

From the beginning, man has exceUed in making durable but im- 
mobile pictures. Up to our own day, he has hardly succeeded in 
presenting motion by motion in such a way as to obtain a faithful 
and readily available reproduction. Even film does not meet this 
specification; it does not render morion by motion but gives an illu- 
sion of it by means of immobile images shown in sequence. . . 

For several pages thereafter, Arnheim discusses technical prob- 
lems involved in “rendering motion by motion.” Attempted solu- 
tions to these not being very successful, 

illusory movemeiit attracted the attention of inventors. They found 
that they could create the vttpression of movement by combining still 
pictures with each other.*® 

® Op. cit.y p. 4. . . , „ . 

10 “Psychical Distance as a Factor in Art and an Aestheac Pnnciple, jn 
The Problems of Aesthetics, ed. by Eliseo Vivas and Murray Krieger (New 

York. 1953), p. 399- 

Berkeley and Los Angeles, i957» P* 

12 Ibid., p. 168. 
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What IS the point of such a discussion for the understanding of 
aesthetic vision'- To see the point of tins question, one thing to hear 
in mind is that an aesthetic viewer is not an aesthetic producer 
From the point of view of the aesthetic vicvier, what he sees on the 
screen is not an “illusion of motion” but “motion,” not an “im- 
pression of movement” but “movement” For the aesthetic viewer of 
a motion picture, which virtually all of us arc when we slip into 
our seat m the theater, the question of what is real and what is 
illusory does not arise Arnheim is aware of this He points out that 

in film, the single pictures of the sequence evist only tcchmcall), not 
m what IS experienced b) the audience As far as the eyes of the 
spectator go, there is no synthesis of phases but an invisible con 
tinuum the displacement of the film in the camera and in the 
projector is not experienced directly by the audience It is simply 
the mechamcal means of creating the illusion of moDon on the 
screen the beat of the mtcrmittcnt mouon m the camera and the 
projector has no bearmg upon the acsthenc rh)thm of the picture 

Among the many uses of perception words such as “see,” one 
IS appropriate to “the common way” of perceiving and one to 
aesthetic perception Let us call the “ordinary” sense of “see” 
the sense that this word has when we say, when Velasquez looks 
at the picture, “He sees a picture ’ and “He does not see a man ” 
When “see” is understood in this ordinary sense, the statement “He 
sees a picture” implies the statement “He is bemg visually stimulated 
by a picture ” It implies some other statements as well, but for our 
purposes these may be ignored 

Let us call the “aesthetic” sense of “see” the sense that this word 
has when Velasquez truly says, when he is lookmg at the picture, 
“I see a man ” It would be equally appropriate to call this the 
“phenomenological” sense When “see’ is understood m this aes- 
thetic or phenomenological sense, the statement “I see a man” does 
not imply “I am bemg visually stimulated by a man (that is, by a 
thmg of flesh and blood, bom of parents, etc ) ” Nor does it imply 
the statements “I am not being visually stimulated by a man,” or 
“I am bemg visually stimulated by somethmg,” or “I am not bemg 
visually stimulated by anythmg ” The absence of such imphcaDons 
reflects the fact that, m aesthetic vision, the question of reahty does 
not arise 


^^Ibid,p 169 181 
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If one sees in the movie theater “a wistful tramp shuffling down 
the road toward the sunset,” one does not believe that one is see- 
ing a real tramp shuffling down a real road toward a real sunset. 
Nor does one disbelieve it, either. This characteristic of aesthetic 
vision is sometimes described as ‘Svilling suspension of disbelief.” 
The locution “The question of reality does not arise” seems pref- 
erable, because it is phenomenologically more accurate. As C. S. 
Peirce points out, “will” implies “resistance.” Now, there seem to 
be people (poor souls!) for whom it involves effort, an “act of 
will,” to adopt the aesthetic attitude toward movie tramps, real 
tramps, pictures of landscapes, or landscapes. Perhaps for them a 
willing suspension of disbelief is a precondition of being in the 
aesthetic attitude. Perhaps in order for them aesthetically to see 
anything, they must first “suspend” or “put out of gear” their so- 
called practical attitude. But when we are in the aesthetic atti- 
tude, we do not resist disbelieving or believing “a wistful tramp 
shuffling down the road coward the sunset.” We just behold him 
doing so. 

When Macbeth wondered, “Is this a dagger that I see before me, 
the handle toward my hand.^ . . . Art thou but a dagger of the 
mind, a false creation.^” he was wondering whether the statement, 
“I see a dagger,” where “see” has the ordinary sense, was true. If his 
attitude toward his hallucination had been aesthetic, if he had 
been absorbed “simply and solely” in the “what” that appeared to 
him, he would not have asked himself this question. When a doc- 
tor says, referring to a patient suffering from delirium tremens, 
“He sees pink elephants,” he does not use the word "see" in the 
ordinary sense. He uses it in a sense that resembles the aesthetic 
sense in that his statement, when properly interpreted, does not 
imply that pink elephants are visually stimulating the patient. And 
he uses the phrase “pink elephants” not to describe a stimulus ob- 
ject but to describe the patient’s phenomenological object. 

Similarly, when Velasquez says, when he adopts the aesthetic at- 
titude toward the pope, the picture, or the mirror, “I see a man,” 
his statement docs not imply that he is being visually stimulated by 
a thing of flesh and blood. It implies that an appearance is present 
to him and that it is of the kind he calls “a man.” He is telling us 
that the phenomenological object before his mind is “a man,” not 
“a pink elephant,” “a dagger,” or *‘a pattern of lines and colors. 

Perhaps it will be said that if the aesthetic object is an appear- 
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ance, why not say so when wc describe ic^ After all, if what 
Velasquez aesthetically sees when he looks at the picture is not a 
man but the appearance of a man, he does mislead us when he says 
that he sees a man He ought to say that he sees the appearance of 
a man or, perhaps better, that what he sees appears or looks like 
a man to him 

The reason we do not talk in this recommended way when we 
describe aesthetic objects is that this recommended way of talking 
presupposes a consciousness of the difference between appearance 
and reality, whereas, when our attitude is aesthetic, this presup- 
position is lacking If I were completely absorbed m the appear- 
ance that Velasquez’s picture presents to me, I would not be aware 
of It as "the appearance of a man ” 1 would be aware of it simply 
as “a man ” Of course, when my first person statement, “I see 
a man,” is true, someone else may make the true third person 
statement, "He sees an appearance of a man ” But then the ob- 
ject of the verb m the third person statement, namely, "an ap- 
pearance of a man,” does not faithfully convey what object it is 
that IS object of my aesthetic vision 
The situation here is similar to the following one Suppose that 
early one mormng a companion and I are walking down Park 
Avenue and see a group of men going m the opposite direction 
Suppose that my companion asks me what I see and that I reply, 
‘I see a rather dapper elderly man walking briskly up the street 
accompanied by some men carrying pencils and notebooks ” My 
compamon might be in a position to assert truly, "You see a former 
President of the Umted States surrounded by reporters ” It does 
not follow from this that, at the time that I said, “I see a dapper 
elderly man,” 1 ought to have said, "I see a former President of 
the United States ” In the same way m which I might see a former 
President of the Umted States without being aware of him as 
such, when my attitude is aesthetic 1 see an appearance that Velas- 
quez’s picture presents to me without my being aware of it as 
such And if I am not aware of what I see as an appearance, I am 
not obliged to describe it as an appearance when I am asked what 
1 see The object I aesthencally see when I look at the picture, 
therefore, is not “the appearance of a man,” but “a man 

Compare GEM Anscotnbe Intention (Oxford 1957), sec 20 M>ss 
Anscombe points out that one and die same action may be irtenoonal “under 
the description X, and not intentional under the description Y In Phtlo 
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When I am looking at a picture by Breughel, I may describe 
what I aesthetically see by saying that the landscape recedes into 
the distance. If someone, motivated no doubt by the consideration 
that I am being visually stimulated by a picture whose surface is 
“really” two-dimensional, remarks diat 1 am really experiencing 
or having an illusion of distance, the reply is, “That may be so, 
but that is not what I aesthetically see.” 

There are many passages in the works of Clive Bell, Roger Fry, 
Jose Ortega y Gasset, and others that suggest the following sort 
of objection to what is being maintained in this paper; “If your 
attitude were really aesthetic when you were looking at the por- 
trait, you would not see anything describable as ‘a man.’ You 
would see ‘a pattern of colors, lines, and shapes.’ ” The reply to 
tliis sort of objection is as follows. First, If looking at a picture and 
attending closely to how it looks is not really to be in the aesthetic 
attitude, then what on earth is? Second, when one does this to a 
Mondrian, one does indeed see “a pattern of colors, lines, and 
shapes.” But when one does this to Pope Innocent X, one sees 
“a man.” The appearance of the portrait resembles the appear- 
ance of a man much more than it resembles the appearance of 
the Mondrian. If one tries to see the portrait as “a pattern of 
colors, lines, and shapes,” one gets cross-eyed, as Jose Ortega y 
Gasset suggests when he refers to works that present familiar ap- 
pearances as “squinting arc.”’* Ortega, by the way, attempts to 
define aesthetic vision in terms of an “adjustment of the optical 
apparatus.” According to liim, aesthetically to see a garden, “we 
muse withdraw the ray of vision” until what we see is “a con- 
fused mass of color,” not “shrubs and flowers.”^® But, I submit, 
aesthetically to see the garden is not to see “a blooming confusion,” 
but to see appearances of a familiar sort — the sort presented by 
shrubs and flowers. 

sophical Investigations (New York, 1957), when Ludwig Wittgenstein dis- 
cusses how one would reply to the question “What do you sce^” when one is 
looking at the duck-rabbit, he writes, on p. 194c, “1 should have replied: 

‘A picture-rabbit,’ ’’ and on p. 1956, “1 say ‘It’s a rabbit.’ ’’ If, as I think is the 
case, in aesthetic vision what one sees is what one says (or tliinks), then wlien 
one aesthetically sees “a picture-rabbit” his acstiictic object is not the same 
as when one aesthetically sees “a rabbit.” 

15 The Dehwmmzation of Art and other IVntingt on Art and Culture 
(New York, 1956), p. a3. 

15 Ibid., p. 9. 
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Perhaps it will be suggested that one ought to describe what one 
aesthetically sees when one loolvS at Vclascjuez’s portrait as a rep- 
resentation of a man ” To estimate the merit of this suggestion, we 
must first decide what is meant by “representation " 

Pope lnnoce7it X is clearly the sort of picture that most aesthca- 
cians, critics, and historians of art will refer to as a representational 
picture, and they will contrast it with “nonrcprcsentational” pic- 
tures of the sort painted by Kandinsky and Mondrian Wliat makes 
It “representational” and the latter not^ 

One difference between the two sorts of pictures is that when 
we look at Pope Innocent X it presents an appearance that is fa- 
miliar to us from our experience of the world outside of art In 
certain respects it resembles the appearances that men present to 
us, so that we recognize it as an appearance of that sort If we 
wish to describe it, we borrow the term, namely “man,” from the 
thing that, outside of art, presents that sort of appearance, but, 
as apphed to the appearance, it is not a “thing” word, for it has 
lost Its predictive function As apphed to the appearance, “man” 
functions in the same way that “red” functions when it refers 
to a cjuaUcy, as contrasted with the way “red” functions when it 
refers to a property of physical objects The Kandinsky composi- 
tion, on the other hand, presents an appearance that is not fa- 
miliar to us from our experience of the world outside of art, and 
we have no convenient term to borrow for the specific Kandinsky 
appearance as a 'uhole We have to describe it in terms of its parts 
— as a combination of lines, shapes, colors, and so on 

Pope Innocent X, then, may be said to be representational because 
It presents an appearance which as a whole is familiar because it is 
similar to appearances presented by objects we experience outside of 
art, and the Kandinsky composition may be said to be nonrepre- 
sentational because it does not Now if this fact were a sufficient 
reason for saying that the appearance presented by the portrait 
should be described as "a representanon of a man,” then, I should 
think, it would be a sufficient reason for saymg that when Velas- 
quez aesthetically saw the pope himself he should have said, “I see 
a representation of a man ” For the pope himself, no less than his 
portrait, presented an appearance similar to appearances presented 
by objects outside art For the same reason, when we are sighf- 

Compare Arnold Isenberg, Perception Meaning and the Subject Matter 
of Art, m Vivas and Krieger, op «/,p 218 
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seeing and admire the appearance of the New York City skyline, 
we should describe what we are admiring not as “a skyline” but as 
“a representation of a sl^line.” 

It is sometimes said that when we aesthetically see representational 
vvorlcs of art, we recognize familiar objects. But we do not recog- 
nize familiar objects when we look aesthetically at representational 
paintings (or at the subjects of such paintings). We recognize fa- 
miliar appearances. Our recognition then is of the sort H. H. Price 
has called “primary recognition.” Price distinguishes between two 
sorts of recogmtion, primary and secondary, in the following way: 

Secondary recognition [is] recognition by means of signs. Primary 
recognition, on the other hand, is not recogm'tion by means of signs. 
It is by primary recognition that we recognize the sign-characteristics 
themselves — the dull grey colour which is a sign to us of lead, the 
blackness and the visual gerwh-quality which are signs to us of a 
raven. In earlier days, primary recognition would have been called 
“intuitive awareness” or “immediate apprehension,” and it would have 
been said that a primarily recognized characteristic is something 
“given.” It would also have been said that primary recognition is 
“logically” as well as psychologically immediate, whereas secondary 
recognition has only psychological immediacy.*® 

Thus, the recognition of physical objects — the sort that is in- 
volved in ordinary perception but which does not occur in aes- 
thetic perception — is secondary recognition. It presupposes primary 
recognition, wiiich occurs aione in aesthetic perception. Secondary 
recognition is “predictive,” but primary or aesthetic recognition is 
not. Price writes: 

Indeed, it would seem that most of the recognitions which interest 
us — unless we happen to be psychologists or painters or phenom- 
enologically minded philosophers — have something of this character 
which we are tempted to call indirect, or mediate, or inferential. 
Even when we recognize something as a man, or a chair, or a flower- 
pot, we go beyond the characteristics which we actually notice the 
perceived object to have. In addition, we attribute other character- 
istics to it which we are not at the moment noticing at all; though 
we believe, or rather take for granted without question, that further 

Thinking and Experience (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 47. Cp. Iscnberg, 
op. cit., pp. 215-216. On this and some other points, see also Arnold Isenberg, 
“The Esthetic Function of Language,” Journal of Philosophy, XL VI (1^9). 

5 - 20 . 
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examination of the object would enable us to notice them if ' 
wished Tor instance, when I recognize the thing over there to bt 
chair, I am assuming without question that it is a moderately ric 
body capable of supporting a man or a pile of books, and unlik^ 
to change its shape or its chemical constitution within the next fi 
minutes, but the only characteristics I actually notice it to have 
the moment are a certain set of colours . . . and a certain visit 
shape.i® 


Using Price’s disunction, wc may now say that wlicn an ic 
thetic^ perceiver describes what he sees when he loolcs at V; 
Gogh’s painting of his room and says, “and beside the bed is 
chair," he is describing a visual gestalt wlucli he apprehends ; 
a chan: beside a bed” by pnmary recognition, but he does not a 
sume without question that what he so recognizes as “a chair” 
b body capable of supporting a man or a pile c 
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of works of arc, there are appearances which we recognize in the 
primary sense and which in ordinary perception would function 
as signs, yet which do not function as signs. Our attention is ar- 
rested and dwells upon what in ordinary perception would be a 
mere “sign vehicle” and scarcely noticed. It is then no longer a 
veliicle “representing” an object, but a “presented” object, about 
which the question of reality does not arise. 

Clive Bell also wrote that to appreciate a work of art, we need 
bring nothing from life, nothing but a sense of form and color 
and three-dimensional space. By this he may have meant to elimi- 
nate as irrelevant to the appreciation of works of art not only ap- 
pearances that were representations in the sense that they were 
functioning as signs, but also familiar appearances of forms — ^what 
we grasp by primary recognition. Only then, according to Bell, 
would a work of art evoke in us a unique aesthetic emotion. If 
Bell had realized that by primary recognition tve are made aware 
of familiar appearatices, not of familiar objects or events, and that 
when we attend to these appearances we are attending to something 
“in the picture” in precisely the same sense that lines, colors, shapes, 
and volumes are, would he have allowed the familiar appearances 
back in? 

If the analysis of aesthetic vision presented above is on the 
whole correct, there seems to be no reason why they should not 
be allowed back in. If it is on the whole correct, then, contrary 
to what Ortega wrote in The Dehumanization of An, it is false that 
“preoccupation with the human content of the work is in principle 
incompatible with aesthetic enjoyment proper.”*^ 

21 P. 9, 
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AESTHETICS AND THE 
LOOKS OF THINGS* 


Many quesaons of aesthetics are concerned with the looks of things 
or with appearances “In at least the simpler cases,” says J. O Urm- 
son,^ we are interested m “the way the ob)ect . looks, the way 
It sounds, smells, tastes or feels” Somenmes it is claimed that an 
aesthetic approach to things is aliiays concerned with looks or ap- 
pearances, more strongly still, that oiily appearances are relevant 
Vincent Tomas, discussing the special case of aesthetic vision^ says 
that when we see things with “ordinary vision” we notice the 
things, but do not notice how they appear or look, but “When 
we see things aesthetically, our attention is directed toward ap- 
pearances and we do not particularly notice the thmg that pre- 
sents the appearance, nor do we care what, if anythmg, it is that 
appears the question of reality does not arise ” This he be- 


• From The Journal of Philosophy^ Vol LVI, No lo, Nov 1959 PP 
905-915 Reprinted by permission of the author and of The Journal of 
Philosophy 

Presented in the symposium on Aesthetics at the 56th annual meeting of 
the Amencan Philosophical Association Elastem Division, at Columbia Um 
versity, December 30 1959 (Small revisions have been made m the present 
version of this paper The aim of these revisions has been greater clarity, 
the views expressed remain the same Author’s note ) 

1 “What Alakes a Situation Aesthetic’ ’ Proc Anst Soc , Supp Vol XXXT 

2 “Aesthetic Vision, ’ The Philosophical Review, January 1959 
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lieves formulates a necessary, though not a sufficient, condition of 
aesthetic vision.” He adds that “the distinction between ‘appearing 
so-and-so and ‘being so-and-so,* ” which for the practical man and 

the common way” of perceiving “is of first importance,” is “of 
no importance” for the aesthetic percciver. These are interesting 
claims; but Appearance and Reality are a shifty couple, liable to 
multiply senses on the sly. I want first, therefore, to elucidate some 
senses in which a claim like Tomas’ about appearances and aesthetic 
vision may and may not be taken. Later, broadening the discus- 
sion to include not only how an object looks but how it feels, etc., 

I shall suggest that only certain looks, feels, etc. can be ultimate 
grounds of aesthetic admiration. 

Even at the outset, one way of taking Tomas’ words which would 
render Iiis claim false springs to mind. We try hard, rightly, to see 
what paintings and statues are really like, what their characteristics 
really are, not what they might appear to a casual or careless ob- 
server to be. Of course Tomas tries to malce clear how his remarics 
quoted are to be taken, and, if they are interpreted in a certain 
way, I believe the broad bearing of his thesis must be correct. But 
some of his examples and formulations tend to suggest much less 
plausible interpretations of the thesis; I think, therefore, that if we 
are to assess the claim that attention to appearances is a necessary 
condition of aesthetic vision, we must examine the senses that “ap- 
pearances” can and cannot bear. In any case, since the subject is 
liable to confusion and is of interest in its own right, I want to 
make independently and in greater detail a number of distinctions. 

I begin with some of the examples Tomas uses to illustrate looks 
or appearances; in each case he suggests that by “the common way” 
of seeing we fail to notice these appearances. The implication is 
therefore that, for the aesthetic way of seeing, we are required to 
notice them. In reading a newspaper, he says, one commonly does 
not notice “how the letters look.” He then gives two examples 
which seem to me to need distinguishing. I shall number them. We 
do not notice (i) “whether, in the Thnes, a ‘t’ appears short . . . 
or long,” or (la) ‘Vhether an ‘o’ has a fat and jolly look or a lean 
and hungry look.” He also gives other examples which seem to me 
to be different again. (3) The ordinary perceiver does not notice 
that a dark cloud may be “very like a whale.” (4) A penny from 
one angle “will appear, or look, round,” from another, elliptical; a 
white dress in sunlight looks white, at another time, blue-grey. We 
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ordinarily do not nonce these apparent vanauons of sensible quali- 
ties (5) “The appearance of a man and the appearance of a por- 
trait of a man could be idcnncal”, one might look just like the 
other, the same descripoon of features and coloring might apply to 
each One might even be mistaken for the other. (6) I shall add a 
further disnncnon, not discussed by Tomas, but suggested by and 
perhaps the most normal understanding of the pair of phrases he 
mennons, “appearing so and so” and “being so-and-so ” This is the 
disnncnon between the penny which merely looks elliptical but is 
round, or the dress which merely looks bluish but is white Other 
uses of “looks” and “appearances” arc relevant to aesthcncs, but this 
is enough to begin ® 

The foregoing examples vary greatly If aesthcnc vision requires 
attennon to appearances m one sense, it may not require it in an- 
other For instance, we can dispose of the sense illustrated by (3), 
tlie “very like a whale” example, at once To notice that a cloud 
has the appearance of a whale is to note a (fanciful) resemblance 
but noticing resemblances is certainly not necessary for aesthetic 
vision We may comment appreciatively on a building or statue by 
mentiomng its mass, solidity, or grandeur, these are primary aes- 
thenc observaaons We might perhaps (though we rarely do) say 
Its like a whale (or a mountam)”, but such remarks are of a 
secondary land, neither necessary nor self-explanatory If some- 

^1“'“ and the 
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appearance; and they may be included, for instance, in a police 
description of someone’s appearance. We exclude from such a de- 
scription the features (e.g., **a greyish face") that someone or some- 
thing merely appears to have, say, under unusual lighting or from 
odd angles. Similarly, it would be foolish if, asked suddenly to 
describe how the letter “t” in the newspaper looked, we held it at an 
angle and replied, “Very short and dumpy.” “Appearance” here 
then concerns the reality^ and falls, for a familiar use of those ex- 
pressions, on the side of “being so-and-so,” not of “appearing so- 
and-so.” This is surely the most obvious sense suggested by the 
newspaper letters example. It contrasts sharply with the “mere ap- 
pearance” sense which I introduced in (6): the penny is round 
and merely looks elliptical, the grass is green and merely looks 
blue-grey under the trees. “Appearance” in (6), or “the look it has,” 
includes only visual characteristics the object does not really possess. 

I have isolated these possible meanings of “appearance” in order to 
make clear that there are many ways in wluch the dictum “Aes- 
thetic vision requires attention to appearances” might be taken. Un- 
fortunately, Tomas’ examples suggest a variety of interpretations. 
One normal interpretation of the newspaper example might suggest 
that the dictum is concerned with the sense illustrated in (i); yet 
his emphasis on “appearing so-and-so” as against “being so-and-so” 
might suggest on the contrary that it concerns the sense illustrated in 
(6). In fact, however, I think his claim is not really concerned with 
just one or another of these senses. For others of his examples, which 
I quote under (4), include both circular and elliptical appearances 
of the penny, etc., and so obviously involve a broader sense wliich 
embraces both the real visual qualities of (i) and the apparent 
qualities of (6). The examples in (4), I suspect, despite other pos- 
sible interpretations of some of his examples, illustrate more nearly 
the sense of “appearance” Tomas intended. 

There are several other kinds of “looks” worth mentioning. One 
is illustrated by Tomas’ example in (la) above, “The ‘o’ loolcs fat 
and jolly”; others, somewhat similar, which I will introduce, by 
(2b) “The building has a top-heavy (solid) look,” “The car loolcs 
fast,” and by (2c) “The picture has a ^varm look.” In these new 
examples, the contrast benveen “looks” and “is” is not a contrast 
between the thing’s appearance in unusual conditions and its ap- 
pearance in normal conditions. If a thing is red, that is sdll part 
of its appearance; but when something is fast or top-heavy, this is net 
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a part of its appearance at all (cf “intelligent” and “intelligent- 
looking”) Bet 7 ig white and merely looking white are both appear- 
ances m the broad sense (4), but it is only looking top-heavy that 
IS an appearance However, these new examples also differ among 
themselves in various ways A building might really be top-heavy 
or a car fast Similarly a picture or a color might even really be 
warm (e g , if standing in the sun) as well as having a warm look 
But a “t” could not hterally be hungry or an “o” jolly Nevertheless 
“fast-looking” and “warm” also differ from each other, “fast loolung” 
connects closely with appearances or expectations of speed whereas 
warm colors are not usually, or expected to be, hterally warm No- 
tice also that all these looks grouped under (2) can themselves be 
veridical or non-vendical, real or apparent, the contrast of (i) and 
(6) apphes to them A buildmg that does not really look top-heavy 
might look this way m a mist or from an unusual angle, the colors 
of a picture might look warm under unusual lighting, but in or- 
dinary light not really look warm at al! 

When the loolcs just discussed arc veridical, they may be classified 
along with (1) as part of the appearance of a thmg m the “police 
description” sense, and when non-veridical, they may be classified 
with (6) Thus, whether veridical or not, they may be grouped 
along with (4) as part of the totality of real and non-veridical 
visual qualities of things So also with the example mentioned in (5), 
having “a mustache and small beard” may be part of the desenp 
non of the appearance of both men and portraits Thus we may 
consider the sense lUustrated by (4) as the broadest sense we Iiave 
encountered, consisting of real and non veridical looks of all lands 

We can now ask whether the thesis that aesthetic vision requires 
attenuon to appearances is acceptable, and with these disanctions 
behind us we can understand it more clearly by seemir m which 
senses it is not true WUl anything narrower than the sense illus- 
ttated by (4) suffice^ Clearly sense (6) wiU not do, aesthetic vision 
oes not require attention simply to mere appearances With works 
of art we must attend to real looks or appearance We look at pic- 
tures and Starnes m good light and judge them on their “mtnnsic” 
quahties, not for quahties lent them accidentally by tncks of lighting 
This might lead us to conclude that aesthetic vision requires atten- 
tion to appearances only m sense (i) But our everyday aestheuc 
experiences prove this conclusion false, the appearance we find 
beautiful are usually heavily dependent on sun and shadow, etc It is 
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not the uniform green of the field but the apparent variation of 
color that matters. If one wanted to give sense to sayings like 
“Beauty is in the object” and “Beauty lies in mere appearances, in the 
eye of the observer,” the case of art tends to favor the former, that of 
nature often favors the latter. But even with art there are exceptions; 
eye-shadows in the uniformly white marble of a statue are important, 
so are shadows and fore-shortening of figures high on a building or 
column, the colors of an altar piece may be adapted to the dim light of 
the church, and the pigment a painter uses may be dictated by how 
it looks when surrounded by the other colors on the canvas. 

Of the multiple senses of “looks” and “appearances” mentioned, 
then, only the broadest is suitable for the dictum under discussion. 
Anything less renders it false; we need not always pay attention 
to veridical appearances nor always to non-veridicaJ ones. But if we 
interpret the dictum thus, is it true? For it then claims that all cases 
of aesthetic vision require attention to appearances in this very broad 
sense. If we hold tightly to vision^ I think it certainly is true, in- 
deed analytic. To take a visual aesthetic interest in anything, we 
must certainly be concerned with what appears, can be seen. (Par- 
allel arguments hold for aesthetic listening, touch, or smell.) The 
main interest of the claim lies in making clear, as I have tried to do, 
what exactly “appearances” must mean if it is to be true. Otherwise 
it might be taken to imply that we are never interested in what 
really is; but I have shown that this is false. Taken in one obvious 
way, “We do not particularly notice the thing that presents the 
appearance” is untenable. Notice too, in passing, that if we replace 
'‘aesthetic vision'^ by “aesthetic interest,'' the dictum does not hold. 

In literature we are not mainly concerned with appearances in the 
sense outlined; elsewhere too. The comment that two people are 
perfectly suited, each setting otf the other, might be an aesthetic 
one; but it concerns their characters, temperaments, or interests, 
not their appearances only.* 

* My conclusion here is that if the dictum is applied only to vision and if 
“appearances” is taken in the broad way suggested, the dictum is not 
true but analytic. Without saying, as Professor Cohen does, that it is trifling 
(p. 924), I certainly meant to suggest that by this time it h^ ceased to be very 
interesting. I also conclude eicphcitly that if the dictum is not re«ricted to 
vision, or if any narrower interpretation of “^pearances” is given, the dictum 
seems to be false. Perhaps it was some infelici^' of expression in my 
original version that led Cohen to think I was agreeing with Tomas and that 
I subscribed to the doctrine that “appearance is the object of the aesthetic 
attitude” fp. 9*5). (Note added by author^ 
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I want also to comment briefly on the further claim that for 
aesthetic vision “the question of reality does not arise” and that we 
are not concerned with something “benig so-and-so ” I have given 
one sense in which this is false In another sense it is doubtless 
true with looks of the restricted types falling under (2), the ques- 
tion whether something ts warm, fast, or top heavy never arises 
But the view Tomas intends seems different agam The question of 
reality wluch he holds never arises for aesthetic vision is, I think, the 
question “What is it^” or “Is it really a a question of clas- 

sification or identification But such quesQons do seem to arise often. 
We might distinguish three cases (1) Tomas’ example, “Is it a 
penny or a subway token^”, we might add “Is it a tie or a girl’s 
sash’” “Is It a man or a bearded lady’” (11) Speaking of a paint- 
mg, “Is It a bunch of flowers, a rocky lan^cape, or purely non- 
rcpresentational’" (lu) “Is it a man or a portrait’” “Is it a painting 
or a view through a window’” The third is Tomas* mam concern 
I shall comment on this only Some features we may remark on aes- 
thetically, mdependently of the question whether the object is a 
pamting or the real thing, e g , “The colors are rich and varied,” 
The face is serene (ecstatic, sad) ” But there are also appreciative 
comments we can make on the one but not on the other Comments 
(in tones of admiration) hke “It really lives,” “It has the very air 
of life about it,” “So powerful as to be more than real” (and these 
do not mean merely “hfehke”) are not infrequently made about 
«atues and portraits “You can almost see the clouds and spray 
almost taste the salt air” and "It has such depth” p ?n be said 
about seascapes and landscapes but not about seaside and country If 
some aesthetic comments on the looks of things can be made only 
when we know we are dealmg with works of art, the quesaon of 
reality m the sense mdicated does arise Perhaps Tomas did not 
mean to deny this Perhaps he meant that after such questions are 
answered, no further concern with whether it is a real man or a por- 
trait arises From then on we care only about how it loolcs But tins, 

1 have said, is analytic for aesthetic vision, it seems misleading to ex- 
press It by saying that the question of reality never arises 

I have given a partial elucidation of the claim that attention to 
appearances IS a necessary condmon of aesthetic vision I want now 
to ^ke up the further question, which of the many appearances and 
quahnes of things (not necessarily visual only) can one admire (or 
disapprove) aesthetically’ 
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Tomas says that attention to appearances is not a sufficient con- 
dition of aesthetic vision, and this is, broadly speaking’, true. Notic- 
ing the appearance of a white dress in shadow or a penny at an 
angle does not entail that one has looked with an aesthetic eye. 
But it is not always true. There are some qualities, typically aesthetic 
ones, the very noticing of which does betoken an aesthetic eye. If 
one notices how graceful, delicate, or elegant sometliing is or ap- 
pears, this is sufficient to prove ipso facto that one’s vision has been 
in some degree aesthetic. And there arc many other typically aes- 
thetic qualities and appearances. Many (but not all) are noted by 
using certain expressions in a metaphorical or quasi-metaphorical 
^vay. If someone describes a letter as “jolly” or a painting as ‘Vann,” 
“placid,” or “violent,” speaks of the “dull glow” of a velvet, or of 
“rich” or “vehement” colors (as opposed to saying simply “It’s red,” 
“It’s angular,” “It has a mac surface”), his way of talking and the 
features he has noticed again indicate some degree of aesthetic sen- 
sitivity. If we are to discern and comment on certain qualities at all, 
some degree of aesthetic sensitivity is required. With perfect eye- 
sight and intelligence but without this sensitivity, people do not see 
these qualities or make these comments. I cannot discuss these aes- 
thetic qualities further here.® It is to the qualities and appearances that 
remain, aside from these “typically aesthetic” ones, that I wish to 
confine my attention from now on. For there are many appearances 
that we do not need an aesthetic eye to notice. Anyone might be 
brought to see that things are smooth, white, square, transparent, or 
regular, that white looks bluish-grey in shadow, or that things look 
elliptical or trapezoid from certain angles. Yet though the noticing 
of these qualities or appearances does not itself require aesthetic 
sensictWey, many of them nevertheless can be admired aestheticaUy, 
Here we are noticing not “typically aesthetic” features, but 
ordinary features which we are responding to in a certain way, 
with admiration, delight or distaste. It seems not so much ivhat 
we attend to as how we attend to it that makes our attention aes- 
thetic. This often shows in the way we remark on these qualities. 

“It is very smooth,” said in a scientific or matter-of-fact tone, does 
not indicate aesthetic interest. “It’s so smooth (so wonderfully 
smooth, etc.)," said with admiration, usually has an aesdietic ring. 

6 1 have said something on this topic elsewhere; see The Philosophical Re- 
view, October 1959. 
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Now the point I want to make is that, of the great variety of 
quahties the noticing of which does not require aesthetic sensitivity, 
only certain ones can be admired aesthetically for themselves Urm- 
son says, rightly, that the “really basic” grounds for aesthetic ad- 
miration or evaluation often consist in the looks, feel, etc , of tiungs, 
“Things may have sensible qualmes which affect us favorably or 
unfavourably with no ulterior grounds ” But there are limits to the 
qualities which can sensibly serve as ultimate grounds for aesthetic 
judgments, in much the same way as a man’s height cannot m it- 
self be of moral interest. Aestheticians sometimes speak as though, 
by simply changing to an aesthcDc approach or “attitude” or “con- 
templation,” we can value or admire for itself any quality or ap- 
pearance, but this IS not so There are, first, those looks and quahties 
we can admire m things for themselves, smoothness, high gloss, sim- 
plicity, translucence, and so on, no further explanation or justifica- 
tion IS needed We can express admiration by “It’s so smooth 
(highly polished, bright, pale, soft, pure, regular, transparent, clear, 
simple, intricate, vivid) ” We can qualify these remarks by suitable 
adverbs “beautifully,” “wonderfully ” (We can do this too with some 
colors “It’s so blue [green, white]”, but see below) Secondly, 
there are quahties that cannot stand alone as basic grounds, “It’s so 
(wonderfully) angular” seems to call for explanation in a way “so 
smooth” and “so brilhant” do not But an explanation can often 
be supphed by a linkage with qualities that can stand alone aes- 
thetically Well, Its angulanty makes it so forbidding, violent, gro- 
tesque We can admire smoothness just for itself, but we cannot 
admire angularity tout cotirt And there may, thirdly, be some 
qualities where no linkage can be provided and which we cannot 
admire aesthetically at all There is something logically very odd 
about saying “It’s so (wonderfuUy, beautifully) elliptical, equilat- 
eral, serrated, etc ” 

As an Kide here it is interesting to ask where colors stand in this 
regard They seem frequently to be the object of aesthetic admira- 
tion Yet I beheve we do not admire colors for themselves as we do 
brilliance, smoothness, or softness In admmng colors we make use 
of uvo of words “It is so (beaunfuUy) blue,” and “It is such 

a beautiful blue” These expressions have different uses I beheve 
that when we use the former there has to be some special context, 
we can say “The sky (lake, sea) is so wonderfully blue” but not 
‘Her dress is so wonderfully blue” “So blue” (said admirmgly) 
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seems to be used of objects tliat are supposed at their best or most 
typical to be blue. So wonderfully brown (red, pink)" as expres- 
sions of admiration sound somewhat strange; they call up a context 
less readily. But if we supply one, all is well: “Those apples, so 
wonderfully red," “The Besh, so pink.” I wonder, therefore, 
whether the possibility of admiring colors by using expressions 
like “so blue" always depends on some connection and fittingness 
to subject-matter. It does not otherwise seem comprehensible to 
praise something just for its blueness or greenness. We admire fields 
for being so very green, but we do not admire or praise vases or 
pictures for being very green, or blue, or red. But we ca7i praise 
things for being pure, soft, smooth, colorful, and bright, inde- 
pendently of special subject matter. The second expression, how- 
ever, '*such a beautiful color,” “a beautiful blue,” is not necessarily 
related to the typical or expected colors of things. We don’t say 
“Her dress is so beautifully blue,” but we may say “It is such a 
beautiful blue." Here, then, we might seem to admire a color, 
simpHcher, after all. But I believe this is still not so. “It’s such a won- 
derful blue" calls for “In what way?” or “How?” (just as “a won- 
derful texture" calls for “so smooth” or “so soft”). We reply, 
“Well, it’s such a delicate (cool, pure, bright) blue” or "such 
a rich (brilliant, vivid, flaming, cheerful) red.” We admire a color 
for its character, the qualities it has, qualities which are capable 
of admiration tout court; it is not blueness we admire. But praise 
for smoothness, softness, purity, brilliance, or variety is not like 
this; such words do not raise, but answer, questions like “In what 
way is it beautiful?” Colors then, despite appearances, seem not to 
be praised for themselves in the way some qualities are; we do not 
admire things simply for being blue or green. Rather we praise colors 
either for “suitability” to subject, or for their qualities of warmth, 
purity, brilliance, glow, etc. 

I have suggested a threefold division of the qualities and appear- 
ances I am discussing: we can take a favorable (or unfavorable) 
aesthetic interest in some for themselves, in others only with a suit- 
able explanation, in others, again, perhaps not at all. Is it possible 
to say why this is so, or And principles that mark off the first class 
from the other two? Urmson suggest some such principle for the 
restricted class of looks I called (ab) above, e.g., “It looks fast ; he 
says, “It is looking to possess some quality which is non-acstherically 
desirable that matters.” Whether this principle is too broad or too 
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APPEARANCE AND THE 
AESTHETIC ATTITUDE* 


The concept of appearance has had a long career in the history of 
aesthetics, going back, if not to Plato, at least to Kant It achieved 
real celebrity, however, in Schiller’s Letters * In that illusive essay 
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Schein becomes the material of Spiel, and the doctrine that appear- 
ance is the object of the aesthetic attitude is complete in outline. 
Something like that doctrine is to be found in innumerable writers 
since, in the essays of Messrs. Tomas® and Sibley,^ and most elab- 
orately in Mrs. Langer’s Feeling and Fowt* where she explicitly 
acknowledges an indebtedness to Schiller. Yet the doctrine has no- 
where been given a satisfactory statement, and most of the formula- 
tions have only a tenuous and verbal connection with one another. 
Tomas, for instance, and Mrs. Langer too, hold to a number of ver- 
sions of the view (some actually incompatible with one another), 
and it will be necessary to distinguish at least five distinct theses for 
discussion. Sibley has already made a large contribution to the effort, 
and I shall not hesitate to reiterate and expand some of his points. 

I find myself less attracted by the doctrine than he does, and dis- 
satisfied with the way he formulates a number of points which 
are in essence acceptable. 


Tomas cites a crucial passage from Schopenhauer® in which the 
aesthetic way of seeing things is distinguished from the “common” 
way, and seems to thinic that it is in the spirit of his own essay. But 
Schopenhauer, if he ranics with Kant and Schiller in conjuring 
the notion of an aesthetic attitude, differs from them and their tra- 
dition in thinking that the aesthetic attitude, far from being incom- 
patible with the cognitive attitude, is in the fact the highest form of iL 
As a consequence, the object of that attitude, “the what of things,” 
is not the sensory idea manifested but the Platonic Idea embodied. 
It is not the inspection of metaphysical Ideas but attention of the 


(Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1956), p. "Apollo embodies the trans- 
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possible to achieve redemption in illusion {Erldnojg wi Scheine) ; the mystical 
jubilation of Dionysus, on the other band, breaks the spell of individuation 
and opens a path to the maternal womb of being {den Muttem des Seins)." 
2 V. Tomas “Aesthetic Vision,” The Philosophical Review, January. 1959. 
3 F. Sibley, “Aesthetics and the Looks of Things,” The Journal of Phi^ 
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appearance of things that is the basis of the doctrine which we are 
to examine 

Tomas calls our attention to the generous variety of appearances 
which each object of our cj^uotidian world freely presents for our 
delectation, only to be ignored, labeled, used As if this kind of 
phihsomsm weren’t enough, Tomas has to face the Ryles of the 
World, who insist that the penny, to stick to the consecrated ex- 
ample, looks round even from beside and above « But surely Tomas 
would have to admit that if he announced without further ado that 
some penny looked elliptical, a most natural response would be for 
him to be told to look again, or to be asked how he supposes that it 
got that way The statement that the penny appears ellipocal from 
here at least does not imply that we take the penny to be elliptical 
(although it does not imply that we don’t cither) With some in- 
structions designed to counteract the suggestion that it is the peimy 
t at appears elliptical, and after establishing that we may trans- 
fo^ the verbal mto the substanovc form at will (which is not 
ordinarily sanctioned), we might grant Tomas that m certain cir- 
cumstances the penny has an eUipdcal appearance in the sense that 
S^ne so far, I am not inclined to go any further 
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Appearance and the Aesthetic Attitude 
I think Sibley is wrong in trying to sustain Tomas here. First of 
all I tliink he is wrong in supposing that there is in fact a sense 
of “appearance” which implies mere appearance. That office, as I 
have suggested, falls to auxiliary expressions, as in “just appears,” 
“appears from here,” “appears to me.” And these differ among them- 
selves. “Appears from here” suggests that from here it will appear this 
way to you too, and it does not imply that the thing really isn’t the 
way it appears. Is this what is meant by a “mere” appearance? If so, 
this is quite a different matter from “appears to me” (and apparently 
only to me). The latter is what I should have supposed a “mere” ap- 
pearance to be. If it is, I cannot think that “mere” appearances are of 
any importance whatever to aesthetics. I do not mean, however, to 
deny that “our" song may mean something very special to us, or even 
that a man might get to like the sight of his pink rats. It is clearly 
the “from here" type of (mere) appearance that Sibley has in mind 
when he undertakes a defense of Tomas. He calls attention to the 
fact that the angel on the chancel screen is properly foreshortened 
(to follow his loose usage) only from below, and that only in cer- 
tain light will the sculpture have the proper eye shadowing. These 
arc not “subjective" appearances, certainly, and if they arc public 
appearances obtained from the right spot and under the proper 
conditions they are, far from being mere appearances, the way the 
things actually look. Any art critic who assessed the angel on aes- 
thetic grount^ from a ladder in the nave or the sculpture when it 
was badly lit would be comparable to the man (brought to fame by 
Meier, Kant, and Croce) who examined the complexion of a rose- 
cheeked maiden under a microscope. I do not wish, incidentally, to 
take the view, which many have taken, that between Meier s micro- 
scopUt and Malraux’s photographer there is no distinction to be 
drawn. Support may, I believe, be extended to the niusee scnis murs 
without surrendering the judgment that (mere) appearances have no 
real place in aesthetic theory. 


Ill 

Sibley’s concession on this point is meant to apply only to a few 
special cases. The reason for not making it is, however, that if Sib- 
ley’s principle is admitted we shall immediately be precipitated into- 
the widespread view that oil art is an illusion or appearance. Sibley 
remarlcs, for instance, that “the pigment the painter uses may be 
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dictated by how it looks when surrounded by other colors on the 
canvas ” The shade the green looks m the tube is the shade the green 
in the painting really is, the green as it appears in the picture is 
a “mere” appearance or illusion This leads directly to the view that 
“really” the painting is the pigments arranged on the flat canvas, the 


green of the trees, the three-dimensional space they occupy, all that 
we should describe if we were asked to describe the picture, is but 
an appearance, even a “mere” appearance of the painting Tomas is 
almost certainly thinking about things this way when he distin- 
guishes between the “stimulus” object and its “appearance” and 
contends that when we see things aesthetically, our attention is di- 
rected toward appearances and we do not particularly notice the 
thmg that presents the appearance, nor do we care what, if anytlung. 
It IS that appears ® Of course, if the tbwg is the pigments, the phys- 
ical words, the vibrations in the air, while the three-dimensional 
picture, the fugue, the tale is the appearance, mere appearance, or 
illusion, then when we are attending to the work of art we are pay- 
ing pnma^, sometimes exclusive, attenuon to the appearance rather 
than to the thing (Notice, mcidentally, that we arc now talking 
about one particular appearance The mere appearance’) Airs 
ger, who is ^0 given to this notion, gives an extreme but reveal- 
ing expression of the kind of mistake which is behind it “All forces,” 
s le that cannot be scientifically established and measured must 
e regarded, from a ptulosophical standpoint, as dlusory ”» The ar- 
™ works of art rehes on the very same principle 
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triviality. It has not been discovered by studying aesthetic responses 
but by reading tired manuals of epistemology. 

Because Tomas wants to say that the aesthetic attitude is directed 
to appearances (as opposed to things) he must argue that when (in 
his example) Velasquez looks (aestheticaJly) at the pope he is look- 
ing at liis appearance in a sense which excludes his looldng at the 
pope himself. As a consequence, when Velasquez uses the phrase, “a 
man,” to describe what he sees he is using the word “man” in a spe- 
cial sense which applies only to appearances. Tomas seems to sup- 
pose that when we describe an appearance we cannot be describing 
the tiling that appears that way. But, surely, when we describe a per- 
son’s appearance we describe the person. Even when we speak of the 
way tilings appear from unusual angl^ we are describing the way 
they appear. And these “appearances” are public and must not be 
compared (as Tomas compares them) with Macbeth’s seeing the 
dagger which, some producers of the play notwithstanding, is not. 
We do, of course, describe the appearance of the image on the 
screen and of the mirage on the horizon without describing the film 
image or the occasion of the image, but there is no analogy to these 
in the case of looking at the pope. So far there is no reason to sup- 
pose either that we are describing the pope’s appearance but not the 
pope, or that the word “man” is being used in a peculiar sense. Next 
we must approach the question from the side of the portrait of the 
pope. We have already seen how Tomas has convinced himself that 
the portrait of the pope is only an appearance. (Of which we now 
get an appearance? Tomas speaks ambiguously of the appearance of 
the portrait.) He will now want to establish that when we describe 
the portrait as the portrait of a man we are using the word “man” in 
the sense, already mentioned, which is peculiar to appearances. And 
so he observes that when you do say (being asked in the presence of 
the portrait when you see), “a man,” you are being misleading. In- 
deed, “to say the least (italics mine) misleading” if you are describ- 
ing the “stimulus object.” But this is alarming. Nobody to whom 
you might actually make this remark in the presence of the portrait 
would conceivably be misled into thinking that you were saying that 
pigments and a piece of canvas are a real live man. (And if he were, 
how would the other sense of “man” avoid the difficulty, since he 
would still hear the very same physical word? It might mitigate it.) 
Tomas now clinches his argument by asserting that “in principle the 
appearance of the picture and the appearance of the pope could be 
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identical,”^® and this is why we can use the word in its narrow sense 
of them both But surely, the reason we can, and do, use the word in 
Its only (relevant) sense of them both is not diat in principle tliey 
could be identical, but that in practice it is impossible that they 
should ever be confused with one another 
Tomas’ motive for trying to convince us that in principle the ap- 
pearance of the pope and the appearance of the portrait might be 
identical is that he thinks it a matter of mdifference whetlicr the ap- 
pearance IS an appearance of the one or the other For aesthcoc 
vision the question of reality docs not arise, he avers, givmg his own 
formulauon of Kant’s notion that the aesthetic judgment is indiffer- 
ent to existence and of Schiller’s that the claim to reality is actually 
repudiated Even granting the propriety of the notion that the 
aesthetic situation can be analyzed into the presence or absence of 
some single property, it would seem fairly clear that the “property” 
of existence could not be it Responding aesthetically to a woman 
may involve not raising quesuons about her morals, it does not re- 
quire ‘ bracketing” her existence Responding aesthetically to a pope 
might requue the “remission” of papal politics, it would not entail 
meeting with equanimity the news that one had been gushing over a 
particularly staging creation from Madame Tussaud’s 
Objections arise even more pressmgly from the side of art How 
couXd the question arise in the case of the non-representational arts^ 
(I omit the consideration that a group of touring epistemologists — 
sightseers — could raise the question of the existence of Chartres Ca- 
thedral at any moment ) And in those cases where we can make 
sense of the claim that the quesnon of existence might arise, the 
point IS not that the matter is one of indifference, but that it must 
normally be decided in the negative from the very start (A better 
way of puttmg this point might be to say that the question of reality 
does not arise j if that form of expression had not been appropriated 
for Tomas’ purposes ) If the question of existence were not decided m 
the negative from the start, how, as Sibley demands, could one say, 
for instance, “it has the very air of life about it”^ (The logical point 
remains even if we do have to imagine an offensive piece of tromps 
I’oeil art, or a philistine observer, to occasion it.) It would be absurd 
to admire the bnlliant craftsmanship, the stylistic originality, the re- 
lationship to the tradition of an image which might turn out to be a 
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real live man. In addition to being absurd it would be immoral. 
Hobbes would obviotisly be right in ascribing our pleasure in 
tragedy to sadism if it were not perfectly clear that the tragic 
events did not transpire. Nietzsche would have more right than he 
does to imply what he implies in saying that it is “at tragedies, bull- 
fights, and crucifixions (that man) has so far felt best on earth.”” 
Aficionados to the contrary, the moment of truth is not an aesthetic 
moment. And the worst possible argument they might use in claim- 
ing that it is would be to suggest that the question of reality does 
not arise. If it did not this could not be a moment of truth. 

IV 

Mrs. Langer’s view proceeds not from the notion that in the 
aesthetic experience we treat things as appearances, but rather from 
the notion that there is no other way to treat appearances than by 
adopting an aesthetic attitude toward them. For the Kantian tra- 
dition (if not for Kant) the aesthetic problem might be understood 
as that of adopting the aesthetic attitude toward objects which 
by their own nature might elicit an existential concern. For Mrs. 
Langer the problem is solved by adopting the theory that the artist 
creates an appearance which by its very nature could not sustain 
an existential interest. Kant’s formula ohne Interesse is displaced 
by Schiller’s Interesse am Schein. We guarantee an impractical 
attitude by taking it to impractical tlungs. There are, of course, 
a number of senses in which Mrs. Langer might hold that the 
artist creates an appearance, senses which, unfortunately, Mrs. 
Langer fails to distinguish. The one which is specially relevant 
here is the sense in which she wants to say that a work of arc is 
an appearance because of the features it has in common with such 
appearances as rainbows or shado\vs. Any object which does not 
meet the criteria of “scientific” reality is an appearance or Illusion. 
Thus the impalpable rainbow, the weightless shadow, the inaccessible 
space of the picture make them all appearances. It is important, in 
passing, to distinguish this reason for calling the picture an ap- 
pearance from the reason we examined in the last section (and 
which Mrs. Langer often seems to hold). Here we are saying that 
the picture is an appearance because its space lacks some dimension 

11 F Nietzs^e. Thus Spake Zaratbustra, tr. W. Kau/mann, in The Portable 
Nietzsche (New York: The Viking Press, 1954). P* 
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of physical space There we were saving that it is an appearance 
because, really, there is no space at all, only pigments on canvas 
One’s unmediate reaction to this thesis is to object that after 
all it IS based on the patent error of supposing that rainbows and 
shadows are appearances or illusions They may be special types 
of objects, not material objects, but it does not follow from this 
that they are appearances or illusions And it may appear that 
Mrs Langer is prepared to deal with this objection since she herself 
points out that rainbows and shadows, and m consequence worl,s of 
art may, alternatively, be considered “virtual" objects in the sci- 
entific sense— “objects” which are real but are not real objects 
It IS at this point, however, that Mrs Langer is guilty of perdous 
confusion She does not distinguish the thesis that each work of 
art IS an appearance or illusion, m tlie sense that it presents the 
each T'l ”r from the thesis that 

Tem-i von "If confuses 

“ ^■nting,'a„d in the 
Ae namd ® I iirguments which go to show that the space of 

how that L 7T' ■') “ko go to 

melire Itl R, r" f 

measure it) But, of course, it is not true, m general that when 

““r 

even warn to ^ ^o not thmk that she should 

suggests that work^^ T occasion she 

andVmnteeilthltwtrr^^^^^ 
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an aesthetic response. Because one can only look it does not fol- 
low that one will look, or that one will look appreciatively. 

V 

It remains to consider Mrs. Langer’s view that a work of art is 
an appearance because it creates the appearance or gives the illusion 
of something. One might well object that it does not follow from 
the fact that something gives the appearance of (being) something 
that it is an appearance itself. Let us waive this objection, how- 
ever, and examine die view that every art does in fact create such 
an illusion or give such an appearance. Every work of painting 
or sculpture or architecture gives the illusion of space; every 
piece of music the illusion of time; every dance the illusion of 
gesture; every literary work the illusion of life. The task requires 
heroism but the path is clear. When an art does not exploit 
illusion in all cases, either ignore the remaining cases, or deny that 
they exist; when the art never exploits illusion, discover some 
property which is present in every work of that art, and then 
declare it to be there only apparently. Thus we simply ignore those 
painters who have eschewed the illusion of space and frankly 
identified the pigments on the canvas with the painting. To 
them Mrs. Langer would doubdess reply: “To keep the virtual 
and the actual materials separate is not easy for anyone without 
philosophical training."^® Sculpture is said to give the appearance 
of life. This might seem plausible enough if only living beings 
were represented, but what are we to say of the many distinguished 
modern sculptors in the constructivist tradidon who have in some 
measure occasioned Ortega to observe “that it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that modern paintings and sculptures betray a real 
loathing of living forms and forms of living beings."^® Mrs. Langer s 
approach here is to take the bull by the horns. The appearance 
of life does not require the representation of it, the expression of 
biological feeling will suffice, and presumably we shall find it in the 
Gabos and the David Smiths if we look hard enougli. In the case 
of the dance, where it might appear that gesture is always present, 
Mrs. Langer takes it into her head that gesture in the sense relevant 

13 y Gasset, The Debununuzation of Art (Garden City; Double- 

day and Co., 1956), p. 37 * 
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to the dance requires sclf-cxprcssion, embraces Diderot’s para- 
dox, and concludes that it is only the appearance of gesture which 
IS actually present While Isadora Duncan thought she was ex- 
pressing herself she was only deceiving herself In sum, it seems 
to me that Mrs Langer’s taking of the high prion is both an im- 
pediment to genuine critical insight and, as usual with such con- 
structions, unnecessarily ambitious Indeed, one wonders at Mrs 
hanger’s elaborate attempt to show that each work of art is an 
image oj something when she herself has said early m her book 
that the difference benveen images and actualities is functional 
That IS why the character of an illusion may cling to \\ orlts that 
do not represent anything”*^ If so, why this valiant attempt to 
establish that every work is indeed an image or appearance^ Far 
better to avoid such sweeping assumpoons, and mvcstigatc the 
techniques which do in fact make the arts function 


Certainly some looks arc aspects of reahtics, some even exhaust 
them A man with a mean look has it even if he is a same And it 
IS downright absurd to suggest that a prctty-lookmg girl isn’t 
pretty It is m this sense that the "o” of Tomas’ Times has a fat 
look, and if attendmg to the looks of things is aesthetic it cannot 
be because there is any conflict or distinction between appearance 
and reality here It is only m this sense of ‘ look” that his “if 
looking at a picture and attending to how it looks is not really to be 
m the aesthetic attitude, then what on earth is=” is even plau- 
sible Sibley, who joins Tomas in drawmg no distinction between 
looks and appearances, goes so far as to say that, taken appropri- 
ately, the thesis is analytic Of course, if the statement only means 
that It IS necessary to look at a picture in order to have an aesthetic 
experience (of it), the thesis is not only analytic but trifling I 
sMl as^me that this is not xvhat is meant Perhaps not “looking 
^ /ttendmg to how it looks’ is the operative phrase 

And attending to how it looks” (no easy phrase) would seem to 
mean attending to its looks (Tomas) or to i£ appearances (Sibley) 
But I am not sme that attending to looks or appearances can be 
a necessary condition of aesthetic response 

Tomas and Sibley are indifferent to any distmctions benveen 

^*Op cit p 47 
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“looks” and “appears” and their cognates, and I should agree 
if they objected that there are exceptions and, indeed, that usage 
is extremely fuzzy in this area. Yet I think it would be wrong 
to conclude that nothing can be said. The natural way to rebut 
“he 'looks angry” is to deny that he does look angry, while the 
natural way to rebut “he appears angry” is to deny that he is 
angry. “Looks” has primarily to do with the visual properties 
of things, “appears” with how they are taken to be in certain 
circumstances or on certain occasions. (Of course, they may be 
taken to be the way they are.) Perhaps this is reflected in the 
distinction between a person’s looks and his appearance. His ap- 
pearance is relative to (now probably to his) circumstances and is 
different on different occasions. This is not true of his looks (or 
was not before plastic surgery). Tomas is right, I think, in speak- 
ing of the putative pudginess of the “o” as a look. He and Sibley 
are both wrong, however, if they think that the verbal and sub- 
stantive forms of these words may be shuffled with impunity. It 
does not follow from the fact that one appears angry that he has 
an angry appearance or look. Nor does it follow from the fact that 
one looks at sometlilng that what one loolts at is a look. Figures 
appear In paintings and one may look at them, but it does not 
follow that they are looks or appearances (of the painting). And 
whether or not it follows, they are not looks or appearances. Is it 
clear that any pictures have looks or appearances? Some of them 
have a look, to be sure — an unfinished, a glazed, an elegant look. 
(To forestall objections: a glazed and elegant look.) But does 
every painting have a look? I am not sure that it does. And if it 
doesn't, attending to loolcs (or appearances) could not be a necessary 
condition of having an aesthetic response. It is not even a necessary 
condition for having such a response in cases where there is a 
look. It is not necessary to attend to, but rather to ignore, the 
faded look of the Milan Last Supper in order to have an, or cer- 
tainly, the aesthetic response to it. Interpreted one way Tomas 
thesis is trivially obvious, another, very probably false. Incidentally, 
if Tomas’ criterion is meant to apply* nmtatis mutandis, to aes- 
thetic experience in general, it might be well to pointy out that 
listening to music is not the same as listemng to the way it sounds. 

It might sound far-off (key), or as if the haU were an echo chamber, 
but does all music sound some ^vay, have a sound? And docs the 
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music have a far-off appearance? The mind boggles as we approach 
the literary arts. 

Although Tomas says that attending to appearances or looks is 
only a necessary condition of aesthetic experience his remarlts imply 
that he considers it a stifjicient condition (“If looking is not 
really . . . then what . . . is?”), and Sibley alludes anonymously to 
people who hold this view. The first version of Tomas’ thesis be- 
comes interesting if it is put forward as a sufficient condition of the 
aesthetic experience. Is loolung (closely) at the picture sufficient? 
Are, then, the restorer, the curator, the dealer in the aesthetic at- 
titude whenever they happen to be looking at a painting? (They 
are probably still further from it when they arc looking closely.) 
And even if one were looking from where one should, and with 
honorable intentions, is this enough? Docs looking (no matter 
how closely) suffice even for the notation of all the “visual” 
features—color relationships and significant repetitions? It is even 
less plausible that it could account for the response to structure, 
tone, theme. Seeing the point requires more than looking at it. The 
aesthetic attitude is an illusion and art a reality. 



IV 


Types of Evidence 
and Their Relevance 
to Critical Judgment 


The ‘^Meaning^’ of 
a Work of Art 

INTRODUCTION 


Philosophers, sometimes critics turned philosopher, have disagreed 
about whether "meaning” can be ascribed to worI« of art and, if 
so, whether it is a land of meaning that can or does refer to matters 
of fact. The task of adjudicadng these disputes is not faciliwted 
if, as is frequently the case, the question of what the issues are that 
divide them is left open by the disputants. The following material 
aims to identify one objective of philosophical claims about the 
nature of artistic meaning, and so to provide a basis for understand- 
ing and evaluating the intelluctual merit of these claims. 

Suppose a critic denied that Dante’s Divine Comedy is good 
poetry for the following reasons; (i) Typical among the beliefs ex- 
pressed in the Divine Comedy are that God exists and that He is 
our creator and judge. It holds to a theistic view of ultimate reality. 
(2) The articles of theism, including the Christian version, are, at 
best, museum relics. They are inheritances from a pre-scicntific 
past. We have come to recognize that whatever is knowable about 
the universe is authenticated not by visions or fables but by tlie 
methods of the empirical sciences. And the result has been the ex- 
posure of Cliristianity as a tissue of deceptions disguised by the 
solemnity of its piety and high moral conviction. (3) The Divine 
Comedy affirms as certain truth the doctrinal absurdities of medieval 
Christianity. It is, tlierefore, bad poetry. 

Now suppose there is another critic who also agrees that in no 
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sense is Christianity a privileged oracle of revealed truth But he still 
beheves that the Divine Comedy is superb poetry He continues to 
hold, therefore, that his estimate is the nght one How can he 
show that the high regard in which he continues to hold the poem 
turns on something more substanual than intransigence or an idle 
whim^ How can he jusufy, on the one hand, his rejection of the 
Christian verities as manifestly preposterous and, on the other, his 
commendation of a poem that is prc-cmmently a velucle of theu: 
expression^ 

First, he might return to the poem to discover whether he had 
read it correctly, whether it hai in fact, a distinctively Cliristian 
character And suppose he concludes that the problem is not one of 
a mistaken reading The Chrisoan references throughout the poem 
are too clear, its basic structure — Inferno, Purgatory, Paradise — is 
dictated by the Christian theory of punishment and redcmpQon 
There is no question either of forcing an interpretation upon a lan- 
guage which will not bear it because it is obscure, or misinterpreting 
a language that is clear in the direction of another viewpoint than 
Christiamty 

Second, he might consider whether there are not other merits of 
the poem that outweigh the defects of its intellectual content Sup- 
pose he cannot agree this is so, that Christianity infects everything 
m the Divine Comedy — imagery, structure, diction, theme Remove 
It and nothing is left 


ur critic has now rejected two of the defensive strategies which 
are, in pnnciple at least, avaUable to him There is a third His 
problem began with the fact that he thought certain behefs false 
T poem that contained them praiseworthy 

And does not that suggest that to hold both judgments simul- 
taneous y IS possible because behefs are not part of a poem and, 
therefore not one of the thmgs that count in a judgment of its 
qua ty If he then tried to understand how this could be so, there 
IS a t eoty o language which makes it so and provides a general 
warrant for a^emng otherwise mcompatible judgments of amstic 
merit and intellectual content 

That IS the “emotive theory” of language and it can be adapted 
to poetpr as foUows We know that there are words and combma- 
tions of words that have meaning and that, in their ordinary use, 
have the purpose of statmg facts The grammatical umr for stating 
a fact IS the sentence and, m such a case, we call that which the 
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sentence expresses a “proposition.” The meaning of a sentence is 
what it states and if it states nothing it is not a proposition and it 
does not have meaning. 

Now we think that, because the words and grammatical units of 
poetry are like the words and grammatical units of fact-stating dis- 
course, there is benveen then an identity of meaning. This is a 
mistake. Poetry has the function not of stating facts but of ex- 
pressing or communicating emotion. For that function, the gram- 
matically intelligible units of poetry are not propositions — are not, 
therefore, units of meaning. They are units expressive of feeling. 
They have no more meaning than a smile or groan which are in 
their rudimentary way also expressions of feeling. It is easy to see 
that a smile expresses happiness but does not mean what it expresses 
and that we would not evaluate it according to whether it is true 
or false. It is harder to see, because poetry is composed of words, 
that it is uniquely expressive of feeling also and like a smile lacks 
the features of cognitive meaning. 

Accordingly grammatically well-formed sentences may not say 
anything for either of two reasons: There may be an abuse of lan- 
guage, a collection of words whose combined meam’ng Jack a sense, 
e.g., Thne is larger than space. Or there may be a use of language 
for a purpose other than asserting some condition of the world. The 
language of poetry falls under the second category. It does not 
follow, however, that because a sentence does not say anything, 
it does not do anything. Poetry is a case in point; it does something 
by expressing and communicating our emotional states. 

To be sure, there is much more that could be said about and for 
the emotive theory. What I have presented is greatly oversimplified 
but it points up a crucial implication of the theory for questions 
of aesthetic judgment- Once accepted, it prevents us from saying 
about poems such as the Divine Comedy that if bad theology (or bad 
science) then bad poetry. The Divine Comedy y if it is meaningless, 
cannot assert that which is true or false, cannot be fact-stating. Con- 
sequently, we cannot condemn it on the now-irrelevant ground that 
what it says is false. 

Of course, the tlieory is not propounded in order to show that 
poetry, since meaningless, is inconsequential gibberish and thereby 
to provide for those who do not understand it die consolation diat 
there is nothing to undei^tand. The purpose, if not the result, of the 
theory is to salvage the prestige of poetry by taking it out of a 
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losing race with science If the value of poetry is measured by the 
extent to which it expresses true propositions, it is a primitive and 
unsatisfactory alternative to the special sciences And if the merit 
of particular poems were to be measured by the same criterion, 
the standard ranltings of works of literature would be up for 
wholesale revision On this ground, probably the only poetry exempt 
from censure would be that cxhibiang the novel virtue of simple- 
mindedness 

Unfortunately, the surgery involved m excising meaning has the 
effect of creating complications as damaging to a view of poetry 
as the complaints it hopes to eliminate In the first place, it is plau- 
sible to take the posioon that when it comes to expression or com- 
mumcation of emotion, tlierc arc a host of devices simpler and less 
devious than those of poetry In this regard, as in the case of poetry 
being a vehicle of fact-stating, it is quite possible to conclude that 
It comes off second best A tritely sentimental letter may express a 
certain condition of love as well as, if not better than, for example, 
Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress ” The letter has the advant- 
age of not being burdened with sophisticated and — to the umn- 
itiated— opaque diction and imagery And for the expression of re- 
gions awe and wonder, the Church is probably right in preferring 
a ce ebration of the Mass to the long and tortuous development of the 
Divine Comedy ^ 

In the second place, to say that poetry is hterally meaningless 
seems to separate it completely from matters of the mind It places 
poetry c oser to gibberish than to reasoned discourse and demeans its 
c aracter y suggestmg that the wntmg or readmg of it is not an 
intellectual exercise 


It should be obvious why this doctrine (a more subtle version 
can be found m the early writings of I A Richards) could ruffle 
he sensibilities of literary cnocs and arouse them to a defense 
poetry as something at once intellectual and possessed of its 
wn qua ties of merit The part of their defense that was posiuve 
00 c e orm o restating the notion of poetic meaninsf And it was 
at this point that they invoked a position discussed Surlier m this 
book— that m the nature of a work of art it is always true that 
torm and content are inseparable 

It wiU be recalled that accordmg to this view the meaning of a 
work of art could not be construed apart from the manner of its 
expression A change of form, it foUotvs, is always a change of 
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meaning. For poetry, therefore, among the elements of form, among 
the determinants of meaning, are the words and their order of de- 
ployment, meter, rhyme, imagery, structure, etc. No two poems 
are exactly alike in all these matters (if they were they would not 
be different poems) ; consequently, they can never have the same 
meaning. No words or groups of words in poetry and in prose dis- 
course, however identical in every other respect, can have the same 
meaning. The meaning of a work of art is particular to and ex- 
hausted by the vehicle of its expression. 

The result is twofold; First, poetry is restored to the life of the 
mind; it has meaning. It is, therefore, deserving of the attention and 
concern that we devote to an intellectual enterprise. Second, poetry 
is not susceptible of analysis or evaluation relative to the truth or 
falsity of what it says. The meaning of poetry is different in kind 
from that of prose discourse. The standard techniques of evaluating 
factual worth were developed with reference to the latter, They 
have no bearing on the qualitatively distinct problems of identifying 
the meaning and estimating the truth of poetic utterance. 

We can now return to the dilemma with which we began: the 
critic’s apparently incompatible views of the intellectual content 
of Christianity and the aesthetic meric of the Divine Comedy. Un- 
der this view of meaning, the dilemma disappears. If, for example, 
he regards the sentence “God exists” as false, it is because he thinks 
its meaning is lacldng of an objective counterpart. But as the mean- 
ing of a prose sentence, neither the Divine Comedy nor any of its 
parts can iterate it and, therefore, the ascription of falsiiy is logically 
independent of his literary judgment. What the critic regards as 
false is the meaning of a prose sentence and that is not, and cannot 
be, the meaning of the DiviT^e Cov/edy. 

There is a sense in which this doctrine, taken straight, is a palpable 
absurdity. If, for example, we ask about the meaning of a poem 
there is no form of words other than the poem itself capable of 
stating the answer. For poetry, in other words, meaning is no 
longer a property distinguishable among others; it is another name 
for poetry, whatever its properties. 

However, it should be clear that I have been suggesting that, 
in another light, the notion of poetic meaning has a point and per- 
forms an intellectual service. In tlie cases considered, theses about 
meaning were advanced to sustain what seemed to be imperiled 
judgments of poems or the discipline of poetry. To that extent, 
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they are instruments of strategy and have to be evaluated in re- 
lation to the problems that gave them birth 
It is from this point of view that the last notion, that of poetic 
meaning, takes on a point The mcamng of a sentence is, in prose 
discourse, that which we consider in evaluating its acceptability 
That IS to say, we do not consider, in the course of evaluaung tlie 
truth of an indicative sentence, its qualities of meter, rhyme, as- 
sonance, etc If It is true, it is true regardless of the ugliness or 
fehcity of its rhetoric Consequently, the redefimtion of meaning 
attempts to preserve its sense of being that which we consider in 
a language in making an evaluaoon All the different features that we 
weigh in a judgment of poetry (discursive mcamng, imagery, dic- 
tion, theme, structure, etc ) become part of what a cnac will call 
“poetic meamng ” And it is by this use of meamng that he avoids 
the presumption that any one of these factors is sufficient to a 
total judgment of artistic ment 

Of course, this leaves aside the question of whether a critic is 
right in thmkmg that the view of Chnstiamty m a poem such as the 
Divine Comedy is such an important element that rejecting it is 
tantamount to condemning the poem 

Suppose a teacher of elocution says and his class repeats, “Our 
room is cold ' The class understand what is said m a sense m which 
it would not understand the collecaon of nonsense syllables, “nz 
bif gil Let us call that which they understand “the meaning of a 
sentence ’ 

Now the class might hear and repeat “Our room is cold,” on a 
hot ^y But we could not criticize them for having misstated the 
weather If the sentence has, in this case, the use of teaching elocu- 
tion, It IS not a statement and it is irrelevant to consider its merits 
according to the predicates of evaluation that apply to statements 
It IS irrelevant to evaluate it as true or false Let us caU a sentence 
which has the use of stating a fact an “assertion,” and say that a 
sentence is “uttered” if its use 15 other than assertive 

y presei^mg the distinction between uttering and assertmg, we 
could say that the Dmiie Comedy expresses the behefs of Chns- 
mmty but does not state that what it expresses is true It utters 
but does not assert them Then we could admit meamng, in a 
stmdard sense, into the Dtvme Comedy without committing our- 
selves to the relevance of factual evaluation 

This seems a neat way of dispatching our problem, but it is, un- 
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fortunately, much too neat. The attribution of utterance rather 
than assertion to poetry would itself be without foundation. In most 
cases tltere are contextual clues which tell us whether or not a sen- 
tence is asserted. If a meteorologist says in a forecast that the weather 
will be hot, we have no doubt he is asserting. If an elocution master 
says, “Repeat after me. The room is hot,” we have no doubt that he 
is uttering. Should we be mistaken, the speaker is able to correct us. 

There are no such settled conventions or clues that enable us to 
decide whether or not a poem is asserting. Dead poets cannot cor- 
rect our errors and we frequently disbelieve the living ones who try. 
It seems to me, therefore, that in judging poetry we use the distinc- 
tion of uttering and asserting in quite a different way. For the most 
part, we tend to assume that a poem is asserting and to count what 
it asserts as part of its aesthetic quality. But for a troublesome case, 
we may reverse standard procedure and allow a prior estimate of 
aesthetic merit co decide that the meaning is uttered and not asserted. 
If, in our consideration of a poem, we decide that the grandeur of 
its theme or the brilliance of its language deserve the tide of great- 
ness but cannot accept what we think of as its meaning, we will not 
allow this to count against our judgment. That is another way of 
saying we will regard it as utterance. 

There is, however, one thing we cannot do. We cannot both say 
that a poem asserts and refuse to take into account, when we ju ge 
it, the truth or falsity of what it asserts. To assert is to take re- 
sponsibility for what is asserted and to assert falsely is to fail. That 
is why claims about whether literary works can ^press assertio^ 
are prompted by, have an effect upon, and must be understood in 
the Hght of our evaluations of their quality as works of art. 
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THE POET AS PERSON* 


In 1920 William Carlos Williams, publishing a collection of self- 
consciously experimental poems under the title “Kora \n Hell Im- 
provisations,” began his volume with a long rambling preface on 
the state of the world and American letters He came to the con- 
clusion that the proper credo for the true poet was this “There 
IS nothing in literature but change and change is mockery I’ll write 
whatever I damn please, whenever I damn please and as I damn 
please and it 11 be good if the authentic spirit of change is on it ” HiS 
desire was that the poet discover and rediscover his world ex- 
clusively m terms of himself As he wrote, “It is m the continual 
and violent refreshing of the idea [of discovery of self] that love 
and good writing have their security ” And poets who looked else- 
where than into the violence of the self for a means of discovermg 
the spirit of change m the world, were to be anathemized “Our 
prize poems are especially to be damned not because of superficial 
bad workmanship, but because they arc rehash, repetition— just as 
Eliot’s more exquisite work is rehash, repetition m another way of 
Verlaine, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck — conscious or unconscious — ^just 
as were Pound’s early paraphrases from Yeats and his constant later 
cribbing from the renaissance, Provence and the modem French 
Men content with the connotations of their masters ” 

• From The Yale Review, VoJ XLI, No j, March, 1952 Copyright Yale 
Umveisity Press Reprinted by pexmusion of The Yale Review and of the 
author 
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It was, in fact, the “connotations of their masters” that Williams 
feared would somehow destroy the connotations of the self. And 
it was such connotations that he felt his friend Pound was teaching 
as the only means by wliich American poets might discipline them- 
selves out of their moribund Victorianism. All this Pound cheer- 
fully admitted in a series of letters he sent Williams on receiving 
a copy of “Kora in Hell.” Justifying himself, he said that he had 
“sweated like a nigger to break up the clutch of the old . . . Harper’s 
etc. That [he had] tried to enlighten . . . Chicago, so as to make a 
place for the real thing. That [he had] sent over French models, 
which [had] given six hundred people a means of telling sometliing 
nearer the truth than they would have done senza.” 

We may reduce the question that Pound and Williams debated to 
this: How could the twentieth-century American tell the truth in 
poetry.5 For Williams it was by letting nothing interfere with the 
poet’s need to know himself primarily as an individuated, violently 
individuated, self. For Pound it was by going to school to other 
poets and learning thereby to delimit and to give precise form to 
that need—as it were, to put an end to the violence of the self. 

But the problem is only an aspect of a far larger one: the eternal 
problem of community, of tinding a moral and social order which 
men can accept, while yet remaining sufficiently differentiated and 
egocentric to be aware that the acceptance is an individual matter. 

It is the problem of constructing a society in which men can re- 
main individuals and at the same time share values, ideas, and beliefs, 
in which they can realize themselves as somehow at once different 
and alike, separate and together, democratic and en masse. 

We ate told by our social scientists that we participate in society 
doubly, so to speak, as individuated and as socialized selves, and that 
the struggle to survive as whole men is the struggle to make one 
kind of participation coordinate with the other. Calling the elements 
in this double participation culture and personality, the antliro- 
pologist Edward Sapir wrote: 

The interests connected by the tenns culture and personality 
are necessary for intelligent and helpful growth because each is 
based on a distinctive Itind of imaginative participation by die ob- 
server in the life around him. The observer may dramatize such be- 
havior as he takes note of it in terms of a set of values, a conscience 
which is beyond self and to which he must conform, actually or 
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imaginatively, if he is to preserve his place m the world of authority 
or impersonal social necessity Or, on the other hand, he may feel the 
behavior as self expressive, as defining the reality of mdividual con 
sciousness against the mass of enviromng social determinants Ob- 
servations commg within the framework of the former of these 
two kmds of participation constituie our knowledge of culture Those 
which come within the framework of die latter constitute our knowl- 
edge of personality One is as subjecavc or objective as the other, for 
both are essentially modes of projection of personal experience into 
the analysis of social phenomena 

This puts the matter at its most general, as is fitting for the social 
scientist, but it also, I think, achieves, through its very generaliza- 
tion, a perspective which will let us see that our poetry, being the 
mtensest land of “imaginative paracipation” m the life around us, 
must also tend to express, on the one hand, our sense of personality, 
and, on the other, our sense of culture If our social scientists have 
become aware of the culture-personality spht primarily because our 
society IS so constituted as to make them aware of it, then our 
poea, by viMe of being poea operating according to the canons 
of their mode of knowledge, will be even mote intensely aware of 
It, and even more mtensely committed to it But if our social sci- 
entists posit an ideal society wherem the demands of culture and 
personality are exactly reciprocal, our poea cannot, for they bve 
not y positing gcnerahties but by realizmg particulaa Being 
ai^B, not sciennsa, they cannot speak m terms of that which is 
abstractly and generally desirable They must speak of what is 
and of what they desire, whether psychologicaUy or metaphysicaUy, 
m terms of what they have empiricaUy If what they see in the 
world around them mamfesa a spht beaveen personality and cul- 
re, 1 onus of culture seem alien to the modem personahty 

mw ^nd if the choice of one cancels 

out the choice of the other, then they must try to discover the kmd 
a commumty (or, strictly speaking, substitute for a commumty) 
hat IS possible when they have chosen one or the other Which is 
to say, they must discover what it is to need a sense of commumty 
and not to have it. Thus they must write their poems and let us 
know fully what one or the other choice comes to 
What I want to get at from this perspective of sociological 
generalizanon is this that Pound and Williams, in making their 
separate choices, were willy-mUy-as men in some sense limited by 
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the language and values-in-language which their world gave them 
touching at the heart of our cultural crisis; that, as poets, they 
asked the right and necessary questions. For them a sense of com- 
munity — and the ability to write poetry in and to a community — 
had to be searched for, had to be discovered. For Pound the pos- 
sibility of community (again, strictly speaking, of a substitute kind) 
lay in a source ultimately outside the individual poet’s sensibility, in 
authoritative models, and he proceeded to shape his sensibility in ac- 
cordance with those models. In short, he gave primary devotion to 
culture. Williams, on the other hand, found the possibility of com- 
mumty in his own radically individuated sensibility and made it 
his business either to deny the usefulness of models or to make 
them into something genuinely his own; he insisted that they have 
no meaning except as the poet gives them meaning. He gave pri- 
mary devotion to personality. 

It is this latter devotion, especially as it appears in the work of 
Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, and E. E. Cummings, 
that is my main interest in this essay. Not that these are the oidy 
poets who have chosen this course; there are many more — from 
Imagiscs to Activists, from a Marianne Moore through a Theodore 
Roethke; and I write with all of them in mind. Taken all in all, 
their work makes up, if not a school, at least a strain in our poetry, 
a strain so clear and vibrant that it lets us know surely and cer- 
tainly one way that the poet works in our Avorld — and, beyond 
that, one way that our world makes the poet work. 

But we must remember that the greater number of our poets have 
chosen the other course; they have chosen to celebrate culture — as 
in our society and its search for a sense of community, more of us 
have folloAved the way to authority which guarantees order and 
runs the risk of denying the self, than the way to free and full 
selfhood which runs the risk of denying order and achieving only 
chaos or isolation — the violence of change, as Williams put it. Thus 
before we look more closely at tiue minor strain in our poetry 
which centers on personality, we must glance hastily, by way of 
recall, at that major strain which centers on culture. 

The most obvious instance besides Pound himself is, of course, 

T. S. Eliot. The lustory of Eliot’s enterprise, it is noAV obvious, has 
been that of seeking an adequate culture— artistic and moral and 
political. He began by Avriting small poems of objective description, 
Avhich Avere yet more than descriptive because they were cast in an 
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ironic evaluative form, “Sweeney among the Nightingales” is a 
characteristic example Here the situation of one of our bourgeoisie 
is found negatively meaningful by being contrasted with a larger, 
alien lond of order The very texture of the poem depends not 
upon our perception of the situaaon as it is objectively, in and 
of Itself but rather historically, in relation to something larger, 
more stable than itself, the situation is worth looking at only in re- 
lation to this larger order wluch it reflects m a bitter and dumb 
irony 

So It IS, on a much larger scale, with “The Waste Land ” The 
obscurity of this poem derives from Lliot’s dependence upon au- 
thorities nominally extraneous to the situation of the poem, yet 
we must feel the order immanent m these authorities if we are to 
know the disorder, twentieth century disorder, wluch is the subject 
of the poem The poet continuaUy makes us aware of what he is 
not, not of what he is, by means of sucli fragments of folldore, 
myth, and his htcrary heritage as he can sliorc against his nuns 
Shore agamst his rums” is precise, I think, for insofar as Eliot’s 
poet protagomst is to have a self, ,t is literally a self shored up- 

somethfng not from 

'he positive, certainly But it 
-wh h T T ‘ “nd not to care ’ 

It Is 'h= world for what 

WednL >' f“lly The structure of “Ash 

m reeled ''■d/ ™phc.t, reference 

recomtmned The rums of the self begin to be 

will of r d ” d ^ whole, yet the principle of reconstituuon is the 
Doet rL^r f ""dividual The percepuons that the 

what hf llke secondarily First they are those of 

tiotL mafc on r ^hnstendom, his secondary percep 

Chr.rdl - 'hose of thJuL Jal 

of’^ordermTsr'f if '""“'d 'his seeking 

seetaf toT ’I “a hnlhandy, hkewise they push this 
r^chmfe ThlTl “ 'he struemre'^of tune, 

in “fhrw*! T T T '" “ "’"‘"h more subtly than 

andltth^r" 'he dependence upon history and trLtion 

f f Zed ^ '"h'^h the poems may be 

organized The perceiving self stUI values most what he is not, not 
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what he is. He comes to know what he is not, in terms of the ma- 
terial qualities which mark his earthly nature: air, earth, water, fire. 
These qualities are held together, as I have noted, by something 
which is outside of man; he can know what that something is only 
by denying, insofar as he can, his material nature. Thus in “The 
Dry Salvages”: 

. . .to apprehend 

The point of mtenecthn of the timeless 
With time^ is an occupation for the saint — 

No occupation either^ but something given 
Arid taken, in a Ufethne's death in love, 

Ardour and selflessness and sdf-st/rrender. 

For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time . . . 

“hints and guesses. . . . Hints followed by guesses”; this is the lot 
of the modecn, self. One presumes that the guesses are possible be- 
cause they are based on a certainty that there are saints. And saints 
are part of a larger order to which one must appeal to find his place 
in the world — if one is so disposed, to write poetry; “Four Quartets," 
we remember, is also a series of poems about language, the mystery 
of the Word. It is not out of context, I think, to recall Eliot’s pro- 
nouncement in “Tradition and the Individual Talent”: ‘What hap- 
pens [to the poet] is a continual surrender of himself as he is at 
the moment to something which is more valuable. The progress 
of the artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of 
personality.” 

Eliot, of course, has been the great example for our poets, though 
there are others. One thinks of Ransom and Tate and of all the 
young men who have gone to school to them. The Idnd of order 
differs, certainly; but the conviction that there is order somewliere 
— in the past, or in tradition, or in formal religion — ^is tlicre. And 
for our purposes it is important to note that the older Southerners 
were by no means influenced by their reading of Eliot into writing 
the kind of poetry that they wrote and continue to write. Their 
own cultural situation, as the history of the Agrarian-Fugitive 
movement shows, directed them to a search for models or order; 
their discovery that Eliot’s search was like theirs only served to 
authenticate and to verify their o%vn need and their own proce- 
dure and CO make it possible for them to go to school to Eliot. 
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But the tendency to search for an order and an authority alien 
to the modern world is not confined to poets such as these It is 
the product of too deep a need in our society to be so Thus it 
seems to me that Robert Frost is, in his own way, a poet whose 
work IS equally characterized by devotion to culture Frost achieves 
his celebrated individualism, what on first glance may seem to be 
a devotion to personality, simply by refusing to have anytlung to 
do with a modern world which, so his poems report, lacks a prm- 
ciple capable of supporung any kind of individualism His is an 
individualism out of a nineteenth-ccntury agrarian America, a Tran- 
scendentalism which has barked its shins on evil and has come to be 
skiUed at avoiding or facing it where it is most easily idennfiable, 
in the New England mountains Frost strikes us as an individualist 
because he will have none of our more usual lands of authority Yet 
we must be sure to note that he will have none of the modem self 
either Seelang to find a personality, yet turning away from what- 
ever there is of personality m his own ome, he has found— for us 
as his readers — only culture 

Recently, putting Job in the twentieth century, Frost has made 
him complam to God 


We don't know where we are, or who we are, 
Don't know one another, don't know You, 
Don't know what time it ts 


’’T? ^omethmg l,ke this. ELot finally located 
iTthar Y t orthodoxy Frost will have none 

know hiirf ^ place and a condition in which he can 

^el^th w “ •’'= “d write whole 

pre^ ™ h ”1’ of his longer 

andTheTn 1 '“'la “ relationship set up bettveen i^n 

ofcommrn^ Z u “ record a sense 

But Ta^sens^ I awareness as satisfying, m its way, as Eliot’s 

fr'e^iT; 

most fiillv a ^ i_ ^ immanent in a sensibihty 

Z indiZlTo ' T “■= from centraliza- 

uon, industrialization, and urbanization Because in our world cul 

ZeaKdl‘’r™‘‘l''' “1“' J^rost has withdrawn (not 

retr^ted) to a place where they can be consonant, where he can 
write as an mdividual hving in a cominumty. and our memory, how- 
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ever acquired, of that sense of community is such that we can follow 
him, or Iiis poems. 

The community which is in Frost’s poems does not rise directly 
out of the world we find about us; for us it is a community limited, 
restricted, apart from our workday concerns. Thus the poems must 
embody for us something superimposed, a culture sought for so as 
to give order to, even to create, a modern personality which has 
no proper culture of its own. Frost’s poems, above all because they 
are such beautifully adequate poems, make a figure somewhat too 
neat and ordered for those of us who go to them to see what we 
might be, under conditions alien to our own, if we were not what 
we are. If Frost can write (in “New Hampshire”) “Me for the hills 
I don’t have to choose,” we must feel that he has nonetheless chosen, 
chosen to work out his poems in terms of a set of relationships 
which derive from the past and from an agrarian, individualistic 
tradition which can function in tlte present only as a superimposed 
culture. If, like Eliot, he satisfies us most because his verses seem 
completely to control and judge a portion of our world, so too, 
like Eliot, he achieves that control and is enabled to make that 
judgment only by virtue of withdrawing from our world. In effect, 
his verses, like Eliot’s, manifest a denial of the irreducibly private 
and idiosyncratic and a holding-fast to a principle of order which, 
as it must enforce that denial, makes withdrawal inevitable. 

At once the complement to and the polar opposite of such a 
denial is, of course, an afiirmation of the irreducibly private and 
idiosyncratic in man, and thus of personality. The choice for the 
poet, so far as I can understand it, has tended towards the either/or. 
This very extremity of choice, indeed, has set its mark on, perhaps 
made possible, the writing of poetry in our generation; for ours is, 
if nothing else, an extreme poetry. The situation is worth remarking 
here, because we haven’t been sufficiently aware that the choice 
existed in all its extremity, that poets have chosen compulsively, 
and, most important, that some have chosen personality, with its 
affirmations and denials. We can see then, in the work of three 
of our poets of “established” reputation, the evidence of this choice 
and all that it implies for practice and achievement in our poetry. 
These three are William Carlos Williams, who celebrates percep- 
tion; E. E. Cummings, who celebrates emotion; and Wallace Stevens, 
who celebrates creative imagination — all celebrations stemming 
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from a sense of the personality as simple, separate, and immediately 
doomed when lost in the mass 

Celebration of the perceiving self has been for some thirty years 
William Carlos Williams’ stock-in trade There is, for example, this 
celebrated piece 

so tnuch depends 
upon 

a red •wheel 
barrow 


glazed z,tth ram 
•water 

beside the white 
chickens 

This says, if I may run the risk of making indirect that which de- 
pends for Its quahty upon directness So much depends upon 
coherent percepuon of such a hrfe 
!ecK thi? depends, because we depend upon seeing ob 

wrhavr’nf''h,' “ act, it m a way 

It The hare I P°“cssion of our world avithout destroying 
IffeT; ‘i: “depends” upon the 

‘fthe gcncraliition comes aliL only 

rdLove^r “7 *',*'’ O'’'" selve^and 

cover that th^™ precisely and separately, then to dis- 

The bulk 7w 1 ?“ ° '=>«odness is in non relatedness 
su Jh !maT on T y“« has been 

^etnditr r ‘ '5"'>'od. poe4 in which the 

L world^ 'u appropnatmg esthencally part of 

A Therhrh '’■g httle, in a doctor’s 

a colmunit f " ^ hot rather for 

wrrrabom perceiving selves When Wdhams has occasionaUy 

rnri:g red 'Th ''S^^^ - 

and moitreus and dts^ ~e wt Sl'l' rnd'’'”"r? 
dangerous ^ ueauntul, and so aU the more 

can onf^ltiT™™'; *e sentiments Or 

can one say that they make the sentiments^ Williams character- 
.ncahy begins with a natural situation and sticks m if ^tod 
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as he can, searching out its every immediate quality. If the situation 
bodies forth a “meaning” larger than itself, that meaning is made 
literally to force itself on the poet’s sensibility, so that he can 
register it in his poems as being, in all its uniqueness, integral to 
liis own full and clear knowledge of the world. Xhe meaning is im~ 
manent in the perceptive act, in the separateness and uniqueness of 
the subject-object relationship. 

Tliis is the structural principle of the poems, realized most fully 
in the long work which Williams has just completed: “Paterson.” 
He attached this note to the section of the poem published in 1946; 
“Tliis is the first part of a long poem in four parts — that a man 
in himself is a city, beginning, seeking, achieving and concluding 
his life in ways which the various aspects of a city may embody — 
if imaginatively conceived — ^any city, all the details of which may be 
made to voice his most intimate convictions.” The poem is a 
portrait of the poet-protagonist wandering over his city, meditating 
upon it, recalling its history and his life in it, and fusing what he 
sees, meditates upon, and recalls into one continuing image. What 
unifies the poem is the poet who is at its center; structurally it moves 
by a kind of associadonism; the poet is gifted with an eloquent 
and lyrical recall. He discovers not so much that he is a city, but 
that by virtue of being a poet he has made the city himself. It is 
the self, Ills and others’, which he discovers in all its possible fullness, 
and discovering, celebrates. If there is to be a community, it is a 
community of infinitely different, infinitely varied selves. In the 
form of his poem, as well as in its sentiments, Williams manifests 
a fear of any kind of order which would make those selves deny 
any part of their being. Order itself is denied— unless it be the order 
of living, discovering, and dying. Order becomes process; so that 
whatever form there is in Williams’ poem is one deriving from a 
sense of the process which consdtut^ the life-principle for each 
man and object in his world. 

For Williams the poet’s job is to work with language; and lan- 
guage is of separate and unique things which must be perceived 
for what they are and so saluted. Language must be saved from it- 
self, from the death-drive which is in the necessity to communiratc 
by abstracting and destroying the particular. The poets job is a 
large one, not to be subordinated to any authority; for only he 
can discover the uniqueness of the self and through that discovc^ 
give life to language. In the words of die fairly recent ‘ Convivio : 
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We forget soiiicwnes that no matter 'ubat 
our quarrels ue arc the same brotherhood, 
the ram falling or the ram uithhcldy 
— berated by 'uoineUy barroom smells 
or breath of Persian roses' our v.eaUh 
ts ivords And •u.hcti ne go dovin to defeat, 
before the uords, tt is still •within and 
the concern of, first, the brotherhood 
Which shotdd qmet ?«, •warm and arm us 
besides to attack, aluays attack—btn to 
reserve our •worst blows for the enemy, those 
•who despise the •word, flout tt, stem 
leaves and root, the litrs uho decree laws 
•With no purpose other than to vntc a screen 
of them for larceny, vntrder — for our 
murder, we who salute the •word and would 
have It clean, full of sharp movement 

Devouorv to the word — ^“clean, full of sharp movement” — 
all that such devotion implies has been the way of another poet 
who m yet another way is marked by obsession with personality 
This IS E E Cummings Saluting him in 1946, Williams wrote, “I 
think of cummings as Robinson Crusoe at the moment when he first 
saw the pnne of a naked human foot in the sand That implied 
a new language — and a readjustment of conscience,” And further, 
“cumniings is the living presence of the dnve to make all our con- 
victions evident by penetrating through their costumes to the living 
flesh of the matter ” Wilhams and Cummings are by no means poets 
Inching in the same school But they are devoted to what is, m the 
last analysis, the same cause 

In an essay called, appropriately enough, “Technique as Joy” 
Theodore Spencer thus described Cummings’ cause “There is no 
doubt about what Mr Cummings stands for He has said it again 
and again He is for the individual human being against mechanicai 
regimentation, for the living Now — in flower, bird, mountain, and 
man, he is for ‘the remembrance of miracle by somebody who 
can love and be continually reborn’ He hates standardization, com- 
munism, all planmng and ordermg that lulls the sensuous and emo- 
tional awareness by which people are kept alive 


my specialty ts living satd 
a manfvsho could not earn his bread 
because be •would not sell hts head) ” 
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Cummings’ mode is tlie lyric; for his concern is to make us 
aware of awareness, of the act of living and feeling all the riches 
of our world; and not the least of these riches is ourselves. His 
characteristic strategy is to wrench the common and the ordinary 
from the context which would abstract it into negativeness and 
to make it positive. For him, what is most common and most or- 
dinary is, of course, man and his experience of living. 

His earlier poems, say those published before 1938, shock us 
into awareness primarily by their typographical misbehavior; poems 
are set up on a page so as to force us to attend to the quality of an 
individual experience as it is occurring. Another way of forcing 
awareness in these poems is by going to nominally “unpoetic” sub- 
ject matters and exhibiting the poetry immanent in them. So there 
are poems on violent love, self-consciously tough-tender — many of 
these; and in straining for e/Tect, Cummings is too often like a 
Bret Harte come to the Village. What saves the poems, when they 
are saved, is Cummings’ good humor, his knowledge that only the 
most sacred things of the self can be Itidded and still remain sacred. 
The end of the poems is to register joy, any lund of joy; and the 
source of joy is always in the uniqueness of the self. So, in general, 
the earlier poems are attempts to define maximally individuated ex- 
perience in such a way as to show that its only end is realization of 
self. The poems range from this: 

1 10111 be 

M. o ving in the Street of her 

body fee / inga ro undMe the traffic of 

lovely ptiuscles-sinke xpirin gS 

uddenl 

Y totouch 

the curvedsbip of 

Her- 


, , , . kiss . . . 


to this: 

since feeling is first 
•who pays any attention 
to the syntax of things 
-will never icbolly kiss you 


and this: 

Vd rather learn from one bird how to sing 
than teach ten thousand stars how not to dance. 
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In his more recent poetry Cummings has worked to refine tins 
technique by trying literally to rescue abstract language from the 
abstractness that deadens it. He has wrenched words out of the 
tegular grammatical and syntactical functions, more closely to as- 
sociate them with the men and women whose experience they are 
to represent 

viy father moved through dooms of love 
through sanies of am through haves of gwe, 
singing each morning out of each mght 
my father moved through depths of height 

for example, or this 

all ignorance -toboggans into know 

and trtidges up to ignorance again 

but winter's not forever^even snow 

melts, and if spring should spoil the game, what then? 

or this 

when faces called flowers float out of the ground 
and breathing is wishing and wishing is having — 
but keeping is downward and doubting and never 
— It's apnl{yes, aprtl, my darling)tt's spring' 
yes the pretty birds frolic as spry as can fly 
yes the little fish gambol as glad as can be 
{yes the mountains are dancing together) 

Here language has somehow been restored to the feeling self from 
which It has been too long absent This is Cummings’ achievement, 
this IS how he has chosen personality in preference to culture 

His choice continues to make him speak loudly and to follow 
out Its fullest implications He is now, I suppose, a self-admitted 
philosophical anarchist, an unreconstructed Bohemian “The Enor- 
mous Room” and “Eimi” only point to something which the poems 
realize Recently Cummings has written a preface to a collection 
of ICrazy Kar comic strips Krazy, he finds, represents the highest 
of our reabties, for she is all love, loving most of all Ignatz Mouse, 
even though he continually heaves bricks at her The villain of the 
piece, for Cummings, is Offisa Pup — who in trying to protect 
Krazy from Ignatz only succeeds m setting up abstract authority 
But, then, Offisa Pup is always defeated, and Krazy’s love, if 
does not conquer Ignatz, at least conquers Krazy herself, and in a 
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dim way even conquers Offisa Pup. So love conquers all, because the 
self, conquering notliing, gives all. Cummings’ lyricism is absolute, 
because it is a lyricism wliich celebrates personality as purely and 
directly as possible. 

The most commanding of modern American poets who cele- 
brate personality is Wallace Stevens. He is, in his own way, a 
philosophical poet; and striving to be as inclusive and exact as a 
philosophical poet must be, he demands most of his poetry and his 
audience. For, from the beginning, he has poetized about what he 
has called reality and the imagination — which is to say, the world 
we live in and our selves, considered as interacting forces. His 
problem has been: What is the relation of one to the other? And he 
has treated it literally as a problem. As a result, his recent poems, 
instead of celebrating the self, have been concerned with studying 
it. And he has by now evolved a kind of informal, rhetorically- 
stated philosophic position on the problem. The development is long 
and complex; his production has been voluminous; I shall be able 
only to note its high points. 

What is central in Stevens’ earliest poems (those published before 
1935) is an awareness of the texture of reality (in Stevens’ sense 
of the thing-in-icself) as a factor at once for the enriching and for 
the limiting 0/ the experience of the self. Here he is akin to Wil- 
liams. The driving concern of these early poems is with the sen- 
suously flowing aspect of reality as we come to know, to partake 
of, and thus to inform it and be informed by it. These are specifically 
poems of the creative imagination, of the creative self. On the one 
hand, Stevens writes lyrics, in which the self is, as it were, caught 
in the act of experiencing and organizing the world, thus giving it 
meaning; on the other hand, he writes dramaac poems, in wJjicJj 
men and women puzzle over the limitations that their selfhood im- 
poses on them and try to comprehend their relations to the world 
outside. Thus there is a poem like “Peter Quince at the Clavier,” 
which ends: 

Beauty is viomentary in the mind — 

The fitful tracing of a porta!; 

But in the flesh it is immortal. 

And there is a poem like “Sunday Morning” the argument of which 
turns on the predicament of a sensitive woman who is disturbed 
by her awareness of a “holy hush of ancient sacrifice" in which 
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she cannot participate She tries to break through the limits of her 
bright warm world and to achieve realization of the world of re- 
ceived religion and of the authority vvlucli might be outside herself 
But she cannot, she can only know what her scnsiuvc self will let 
her know Stevens does not let her, and many another like her m his 
earlier poetry, deny reality or authority outside herself He makes 
her accept its possibility, yet he will not let her know it unless 
she somehow makes it by and through herself 

Since the middle ’thirties Stevens’ subject has been this problem 
of finding a sense of authority which is generated in signffcant part 
by the personahty (for lum, the creative imagination) and of facing 
franldy the inadequacy of such culture or cultures as arc available 
to modern man His poems through the ’forties continually speak 
of the need for such a sense and of the part which poetry should 
play m achieving it One poem from ' The Man with the Blue 
Guitar ’ ends with what might be taken as the text of this essay 

Poetry 

Exceeding wm«c 7pmst tike the place 
Of empty hea'jen and tfs byinns, 

Oursehes in poetry must take their place 
Even m the chattering of your guitar 

He sees clearly that the quesaon of the role of the self is not 
simply one of realization but of belief, not simply of awareness 
but of understanding the fundamental role of awareness m malong 
knowledge possible In another poem of this period, he writes 

The prologues are over It is a question, noio, 

Of final belief So, say that final belief 
Must be in a fiction It is time to choose 

Further, this behef must somehow be m the self, m that 

impossible possible philosopher's mm. 

The man v.ho has bad the time to think enough 
The central man, the human globe, responsive 
As a mirror uith a ^oice, the man of glass. 

Who in a million diamonds sums us up 

Personality must dominate 

And Stevens’ latest poems, those in his last two volumes, have 
been devoted to defimng the fiction m which we must beheve and 
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the role of the self in generating that fiction. If the fiction is to be 
authoritative for us, it is to be so because it results from a man’s 
meditating his private relation to reality, because it is a product of 
the imaginative self giving shape to reality, because only it will 
allow for the primacy of existence of an infinite number of selves. 
Poetry, Stevens concluded in a lecture a few years ago, is the prod- 
uct of a violence within which protects us from the violence 
without. One recalls M^illiams and his talk about the quality of 
continual and violent refreshing” which characterizes worth-while 
poetry. 

The two poems in which Stevens has most fully treated this 
problem are "Notes toward a Supreme Fiction" and “Esth^tique 
du Mai. ’ These are explicitly philosophical poems, poems of ideas. 
But they are also poems of the imaginative, artistic self. For im- 
aginative experience is shown to be the only means we have of 
initiating the inquiry by which we arrive at philosophical ideas and 
to be, moreover, the only means we have of realizing and believing 
in those ideas. Thus the poetry is at once an expression and an 
exposition of a philosophical attitude. Since the authenticity of that 
attitude depends on an origin in imaginative experience, it depends 
on the sensibility of the poet, on the self — a self divorced, ideally, 
from any kind of external authority. The place of dialectic is taken 
by rhetoric; for rhetoric is of the self and dialectic of authority. 
Stevens has said that when he writes “poet,” he means “any- man of 
imagination.” Presumably, all good men must be men of imagina- 
tion, knowing the world in acts of imagination — in poems. 

The Supreme Fiction which is generated and realized thus will 
compel belief because it will be a product of the act of the believer. 
This Supreme Fiction has the following attributes; abstracmess, 
change, good, and evil. For these qualities which we discover in all 
our imaginative experience of reality; these are qualities which we 
can know imaginatively and so must believe in. The poems in which 
the qualifies are elucidated arc long and difficult. They arc elegantly 
worded, discursive, modulating from perceived idea to perceived 
idea, cast in a language which registers as precisely as possible the 
imaginative qualities of the perceptions out of which they are made. 
Beginning with the notion of a radically free self and an utterly 
alien reality, Stevens has created an object for a kind of religious 
belief, a God of four attributes, a God literally made (so far as He 
is known) by tlie self, a God who is literally a fiction. To return 
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she cannot participate. She tries to break tiirough the limits of her 
bright warm world and to achieve realization of the world of re- 
ceived religion and of the authority which might be outside herself. 
But she cannot; she can only know what her sensitive self will let 
her know. Stevens does not let her, and many anotlter like her in his 
earlier poetry, deny reality or authority outside herself. He makes 
her accept its possibility; yet he will not let her know it unless 
she somehow makes it by and through herself. 

Since the middle ’thirties Stevens’ subject lias been tins problem 
of finding a sense of authority which is generated in signffcant part 
by the personality (for him, the creative imagination) and of facing 
frankly the inadequacy of such culture or cultures as arc available 
to modern man. His poems through the ’forties continually speak 
of the need for such a sense and of the part which poetry should 
play in achieving it. One poem from “The Man with the Blue 
Guitar" ends with what might be taken as the tc\c of this essay: 

Poetry 

Exceeding vrustc vnist take the place 
Of empty heaven and its hymns, 

Ourselves m poetry must take their place 
Even m the chattering of your g;uitar. 

He sees clearly that the question of the role of the self is not 
simply one of realization but of belief, not simply of awareness 
but of understanding the fundamental role of awareness in malting 
knowledge possible. In another poem of this period, he writes: 

The prologues are over. It is a question, novi. 

Of final belief. So, say that final belief 
Must be m a fiction. It is time to choose. 

Further, this belief must somehow be m the self, in that 

. . . impossible possible philosopher's man, 

The man v.ho has had the time to think enough. 

The central man, the human globe, responsive 
As a mirror iiitb a voice, the mm of glass, 

Who in a million diamonds sums us up. 

Personality must dominate. 

And Stevens’ latest poems, those in his last two volumes, have 
been devoted to defining the fiction in which we must believe and 
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the role of the self in generating that fiction. If the fiction is to be 
authoritative for us, it is to be so because it results from a man’s 
meditating his private reJadon to reali^, because it is a product of 
the imaginative self giving shape to reality, because only it will 
allow for the primacy of existence of an infinite number of selves. 
Poetry, Stevens concluded in a lecture a few years ago, is the prod- 
uct of a violence within which protects us from the violence 
without. One recalls Williams and Iiis talk about the quality of 
“condnual and violent refreshing” which characterizes worth-while 
poetry. 

The two poems in which Stevens has most fully treated this 
problem are “Notes toward a Supreme Fiction” and “Esth^tique 
du Mai.” These are explicitly philosophical poems, poems of ideas. 
But they are also poems of the imaginative, artistic self. For im- 
aginative experience is shown to be the only means we have of 
initiating the inquixy by which we arrive at pliilosophical ideas and 
to be, moreover, the only means we have of realizing and believing 
in those ideas. Thus the poetry is at once an expression and an 
exposition of a philosophical attitude. Since the authenticity of that 
attitude depends on an origin in imaginative experience, it depends 
on the sensibility of the poet, on tlie self — a self divorced, ideally, 
from any kind of external authority. The place of dialectic is taken 
by rhetoric; for rhetoric is of the self and dialectic of authority. 
Stevens has said that when he writes “poet,” he means “any man of 
imagination.” Presumably, all good men must be men of imagina- 
tion, loiowing the world in acts of imagination — in poems. 

The Supreme Fiction which is generated and realized thus will 
compel belief because it will be a product of the act of the believer. 
This Supreme Fiction has the following attributes: abstractness, 
change, good, and evil. For these qualities which we discover in all 
our imaginative experience of reality; these arc qualities which wc 
can Icnow imaginatively and so must believe in. The poems in which 
the qualities are elucidated are long and difficult. They are elegantly 
worded, discursive, modulating from perceived idea to perceived 
idea, cast in a language which registers as precisely as possible the 
imaginative qualities of the perceptions out of which they arc made. 
Beginning with the notion of a radicaUy free self and an utterly 
alien reality, Stevens has created an object for a kind of religious 
belief, a God of four attributes, a God literally made (so far as He 
is known) by the self, a God who is literally a fiction. To return 
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to the central generalization of tins essay, he has celebrated tlie 
creative imagination m such a way as to define culture m terms of 
personality and to deny culture any existence except as a fiction— 
however compelling, however supreme 

The very end of “Esthetiquc du Mai” reads thus 

out of what one sees and hears and out 
Of what one feels, who could have thought to make 
So 7nany selves, so many sensuous worlds, 

As if the air, the vnd day atr, was si^artmng 
With the metaphysical changes that occur 
Merely m Uvmg as and where we hoe 

This, with Its insistence on secs, hears, feels, changes, living, is at 
the opposite pole from and complementary to Eliot’s 

to apprehend 

The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time, IS an occupation for the saint — 

No occupation either, hut something given 
And taken, m a bfetmje*s death m love, 

Ardour and selflesmess and self surrender 
For most of us, there ts only the unattended 
Moment, the moment tn and out of time 

The two passages read together tell us a great deal about our 
world, our society, and ourselves — m all, about our present discon- 
tents I suggest that we must “use” the two passages — and all that 
leads up to and follows from them — ^in a way analogous to that in 
which we use concepts hke culture and personality, for the poetry 
fills out and realizes the concepts, as the concepts generalize and 
make operative the poetry And I suggest further that, as with the 
concepts, we cannot really understand the one passage of poetry 
and the place it has in our lives unless we understand the other A 
poetry whose strength is manifest m a demal of the radically free 
self makes final sense to men Iivmg m this world only in relation 
to a poetry whose strength is manifest in an affirmation of that self 
In the end we must come from EUot and Stevens, as from culture 
and personality, to ourselves in our world Then, if we look about 
carefully, we shall discover that with EUot and Stevens, as with 
culture and personality, we have already been there 
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BELIEFS AND THE FUTURE 
OF POETRY* 


I 

The business of the poet, as wc have seen, is to give order and co- 
herence, and so /reedom, to a body o( experience. To do so through 
words which act as its skeleton, as a structure by which the im- 
pulses which make up the experience are adjusted to one another 
and act together. The means by which words do this are man}'^ and 
varied. To work them out is a problem for linguistic psychology, 
that embarrassed young heir to philosophy. What little can be done 
shows already tliat most critical dogmas of the past are citlier 
false or nonsense. A little knowledge is not here a danger, but 
clears the air in a remarkable way. 

Roughly and inadequately, even in the dim light of present 
knowledge, we can say that words work in the poem in rwo main 
fashions. As sensory stimuli and as (in the ividcst sense) symbols. 
We must refrain from considering the sensory side of the poem, 
rcmarldng only that it is KOf in the least independent of the other 
side, and that it has for definite reasons prior importance in most 
poetry. Wc must confine ourselves to the other function of words 
in the poem, or rather, omitting much that is of secondary rcle- 

• Parc I is from I. A. Richards, Science and Poetry, pp. 61-67 CLondon: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co, Ltd, 1935). Slightly revised by and 
reprinted wth the pemusslon of the author. Part 11 is from The Screens snJ 
Other Foam, © 19J9, 1960, by L A. Ridiards. Reprinted by permission 0/ 

I larcourr, Brace S. World, Inc. 
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vance, to one form of that funcoon, let me call it pseudo-statement 
It will be admitted — by those who distinguisli between scientific 
statement, where truth is ultimately a matter of verification as this 
IS understood in the laboratory, and emotive utterance, where 
“truth” IS primarily acceptability by some attitude, and more re- 
motely IS the acceptability of this attitude itself — that it is not 
the poet’s busmess to make scientific statements Yet poetry has 
constantly the air of making statements, and important ones, which 
IS one reason why some mathematicians cannot read it. They find 
the alleged statements to be false It will be agreed that their ap- 
proach to poetry and their expectaoons from it arc mistaken 
But what exactly is the other, the right, the poetic, approach and 
how does it differ from the mathematical^ 

The poetic approach evidently limits the framework of possible 
consequences mto which the pseudo statement is taken For the 
scientific approach this framework is unlimited Any and every con- 
sequence IS relevant. If any of the consequences of a statement con- 
flicts with acknowledged fact then so much the worse for the 
statement. Not so with the pseudo statement when poetically ap- 
proached The problem is — just how does the limitanon work^ One 
temptmg account is in terms of a supposed umverse of discourse, 
a world of make-beUeve, of unaginauon, of recognized fictions 
Mmmon to the poet and his readers A pseudo-statement which 
ts into this system of assumptions would be regarded as “poetically 
tme , one wluch does not, as “poetically false ” This attempt to treat 
poetic truth on the model of general “coherence theories” is very 
natural for certam schools of logicians but is inadequate, on the 
wrong Imes from the outset To mention two objections, out of 
many, there is no means of discovering what the “umverse of dis- 
co^e IS on any occasion, and the land of coherence which must 
hold within It, supposmg it to be discoverable, is not an affair of 
logcal relations Attempt to define the system of propositions into 


O Rose, thou art sick' 

must fit, and the logical relaoons which must hold between them 
if It IS to be poetically true”, the absurdity of the theory becomes 
evident. ^ 

We must look further In the poetic approach the relevant con- 
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sequences are not logical or to be arrived at by a partial relaxation 
of logic. Except occasionally and by accident logic does not enter 
at all. They are the consequences which arise through our emo- 
tional organization. The acceptance which a pseudo-statement re- 
ceives is primarily governed by its effects upon our feelings and 
attitudes. Logic only comes in, if at all, in subordination, as a 
servant to our emotional response. It is an unruly servant, however, 
as poets and readers are constantly discovering. A pseudo-state- 
ment is “true” if it suits and serves some attitude or links together 
attitudes which on other grounds are desirable. This kind of “truth” 
is so different from scienoffc “truth” that it is a pity to use so similar 
a word, but at present it is difficult to avoid the malpractice.^ 

This brief analysis may be sufficient to indicate the fundamental 
disparity between pseudo-statements as tlicy occur in poetry and 
statements as they occur in science. A pseudo-statement is a form 
of words which is justified entirely by its effect in organizing or 
releasing our impulses and attitudes (due regard being had for the 
better or worse organizations of these inter se)-, a statement, on 
the other hand, is justified by its truth, i.e., its correspondence, in a 
higlily technical sense, with the fact to which it points. 

Statements true and false alike do, of course, constantly touch off 
attitudes and action. Our daily pracdcaJ existence is largely guided 
by them. On the whole true statements are of more service to us 
than false ones. None the less we do not and, at present, cannot 
order our emotions and attitudes by true statements alone. Nor is 
there any probability that we ever slial! contrive to do so. This is 
one of the great new dangers to wJiich civilization is exposed. 
Countless pseudo-statements — about God, about the universe, about 
human nature, the relations of mind to mind, about the soul, its 
ranlcs and destiny — pseudo-statements which are pivotal points in 
the organization of the mind, vital to its well-being, have suddenly 
become, for sincere, honest and informed minds, impossible to be- 
lieve as for centuries they have been believed. The accustomed in- 
cidences of the modes of believing arc changed irrecoverably; and 
the Icnowledge which has displaced them is not of a kind upon which 
an equally fine organization of the mind can be based. 

For the mind I am considering here the question Do I believe 

^ A pseudo-statement, as 1 use the term, is not necessarily false in any 
sense. It is merely a fonn of words whose scientific trutli or falsity is irrele- 
vant to the purpose in hand. 
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X?” is no longer the same. Not only the “What” that is to be believed 
but the “How” of the believing lias changed — tlirough the segrega- 
tion of science and its clarification of the techniques of proof. This 
is the danger; and the remedy suggested is a further differentiation 
of the “Hows.” To these differences correspond differences in the 
senses of “is so” and “being” where, as is commonly the case, “is so” 
and “being” assert bclicvings. As we admit this, the world that “is” 
divides into worlds incommensurable in respect of so called “de- 
grees of reality.” Yet, and this is all-important, these worlds have 
an order, with regard to one another, whicli is the order of the 
mind; and interference between them imperils sanity. . . . 


. . . Take this question “What sort of a thing is a poem?” just as 
you might take: “What sort of a thing is a pin, a table, a TV re- 
ceiver, a moon-observation satellite, a cell, an eye, a brain?”— or, 
going down below the pin, “What sort of a thing is a molecule, an 
atom, an electron and so on?” Put this way, the question “What 
sort of a thing is a poem?” yields to reflection an interesting out- 
come, an outcome not found with any of the things in the list I 
have just run over, 

^ I have put What is a poem?” in this sharp contrast with “What 
IS a pin, a table ... a moon-observation satellite, a cell, an eye, a 
brain ... and so on?” for two reasons, (i) To remind us that 
poems are among the most complex products (if that is a wise 
word to use here) of the most complex organisms known; and (2) 
to remark that the phrase “tliis poem” has a duahty not shown by 
any of the things in my list of artificial and natural objects. 

ihis duahty it shares with aU the words which denote parts of a 
poem, e.g., verse, sentence, Une, phrase, voord. Also with the person 
in whom the poem originated and aU the persons in whom it may, as 
It were, be remcamated as they read it. 

Contrast the nvo components of this duality wliich is the poem. 
On the one hand, evidently, we have one of the most identifiable, 
problem-free enaaes imaginable: the black marks on white paper 
that are printed and may be bought, the physical, visual poem^^ 
configuraaon of letters on a page. As this, it is almost, if not quite, 
M clear and rehable as a fingerprint; it is a public object of the 
highest status. ' 
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But, alas, this public object, with such high public credentials, is 
not what any reader, any critic even, any historian of cultures, any 
philosopher of civilizations is interested in. Only bibliopoles and 
compositors care for the page. What the rest are interested in is 
something else, a something else most intimately connected with 
the visual printed page, but quite other; something that isn’t a phys- 
ical object with at all the same status as the printed page — something 
which is an outcome, an agitation, an activity, an endeavor ... a 
phantasm, a fiction, a vision ... a luhaMiot arising in readers 
who read, as we say, the poem. And these readers care for the page 
only insofar as it supports this something else. 

The trouble about this something else is that — in contrast to the 
black marks on the white page — it is among the least identifiable, 
the least honest-to-goodness-this-is-it entities that can be sought. Its 
credentials — however it appears, and its appearances are endlessly 
variable — are, whenever they are critically examined, most shaky. 

I realize what a subversive thing this almost comical contrast be- 
tween the perfectly identifiable page and the dimly-if-at-all identi- 
fiable something else can become. If the poem, as opposed to its 
vehicle, is really as elusive as I am suggesting, then this contrast 
would seem to cut at the very roots of much current educational 
endeavor; it should pull the chairs from under innumerable profes- 
sors and leave reviewers little or nothing to stand on. There are 
tremendous investments of energy, routine, and prestige threatened 
here, and massive resistances are to be expected. Whatever the out- 
come, let us not be too much uplifted or downcast. Sir Douglas Haig 
— who in Flanders in World War I had surely plenty of opportunity 
for judging — used to remark, “No news is ever so good or so bad 
as it seems!” And, in this instance, we may add, this news is by no 
means so new. . . . 

At a time when linguistics is paying more and more heed to the 
development of speech in the infant (and to its inverse: loss of 
speech in the aphasic; see Jakobson and Halle, Fundamentals of 
language, Alouton, i956)» we will do veiy well to liark back again 
to The Prelude ... to note how “the infant Babe” becomes— 

An inmate of this active universe . . 

AsTd po'iverful in all sentiments of grief. 

Of extiitatwn,fear, and joy jhis mind, 

Even as an agent of the one great nnnd, 
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Creates, creator and receiver both, 

Working but in altiance '•u,fth the v^orks 
Which it beholds. 

The linguistic structuralist is so often in danger of confining his 
attention to the relations of words with other words only, tliat it is 
salutary to be reminded that the initial charges of the poet s carh- 
est worlds conic to them, normally (I stress the normative meaning 
of normal), from his mother’s face m her tones of voice, in Iicr 
frowns and smiles, 


there exists 

A virtue 'which irradiates and exalts 

All objects through all intercourse of sense. 

No outcast he, bewildered and depress'd. 

Along his infant veins are interfus'd 
The gravitation and the filtil bond 
Of nature, that conect hnn with the world. 

— Such, verily, is the first 
Poetic spirit of our hunum life. 

Poetic plaiting is threefold there is the duality we have dis- 
cussed of the meaningful words and there is “the fiUal bond” that 
connects us with “this active universe,” which, if we will take in- 
terfusion seriously and considerately enough, weaves that duahty 
The strength of a passage comes from all three from the phonologic 
and morphologic network linking words with words (their rhyme 
fields, root-branching, and so on), from the semantic network of 
substitutions, opposmons, implicanons (and how much more) which 
by countless routes links every word with every other, and from 
the mutual control of the contexts* (recurrences of utterances in 
situations) which give all reference and concern to whatever may 
be uttered Through these threefold ways language has built up 
Its strange power If I may quote some sentences I wrote some 
tune ago 

So far from verbal language being a “compromise for a language 
of intuition” (T E Huime’s misleading phrase) — a thin, but better- 
than nothing, substitute for real experience, — language, well used, 
IS a completion and does what the mtuinons of sensauon by them 


2 See The Meanmg of Meanmg, Appendix B, Interpretation tn Teaching, 
Preface, VIII, IX, Philosophy of Rbetonc, pp 28-42 
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selves cannot do. Words are the meeting points at which regions of 
experience which can never combine in sensation or intuition, come 
together. They are the occasion and the means of that growth which 
is the mind’s endless endeavour to order itself. That is why we have 
language. It is no mere signalling sysrem. It is the instrument of all 
our distinctively human development, of everything in which we 
go beyond the other animals.® 


Structuralists stress for their purposes, for the sake of an oper- 
able technique, opposition (mutual preclusiveness) among linguistic 
elements. For poetics, we need also to note the multiplicity, the 
limitless variety, of the linkages among phrases, the threefold web 
of potential interinanimations. They arc of course dispositional: 
no one is actually aware of more than a very few of them at any 
one time. None the less, these verbal potentials — potentials in a 
sense which loolts for help to the mathematicians’ and the physi- 
cists’ senses — are what the poet works with. 

No one will deny that there are meanings (to call them that: 
virtualities, dispositional conspiracies) which are active before they 
embody themselves. The process of writing a poem— in many in- 
stances — consists of cajoling an unembodied something into its 
incarnation. The formal aspects of poetry — rhyme, meter, et cetera 
— are largely dodges which have been found to be propitious, in 
slowing down selection and widem'ng the scan. Before it has found 
itself in its words by finding the words for itself, that sofnething 
else has as little character, is as indescribable, as a name that we 
are failing to recall. 

One thing, I suggest, is clear and certain as well as lughly fa- 
miliar: it is tested and verified billions of times a minute in human 
experience, entirely trustworthy and reliabie. And %vhat is this re- 
assuring and comfortable truth? It is that ’wbat is said depends on 
bow it is said, and how it is said on wbat is said. What we say and 
How we say it are inseparable— in utterances which are entire. 

There are exceptions — in various measure. Briefly: what can be 
translated in any utterance without change— put into other words, 
into another language ^vithour changes— is a sort of precipitate, 
a derivative from the entire living fluid utterance. There are sci- 


3 Philosophy of Wietoric, pp. 13&-31. Sec on this Allen Tate, Reason in 
Madness, "Literature as ICnowIedgc," p. 55. I am indebted to Air. Tate for 
drawing my attention to die passage. See also, as to mutual control of recur- 
rences of sentences in situation: First Steps m Reading English, English 
Through Pictures, I and II, Pocket Books Inc. 
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cnees, there arc technologies which operate almost exclusively with 
and in such precipitates, they can be translated without trouble you 
can make up new terms, if need be, to fill gaps and so on That 
is one end of a continuous senes — spectrum, shall I call it? At 
the other end is the sort of poetry for which there is cither no 
precipitate — no factual or propositional or directive derivative — 
or what there is that could be separated as such is trivial, negligible. 
In between there arc all sorts of poetry. Near the center there is 
the sort exempUfied in the lines from The Prelude I have quoted, 
where there is a very important propositional precipitate but where 
the interpretations — the further signs and further signs and so on 
— for the parts of the utterance and for their connections with one 
another are not what they arc in the precipitate. The words moder- 
ate one another, give and take among themselves m ways mostly 
beyond the means, as yet, of linguistic analysis 
I am not talking, however, of the future of bnguistic analysis — 
which I imagine as illimitable — but of the future of poetry. The 
great danger there which a crude use of encode and decode, mes- 
sage and signal would bring m would be a recrudescence of the 
separation benveen vjhat is said and the bow of saying it. 

Back to the engineer for a moment His message is typically a 
telegram, or a photographic image (for TV, for example) 
11^^ transforms to suit his channel mto a signal he can send 
eally , he can reverse the transformation process at the Receiver 
end, decode and regain the message WeU and good' 

Contrast that, now, with what happens when an utterance is 
orming here m me and I am trying to speak so that a sufficiently 
similar utterance may arise in you 

We are dealing with whole utterances, mind you, not xvith pre- 
cipitates 


In whole utterances rhythm, stress, intonation, pausmg, the ex- 
pression of a face, gestures are as important as choice of words, all 
these things moderating one another, qualifymg one another, adiust- 
ing one another to the over-aU aim And the over-all aim, xve can 
add, only finds itself through aU this What sort of separation can 
you make here between message and signal^ 

You can’t make any the coming into bemg of the signal is too 
closely mtennammated with the coming mto being of the message 
Ihe more mmutely and imaginauvely we examine the process by 
V c an utterance forms— and, correspondingly, is understood— 
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the more fully we realize how interdependent what and how here 
are. This unity of content and form, of spirit and letter, of intuition 
and expression, is, of course, a perennial theme of criticism and 
of poetry itself. 

O body swayed to music, o brightening glance, 

How can we know the dancer -from the dance! 

The most important thing about poetry, the thing which most 
makes its future a matter of concern, is that it exemplifies this 
interdependence, this unity. It strives to be exemplary in this; it is 
our exemplar — for that land of mutual and just control of part by 
part which is health. 

So now: if we suddenly leap into the middle of this delicate subtle 
mutuality (bull-in-the-china-shop fasliion) with a bad metaphor and 
old error mistaken for a bit of scientific discovery and teach that 
what we do in using language is to make up messages which we 
then encode in words and transmit with our vocal organs . . . and 
so for the other side . . . look what happens: we are flung back 
into what I want to label now (damagingly, destroyingly, I hope) 
as the VULGAR packaging view. 

According to tliis, here’s the poet having a Ipoctic experience! 
poor fellow. (I should put shrieks of derision round every phrase 
of this account.) Then he wraps it up well in a near and elegant 
verbal package — air, damp and rust, mold, moth and fungus 
proof, guaranteed to keep forever . . . and sells us it so! We un- 
wrap it, if we can, and enjoy the contents. We have the Ipoctic 
experience,! believe it or not! 

You may suppose I am pulling your leg. But no. This sort of 
thing, with garnishings, is being served up as the latest word in 
scienrifle theory of communication under cover of talk about mes- 
sage and signal, information, coding and encoding. How is it, I 
wonder, in Toronto? In my classes at Harvard I have for some 
time been meeting graduate students — in good standing and pretty 
certain to climb to important positions in educational administration, 
designing and directing programs of instruction in reading and 
so forth— whose handling of Theory of Communication jargon 
amounts to jusr tJiar. 

Of course, it is an old error— this Vulgar Packaging View— but 
that docs not mean that, under new labels and new management. 
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It won’t be successful Indeed, no, in general, it is the oldest error 
—newly dressed up— that most often get the market iVnd— I an 
sorry as I say it— you can catch both VVordswortli and Shelley 
though not Coleridge, I think, preaclung the Vulgar Packagma 
View like anything ° 

We have, of course, to bear in mind how constantly language 
leads us to talk in ways which do not correspond with our thought 
I wdl borrow a convenient label from Roman Jakobson and call 
It the Sunrise-Sunset, or prc-Copemican, or prc-Einstemian Style 
It may be that many people who use Vulgar Packaging expressions 
redly know better-, ust as people talking of sunset have not for- 
gotten and are not denying, that the Earth rotates I am suggesting, 

nntn ’ r' P<=ople not Only use Vulgar Packaging 

R r' ' “ Vulgar Packaging 

thought And that these people are finding this scientific hnvo 
of 1 errage, iigiial, and so on an intellectual Godsend 

h Le! r ^ “‘‘""'“"ding and command of tomiage 
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sivelv' Manamiw tR* l^m to comprehend more comprehen- 
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ffiat— not as a then^^ '"'F ^ tntan, can’t mean, and should mean — 
“f acmaTconLl-H ‘’"'y " but as a matter 

into a wav of th 1 “' “t^brngue of poetry If anyone is led 
coiliponjwere a sofrof"'^ P"‘='^=ding. rather-^as though 
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mvite others, some repel .t B^cnin 

has done so much to Ighten us on ^ hi^B 

to the suggesnve example of the nasie It 1. F 

forgotten You don’t know it-exeept perhap^s“l^':: b^i;! 


3 3 ^ Beliefs and the Future of Poetry 

C. But of any name that comes up you know undoubtingly that 
it is NOT THAT. And equaJly, if the name were said, you would 
Icnow it. Here is this vacuum that is so exactly choosy as to what 
could fill it. There are similar exactly choosy relationsliips of partial 
synonymy, modification, implication, opposition, et cetera uniting 
a language in any mind. 

Consider what we know in knowing some part of a language. 
We know to some extent which words will work how with which, 
in the varying vicissitudes in which we meet them and in which 
we may try to use them. Every word, through this potential work, 
this network of possible co-operations, is connected via other words 
with all the rest in a living — growing, changing, decaying — lexical- 
structural would-be system. That system has its claims — as we kno\v 
— to be you, in your case, or me, in mine. I don’t myself support 
these claims, but this much seems certain: the quality of our living 
— not only of our thinking, but for our feeling, desiring, willing and 
the rest — is most intimately mixed up with the state of order-dis- 
order within our lexical-structural would-be system. And Poetry, 
as I have been saying, is our exemplar of that would-be system at 
its most entire — being most itself. 

Perhaps system is too daunting a word; suggesting something 
doctrinaire. The cure is to remember Shakespeare. He is, it seems 
to me, the ink well, the crystal ball in which we may best sec our 
visions of poetry’s future. 

Shakespeare has been — has he not? — the most variously inter- 
preted and interpretable of poets; and, moreover, the most widely 
influential. I connect these tlirce: influence, range of interpretations, 
and the prophetic. This brings me back to my opening point— 
the connection of poetry with prophecy. Poetry offers, with the 
widest scope, exercise in choices. Prophecy demands, with equally 
wide scope, the exercise of choice. They are both concerned- 
acknowledged or unacknowledged — with legislation: what to feel, 
to do, to be, or to try to be. 

So, now, after these preliminaries; three short remarlts on what 
may and should happen to poetry. 

(i) I have dwelt on the dangers of badly applied and misunder- 
stood linguistics. Let me proclaim the hopes that well-applied, wcU- 
understood linguistics might warrant. 

There really have been astounding advances in linguistics in tlic 
last few decades— not only in detailed description, but in principle. 


Siisanne Langer 


THE SYMBOL OF FEELING* 


In the book to which the present one is a sequel there is a chapter 
entitled ‘‘On Significance m Music” The theory of significance 
there developed is a special theory, which does not pretend to any 
further applicaaon than the one made of it in that onginal realm, 
namely music Yet, the more one reflects on the significance of art 
pnerally, the more the music theory appears as a lead And the 
hypothwis certainly suggests itself that the oft-asserted fundamental 
unity o the arcs lies not so much m parallels between their respective 
Clemente or analogies among their techmques, as in the singleness of 
their characteristic import, the meaning of "sigmficance” ^vlth 
respect to any and each of them “Sigmficant Form” (which really 
has significance) is the essence of every art, it is what we mean by 
calling anything “artistic ” 

If the proposed lead wdl not betray us, we have here a prmaple 
1^ ^ ^ ^PP^icd within each separate art gender in 

explaining its peculiar choice and use of materials, a critenon of 

f m any realm, a 

frKorrr "“'y of =■“ '>>= '■ns (without necessitanng 

requoted from Mrs Lantrer’^ Ph.i^ above selections are 
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of art as such, wherein the several arts may be distinguished as well 
as connected, and almost any philosophical problems they present — 
problems of their relative values, their special powers or limitations, 
their social function, their connection with dream and fantasy or 
w’ith actuality, etc., etc. — ^may be tackled with some hope of decision. 
The proper way to construct a general theory is by generalization 
of a special one; and I believe the analysis of musical significance in 
Philosophy in a New Key is capable of such generalization, and of 
furnishing a valid theory of significance for the whole Parnassus. 

The study of musical significance grew out of a prior philosophical 
reflection on the meaning of the very popular term “expression.” 
In the literature of aesthetics this word holds a prominent place; or 
rather, it holds prominent places, for it is employed in more titan 
one sense and consequently changes its meaning from one book to 
another, and sometimes even from passage to passage in a single 
work. Sometimes writers who are actually in close agreement use it 
in incompatible ways, and literally contradict each other's state- 
ments, yet actually do not become aware of this fact, because each 
will read the word as the other intended it, not as he really used 
it where it happens to occur. Thus Roger Fry tried to elucidate 
Clive Bell’s famous but cryptic phrase, “Significant Form," by 
identifying it with Flaubert’s “expression of the Idea”; and Bell 
probably subscribes fully to Fry’s exegesis, as far as it goes (wluch, 
as Fry remarlcs, is unfortunately not very far, since the “Idea” is 
the next hurdle). Yet Bell himself, trying to explain his meaning, 
says; “It is useless to go to a picture gallery in search of expression; 
you must go in search of Significant Form.” Of course Bell is 
thinking here of “expression” in an entirely different sense. Perhaps 
he means that you should not look for the artist's re/f-expression, 
i.e. for a record of his emotions. Yet this reading is doubtful, for 
elsewhere in the same book he says: “It seems to me possible, though 
by no means certain, that created form moves us so profoundly 
because it expresses the emotion of its creator.” Now, is the emotion 
of the creator the “Idea” in Flaubert’s sense, or is it not? Or docs 
the same work have, perhaps, two different e.\pressive functions? 
And what about the land we must not look for in a picture gallery? 

We may, of course, look for any kind of c.xprcssion we like, and 
there is even a fair chance that, whatever it be, we shall find it. A 
work of art is often a spontaneous expression of feeling, i.c., a 
symptom of the artist’s state of mind. If it represents human beings 
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It IS probably also a rendering of some sort of facial expression which 
suggests the feehngs those beings are supposed to have Moreover, 
It may be said to “express,” m another sense, the life of the society 
from which it stems, namely to tndteate customs, dress, behavior, 
and to reflect confusion or decorum, violence or peace And besides 
ail these things it is sure to express the unconscious wishes and 
mghtmarcs of its author All these dungs may be found in museums 
and galleries if we choose to note them 
But they may also be found m wastebaskets and in the margins of 
schoolboolcs This does not mean that someone has discarded a work 
of art, or produced one when he was bored with long division It 
merely means that all drawings, utterances, gestures, or personal 
records of any sort express feelings, beliefs, social conditions, and 
interesting neuroses, “expression” in any of these senses is not 
pecubar to art, and consequendy is not what makes for artisDc 
value 


Artistic significance, or “expression of the Idea,” is “expression” 
m still a different sense and, mdecd, a radically different one In all 
the contexts mentioned above, the art work or other object func- 
tioned as a sign that pointed to some matter of fact — how someone 
f^elt, what he bebeved, when and where he bved, or what bedeviled 
of an tdea^ even m orinary usage, where 
the idea has no capital /, does not refer to the signific function, 
le t e indication of a fact by some natural symptom or invented 
signa t usually refers to the prime purpose of language, which is 
iscourse, the presentation of mere ideas When we say that some- 
t mg IS well expressed, we do not necessarily believe the expressed 
1 ea to re er to our present situation, or even to be true, but only to 
be given clearly and objeenvely for contemplation Such “expres 
Sion is t e unction of symbols articulation and presentation of 
concepts Herein symbols differ radicaUy from signals ^ A signal is 
comprehended if it serves to make us notice the object or situation 
It bespeaks A symbol is understood when we conceive the idea 
it presents 


Signs, Lansmgs “l! Charles W Morns in 
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The logical difference between signals and symbols is sufficiently 
explained, I think, in Philosophy in a New Key to require no repeti- 
tion here, although much more could be said about it than that 
rather general little treatise undertook to say. Here, as there, I shall 
go on to a consequent of the logical studies, a theory of significance 
that points the contrast between the functions of art and of dis- 
course, respectively; but this time with reference to all the arts, not 
only the non-verbal and essentially non-representative art of music. 

The theory of music, however, is our point of departure, where- 
fore it may be briefly recapitulated here as it finally stood in the 
earlier book: 

The tonal structures we call “music” bear a close logical 
similarity to the forms of human feeling — forms of growth and of 
attenuation, flowing and stowing, conflict and resolution, speed, 
arrest, terrific excitement, calm, or subtle activation and dreamy 
lapses — not joy and sorrow perhaps, but the poignancy of either 
and both — the greatness and brevity and eternal passing of every- 
thing vitally felt. Such is the pattern, or logical form, of sentience; 
and the pattern of music is that same form worked out in pure, 
measured sound and silence. Music is a tonal analogue of emotive 
life. 

Such formal analogy, or congruence of logical structures, is the 
prime requisite for the relation between a symbol and whatever it is 
to mean. The symbol and the object symbolized must have some 
common logical form. 

But purely on the basis of formal analogy, there would be no 
telling which of two congruent structures was the symbol and 
which the meaning, since the relation of congruence, or formal 
likeness, is symmetrical, i.e. it works both ways. (If John looks so 
much like James that you can’t tell him from James, then you can't 
tell James from John, either.) There must be a motive for choosing, 
as beoveen nvo entities or two systems, one to be the symbol of 
the other. Usually the decisive reason is that one is easier to perceive 
and handle than the other. Now sounds are much easier to produce, 
combine, perceive, and identify, than feelings. Forms of sendcncc 
occur only in the course of nature, but musical forms may be in- 
vented and intoned at will. Their general pattern may be reincar- 
nated again and again by repeated performance. The effect is 
actually never quite the same even though the physical repetition 
may be exact, as in recorded music, because tiie exact degree of 
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one’s familiarity with a passage affects the experience of it, and this 
factor can never be made permanent Yet within a fairly wide range 
such variations are, happily, unimportant To some musical forms 
even much less subtle changes are not really disturbing, for instance 
certain differences of instnimcntaDon and even, within limits, of 
pitch or tempo To others, they arc fatal But m the mam, sound 
is a negotiable medium, capable of voluntary composition and 
repetition, whereas feeling is not, this trait recommends tonal 
structures for symbolic purposes 

Furthermore, a symbol is used to articulate ideas of something 
we wish to think about, and until we have a fairly adequate symbol- 
ism we cannot think about it So interest always plays a major part 
m making one thing, or realm of things, the meaning of something 
else, the symbol or system of symbols 

Sound, as a sheer sensory factor in experience, may be soothing or 
excitmg, pleasing or torturing, but so arc the factors of taste, smell, 
and touch Selecting and exploiting such somatic influences is self- 
indulgence, a very different thing from art An enlightened society 
usually has some means, public or private, to support its artists, 
because their work is regarded as a spiritual triumph and a claim 
to greatness for the whole tnbe But mere epicures would hardly 
achieve such fame Even chefs, perfumers, and upholsterers, who 
produce the means of sensory pleasure for others, are not rated as 
the torchbearers of culture and inspired creators Only their oxvn 
advertisements bestow such titles on them If music, patterned 
sound, had no other oflice than to stimulate and soothe our nerves, 
pleasing our ears as well combined foods our palates, it might be 
highly popular, but never culturally important Its histone de 
velopment would be too tnvial a subject to engage many people in 
its lifelong study, though a few desperate PhD theses might be 
wrung from its anecdotal past under the rubric of “social history ” 
And music conservatories would be properly rated exactly like 
cooking schools 

Our mterest m music arises from its intimate relanon to the all- 
important life of feelmg, whatever that relauon may be After much 
debate on current theories, the conclusion reached m Philosophy m 
a New Key is that the function of music is not stimulation of feeling, 
but expression of it, and furthermore, not the symptomatic expres 
Sion of feelings that beset the composer but a symbohe expression 
of the forms of sentience as he understands them It bespeaks his 
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imagination of feelings rather than his own emotional state, and 
expresses what he hiows about the so-cailed “inner life”; and this 
may exceed his personal case, because music is a symbolic form to 
him through which he may learn as well as utter ideas of human 
sensibility. 

There are many difficulties involved in the assumption that music 
is a symbol, because we are so deeply impressed with the paragon 
of symbolic form, namely language, that we naturally carry its 
characteristics over into our conceptions and expectations of any 
other mode. Yet music is not a kind of language. Its significance is 
really something different from what is traditionally and properly 
called “meaning." Perhaps the logicians and positivistic philosophers 
who have objected to the term “implicit meaning,” on the ground 
that “meaning" properly so-called is always explicable, definable, 
and translatable, are prompted by a perfectly rational desire to keep 
so difficult a term free from any further entanglements and sources 
of confusion; and if this can be done without barring the concept 
Itself which I have designated as “implicit meaning" it certainly 
seems the part of wisdom to accept their strictures. 

Probably the readiest way to undenrand the precise nature of 
musical symbolization is to consider the characteristics of language 
and then, by comparison and contrast, note the different structure 
of music, and the consequent differences and similarities between the 
respective functions of those two logical forms. Because the prime 
purpose of language is discourse, the conceptual framework that has 
developed under its influence is known as “discursive reason." 
Usually, when one spealts of “reason” at all, one tacitly assumes its 
discursive pattern. But in a broader sense any appreciation of form, 
any awareness of patterns in experience, is “reason”; and discourse 
with all its refinements (e.g. mathematical symbolism, which is an 
e.xtension of language) is only one possible pattern. For practical 
communication, scientific knowledge, and philosophical thought it 
is the only instrument we have. But on just that account there arc 
whole domains of experience that pliilosophcrs deem “ineffable." If 
those domains appear to anyone the most important, that person is 
naturally inclined to condemn philosophy and science as barren 
and false. To such an evaluation one is entitled; not, however, to 
the claim of a better way to philosophical truth through instinct, 
intuition, feeling, or what have you. Intuition is the basic process of 
all understanding, just as operative in discursive thought as in dear 
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sense perception and immediate judgment, there will be more to 
say about that presently. But it is no substitute for discursive logic 
in the malang of any theory, contingent or transcendental. 

The difference between discursive and non-discursivc logical 
forms, their respective advantages and limitations, and their con- 
sequent symbolic uses liave already been discussed in tlie previous 
book, but because the theory, there developed, of music as a sym- 
bolic form IS our starting point here for a whole philosophy of art, 
the underlying semantic principles should perhaps be exphcitly re- 
called first 


In language, wluch is the most amazing symbolic system humamty 
has invented, separate words are assigned to separately conceived 
Items in experience on a basis of simple, one-to-one correlation A 
word that is not composite (made of two or more independently 
meaningful vocables, such as ‘‘omni-potent,” “com-posite”) may 
be assigned to mean any object taken as one We may even, by fiat, 
ta « a word like ommpotcnr,” and regarding it as one, assign it a 
connottuon that is not composite, for instance by naming a race 
horse Ornnipotent” Thus Praiscgod Barbon ("Barebonw”) was 
being although his name is a composite word He 
^ u “If-Christ had not-come-into-the-world-thou- 

wouldst have-been-damned" The simple correlation benveen a 
e an Its c^rer held here between a whole sentence taken as one 
or an an o ject to which it was arbitrarily assigned Any symbol 
that names something is “taken as one”, so is the object A “crowd” 
IS a lot of people, but taken as a lot, 1 e as one crowd 
WP ?r correlate symbols and concepts m this simple fashion 

tn them as we hke A word or mark used arbitrarily 

f ^ ^ connote somethmg may be called an associative symbol, 
as spends entirely on association As soon, however, 

somerhinn-^ denote different things are used m combination, 

comnlevfc*^ combined The whole 

connn^^l^. ^ ° 1 because the combination of words brmgs their 

plex of id^ t^ogether m a complex, too, and this com 

loiows the ogous to the word complex To anyone who 

Praisecrnd’ constituent words m the name of 

is a senrencp is likely to sound absurd, because it 

plex concent rhp^ ^^‘^‘^epts associated with the words form a com- 
rhe wn d ^ which arc related in a pattern analogous to 

the word-pattern Word-meanings and grammancal forms, or rules 
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for word-using, may be freely assigned; but once they are accepted, 
propositions emerge automatically as the meanings of sentences. One 
may say that the elements of propositions are named by words, but 
propositions themselves are articulated by sentences. 

A complex symbol such as a sentence, or a map (whose outlines 
correspond formally to the vastly greater outlines of a country), or 
a graph (analogous, perhaps, to invisible conditions, the rise and fall 
of prices, the progress of an epidemic) is an articulate form. Its 
characteristic symbolic function is what I call logical expressioti. It 
expresses relations; and it may “mean” — connote or denote — any 
complex of elements that is of the same articulate form as the symbol, 
the form which the symbol “expresses.” 

Music, like language, is an articulate form. Its parts not only fuse 
together to yield a greater entity, but in so doing they maintain 
some degree of separate existence, and the sensuous character of each 
element is affected by its function in the complex whole. This means 
that the greater entity we call a composition is not merely produced 
by mixture, like a new color made by mixing paints, but is articu- 
lated, i.e. its internal structure is given to our perception. 

Why, then, is it not a language of feeling, as It has often been 
called.^ Because its elements are not words— independent associative 
symbols with a reference fixed by convention. Only as an articulate 
form is it found to fit anything; and since there is no meaning 
assigned to any of its parts, it lacla one of the basic characteristics of 
language — fixed association, and therewith a single, unequivocal 
reference. We are always free to fill its subtle articulate forms with 
any meaning that fits them; that is, it may convey an idea of any- 
thing conceivable in its logical image. So, although we do receive it 
as a significant form, and comprehend the processes of life and 
sentience through its audible, dynamic pattern, it is not a language, 
because it has no vocabulary. 

Perhaps, in the same spirit of strict nomenclature, one really 
should not refer to its content as “meaning,” cither. Just as music is 
only loosely and inexactly called a language, so its symbolic function 
is only loosely called meaning, because the factor of conventional 
reference is missing from it. In Philosophy in a N evi Key music was 
called an “unconsummated” symbol.* But meaning, in the usual 
sense recognized in semantics, includes the condition of conventional 

2 Harvard Uni\crsity Press edition, p. Ho; N'ew American Library 
(Mentor) edition, p. 19;. 
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reference, or consummation of the symbolic relationship Music has 
wiporty and this import is the pattern of senucnce the pattern of 
life Itself, as it is felt aod directly known Let us therefore m 11 the 
sigmficance of music its “vital import^’ instead of “meaning, using 
“vital” not as a vague laudatory term, but as a qualifying adjective 
restricting the relevance of “import" to the dynamism of subjective 
experience 

So much, then, for the theory of music, music is “significant 
form,” and its sigmficance is that of a symbol, a highly araculated 
sensuous object, which by virtue of its dynamic structure can express 
the forms of vital experience which language is peculiarly unfit to 
convey Feehng, life, motion and emotion constitute its import 
Here, in rough outline, is the special theory of music which may, 
I heheve, be generahzed to yield a theory of art as such The basic 
concept IS the articulate but non discursive form having import 
without conventional reference, and therefore presenting itself not 
as a symbol m the ordinary sense, but as a “significant form,” m 
which the factor of significance is not logically discriminated, but 
IS felt as a quality rather than recogmzed as a function If this basic 
concept be applicable to all products of what we call “the arts,” 
1 e if all works of art may be regarded as significant forms in 
exactly the same sense as musical works, then all the essential 
propositions in the theory of music may be extended to the other 
arts, for they all define or elucidate the nature of the symbol and its 
import 

That crucial generalization is already given by sheer circumstance 
for the very term “significant form” was originally introduced m 
connection with other arts than music, in the development of 
another special theory, all that has so far been written about it was 
supposed to apply primarily, if not solely, to visual arts Chve Bell, 
who coined the phrase, is an art critic, and (by his own testimony) 
not a musician His own introduction of the term is given m the 
f oUowmg words 

Every one speaks of ‘ art,” making a mental classificauon by which 
he distinguishes the class ‘ works of art ’ from all other classes What 
is the justification of this classificauon^ There must be some one 
quality without which a work of art cannot exist, possessing which, m 
the least degree, no work is altogether worthless What is this quahty’ 
What quality is shared by all objects tiiat provoke our aestheuc emo- 
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tions? What quality is common to Santa Sophia and the Windows at 
Chartres, Mexican sculpture, a Persian bowl, Chinese carpets, Giotto’s 
frescoes at Padua, and the masterpieces of Poussin, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, and Cezanne? Only one answer seems possible — significant 
form. In each, lines and colours combined in a particular way, certain 
forms and relations of forms, sdr our aesthetic emotions. TTiese re- 
lations and combinations of lines and colours, these aesthetically 
moving forms, I call “Significant Form”; and “Significant Form” is 
the one quality common to all works of visual art.® 

Bell is convinced that the business of aesthetics is to contemplate 
the aesthetic emotion and its object, the work of art, and that the 
reason why certain objects move us as they do lies beyond the 
confines of aesthetics.^ If that were so, there would be little of 
interest to contemplate. It seems to me that the reason for our im- 
mediate recognition of “significant form” is the heart of the aestheti- 
cal problem; and Bell himself has given several hints of a solution, 
although his perfectly justified dread of heuristic theories of art 
kept him from following out his own observations. But, in the 
light of the music theory that culminates in the concept of “signifi- 
cant form,” perhaps the hints in his art theory are enough. 

“Before we feel an aesthetic emotion for a combination of forms,” 
he says (only to withdraw hastily, even before the end of the para- 
graph, from any philosophical commitment) “do we not perceive 
intellectually the rightness and necessity of the combination.^ If we 
do, it would explain the fact that passing rapidly through a room we 
recognize a picture to be good, although we cannot say that it has 
provoked much emotion. We seem to have recognized intellectually 
the rightness of its forms without staying to fix our attention, and 
collect, as it were, their emotional significance. If this were so, it 
would be permissible to inquire whether it was the forms themselves 
or our perception of their rightness and necessity tliat caused aes- 
thetic emotion.”® 

Certainly “righmess and necessity” arc properties with philosoph- 
ical implications, and the perception of them a more telling inci- 
dent than an inexplicable emotion. To recognize tliat something 
is right and necessary is a rational act, no matter how spontaneous 


p. 8. 

* lbid^ p. 10. 
0 Ibid^ p. Jtf. 
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and immediate the recogmtion may be, it pomts to an intellectual 
principle in artisDC judgment, and a rational basis for the feeling Bell 
calls “the aesthetic emotion ** This emoaon is, I think, a result of 
artistic perception, as he suggested in the passage quoted above, it 
IS a personal reaction to the discovery of “rightness and necessity” in 
the sensuous forms that evoke it Whenever we experience it we are 
in the presence of Art, i e of “significant form ” He himself has 
identified it as the same expcnencc in art appreciation and in pure 
musical hearing, although he says he has rarely achieved it musi- 
cally But if It IS common to visual and tonal arts, and if indeed 
It bespeaks the artistic value of its object, it offers another point 
of support for the theory that sigmficant form is the essence 
of all art. 

That, however, is about all that it offers Bell’s assertion that every 
theory of art must begin with the contemplation of “the aesthetic 
emotion,” and that, mdeed, nothing else is really the business of 
aesthetics,® seems to me entirely wrong To dwell on one’s state 
of nund in the presence of a work docs not further one’s under- 
standmg of the work and its value The quesDon of what gives 
one the emotion is exactly the question of what makes the object 
artistic, and that, to my mind, is where philosophical art theory 
begins 

The concept of sigmficant form as an articulate expression of 
feeUng, reflectmg the verbally meffable and therefore unknown forms 
of sentience, offers at least a starting pomt for such mquixies All amc- 
ulacion IS difficult, exacting, and ingemous, the makmg of a symbol 
requires craftsmanship as truly as the makmg of a convement bowl 
or an efficient paddle, and the techmques of expression are even 
more important social traditions than the skills of self preservation, 
which an intelhgent being can evolve by himself, at least in rudi- 
mentary Ways, to meet a given situation The fundamental techmque 
of expression — language — is somethmg we all have to learn by ex- 
ample and practice, i e by conscious or unconscious training ^ Peo- 
ple whose speech training has been very casual are less sensitive to 
what IS exact and fitting for the expression of an idea t han those of 
culavated habit, not only with re^d to arbitrary rules of usage, 
but in respect of logical Tightness and necessity of expression, le* 

® See note 4 abo\e 

7 Cf Nezj Key, Chap v, Language ’ 
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saying what they mean and not something else. Similarly, I believe, 
all making of expressive form is a craft. Therefore the normal evolu- 
tion of art is in close association with practical sidlls — building, 
ceramics, weaving, carving, and magical practices of which the 
average civilized person no longer knows the importance;® and 
therefore, also, sensitivity to the rightness and necessity of visual or 
musical forms is apt to be more pronounced and sure in persons of 
some artistic training than in those who have only a bowing 
acquaintance with the arts. Technique is the means to the creation 
of expressive form, the symbol of sentience; the art process is the ap- 
plication of some human skill to this essential purpose. 

At this point I will make bold to offer a definition of art, which 
serves to distinguish a “work of art” from anything else in the 
world, and at the same time to show why, and how, a utilitarian 
object may be also a work of art; and how a work of so-called 
“pure” art may fail of its purpose and be simply bad, just as a shoe 
that cannot be worn is simply bad by failing of its purpose. It serves, 
moreover, to establish the relation of art to physical skill, or mak- 
ing, on the one hand, and to feeling and expression on the other. 
Here is the tentative definition, on which the following chapters are 
built: Art is the creation of forms symbolic of human feeling. 

The word “creation” is introduced here with full awareness 
of its problematical character. There is a definite reason to say a 
craftsman produces goods, but creates a thing of beauty; a builder 
erects a house, but creates an edifice if the house is a real work of 
architecture, however modest. An artifact as such is merely a com- 
bination of material parts, or a modification of a natural object to 
suit human purposes. It is not a creation, but an arrangement of given 
factors. A work of art, on the other hand, is more than an "arrange- 
ment” of given things — even quaiitadvc dungs. Something emerges 
from the arrangement of tones or colors, which was not there be- 
fore, and this, rather than the arranged material, is the symbol of 
sentience. 

The making of this expressive form is the creative process that 
enlists a man’s utmost technical skill in the service of his utmost con- 
ceptual power, imagination. Not the invention of new original turns, 
nor the adoption of novel themes, merits the word creative, but 

8 Yet a pervasive magical interest has piotwhly been die rnmral tie bctuccii 
practical fitness and expressiveness in pmnidve arufaccs. See iVrui hey, chap. 

£c, “The Genesis of Anisdc Import.’* 
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the ntalting of any work symbolic of feeling, even in the most 
canonical context and manner A thousand people may have used 
every device and convention of it before A Greek vase was almost 
always a creation, althougli its form was traditional and its decora- 
tion deviated but little from that of its numberless forerunners The 
creative principle, nonetheless, was probably acuve in it from the 
first tlirow of the clay. 

To expound that principle, and develop it in each autonomous 
realm of art, is the only way to justify the definition, wluch really 
IS a philosophical theory of arc in mimaturc . . . 


It IS a ciuious fact that people who spend them lives in closest 
contact with the arts— artists, to whom the apprcciaaon of beauty 
IS certainly a contmual and "immediate” experience— do not assume 
and culnvate the “aesthenc attitude ” To them, the artistic value of 

fi,’“ T'' ‘>nd con- 

th?w ’ first, unaware of the 

non 7. ^y there, in a secondary posi- 

Looenma “ 7' 7^”"® “ ‘"gtossed in interesting hlk or 

happemngs, if it becomes too insistent to be ignored, they may 

thanTh7d.strf7"'“ th7ob eit S-t« 

who dttcfnn? T"" '' “"’P'“ '' percipient 

s^cSul It K“™Tr “rt wLh, If it 

“e7it ’ a ‘''f '™rld, he merely 

sees It as it is presented to him 

“ tendency to appear thus dissociated 
c7els77“ The most immediate impression it 

liTon eXd “ th” 7" ‘■“fi'y-tfic impression of an d- 

c77nmmfl ^ 1 u"®’ =‘«ement, or flow of sound that 

absent Them nlih representation tt 

Tot a bTn7 ® ” ffgned_m a lovely textde, a 

e'T asT:Sbiyrrth'r Is f ^ 

plausible narrative Where an expert7nC7a T.' “ 
non perceives immediately a “nghmess and^ne 
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“semhhnrp” “,11.,... » « “wuiiy aesenbed as “strangeness, 

“trenspaxency,” “autonomy,” or “self-suf- 

This detachment from aetuahty, the “otherness” that gives even 
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a bona fide product like a building or a vase some aura of illusion, 
IS a crucial factor, indicative of the very nature of art. It is neither 
chance nor caprice that has led aesthedcians again and again to take 
account of it (and in a period dominated by a psychologisdc out- 
look, to seek the explanation in a state of mind). In the element of 
unreality, which has alternately troubled and delighted them, lies 
the clue to a very deep and essendal problem: the problem of cre- 
ativity. 

What is “created” in a work of art? More than people generally 
realize when they speak of “being creative,” or refer to the charac- 
ters in a novel as the author’s “creations.” More than a delightful 
combination of sensory elements; far more than any reflection or 
“interpretation” of objects, people, events— the figments that artists 
use in their demiurgic work, and that have made some acstheticians 
refer to such work as “re-creation” rather than genuine creation. 
But an object that already exists — a vase of flowers, a living person 
— cannot be re-crcated. It would have to be destroyed to be re- 
created. Besides, a picture is neither a person nor a vase of flowers. 

It is an image, created for the first time out of things that arc not 
imaginal, but quite realistic — canvas or paper, and paints or carbon 
or ink. 

It is natural enough, perhaps, for naive reflection to center first of 
all round the relationship between an image and its objectj and 
equally natural to treat a picture, statue, or a graphic description 
as an imitation of reality’. The surprising thing is that long after 
art theory had passed the naive stage, and every serious thinker 
realized that imitation was neither the aim nor the measure of 
artistic creation, the traffic of the image with its model kept its 
central place among philosophical problems of art. It has figured 
as the question of form and content, of interpretation, of idealiza- 
tion, of belief and make-believe, and of impression and expression. 
Yet the idea of copying nature is not even applicable to all the arts. 
What does a building copy? On what given object docs one model 
a melody? 

A problem that will not die after philosophers have condemned it 
as irrelevant has still a gadfly mistion in the intellectual world. Its 
significance merely is bigger, in fact, than any of its formulations. 

So here: the plulosopliical issue that is usually conceived in terms of 
image and object is really concerned witli the nature of images as 
such and their essential difference from actualities. The difference is 
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functional, consequently real objects, funcuonmg in a way that is 
normal for images, may assume a purely imaginal status That is 
why the character of an illusion may cling to works of art tliat do 
not represent anything Imitation of other things is not the essenaal 
power of images, though it is a very important one by virtue of 
which the whole problem of fact and fiction originally came into the 
compass of our philosophical tlioughc. But the true power of the 
image lies m the fact that it is an abstraction, a symbol, the bearer 
of an idea 

How can a work of art that docs not represent anytiung — a build- 
mg, a pot, a patterned textile — be called an imaged It becomes an 
image when it presents itself purely to our vision, i c as a sheer 
visual form instead of a locally and pracDcally related object. If we 
receive it as a completely visual thmg, we abstract its appearance 
from Its material existence What we sec m this way becomes 
simply a thing of vision — a form, an image It detaches itself from 
Its actual setting and acquires a different context. 

An image in this sense, something that exists only for perception, 
abstracted from the physical and causal order, is the artist’s creation 
The image presented on a canvas is not a new “thing” among the 
things m the studio The canvas was there, the paints were there, 
the painter has not added to them Some excellent critics, and paint- 
ers too, speak of his “arranging * forms and colors, and regard the 
resultant work primarily as an “arrangement.” Whistler seems to 

ve thought in these terms about his paintmgs But even the forms 
are not phenomena in the order of actual tilings, as spots on a table- 
cloth are, the forms m a design— no matter how abstract— have a 
hfe that does not belong to mere spots Something arises from the 
process of arranging colors on a surface, something that is created, 
not just gathered and set in a new order that is the image It 
emerges suddenly from the disposition of the pigments, and with 
Its advent the very existence of the canvas and of the pamt “ar- 
ranged on It seems to be abrogated, those actual objects become 
difficult to perceive m their own nght A new appearance has super- 
seded their natural aspect 

An image is, indeed, a purely virtual “object ” Its importance bes 
m the fact that we do not ’ 


, , , guide us to something tangible 

and practical, but treat it as a complete entity with only visual at- 
tributes and relanons It has no others, its visible character is its 
entire being 
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Tlie most strildng virtual objects in the natural world are optical 
—perfectly definite visible “things” that prove to be intangible, such 
as rainbows and mirages. Many people, therefore, regard an image 
or illusion as necessarily something visual. This conceptual limita- 
tion has even led some Hterary critics, who recognize the essentially 
imaginal character of poetry, to suppose that poets must be visual- 
minded people, and to judge that figures of speech which do not 
conjure up visual imagery are not truly poetic.® F. C. Prescott, with 
consistency that borders on the heroic, regards “The quality of 
mercy is not strained" as unpoetic because it suggests notliing 
visible.^® But the poetic image, is, in fact, not a painter’s image at 
all. The exact difference, which is great and far-reaching, will be 
discussed in the following chapters; what concerns us right here 
is the broader meaning of “image” that accounts for the genuinely 
artistic character of non-visual arts without any reference to word 
painting, or other substitute for spreading pigments on a surface 
to make people see pictures. 

The word “image” is almost inseparably wedded to the sense of 
sight because our stock e.xample of it is the loolung-glass world that 
gives us a visible copy of the things opposite the mirror without a 
tactual or other sensory replica of them. But some of the alterna- 
tive words that have been used to denote the virtual character of 
so-called “aesthetic objects” escape this association. Carl Gustav 
Jung, for instance, speaks of it as “semblance.” His exemplary case 
of iUusion is not the reflected image, but the dream; and in a dream 
there are sounds, smells, feeUngs, happenings, intentions, dangers 
— all sorts of invisible elements — as well as sights, and all arc 
equally unreal by the measures of public fact. Dreams do not 
consist entirely of images, but every tiling in tlicm is imaginary.. 
The music heard in a dream comes from a virtual piano under tiic 
hands of an apparent musician; the whole e.\-pcricncc is a semblance 
of events. It may be as vivid as any reality, yet it is what Scliiller 
called “Schein.” 

Schiller was the first thinker who saw what really makes “Schein,” 
or semblance, important for art; the fact that it liberates perception 
and \vith it, the power of conception— from all practical pur- 

a See, for example, Rcmy de Gourmont, Le problctue du style, cspcciill/ 
p. 47, where die author declares that the only people who can “write" arc 
visual-minded people. 

10 The Poetic Mind, p. 49. 
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poses, and lets the mind dwell on the sheer appearance of things. 
The function of artistic illusion is not “make-believe,” as many 
philosophers and psychologists assume, but the very opposite, dis- 
engagement from belief — the contemplation of sensory qualities 
without their usual meanings of “Here’s that chair,” “That’s my 
telephone,” “These figures ought to add up to the bank’s state- 
ment,” etc. The knowledge that what is before us has no practical 
significance in the world is what enables us to give attention to its 
appearance as such. 

Everything has an aspect of appearance as well as of causal im- 
portance. Even so non-sensuous a thing as a fact or a possibility ap- 
pears this way to one person and that way to another. That is its 
“semblance,” whereby it may “resemble” other tilings, and — where 
the semblance is used to mislead judgment about its causal properties 

is said to “dissemble” its nature. Where we know that an “object” 
consists entirely in its semblance, that apart from its appearance it 
has no cohesion and unity — like a rainbow, or a shadow — we call 
it a merely virtual object, or an illusion. In this literal sense a picture 
IS an illusion; we see a face, a flower, a vista of sea or land, etc., 
and know that if we stretched out our hand to it we would touch 
a surface smeared with paint. 

The object seen is given only to the sense of sight. That is the 
chief purpose of “mutation,” or “objective” painting. To present 
things to sight which are known to be illusion is a ready (though 
by no means necessary) way to abstract visible forms from their 
usual context. 

^ Normally, of course, semblance is not misleading; a thing is what 
It seeins. But even where there is no deception, it may happen that 
an object a vase, for instance, or a building — arrests one sense so 
exclusively that it seems to be given to that sense alone, and all its 
other properties become irrelevant. It is quite honestly there, but is 
vnportant oTAy for (say) its visual character. Then we are prone 
to accept it as a vision; there is such a concentration on appearance 
that one has a sense of seeing sheer appearances— that is, a sense of 

Herein lies the “umeaUty” of arc that tinges even perfectly real 
objects like pots, textiles, and temples. Whether we deal with actual 
illusions or with such quasi-illusions made by artistic emphasis, what 
is presented is, m either case, just what Schiller called “Schein”; and 
a pure semblance, or “Schein,” among the husky substantial replies 
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of the natural world, is a strange guest. Strangeness, separateness, 
otherness — call it what you wU — ^is its obvious lot. 

The semblance of a thing, thus thrown into relief, is its direct 
aesthetic quality. According to several eminent critics, this is what 
the artist tries to reveal for its own sake. But the emphasis on 
quality, or essence, is really only a stage in artistic conception. It is 
the maldng of a ratified element that serves, in its turn, for the 
malting of something else — the imaginal art work itself. And this 
form is the non-discursive but articulate symbol of feeling. . . . 



John Hospers 


IMPLIED TRUTHS 
IN LITERATURE* 


Many things have been identified as “the function of art” to ex- 
press emouons, to edify or ennoble mankind, to promote com- 
munism, to bnng about a moral society But among the functions it 
has often been supposed to have is to give us truth This claim 
for art was made by Aristotle when he said that art (poetry) gives 
m umversal truth, and a long hne of critics and philosophers smee 
Aristotle has defended this view 

When one examines this claim, however, it seems highly peculiar 
One would have thought that the task of the natural sciences was 
to give us truth m the form of general laws and theories about the 
physical umverse, of history, to give us truth about what has hap- 
pene in the past, and of philosophy, to give us truth about — well, 
opimons differ on this point Perhaps even aesthetics gives us truth 
about the arts, but what is it that the arts give us truth about^ 


II 


One of the arts at any rate, hterature, uses words as its medium, 
and thus It can make statements, therefore, it would seem, it is in 


• From The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Crtucism, Vol XIX No s Fall 
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an excellent position to make true statements, that is, to state truths. 
Whether true or false, statements do indeed occur in literature, 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the graz/e is not its goal. 

“Daji thou an, to dust returneth" 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

If a poem is defined as whatever doesn’t extend all the way across 
the page, the above passage may be called poetry. But whether or 
not one decides to call it poetry, one could not ask for a more out- 
right statement anywhere. Many statements occurring in poetry 
are undoubtedly true; so it can hardly be denied that poetry gives 
us truth in tins sense. 

Of course, it is not always clear what the sentences in poems mean: 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the lohtte radiance of eternity. 

True or false? We muse first know what is being stated. Some would 
say that nobody can tell for sure what is being stated; others would 
say that this is not a statement at all, that we are merely being 
regaled with exotic images. No doubt this sometimes occurs; 
whether the above couplet is a case of it is for critics to determine. 
When it does occur, no question of truth, of course arises. Nor does 
it arise in the case of sentences which contain only exclamations, sug- 
gestions, commands, or questions. 

Such sentences, however, constitute only a small minority of the 
sentences in literature, as in daily discourse. For tlie vast remainder, 
questions of truth do arise. Some of these questions, as we shall 
see, are extremely puzzling. But it is important at the outset that 
we should not dismiss literature as “non-cognitive.” (i) First, we 
cannot easily rele'gatc poetry to the category of “emotive language. 

Stars, 1 have seen than fall. 

And ishen they drop and die, 

No star is lost at all 
From all the star-sown sky. 

The tears of all that be 
Help not the primal fault. 

It rains into the sea. 

And still the sea is salt. 
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These lines of Housman arc, to be sure, deeply moving. But to 
understand their meaning we do not suddenly have to “shift gears” 
from ordinary discourse into an entirely different domain (or “func- 
tion”) of language. We understand what tlicsc sentences mean as 
we understand any other sentences in the language. They have 
meaning — or, if one wants the usual qualifying adjective, “descrip- 
tive meaning” — just as non-poedc sentences do. Perhaps the author 
of them is expressing a feeling, but this docs not prevent liim from 
maldng statements which he believes to be true. In daily life also 
we often express feelings by making truc-or-falsc statements: “I 
wish the war would end,” “She*s changed so much in the last few 
years,” and so on. Whether the author uses the sentence to express 
a feeling (or to arouse feeling in otlicrs) is sometliing we would 
have to ask the author to discover. Whether the sentence contains 
a true or false statement, however, is something for wliich we ex- 
amine not the author but the sentence itself. The words, especially 
in the combinations and juxtapositions we find them in the poem, 
may, then, move us emotionally, as do many expressions of deep 
feeling, but this does not prevent them from being true or false. 
(2) Nor do they fall into the category that lias sometimes been 
called pictorial meaning.” It is true that a poem may present us 
with an interesting array of mental pictures, but this is sometliing 
that may or may not occur, depending on the pictorial capacities 
o the reader; and many readers who have no mental pictures at 
all while reading poems still claim that they get the full impact of 
t e poems. Even the use of metaphor, which is so important in 
poetry that poetry has often been defined in terms of it, does not 
imply that language is being used pictorially. Some metaphors evoke 
no pictures whatever, and even if one claims that they should, the 
tact IS that metaphor is not to be defined in terms of mental pic- 
tures but m terms of linguistic devices. The whole attempt to rele- 
pte pocl^ to the realms of “emotive meaning” or “pictorial mean- 
ing IS, I believe, a mistake. ^ 


To be sure, the sentences in poetry are richer in suggestion than 
most of the sentences we utter, but this does not makeILm “mean” 
m a different way; it only shows that we respond to them somewhat 
differently We are moved, but not (usually) to action. When 
we rea t at oor Tom s a-cold,” we do not go out to fetch a 
blanket, nor do we gather flowers to put on CordeUa’s casket. But 
the problem of how we do or should respond to various linguistic 
utterances (to religious language, to political soeeches. m ^^Mtements 
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in textbooks, etc.)— and our responses are varied indeed— is not to 
be confused with understanding the meaning of these utterances. 
The meaning of a sentence does not vary with the use to which 
it happens to be put on a particular occasion. In particular, the 
meaning does not vary with either (a) the feelings of the speaker, 
which it may express, or (b) the response which it evokes in the 
listener. If two readers respond differently to the same sentence, this 
does not show that the sentence has two different meanings. Talk 
about “emotive meaning” would be far less misleading if the term 
“meaning” were scrapped in favor of the term “effects.” A sentence 
in a poem may powerfully affect the emotions, but it does not 
follow that its meaning is “emotive.” (The term “emotive” is mis- 
leading even in describing the effects. As the term “emotive” is 
ordinarily used, at any rate, I would suggest that the language of 
poetry is considerably more emotive in its effects than the tele- 
phone directory, somewhat more emotive than scientific treatises 
not quite as emotive as day-to-day conversations — consisting as 
they usually do of an inelegant mixture of assertion, persuasion 
suggestion, and loaded languap—and not nearly as emotive as prop- 
aganda or the language of political and moral persuasion.) 

Let us say no more about the explicit statements that occur in 
literature. Some of them may well be true, and may thus give us 
knowledge we did not previously possess, whether or not the im- 
parting of such knowledge was the intent of the author when he 
wrote.^ The main problem that confronts us now has to do not 
with explicit statements, but with statements wliich the author 
nowhere makes. 


We are probably convinced that the novels of Balzac give us a 
reasonably accurate picture of certain aspects of life in Paris in the 
early nineteenth century, that in fact they were intended to do 
this; but whether or not they were so intended, they do Yet we do 
not encounter, on reading uny of there novels, any sentence such 


as “Tliis is a true picture of life in Paris in 


sere it.” Nor do the novels of Thomas Hardy 


my time; I do hereby as- 


contain sentences 


iThe language of fiction seems to raise special r • u 

Hamlet was the prince of Dcnmart? Of cooL- iust teS^’ " 'iT' 
can it be tnic, since there never was a Hamlet at S? Bin f iS 

Shakespeare's Hamlet star prince of Dcnimtic, was^t*^he>^'x! hca 

dealt with abundantly m the recent literature (Sea Ider. 

aler/ierirr, pp. 4— 4M. ami the numetoT“fc- 

pp. 441-443, 446-447.) Once the peculiar loin'c of fi * in 

ifcared up. no special problem of truth, I thiidk, ath« sentences h 
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telling us what Hardy’s view of life and human destiny was, yet, 
from the way the novels are plotted, and the chance character of 
the events upon which the major developments turn, even the least 
percepnve reader, before he finishes even one of the novels, has a 
pretty good idea of what that view was Psychological novels 
customarily contain many remarks describing the psychological 
traits of the characters, these arc stated, but what seems actually to 
be the concern of such novels is not singular proposiQons about the 
characters but general, even universal, propositions about human 
nature, yet none of these general proposmons is stated outright^ 
These statements often seem to contain the most important things 
in the novel, and are often the novel’s chief eveuse for existing, yet 
they seem to operate entirely behind the scenes The most im- 
portant statements, views, theoncs in a work of literature arc seldom 
stated m so many words What is more natural, then, than to say 
that they are implied^ 

We can say it, and doubtless it is true The difficulty, however, 
IS to ^ck down the relevant meaning of the term “imply ” The 
logic-book senses of imphcaoon will not suffice here There are, of 
course, statements m works of literature which imply other 
^ anywhere else If the sentence “Jones 

is a father occurred m a novel, it would surely imply “Jones is a 
|mle And if we read “If Snuth was surpre^ed, he gave no sign 
of It and were later told that Smith was snrpnsed (on this 
e occasion) ut gave no sign of it, we could accuse the author 
f mconsistency m his narrative But this is hardly the kmd of case 
we Me mterested m here What those who talk about imphed truths 
all ^ seldom individual propositions at 

tin^. ^ segments of a work of hteramre. some- 

orono^m ffiaina, as all together implying certam 

S ‘ of such a claJ/what sense 
01 imply IS being used> 


Let us try a few obvious candidates Perhaps what you imply is 

not actually sa y it. IS someone says to a student in a somewtot sar- 

cellently desimbed^bv^Mom^^^ observauons of Marcel Proust are ex- 

Truth m Literature,” 
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castic tone of voice after an examination, “Some people don’t do 
their own work,” the student may retort, “Are you implying that 
I cheat? The proposition “You cheat” is the one he meant to 
convey to the student, though without having said it. Similarly, 
when 1 say during a miserable rain, ^Tovely weather, isn’t it?” I 
may be said to imply (intend) the opposite of what I said— what I 
meant to communicate to my hearer is that the weather is foul. 
So, it may be said, it can be the same in a work of literature. When 
we say that the author implied this proposition even though he did 
not state it, perhaps we mean simply that this is the proposition 
he wanted or intended to get across to his hearers through his work. 

Why should people say one thing and mean (intend) another, 
either in daily conversation or in works of literature? Why should 
the proposition they most want to impress upon their hearers or 
readers be never stated? Because, surely, they can often impress 
it on their readers with greater force and effectiveness by tliis 
means. When Jonathan Swift wrote A Alodest Proposal, liis words 
would not have been so devastatingly effective had he said outright 
what he meant; he said, with multiphed examples, just the opposite. 
Sometimes, indeed, when an author has meant to communicate 
something throughout an entire work, and then goes on to say it 
explicidy, we are pained and disappointed. “The President of the 
Immortals had had his sport with Tcss,” wrote Thomas Hardy, 
thus spoiling at the end (as G)lling\vood quite righdy, I think, 
points out in a different connection) the effect of what was other- 
wise a fine novel. The reader who has not surmised for himself by 
page 300 that this is what Hardy wants to communicate to us, 
hardly deserves to be told it at the end. 

But this sense of “imply” is subject to an interesting objection. 
The test of whether a given proposition is implied in a work of 
art, as thus far explained, is simply whether the artist meant to 
communicate it to liis audience by means of the work. If p is the 
proposition he meant to convey, then p is the proposition implied 
in the work. But can’t the artist be wrong? Suppose he meant to 
convey one proposition, p, but didn t succeed, or succeeded in 
conveying to his readers another one, which he never intended or 
even thought of. And if all readers agree that .7 is tlie proposition 
implied, are we sriU to say that k is p that is implied because the 
author said so? 

The main trouble here is tliat what is implied (in iliis seme) seems 
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to require no connection with the words and sentences that arc 
actually to be found in the work of literature If Hardy (in a docu- 
ment )ust discovered) were to tell us that what he meant to con- 
vey m his novels is that humamty is nearing perfection, then this 
is implied m the novels, even though the novels seem to contradict 
such an assertion utterly at e\ cry point If the poet says sincerely that 
what he meant to say in the poem is that reality is circular (and 
artists have said stranger tlungs than this about their work), then 
this proposition is what is imphed in the poem, and if the poet 
changes his mmd and says that what he meant to convey is that blue 
is seven, then this (if it can be called a proposition at all) is im- 
plied He said that he meant p or <7, but does it follow that p or 
q IS implied^ Is he the final test^ We might read the poem till dooms- 
day without any such noaon entering our heads as that reality is 
circular, but, one might say, this only shows that the poet did 
not succeed in communicating this proposition to us, not that he 
did not mean to commumcate it, and thus far what he meant to 
commumcate has been the test of what proposition or propositions 
are implied ^ ‘ 


Let us, then, try to find a criterion of implication other than what 
the artist meant or wanted to convey, following the hint just 
given, why not say that the entenon is what proposition he suc- 
ceeded in conveying^ What he meant to convey and what he did 
actually convey to his readers may, after all, be two very different 
thmgs ^ 

But now another objecaon occurs at once here the criterion of 
what IS implied does not depend on the author, but it does depend on 

s readers If the poem does not succeed m commumcatmg to the 
readers proposition p, then the poem does not imply p Moreover, it 
may imply one proposmon to one 
reader and a very different one (or none at aU) to another reader, or 
even to the same reader at a different time If the audience is dull, 
stupid, or sleepy, no proposition is imphed no matter how much the 
poet meant to convey one and how much care he took to convey 
it, while if the audience is sensitive, alert, and imagmative, that same 
poem may imply a whole host of proposmons, mcluding many that 
never occurred to the poet at all or to any reader but Znc This is. 
to say the least, an extremely relativisuc land of implying Surely, 
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one is tempted to say, a proposition is implied or it is not, and 
whether it is or is not doesn’t vary with the intelligence or imagina- 
tive capacity of the audience or whether they have just been fed 
tranquillizing pills and taken the road to Miltown. I do not deny 
that we can, if we please, use the word “imply” in this sense, but 
I doubt very much whether it is a sense which anyone ever gives 
the word in practice, and it is certainly not a sense which (once 
we realize what it involves) would be at all acceptable to those who 
speak of propositions as being implied in works of literature. 

V 

The trouble with the attempts at pinpointing the notion of implica- 
tion we have considered thus far is that whether or not something 
is implied is determined by the artist’s intention or by the audience’s 
response, but not by the work of art itself. We want to be able 
to say that something is implied even though the author may not 
intend it and be quite unaware of it, and even though the audience 
may be so unperceptive as not to grasp it. In that way we shall at 
least be released from having to know the author’s intentions to 
know what is implied. 

Let us begin again with our previous example. “Some people 
don’t do their own work,” the person says to the student in an 
accusing tone of voice. Doubtless he intended to accuse him of 
cheating. But one might well allege that quite apart from tliis, he 
implied it; by what he said, by his tone of voice, by the whole con- 
te.xt of the utterance (in connection with having finished an ex- 
amination, and so on). A speaker uttering these words in this tone 
and in tliis context does, we would say, imply this, and if he later 
says that he didn’t imply it because he didn’t intend to, tlus docs 
not exonerate him from the charge of implying it just the same. 

It is surely this sense tliat G. E. Moore had in mind when he gave 
his classic example of implication: when I say that I went to the 
pictures last Tuesday, I thereby imply that I bcUevc that I went. 

Of course I did not say that I believed it; this is no part of the 
statement I made, and one cannot formally deduce the proposition 
that I believed I went (.;) from the proposition that I went (p). 

It is not the proposition per sc that implies tlus, but my utterance 
of the proposition, in a normal tone of voice, without evidence of 
joking or playing tricks on my listener. I do imply q when I utter 
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p iti this way, in that anyone who knows the language and can 
interpret facial expression and manner is enrn/ed, by virtue of all 
these, to infer 5 If I later disavow this and claim that I was only 
exercising my vocal cords, I would not be excused (say, in a court 
of law) from having implied q m my utterance “But you impUed 
that you believed it by what you said and the way you said ir 
So you did unply it, whether you intended to or not ” 

Can we apply this land of implication to works of literature^ 
There is one difficulty at the outset there is an enormous difference 
between htcrature and the examples we have just considered from 
everyday conversaoon, m that when Jones spcalcs to us, we have 
not only his spoken utterance to go by but all the other cues such 
as his facial expression and gestures and tone of voice and the en- 
vironmental curcumstances accompanj mg the utterance When 
Jones writes a letter, however, we have only his written word as a 
guide There are many inferences we might make if we satJ him 
speaking that we are unable to make when we have before us onl) 
the sentences he has recorded There are not as many clues in the 
written word alone This makes things more difficult, but sail, it is 
not as if there were tio clues What a person writes give us 
good evidence of what he thinks or believes, even thougli he no- 
where tells us that he thmks or beheves these ihmgs 
Works of hterature, of course, are a special case of the written 
word, and we can sometimes make inferences from them We can 
infer many things about Theodore Dreiser’s behefs, without know- 
ing anything about him as a man, by readmg his novels that his 
view of life was (roughly) matcnalisdc, that he saw man as a 
pawn of destmy, caught m a tangled web of circumstances not of 
his own making which nevertheless lead him to his doom, that he 
was a champion of the underdog and the downtrodden, a humam- 
tanan, even a sentimentalise. How can we mfer these things’ By 
observing carefully which passages contain the greatest passion and 
intensity, which themes arc most often reiterated, how the plot is 
made to evolve, xvhich characters are treated with the greatest 
sympathy, and so on There are coundess clues m the novels them- 
selves that we could cite as evidence for the author’s behefs (Not 
for the truth of the behefs, but for the truth of the proposition 
that the author entertamed them.) And there are no contrary clues 
From observing all this, xve can say with considerable coiiidence 
that the work implies that the auffior had these behefs We ai6 
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entitled to make this inference, even if by some chance it should 
turn out that he actually did not have these beliefs. The belief-clues 
are still there, even if (though this would be surprising, for nor- 
mally they would not get there if he had not purposely put 
them there) the beliefs in this case did nor exist. (A somewhat 
analogous kind of case is well known in discussion of scientific 
method: our judgment tliat the next raven will be black is one 
we are entitled to make on the basis of the thousands of ravens 
already observed to be black and the absence of any contrary 
cases; and we are justified in making this inference, even if the 
next raven should turn out to be an albino.) 

“Perhaps, however,” an objector may say, “the point is not so 
much that the author believed this as that he wants us to believe it. 
As long as he can make us believe ir, his own beliefs are irrelevant.” 
This introduces the topic of the aesthetic relevance of belief, which 
is not my subject now. But I would venture this suggestion: Perhaps 
it doesn’t matter whether the author believed p. But neither is it 
necessary, for understanding a work of literature, that ive believe 
what tlte author may have wanted us to believe. Some would say that 
if we are in a state of belief or conviction, we are already far removed 
from a state of aesthetic receptivity. Do we know what beliefs 
Shakespeare had, or what beliefs (if any) he was trying to instill 
in us? And as far as the appreciation of his plays is concerned, who 
cares? There are many beliefs stated by the characters in Sluke- 
speare’s plays; but these cannot all be Shakespeare’s beliefs, unless 
Shakespeare was pathologically addicted to changing his mind, for 
they constantly conflict with one another; nor can they all be our 
beliefs, unless we are so irrational as to believe whatever wc hear 
regardless of whether it contradicts what we heard just before. 
Rather, it is necessary that wc understand the beliefs to which 
the characters give voice, that we appreciate why they believe it, 
and what difference it makes to their motivation and behavior in tlic 
drama. 

Whatever wc may conclude, then, about the relevance of the 
author’s beliefs, we can sometimes make highly probable inferences 
as to wlut they were; and ^vhc^ wc do so, wc can correctly say 
that the author was, in his written work, implying that he had 
these beliefs. Bur if wc can infer wliat Iris beliefs were, \vhy not 
his feelings, his attitudes, his intentions? Such inferences again arc 
vulnerable, but they can often be nude — perhaps not with Shake- 
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speare, but with Dreiser. The written word often contains intent- 
clues as well as bchcf-clucs 

Much of the writing of literary cntics is given over to discovering 
from these clues, what tlic author’s intentions were (sometimes 
exclusively from these, and not from independent sources outside 
the work) The critic becomes a kind of sleuth, and from a careful 
readmg of the work he tells us what the author probably felt or 
intended Is this going back to intentions again^ Not in the same 
way as before Here we are not concerned with what he intended 
— 1 e in his intentions apart from the work— but with what he im- 
plied in the work about lus intentions (Not that there is anj thing 
sinful about discovering his intentions through outside sources, such 
as his autobiography If wc want to know what his intentions were, 
the work itself may offer no clues to this, and wc Iiave to 
discover it in other waj,s There is no “fallacy” involved in this 
We are in no position to cut ourselves off a priori from sources of 
information which may turn out to be useful, and jf the author- 
outside ^ work— can enlighten us, wc arc cheating only ourselves 
if we refuse to accept this source of enlightenment. And if one ob- 
)ecK, But if you have to go outside the work to the artist to find 
such clues, the work is not self-sufficient, autonomous, etc , for the 
mtenaons should be embodied m the work and be wholly inferrable 
from It,” we can reply that this is a counsel of perfection Works 
o art may not be entirely self-sufficient — whatever exactly that is 
there appears to be no compelling reason why they 
s ou e Gin we deny that some worlcs, at any rate, mean more 
to us than they would if we had no such outside Uowledge^ ) 

wor of literature may also provide clues about the author’s 
unconscious intenuons, and a erme weU versed in psychiatry may 
discover them Just as we say m daily hfe that a*^ man doK not 
mtend consciously, to be unpleasantly aggressive, he nevertheless 
has many such unconscious intentions (he says things in a hostile 
manner without meaning to and unconsciously chooses situations 
for saying them that would strike any observer as calculated to 
arouse resenment), so we may make similar discovenes from the 
wntten word, though it takes someone who is both a sensitive erme 
and an astute psycluatrist to do this (When Ernest Jones attempts 
it with Hamlet, 1 find his conclusions convmcmg, but when EUa 
Freeman Sharpe attempts it with King Lear, I do not) When 
this is well done, we have not merely a senes of mferences about the 
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authors personality — which would be of interest principally to 
clinicians — but clues to the interpretation of a work, or at least 
ail interpretation of a work, which might otherwise have puzzled 
us forever. 

One final point; although we sometimes draw inferences from 
works of literature to their authors, it may happen that we think we 
are doing this when we are actually doing sometliing else.^ Suppose 
that on walldng through an empty building I see written on 
the blackboard a great many incendiary remarks and obscene 
epithets. I do not know who the author is, and presumably the words 
were not intended specifically for me. I may suspect that the au- 
thor had vitriolic feelings when he wrote it, but this is not the in- 
ference that I normally make. He may have written it as a joke, 
or at random as a kind of verbal doodling, or seriously for someone’s 
attention; I do not loiow. Accordingly I do not infer anything 
at all about the author. I conclude only that inflammatory language 
is being used — no matter by whom or for what purpose. Nor do 
I infer this; this language is inflammatory, and I do not so much 
infer this as recognize it as such; I make no inferences from it 
whatever. 

Wc are sometimes in this situation with regard to works of 
literature. When we see the line “I fall upon the thorns of life! I 
bleed!” whether or not we know that Shelley wrote it, we can say 
that the lines are despairing in character. This is what they arc, and 
they remain so even if neither Shelley nor the reader was despair- 
ing. We simply recognize them as lines of a certain character; the 
word “despairing” refers to a property of the poem, not of its 
author. Often what may first pass as inductive inference to proposi- 
tions about the author is not only not inductive but is not inference 
at all. 

VI 

But let us have an end of intentions. We have considered how an 
author’s work, or parts thereof, can be said to imply that the author 
had certain beliefs, attitudes, or intentions. But this is not the end 
of the matter. Does not a work of literature often imply proposi- 
tions, not about its author, but about the world, about human life, 
human traits, the human situation, the cosmos? Through reading 
the work wc somehow arriv'c at clicsc propositions — not the rather 


3 This point was suggested to me by Professor Isabel Hungcrland. 
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incidental proposition that the author believed them, although we 
may infer this also (We might say m sucli cases, not that the 
author implied this or that of his work, but that the lery viords 
imply It But this distinction is not a sharp one, and I am not sure 
how far we would have to stretch our ordinary use of such expres- 
sions in order to make such a distinction sharp )* 

Before trying to be more precise about this, I shall give a few ex- 
amples of sentences implying propositions which arc never stated and 
which have nothing to do with the speaker's beliefs A reporter 
aslts an anthropologist, “Would you say that the Bongoese arc a clean 
people^” and the anthropologist replies, “I would not say that 
the Bongoese are clean ” Note that he did not say that they were uot 
clean, he said only what he would not say — he would not say 
that they were clean, but he would not say that they were not 
clean either, perhaps he knew notlung one way or the other about 
the Bongoese But though he did not say they were not clean, it does 
seem plausible to hold that the sentence wjpites this to anyone who 
IS at all aware of the English idiom (whether or not the speaker 
intended any such thing) Or, the physician says, “Yes, of course 
the patient died I wasn’t his physician ” He does not say that the 
patient would have hved if he had been the patient’s physician, 
but this certainly seems to be what is implied (Note that what 
the sentence imphes is that the patient died because this man was 
not his physician, not that the physician believed that the patient 
died because he was not the physician ) 

There is surely a relation here which m daily life we do not 
hesitate to call implication Nor is it bizarre or mysterious, it is a 
garden variety sort of thing which we constantly recognize What 
exactly does it consist in^ There does not seem to be any term 
(other than imphcation” itself) that describes it precisely, it seems 
to be closest to what, in one sense, we call suggestion ^ Statements 
often suggest other statements, which need not at all be about the 
person who utters them “They had children and got married’ 
suggests that they had illegitimate children, even though the utter- 
ance was a slip of the tongue and the order of the two clauses should 
have been rev ersed “He saw the dragon and feU down dead ’ sug- 


^See Alax Black, Presupposition and Implication, m S Uveda (ed), d 

to the Phaosophy of Science {Tokyo, 

See Monroe C ^Sitdsley, AestbetteSf p 123 
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gests, though it does not state, that he fell down dead because he 
saw the dragon. What is actually said is usually very limited, and 
when pressure is applied it tends to narrow still further; “Did he ac~ 
tually say he was going to till you? True, he said he was going to 
make mincemeat out of you, but . . And as our conception of 
what was actually said narrows, our conception of what was im- 
plied (suggested) tends to expand. 

Why not conclude, then, that literature implies many propositions 
in the sense of suggesting them? The word “suggest,” however, 
as it is presently employed, is not quite tailor-made for this job; 

(1) The word “suggest” ordinarily has a far wider range 
than that of “imply” as we are now considering it. “To me this poem 
suggests the sounding surf, tropical islands, wine-red sunsets . . 
This is a perfectly legitimafe sense of “suggest,” one in which what is 
suggested is not a proposition at all, and it is not at all synonymous 
with “imply.” Is this because what the poem suggests here is not a 
proposition? No, for most of the cases in which what is suggested is 
a proposition will not do either; “To me this play suggests that the 
hero was struggling, afraid to face the truth about lumsclf, trying 
to repress it without knowing it himself . . This may indeed be 
what the play suggests to a particular reader, and it may do so even 
if the reader is just “imagining things” and there is not the slightest 
textual basis for such a claim. What a line suggests to you, it may 
not suggest to me; in our ordinary use of “suggest” there is virtually 
unlimited subjectivity, whether what is suggested is or is not a 
proposition. But this is not true of the cases we are now concerned 
with. I want to say that a line suggests this or that, not to you or to 
me, bur suggests, period; or at least that it suggests it to anyone who 
understands the words and is acquainted with the idiom of the 
language. “They had cldldren and got tnirried,” though it docs 
not say that they had illegitimate children, docs suggest this, 
and if a person docs not catch the suggestion (whether it is an 
intentional one on the part of the speaker or not), he is stupid or 
blind to any subtlety of linguistic expression. If we continue to 
use “suggest,” tlicn, wc shall have to limit its application rather 
arbitrarily to these “objective” cases, excluding the to-you-but-not- 
to-me cases. And in view of our common use of tliis term, it is dif- 
ficult to make this stricture stick. 

( 2 ) Even when the stricture is accepted, the term “suggest” 
seems unsatisfactorj' for another reason: it is far too pallid, too va- 
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nilla-flavorcd Ti\c term “suggestion” suggests (') something not 
quite there, lurlang in the background, or visible through the 
trees if one squints But works of literature, as well as sentences in 
daily discourse, may suggest m a far stronger way than this The 
implied proposition, or thesis, or moral, of the work (when there 
IS one), far from being “suggested” in this way, may be the most 
prominent dung in it, it may leap out at you, scream at you, bowl 
you over. Shall we say that Ibsen*$ A DolPs House only suggests 
that a woman should develop her personality and have a life 
of her own as much as her Imsband, or that Swift’s A Modest Pro- 
posal only suggests that perhaps England was not treating Ireland 
m a humane manner^ Perhaps wc should say, not that these proposi- 
tions are suggested by the work, but that they arc wtimated by it.® 
Or perhaps simply, “He said it all right, but not in so many words*” 
Snll, subject to these severe limitations, and because “imply” 
seems to have no ready synonym for this context, let us proceed 
with “suggest ” Swift’s A Modest Proposal is an instance of irony 
Must irony be defined intenoonalisocally, as saying the opposite 
of what one intends^ The disadvantage of this is, of course, that to 
know whether a given work was iromcal, one would have to know 
whether it was so intended It seems preferable to define “irony” as 
implying (suggesting) the opposite of what one says One can c\en 
apply this to parody, which is often used as an mcontrovernble 
example of a genre in which reference to the author’s intention 
w indispensable “To know that something is a parody, you have to 
know whether the author meant to parody this or that If he didn’t, 
you can hardly criticize him for failmg to do somethmg he didn’t in- 
tend to do In the intentionalistic sense, this is true, but we ca7t 
cnticize the work for not suggestmg an interpretation other than 
t e one it bears on its face A good parody always contains count- 
less such marks, whether or not the author so mtended 

rustratmg and at the same time fasemaong aspect of complex 
wor of literature is their resistance to a single mterpretation, m 
t at many propositions seems to be implied, some of them con- 
tra ctmg others The work would be far less rich in texture without 
this fea^e Nor need any of the conflictmg interpretauons be 
wrong, both of two contradictory propositions may really be sug- 
ges^d by a work of literature, and though of course they cannot 
both be true, they may both really be implied, and both may hve 

® This term was suggested to me by Professor Max Black 
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in aesthetic harmony in the same work, giving it a kind of 
piquancy by the very tension which is thus set up. How is Paradise 
Lost to be interpreted? There is some evidence in the text that 
man’s fall is a dire catastrophe, a work of Satan in defiance of 
God; there is other evidence that the entire series of events was fore- 
ordained by omnipotence, and thus, in view of divine benevolence, 
not a catastrophe at all; and there is some evidence tliat man’s state 
after the Fall is much better, in that he has free-will in a sense 
which he lacked before (“a paradise within thee, happier farr”). 
It is, I think, only of marginal interest to ask, what did Milton be- 
lieve? or what did Milton intend? The question is: Regardless of 
what he believed or intended, what beUefs got embodied in the 
poem? Which propositions arc stated, and what further ones arc 
implied? 

One fruitful field of suggested propositions is the following: Works 
of literature are able, through the delineation of character and 
the setting forth of situations which are followed through in 
the details of the plot, to suggest hypotheses about human behavior, 
human motivation, human actions, and sometimes about the social 
structure. In doing so it doubtless enters upon the domain of the 
die social sciences; but in the present undeveloped state of these 
sciences, I do not think chat a bit of supplementadon from the 
literary artists (who arc, at the least, excellent observers of the 
human scene) will be thought to crowd the scientists unduly. 

In any event, many writers have believed themselves, and with 
good reason, to be commentators on and interpreters of human 
behavior and the social situation in their time. Zola certainly 
considered himself to be one, and John Dos Passes another. 
Works of literature may suggest hypotheses of various kinds. 
Some are empirical in character — for example, Tolstoys IFar and 
Peace, even apart from the cxplicidy stated philosophy of historj* 
at the end, suggests a hypothesis about the genesis of great events 
in history in relation to their leaders; and Dreiser s novels suggest 
scmi-cnipirical and scmi-mctaphysical hypotheses about the help- 
lessness of human beings caught In a web of circumstances beyond 
their control and carried on willy-nQIy to their destruction. Many 
worlcs of literature suggest what one might call moral hypotheses 

Dostoyevsky, George Eliot, Victor Hugo. Works of literature 

do nor, of course, tvr/fy these hypotheses; that is the task of the 
empirical sciences. But they can suggest hypotheses wluch may be 
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empirically fruitful, and tius is, of course, a far more difficult task 
than verification. 

Now, what has all this to do with the topic of truth in literature, 
with which we began^ Simply this we were loolting for proposi- 
tions, and especially true propositions, in worl *5 of literature, 
other than exphcitly stated ones And we have found, first, that 
uorlvs of literature may provide us with evidence for propositions 
about the author’s beliefs, attitudes, and intentions, thus entitling 
us to infer these propositions, and, second, that quite apart from 
any reference to their authors, these works may suggest or intimate 
(say without saying) numerous propositions which arc not about 
the author but about the world, about the subject-matter of the 
work Itself And since some of these suggested propositions are 
doubtless true, we have here, surely, an important sense of truth 
in literature, and one which it seems to me that many critics who 
have made claims for truth in literature have had in mind 
Without being fully aware of it 

Two final precautions (i) I am not saying that truth in litera- 
ture IS an important feature of these works aesthetically On this 
point, as far as the present paper is concerned, I am quite content to 
agree with Professor Arnold Isenberg when he says, “What is so 
glorious about truth= Why should a quality which all except the de- 
mented commonly attain m the greater number of their ideas be 
considered so precious as to increase the stature of a Milton or a 
Beethoven if it can be asenbed to him^’’^ Though in fact I would 
not go so far as this, the matter would have to be separately argued 
( oughly, I would hold that the thesis implied in a work of litera- 
ture may be the most important smgle feature of that work, and that 
it may be an important thesis, never before thought of by anyone, 
but not that we must accept the thesis sss true) (2) Nor am I saymg 
1 1 e aut or of the work of hterature means to assert the proposi- 
tions e implies He may, and m most cases he certainly does, wish 
to assert t em, or he would not have taken such pains to suggest 
them, but to has to be discovered by checking the relevant data 
(including the work itself) that will enlighten us about the author’s 
beliefs I am saying only that a work of literature may imply certain 
proposmons and that these implied propositions may be true, it is 
not even necessary that the author mean to assert that they are true 
1 his too IS a separate consideration 
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The Intention of the Artist 


INTRODUCTION 


The judgments that we make about works of art are neither formal 
truths nor simple expressions of sentiment. They are always open 
to objection, but an objection, if it is to be taken seriously, must be 
more than unelaborated opinion. A critic camiot refuse to adduce 
reasons or justification. To do so would be a breach of the con- 
ventions that govern the discipline of criticism. But there is no 
breach if he does not reply to an objection that offers nothing more 
in its defense than the sinceriiy of the objector; the appropriate 
response on such an occasion is instruction rather than argument. 

Although there is no disagreement about whether artistic judg- 
ments require some kind of jusdfication, there is disagreement about 
what lands of properties can be assigned to works of art and so 
figure in a relevant jusdfication. That disagreement we shall now 
consider. 

First, some broad categories. Let us say that an artistic judgment 
takes the form: This work of art is such-and-such (“such-and- 
such” may include terms of description or evaluadon). And let us 
say that a “bacldng” is whatever is offered in favor of an artistic 
judgment. These categories suggest different ^vays in ^vhich wc 
can counter an artistic judgment. Wc can say that the backing is 
factually false. We can say it is true but not sufficient to support 
die judgment. Or we can say that the backing is simply irrelevant. 

If someone said that Donne’s “The Canonization” is marvelous 
poetry because it is an exquisite delineation of a country scene, wc 
would respond by telling liim, in effect, tliac his backing was false. 
Wc would remind him that “The Canonization" lias nothing to do 
with a country scene; it is about lovers and the features of their 
love that elevate them to a kind of sainthood. That would be an 
example of the first case. 

Suppose, ne.\t, someone argues for die greatness of the same poem 
because of the technically interesting rhymc-schcmc a-b-b-a-c-c- 
c-a-a. That is definitely a property of the poem, and can certainly oc- 
cur in a backing. But rhymc-schcmcs arc not of priimry imporunce 
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and no one would regard any verdict about poetry as adequately 
supported by their citation alone 

In both of these cases the backing was accepted as relevant and 
tlicn refused, m one case because it was false, in the other because it 
was insufficient In both cases it was thought appropriate to enter 
a rejoinder And it is thus that we admit the relevance of a backing 
Othei^vise, we would not bother to answer, we would simply throw 
It out 

But what if someone praised “The Canonization” as great poetry 
because its first edition is now worth five hundred thousand dollars 
This is a case in which we would throw the backing out Wc 
might reply that a backing must refer to the aesthetic properties 
of a poem and we need not show that this backing is false or insuf- 
ficient We need simply disregard it The monetary value of 
a book in which a poem appears is neither a good nor bad reason for 
judging It It IS not a reason at all 

There is another way m which a dispute could arise about the 
suitability of an amsac judgment. Suppose that someone praises the 
poem, citing as a backing the unusually subtle and complex 
imagery of the poem and referring to the fact that the author 
intend^ “die” m the poem to designate not only physical death 
but the culmination of the sexual act The backing might be re- 
jected on the grounds that the author’s intentions are not part of 
the poem, and that if the double sense of “die” is not clear m the 
poem, It cannot be made clear by evidence derived from the biog- 
raphy of Its author But what if the person then answers that the 
intention of the author is a feature of the poem and therefore pro- 
vides acceptable evidence for a cntical analysis of “die”’ Who is 
right’ Is the intenaon inside or outside the poem’ The problems sug- 
gested by these questions cannot be settled by any of the means used 
in the previous examples In the first two cases, the reasons provided 
were clearly relevant— albeit less than adequate as backing And in 
the third case, there was also no problem the reason given was 
clearly irrelevant 

The last example is more troublesome because the dispute 
turns on different views about what is properly a part of a poem 
and whether a property neither clearly relevant nor clearly irrele- 
vant to a poem can serve as a backing There is no dispute over 
whether the author’s intentions suggest to the reader the presence 
of properties in the poem that he has otherwise overlooked but 
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which, once suggested, can be identified by scrutiny of its structure 
and subject-matter. Neither is there dispute over whether evidence 
of intention suggests what might be found in a poem. The point 
of controversy is whether evidence from intention establishes of a 
property that it is a part of a poem. 

An advocate of the view that critics should construe poetry 
through the intentions of the poet might argue that every poem is 
an expression of the self and that therefore the best information 
for construing a poem is biographical. It is easy to think of examples 
which convert such a view into an exercise in intellectual futility. 
Austin Warren, in his important and revealing book on Crashaw,* 
has pointed our that it is difficult to reconcile the loiown tempera- 
ment of the man with the religious complexities of his verse. He 
suggests that Crashaw’s poetry expresses his “creative” and not his 
“private” self. 

If it is the poetry rather than the biography of an author that 
establishes the nature of his creative self, the principle that every 
poem is an instance of self-expression is immune to factual ap- 
praisal. Any evidence that differentiates the kno^vn temperament 
of an author from the character of his poetry would simply be 
relegated to his private self. Accordingly the method for deriving 
the features inherent to the creative self of a poet precludes its use 
as an explanation of the motivational or causal conditions of crea- 
tivity. The factual vacuity of the claim makes it irrelevant also to 
the conduct of criticism, since the method of interpretation that it 
endorses presumes, but cannot affect, the adequacy of a literary 
analysis. 

However, the foregoing arguments are not decisive against the 
use of evidence from intention in support of an artistic judgment. 
Let us restate the points against: i. There is a class of properties 
such that for every poem some of them are inside and some of them 
outside the poem. 2. Among the properties that are inside a poem 
is its language; among the properties that arc outside is the intention 
of the poet. 3. Whatever property counts in favor of a judgment 
about a poem is inside the poem. 4. Therefore evidence from in- 
tention cannot count in favor of sucli a judgment. 

The argument has the defect, however, of presuming chat a work 
of art, like a spatial body, has clearly defined boundaries such tlut 

• Austin \Varrcn, RicbjrJ Craibaa (Am Arbor, 1957). pp. 194-205. 
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any property can be determined either foreign or indigenous Some- 
one might write a letter, for example, saying there was buried 
treasure m my back yard. Were I to c\cavatc, I could resolve any 
suspicions about the veracity of the letter writer. That would con- 
clusively settle the question of whether the treasure, as described, 
was in my back yard We can for this case delimit an area such that 
we can determine for any physical body whether it is or is not a part 
of that area There could be no reasonable doubt that if the treas- 
ure were in my neighbor’s cellar, it would be outside and not inside 
the legal boundaries of my property. And if it were said that the 
letter was not self-confirming, that it suggested and did not establish 
the existence of wliat it described, there could be no reasonable 
doubt about that. 

But a work of art is not my back yard or anything like it. I can 
consult a surveyor, find the boundaries of my property, and cata- 
logue whatever objects fall within the lines But it is a quite different 
and puzzling kind of act to draw a hnc around a poem, catalogue 
whatever class of elements arc encircled, and then conclude of any 
other element that it is not a member of that class 

Yet a standard criGcism of the use of evidence from intention 
seems to presume that the perimeter of a poem can be drawn and 
that after drawing it we shall see “intcnnon” on the outside look- 
ing m Words such as “inside” and “outside” are, however, es- 
pecially misleading m determinations of this kind They impart a 
specious clarity to the other^vlse difficult quesuon of whether in- 
teimon is admissible into poetry as one of its aesthetic propernes 
ough the foregoing remarks may be obvious, they are not 
irrelevant to the quesGon before us Aiguments about the propriety 
of admitting evidence from intention are frequently couched in a 
voca ulaty that pictures works of art as quasi-physical objects with 
the attendant property of determinate boundaries Since critics, in 
the contexts of these discussions, apparently view the discovery of 
such boundanes as the object of their investigations, and smee they 
never find them, the controversies about intention conunue m the 
vain hope that somehow and someday the fog will lift 

More light is thrown on the debate about intention if we look 
for another source It is now a commonplace of aesthencs that the 
rules which pvem the use of “poem” and similar aesthetic words 
are sufficiently flexible and loose so that the words whose apphea- 
ttons they control do not refer on every occasion to an idenncal 
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sector of subject-matter; that is, “poem” has a variety of different, 
albeit related, uses and, as a result, refers differently on different 
occasions. And we cannot say of the different uses, simply because 
they are different, that they are priina facie mistaken and that they 
violate the meaning of “poem.” For example, someone might use 
“poem” so that its meaning includes the intention of the poet; 
someone else, for good reason, might noL And if in such a situation 
a dispute emerges, it would be futile to attempt a reconciliation by 
reciting rules. 

This does not mean that disputes about intention are simply 
semantic, nor that participating in them is, in principle, futile. A 
comparable case from another field illuminates the issue. Suppose 
that a political tract written in seventeenth-century England con- 
tains a word whose meaning has puzzled scholars for generations; 
“blesh,” a word which the writer of the tract uses to describe 
politicians. A student of political science finally unearths a secret 
diary hidden by the author which discloses that the autlior used 
“blesh” to designate corruption. In a sense, we have discovered 
something: that the tract said that politicians are corrupt. But in 
another sense it has not said so. Because of the coined word, no one 
to whom the tract was addressed understood it as saying that 
politicians were corrupt, and in that sense the secret meaning is not 
part of the tract. As a result, the scholar, by incorporadng the dis- 
covered meaning into the tract, is placed in the peculiar position 
of tacitly admitting that the tract said or communicated that wliich 
it did not say or communicate. 

This might lead the scholar to say that what had been dis- 
covered pertained to the document qua autobiography and not qua 
political tract. If a tract is that which communicates the political 
views of its author, then understanding and evaluating it in this 
light requires attention to what it actually communicated and not 
what it might have communicated had a secret meaning been ac- 
cessible. It would be difficult to say at once, for example, that the 
tract was a failure because the views it expressed were concealed 
by a coined word with an inaccessible meaning and that the mean- 
ing in question was part of the tract. In other words, a dispute 
about whether the intended meaning should be incorporated into 
the text would turn not upon the reliability of the author’s diarj’, 
but upon whether it in this w'ay clouded an understanding of the 
tc.\C as political document. 
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In much the same way, a poet may use a word or phrase whose 
meamng baffles his critics, and evidence may eventually be un- 
covered that unravels its sense. If the ascertained meaning is then 
allocated to the poem, the undcrsuinding and evaluation of it should 
take account of the added increment of meaning. Cut a critic may 
hold the view that a poem is a social act, it commumcates and must 
communicate a sense to an audience, and if that is his view of poetry, 
he will be unwilling to agree that an essentially esoteric meamng 
deserves a place in the poem He would otherwise have to describe 
and evaluate the poem m terms that he considers incompatible with 
the nature and objectives of poetry. 

On the other hand, there is the view that poetry is expression of 
self, that it provides clues instrumental to the understanding of 
creative personalmes According to this version, any evidence is 
germane to a poem if it is explicative of an otherwise unclear mean- 
ing, and that meaning, in turn, is part of a poem because it is exphea- 
uve of Its creator 

The arguments about intention thus illustrate di£ercnt views 
about the nature of poetry and arc part of the battleground on 
which the authonty of such views is alternately attacked and de- 
fended They are not silly arguments, although they are unlikely 
to be resolved They will continue as long as we disagree about the 
nature of poetry And that will be a long time 



John Wain, F. W. Bateson, 
W. W. Robson 


"INTENTION” 

AND BLAKE’S JERUSALEM* 


I 

The question of “intention” is one of the most obstinate difficulties 
in literary criticism; that it has received so little formal discussion 
in this country is merely one more indication of tlic policy of 
laissez-faire wliich governs academic thinidng. Most people arc 
familiar with the clumsy but valuable article by Wimsatt and 
Beardsley, “The Intentional Fallacy” (Sevtaiice Revievf, LIV, 3), 
but, although some influential critics have signified assent, nothing 
like general agreement has been reached. Yet the subject is of such 
pervasive significance that even critics who normally show an un- 
usual degree of indifference to the theoretic bases of their craft have 
had to come to some kind of terms with it (c.g. M. R. Ridley, 
Shakespeare's Flays, 1937, pp. 5-d). 

It is probable, in fact, tliat no piece of critical reasoning which 
ignores, or begs the question of, “intention” can really stand up. 
A good recent example occurs on p. 7 of Air. Bateson’s English 
Poetry: A Critical Introduction. Under die heading “The Primacy 
of A leaning," the author is belabouring the modern lack of concern 


• From Essays in Criiicisnt, Vol. U, No. i. January’ igyj, pp. 105-114. Re- 
printed by pennission of die publisher, Basil Blactwcil, Ltd. 
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With what a poem is actually saymg As an example we arc told that 
Blake’s “And did those feet m ancient time” (note the “intcntional- 
ism” implicit in steering clear of the name Jcnisalevi, a title given 
to the poem not by its author but by subsequent editors) has a 
meamng very remote from anything imagined by the “millions” 
who “chant these lines every year” Someone should explain to 
them (1) that the phrase “ancient time” refers to the legend that 
Pythagoras derived his system of philosophy from the British 
druids — the point being that British arosts need feel no undue 
reverence for Greek and Latin models, (11) that “Jerusalem” means, 
not an ideally happy England, but “something much more abstract,” 
and in particular, scxTjal liberty, (111) that by “dark Satanic Mills” 
Blake refers to the altars of the Churches In order to establish this, 
a good deal of proof is needed, and it is accordingly fetched from 
elsewhere m Alilton, and from the Prophetic Books in general (for 
Clouds are a recurrent symbol m the Prophetic Books of the 
Church s repression of the instinctive energies, and gold is generally 
a specifically sexual symbol”) The point about Pythagoras, though 
for all I know it is an agreed fact among Blake scholars, is supported 
by no evidence beyond the information that Milton himself alludes 
to the legend m Areopagttica 

lam far from wishing to dispute that this is the real meamng of 
Blake s verses — if we reserve the term “real” for the meamng which 
the author himself attaches to the work But are we to do so= The 
lines themselves would never, in a thousand years, yield this mean- 
ing, It hi« to be supplied from outside But few would Oppose 
Coleridges “Every work of art must contain within itself the 
reason why it is thus and not otherwise ’ Strictly speakmg, the point 
may not arise, smee the lyric is not m itself a work of art but a part 
o one But does the ‘mtentionalist” assert that no lyric can ever 
be abstracted from a longer work? If it is self sufficient (that is, if 
it yields a paraphrasable meanmg answering the normal demands 
o ogic and syntax) and if — as here — it is mamfestly supenor to the 
rest of the work, what hinders? 

The usual objection to a reading of a poem which obfuscates, 
or Ignores, the author’s meanmg, is that it is an mjusnee to the 
merit of the poem But m this case it seems to be rather an improve- 
ment By what prmciple of htetary criticism wdl the ‘ mtentionalist” 
demonstrate that the srniple surface meamng of these hues is m- 
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ferior to the hotch-potch of alt^, legends and repression-symbols 
that Blake “really meant”? 

I wish only to open the question^ and am sure that many readers 
would be grateful if it could be thrashed out, by authoritative 
critics, in these pages. 

John Wain 


I am not an authoritative critic, but I share Mr. Wain’s concern at 
the muddled thinking that prevails on this issue; I particularly 
welcome his note, since it enables me to define my own position 
in rather different terms from those I used in my booL 
To simplify the discussion, may I confine myself to “dark Satanic 
mills”? And for my own non-expert interpretation of the phrase’s 
meaning, may I now substitute that provided by Northrop Frye 
(Fearful Syuwietry: a Study of Williani Blake, Princeton, 1947, p. 
290); 

The mill also represents the dissolving of “living form,” and the “dark 
Satanic mills” in Blake mean any unimaginative mechanism: the me- 
chanical logical method of Aristotle, the industrial machinery that 
requires slave-labour, the mathemadcal co-ordination of the New- 
tonian universe, the mechanical ability to turn out uninspired arc^ 
anything that compels Albion, of whom Samson is a reminiscence, 
to remain “Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves." 

This, or something not unlike ir, is what the phrase meant to 
Blake — and presumably to such early readers of Milton as Thomas 
Butts. To Mr. Wain, on the other hand, Blake’s mills arc, I suppose, 
a ninctccnth-ccntury textile-factory: “dark" with the soot from 
its steam-engines, “Satanic” because of capitalism’s indifference to 
human suffering. Aesthetically tliis interpretation may perhaps be 
preferable to Blake’s, but if so it derives its beauty from the historical 
accident that Mr. Wain was bom after the Industrial Revolution, 
whereas Blake was born before it. There can be no question of 
Blake or his original readers giving “dark Satanic mills”— in however 
muzzy or subconscious a way — the sense that Mr. Wain prefers. 
There "Oicrc no grim steam-driven textile factories when Blake wrote 
Milton (1800-4), nor apparently did capitalism, as a coherent eco- 
nomic thcor>% ever penetrate his consciousness. To substitute for 
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with what a poem is actually saying. As an example we are told that 
Blake’s “And did those feet in ancient rime” (note the “intcnrional- 
ism” implicit in steering clear of the name Jerusaleni, a title given 
to the poem not by its author but by subsequent editors) has a 
meaning very remote from anything imagined by the “millions” 
who “chant these lines every year.” Someone should explain to 
them (i) that the phrase “ancient time” refers to the legend that 
Pythagoras derived his system of philosophy from the British 
druids — the point being that British artists need feel no undue 
reverence for Greek and Latin models, (ii) that “Jerusalem” means, 
not an ideally happy England, but “something much more abstract,” 
and in particular, sexual liberty, (iii) that by “dark Satanic Mills” 
Blake refers to the altars of the Churches. In order to establish this, 
a good deal of proof is needed, and it is accordingly fetched from 
elsewhere in Milton, and from the Prophetic Books in general (for 
“Clouds are a recurrent symbol in the Prophetic Books of the 
Church’s repression of the instinctive energies, and gold is generally 
a specifically sexual symbol”). The point about Pythagoras, though 
for all I know it is an agreed fact among Blake scholars, is supported 
by no evidence beyond the information that Milton himself alludes 
to the legend in Areopagitica. 

I am far from wishing to dispute chat this is the real meaning of 
Blake’s verses — if we reserve the term “real” for the meaning which 
the author himself attaches to the work. But are we to do so? The 
lines themselves would never, in a thousand years, yield this mean- 
ing; it has to be supplied from outside. But few would oppose 
Coleridge’s “Every work of art must contain within itself the 
teasoa why it is thus and not utheewise.” Sttiedy speaking, the. point 
may not arise, since the lyric is not in itself a work of art but a part 
of one. But does the “intentionalist” assert that no lyric can ever 
be abstracted from a longer work? If it is self-sufficient (that is, if 
it yields a paraphrasable meaning answering the normal demands 
of logic and syntax) and if — as here — it is manifestly superior to the 
rest of the work, what hinders’ 

The usual objection to a reading of a poem which obfuscates, 
or ignores, the author’s meaning, is that it is an injustice to the 
merit of the poem. But in this case it seems to be rather an improve- 
ment. By what principle of literary criticism will the “intentionalist” 
demonstrate that the simple surface meaning of these lines is in- 
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ferior to the hotch-potch of altars, legends and repression-symbols 
thatBJake “really meant”? 

I wish only to open the question, and am sure that many readers 
would be grateful if it could be thrashed out, by authoritative 
critics, in these pages. 

John Wain 


II 

I am not an authoritative critic, but I share Mr. Wain’s concern at 
the muddled thinking that prevails on this issue; I particularly 
welcome his note, since it enables me to define niy own position 
in rather different terms from those I used in my book. 

To simplify the discussion, may I confine myself to “dark Satanic 
mills”? And for my own non-expert interpretation of the phrase’s 
meaning, may I now substitute that provided by Northrop Frye 
(Fearful Syrmnetry: a Study of William Blake, Princeton, 1947, p. 
290): 

The mill also represents the dissolving of “living form,” and the “dark 
Satanic mills” in Blake mean any unimaginadve mechanism: the me- 
chanical logical method of Aristotle, the industrial machinery that 
requires slave-labour, die mathematical co-ordination of the New- 
tonian universe, the mechanical ability to turn out uninspired art— 
anything chat compels Albion, of whom Samson is a reminiscence, 
to remain “Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves.” 

This, or something not unlike it, is what the phrase meant to 
Blake — and presumably to such early readers of Milton as Thomas 
Butts. To Mr. Wain, on the other hand, Blake’s mills are, I suppose, 
a nineteenth-century textile-factory: “dark” with the soot from 
its steam-engines, “Satanic” because of capitalism’s indifference to 
human suffering. Aesthetically this interpretation may perhaps be 
preferable to Blake’s, but if so it derives its beauty from the historical 
accident that Mr. Wain was bom after the Industrial Revolution, 
whereas Blake was born before it. There can be no question of 
Blake or his original readers giving “dark Satanic mills” — in however 
muzzy or subconscious a way— the sense that Mr. Wain prefers. 
There were no grim steam-driven textile factories when Blake wrote 
Milton (1800-4), nor apparently did capitalism, as a coherent eco- 
nomic theory, ever penetrate his consciousness. To substitute for 
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the Old Testament hand-mills (a civic institution) the steam-driven 
mills of the mneceenth century (the cluldren of the capitalist 
^ntrepreneuT) is, m fact, to re-write BlaUc’s poem And, irv the last 
analysis, this is what Mr Wain is really encouraging the modem 
reader to do 

It is not, of course, a crime to re-write Blake But the procedure 
should surely be distinguished from reading To attribute to a 
poet’s words what neither he nor his original readers can possibly 
have meant by them, even subconsciously, is to exceed the prov- 
ince of a mere reader The parallel is rather with such things 
as Laforgue’s Havjlet or Browmng’s “Caliban upon Setebos,” in 
which a literary classic is made the pretext for what is essentially 
an original creation No doubt most of Eliot’s quotations and 
allusions also come into this category It is, I agree, a not unamus- 
ing genre, but its successful practice calls for a high degree of 
sophisacation and mental agiliiy It cannot possibly be recom- 
mended, even in the smallest doses, to the Common Reader 
Mr Wain’s entenon will nor, m fact, bear inspection His 
advice to the modem reader, faced with nvo possible interpre- 
tations of a phrase or a poem, is to choose the more attractive 
one That is, I think, what it boils down to The modern interpre- 
tation of “dark Satanic mills” is, he assures us, an “improvement” 
on what the works meant to Blake It is, therefore, the “right” mean- 
ing today presumably But Blake can hardly have been “wrong” in 
thinking his phrase meant somethmg like Northrop Frye’s para- 
phrase It follows, then, that the phrase has at least two meanmgs, 
both equally — though perhaps not simultaneously — correct. And 
if somebody should come along with an improvement on the “im- 
provement” — based, for example, on some twentieth century under- 
ground factory for the manufacture of armaments — there would 
then be three meanings Nor need the process stop there If the test 
of a poem’s meaning is simply the degree of its attractiveness to 
the reader, the number of meanings need only be limited by the 
number of readers In the last resort, any word can mean any thing 
What hinders, Mr Wain asks^ Why, only that if the meamng of the 
poet’s words is to be entirely at tlm or that reader’s beck and call, 
there ceases to be any point at this stage in reading the poem at all' 
If the criterion is not the individual reader’s preference, what 
IS it^ Axe the mtentionalists right after all in referring us, when 
we run into difEculties, to what was going on m the poet’s mind^ 
The compromise that I tried to elaborate m my second chapter 
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was to identify the meaning of a poem with the interaction of four 
constant factors: (i) the poet, (ii) the poet’s original audience, 
(iii) their common language, (iv) tlieir inherited literary conven- 
tions. In terms of this formula the poet’s intentions are relevant only 
to the extent to wliich the audience, the language and the literary 
tradition permit their expression. Anything that is not directly or 
indirectly implicit in the actual words of the poem must therefore 
be eliminated. But this does not mean that a phrase or a poem is re- 
stricted to what Mr. Wain calls its “simple surface meaning.” If 
Coleridge meant that by the obiter dictum quoted by iMr. Wain, 
Coleridge was talking nonsense. Even a Coleridge cannot under- 
stand a poem unless he knows or can guess a good deal about the 
conventions of style and form which it presupposes. And for a 
precise understanding the poet’s exact position, chronological and 
qualitative, within the particular tradition must also be known — a 
process that inevitably entails the accumulation of as much relevant 
information as possible about the poem’s author and its original 
audience. I conclude, indeed, that these nvo participants in the 
poetic act arc not really separable. The proper question to put is 
not “What did Blake mean?”, but “What meaning did Blake suc- 
ceed in conveying to the best of his early readers? ” 

Language, after all, is a social device, and its function is to reduce, 
not to extend, the area of our mutual misunderstanding. A good 
speaker is the man who minimizes the distortions inherent in the 
use of words. A good poem is a linguistic complex that is specially 
resistant to misinterpretation. But even good poems are not immune 
from the action of time, and in their case the modern reader, who 
is worthy of his cultural heritage, must be prepared to reverse the 
thne-process — even if tliis does result in a “hotch-potch of altars, 
legends and repression-symbols.” May f without offence remind Mr. 
Wain of Coleridge’s rebuke of Hayley (who had echoed Johnson s 
disgust at Milton’s “controversial merriment”) : 

The man who reads a work meant for immediate effect on one age 
with the notions and feelings of another, may be a refined gentleman, 
but must be a sorry critic. {Essays and Lectures^ Everyman ed., p, 
289.) 

The changes of connotation that sometimes seem to give a phrase 
a meaning it did not originally have must be regarded, I suggest, as 
historic accidents. To applaud such accidental accretions is as per- 
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verse as to prefer the rums of a medieval cathedral to the original 
fabnc It IS also uncritical, since the cntic’s basic assumption must 
be that the essential meaning of the particular work under discus- 
sion, “the object as m itself it really is,” remains continuously the 
same The final formulation of that one ultimate meaning may be 
infinitely remote, but a provisional approvimation to it, one com- 
manding a wide measure of intelligent assent, is surely a constant 
possibility To deny that, Mr Wain, is to deny our craft. 

F W. Bateson 


111 

In slapping me down Mr Bateson has stated his own position in 
what seems a rather simplified form Let me select two points (i) 
Apparently mtention is to be admitted, but only to the extent 
that It succeeded with the best of the poet’s contemporary readers 
(If It failed with them, its last chance was gone ) Is it really true 
that any mterpretacon of, say, the Ode on a Grectan Urn must pass 
the test, not of “Does this reveal the kind, and degree, of poeac 
achievement embodied m the poem^” but of “Is this what the poem 
meant to the ‘best’ of Keats’s contemporaries^” If so, who are these 
* best”5 Since they are obviously not precisely identifiable, the an- 
swer must be, “The best contemporary readers are those who would 
probably, or did actually, agree with the view 1 hold myself in the 
mid-nventieth century” The spectre of the “most attractive” in- 
terpretation IS thus not so easily laid (u) “Meamng” is an ambiguous 
word, and when Mr Bateson takes it as axiomatic that “the essential 
meamng” of a work of literature “remains continuously the same,” 
he IS trying on the adjective “essential” to protect hunself from the 
other sense of the word, namely, the kind and intensity of im- 
portance and appositeness which a work has for a given society or 
individual In this second sense it is obviously not “concmuously 
the same,” but abve and developing “Jerusalem” may be a comically 
crude example in which a poem is furnished by time with an entirely 
new meaning, but what of Hamlet or the Odyssey ? Is the critic’s 
task to be restneted to prim warnings against extending the original 
area of a poem’s usefulness and truth, or is it, as I think, to create 
and maintain a balance betiveen the “ongmal” and the “developed ’ 
sigmficances, and by this difficult act to recognize that subtle tension 
which IS the mode of existence of a work of literature’ 


John Wain 
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‘Intention” and Blake's Jerusale7n 


IV 

“The object,” says Mr. Bateson, replying to Mr. Wain, “remains 
the same.” This interesting controversy does not, to my mind, 
clear up some general difficulties about the status of the “object”; 
and I think an indication of these difficulties is relevant to the prob- 
lems of “meaning” and “intention” raised above. 

In discussing a poem with (say) a class of students it should 
be established first of all just what is being discussed — to create the 
common basis for discussion. This establishment, assuming it to be 
successful, is the result of a series of agreed decisions by teacher 
and class about the words and phrases of the given poem: which 
references, associations, implications, etc., are in this case present, 
and, if present, relevant. (All this serves to rule our, inter alia, the 
kind of elementary irrelevances found in many of the Richards 
protocols.) Such a procedure requires in parr historical information 
(whether certain “meanings,” or certain references, etc., were pos- 
sible “then” — cf. Air. Bateson’s four cultural factors): in part it 
requires simply ordinary sensitiveness and good sense. But this 
procedure is certainly not “criticizing” the poem, hardly even 
“interpreting” it, at any race not at a very deep level. It is merely 
an extension to a group of the kind of individual activity demon- 
strated in one’s maldng an acceptable prose paraphrase of the 
poem; it assumes, as a working hypothesis, the possibility of a sort 
of conceptual equivalent of the poem being placed beside the poem 
for comparison, contrast, illumination; hence it is a process of 
reduction. Now I contend (a) that the further stages of “inter- 
pretation” and of “criticism” are not processes of reduction; (b) 
that the poem, the “object,” is in some sense not fully “there” until 
the hnal stage, that of criacism; (e) that an evaluative attitude is 
necessarily co-present and continuous with the process of criticism, 
manifesting itself, not only explicitly in incidental or local valua- 
tions, but implicitly in the control of the whole process by the 
critic’s concern for a total judgment of value; and so (d) tliat the 
question of the “intention” of the poem, or of the poet, cannot 
be adequately discussed, let alone settled, until the poem is fully 
“there” as an object of value. 

A'lr. Bateson’s account of the “meaning” of a poem ignores the 
evaluative (hence, in my view, quasi-creadve) function of inter- 
pretation and criticism, and pictures the critic only os a “reducer 
or “translator.” I answer that the poem cannot be fully exploited 
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even for the purposes of lustoncal scholarship until it exists as a 
poem, and that it can only exist as a poem when the approach de- 
scribed in {c) above has operated on the raw material of the text 
“What IS It like'” or, more fundamentally still, “What ts it^” is a 
(question both the scholar and the critic must try to answer, but the 
poem can never, as Air Bateson wants, be engaged with as a 
noumenon, only as a phenomenon, and the question can only be 
answered in the form “What is it like no'w^ What is it no'W^'" (Let 
me observe here that analogies with painting, or other arts where 
the “object” is said to be constant, are misleading, since words are 
not a specific non-utilitanan medium, and poems, among other 
means of verbal communication, enjoy no specially privileged 
status ) 

This IS not, however, to accept Mr Wain’s position (or Mr 
Bateson’s account of Mr Wain’s posmon) that, faced with a num- 
ber of alternative “meanings,” one should choose the “meaning” 
which IS most attractive to modern ears Historical considerations 
are relevant, and they are taken into account at the “establishment” 
or “reduction” stage Thus, if there were no unpleasant factories m 
1 800 (weren’t there’), this will have a bearing on our reading of 
“dark Satamc mills ” But even the most historically minded scholar, 
in discussing that phrase of the poem, and its relation to the total 
complex of the poem, is discussing that phrase, and that poem, as 
they are now For, if a poem can be said to have an eternal, or, as 
I should prefer to call it, a “pubbe” meamng, this meaning is not 
this or that “interpretation,” but the resultant nov) of all plausible 
interpretations, and, if the scholar’s duty is to decide which inter- 
■pretanotvs ate plausible, perhaps the enne’s duty is to find then 
resultant But the scholar, too, is a reader noiv, and the poem can 
only fully exist for him, even qua scholar, in so far as he is a reader 
no'll} And he is not, in my sense, a “reader” until he is, m his reading, 
interpreting, evaluating, choosing, and, m so far as he is doing so, 
he is entitled to his say about the poem’s “intention ” 

W W. Robson 


V 

It IS an Editor’s privilege to have the last word I agree, of course, 
with Mr Wain that I have oversimplified this issue My object 
was simply to show, in a rough and ready way, that a poem’s mean- 
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ing to its original audience provides the only worlcable criterion of 
relevance in the case of a disputed interpretation. I cannot, I am 
afraid, accept the ingenious compromise he offers me in the last 
sentence of his reply. In the last resort, Blake’s readers must choose 
between Samson’s mills and the steam-driven textile factories. Mr. 
Wain seems to expect them to do a balancing act — precariously 
perched on his “subtle tension” — between Gaza and Lancashire! I 
am grateful to Mr. Robson for his elucidation of some of the impli- 
cations of our problem. I suspect, however, that his emphasis on 
evaluation is a red herring. The object remains the same only in so 
far as its value continues to be implicit. My concern is with the poem 
as artifact. There must be some poetic equivalent to the artist’s 
painting and the musician’s score, and my suggestion is that it is 
to be found in the experience that the original audience ideally 
underwent when reading the poem. This experience was occasioned 
by certain words and a certain literary tradition, or combination 
of traditions, that the original audience shared with the poet. It 
follows that the poem’s proper use today — the analogy would be 
with learning to play a piece of music— demands the recreation 
of the occasions by the modern reader. Here we have the justifica- 
tion of the academic study of literature. We struggle through the 
commentators on Blake to ensure the authenticity of our reaction 
to his poems. And as our reactions (by which I mean the pre-critical 
phenomenal “experience” that accompanies the actual reading of a 
poem) approach authenticity, we are in fact responding to “the 
object as in itself it really is” ^he unchanging artifact). 

F. W. Bateson 
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In the yeaK that have passed since Professors Wimsart and Beardsley 
first enriched our vocabulary by the phrase “The Intentional Fal 
lacy” (m an article so entitled, Setoanee Revieu, hv, 1946), the 
problem they treated has been discussed a number of amcs, notabl) 
in the controveny between Messrs Bateson and Wain (“ ‘Intention' 
and Blake’s Jerusalem," Essays tn Crmctsin, u, 195a) and m Mr F 
W Leakey’s aracle, “Intention in Metaphor” (ib, iv, 1954) > 
these discussions have not gone to the roots of the question 
The problem is how far the author’s intention in writing a work 
IS relevant to the cntic’s judgment on it. “The Intentional Fallacy" 
consists m judging a work by measuring the author’s achievement 
against “what he was trying to do ” It is not difficult to show that 
this IS a completely circular process, on the other hand, Mr Leakey 
(op cil) shows that the circularity arises from our formulation 
It remains to show whether other ways of talkmg about the author s 
mtention are meamngful, and useful to the critic Professors Wimsatt 
and Beardsley’s basic position, with which most modern critics will 
sympathise, is that criticism should concern itself with the poem 
as something existing “objectively,” rather than with the mental 
processes which engendered it, or those it produces This posmon 
I accept, the philosophical puzzle how a poem (or for that matter, 
a word) can “objectively exist" is no concern of the hterary enne’s 
In practice we Icnow that it does, and not merely as marks on paper 
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or soun^ in the air. If we allow ourselves to believe that the poem 
only e.vists in the minds of the poet and the individual reader, we 
soon discover that in that case no two readers will have read “the 
same poem”; so tliat there can never be any discussion, and hence 
criticism, of any work. 

But granted the objective e-vistence of poems and tvords, there 
is a difference between the status of words in isolation (as, for 
example, when we put them between inverted commas) and words 
in a context: an isolated word probably lias a number of meanings, 
and that number does not remain constant. Bur the meaningp 
of a word in a context are strictly limited: most obviously, by its 
syntactical position; but also by the occasion on which it was 
uttered, and by various things we know about the speaker. We are 
often in doubt as to the meaning of a sentence, or even a whole 
book, until we know the identity of the author. If we believe The 
Young Visiters to be written by Daisy Ashford, aged nine, we 
shall understand it in one way; but in quite another, if we credit 
J. M. Barrie, aged odd, with the authorship. The same is true 
in ordinary life: we are constantly Umiting the possible meanings 
a phrase might possess, with the help of our knowledge of the 
speaker. We know that double negatives, in some people’s usage, 
do not cancel out; and chat when an army order says “Sandwiches 
will be provided” this is a command, not a promise, to provide them. 
There is no ambiguity here, if we know tliat this is an army order. 
Yet although special knowledge is required to interpret it, we can 
say that the order “exists objectively.” 

It does nor, then, follow from our premise (the objective existence 
of poems, or other works of literature) that we can ignore all in- 
formation about die aurftor. We muse know so?fiething about him, 
and about the historical context of the poem, in order to eliminate 
the inappropriate meanings. So much we can grant without neces- 
sarily saying anything about the poet’s iiitetition. But the question 
we are going to discuss is the narrower one, whether a critic can 
discover anything about that intention, and, if he can, whether 
he should try to do so. 


II 

The verb “to mean” conveys two senses, often simultaneously: that 
of intending, and that of signifying. When we taUc about the mean- 
ing of a poem, we usually mean its significance alone; but when we 
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ask what the poet meant by it, we are asking what he intended it to 
signify And here let us enter a caveat against those who would 
ask “Signify for whom-” There w a sense m which we can talk 
about the significance of words for particular persons, but normally 
“sigmficance” means the significance which is open for all to dis- 
cover and therefore to discuss For the present, at any rate, it is 
with this that we are concerned 

In ordinary bfe we do not hesitate to consider the intentions of 
people who say things of friends who upbraid us or enemies who 
wish us well, of those who promise or of those who threaten As a 
rule we presume that there ts an intention, even thougli we know 
from experience how often we speak without having any clear 
antecedent intention — without, m other words, meaning thereby 
to produce a particular effect Nevertheless, we do not usually try 
to reconstruct the complex and perhaps even confused mental 
processes of other persons when wc look for the “intention” with 
which they uttered their words where it is possible to suppose a 
simple purpose on the speaker’s part, which would account both for 
his words and his subsequent conduct, wc call this his “intention ” 
We envisage intentions as the sort of thing people might write in 
f their secret diaries, which God’s spies, and the lucky historian, may 
read It is this simple kind of intcnnon that the historian and poli- 
tician must suppose and reconstruct They know, as we all do, that 
in fact we don’t “have intentions,” as we might “have a bramwave”, 
but in order to avoid the multiplication of hypotheses (which merely 
leads to uncontrolled speculation), they, and we, are obliged to 
construct simple “intentions” in order to make sense of other 
people’s behaviour 

The intentions of which wc have spoken up to now have all been 
what one might call “practical” intentions — that is, intentions to 
achieve a certain result But of everything that is spoken or written 
we could suppose another kind of intention, namely, that of con- 
veying a certain sigmficance This, which we shall call the ‘ hterary” 
intention, will include intentions as to the tone of voice in which 
words are to be read, the sense in which they are to be taken, and 
even the emotions with which they are to be accompamed, but 
with this last we have reached the frontiers of “practical” intention 
If we go one step farther, and speak of the intention to produce a 
certain emotional effect (as, for example, when we go from saying 
“This IS a sad poem” to saying “This poem is to make you sad”), we 
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are spcaldng of an effect to be produced, a result to be achieved. 
PracDcal intentions can be directed to the most diverse ends: such 
as arousing an emotion, justifying the ways of God to man, wooing 
the fair sex, obtaining a pension for the author, or purging the 
audience of pity and terror. And although the critic will judge 
the poem as a poem, not as a means of achieving any of these objects, 
his understanding of it may be greatly influenced by what he 
knows of the poet’s practical intentions. He will not judge a love- 
lyric by its efficacy in wooing the lady to whom it was addressed; 
but his reading of it will depend to some degree on the knowl- 
edge that it was, or was not, written in order to woo someone. 
Where we ffnd it difficult to construct a practical intention, as for 
example with Shakespeare’s sonnets, we may And it exceedingly 
difficult to know in what tone, with what degree of seriousness or 
irony, we are to read the poem: criticism which evades these ques- 
tions, while it may be the only kind possible here, is thin and 
unsatisfactory. Or, to take another example, how very differently 
the Lyrical Ballads will strike the reader who knows, and the reader 
who does not know, that these poems are intended to demonstrate 
a theory of the imagination. 

I have said that we could suppose a literary intention, as well as 
a practical one, for whatever is written or spoken. But can we, 
in fact, construct such an intention? Whenever something is quite 
plainly and unambiguously said, it hardly makes sense to ask the 
speaker what he intended his words to signify: and if he produces a 
paraphrase of his words, it will be very odd to call this his “intention"; 
his original words have as good a claim to that title. Only where 
there is some difficulty — where the language is being used in an 
unfamiliar way, or there is some ambiguity, or something has ap- 
parently been omitted, for example— only there does it make sense 
to talk about the speaker’s or writer’s literary intention. 

But there is a further difficulty. Practical intentions are inten- 
tions to produce effects; and the effect produced, whatever it may 
be, is one of the data from which we construct the intention. That 
the novelise shot his mistress, or that the poet moved us, are the 
fixed points in our enquiries into what they meant to do. But for 
literary intentions there is no corresponding certain datum. The 
object of a literary intention is a signfficance: yet it is only where 
significance is in doubt that it makes sense to ask what the intention 
is. Moreover, our inevitable uneexminty about mental processes, 
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which compelled us to regard pracDcal intentions as constructs, 
now threatens to prevent us from constructing any literary inten- 
tions whatever With no external data to take into account, on 
what grounds are we to distinguish between all the possible hy- 
potheses about the meamng mtcnded by the poet^ Nor can we 
evade this dilemma by thinking of the poet’s intcnuon otheiAVise 
than as a construct We know from experience how often we have 
no clear idea of what we want to say until we have said it, how 
rhymes will determine sense, how something we say suddenly ap- 
pears to have meanings we had not thought of, but which we 
appropriate in our next remark And when something we say 
spontaneously is not quite clear, and we are asked to explain it, how 
often do we find ourselves saying “I suppose I must have meant 
We find, then, that far from being able to construct literary 
mtenuons for whatever is said and spoken, we are often unable 
to do so at all But there are cases when wc can, and usually do 
The speaker who has prepared his sub)ect may say something hvs 
audience cannot follow, they ask him what he meant, and he can 
tell them A poet who has planned and written an epic, a novelist, 
a dramatist all writers who formulate what they are going to say 
before they say it — all these could tell us, and often they do, what 
meamng they intended to convey The problem for the critic is to 
know whether any given work belongs to this category, usually it 
IS not hard to tell Sometimes it is even possible to say of a work 
that the author changed his intention m the course of wntmg, 
Vters Vloviman springs to mind as an example 

To complete our analysis of “meamng,” we must look at its other 
component, “sigmficance ” “Significance” (hke “meamng,” whenever 
they are synonymous), has a range of meamngs extending from what 
we may call its “weak” to its “strong” sense The weak sigmficance 
of a word is given by its synonyms, and that of a passage, by 
paraphrase, translation or precis and it is this we intend when 
we say “Give the meaning of five of the following phrases ” The 
strong meamng of a word or of a whole work of art is its implica- 
non or even its message we talk of “The meamng of Easter” or 
say that Elmer Rice’s plays possess Social Significance Very 
roughly, the weak sense corresponds to “what it says,” the strong 
to “what It IS telling us” notices m the imperative (such as “Go 
home, Yankees”) provide borderline cases, where what is bemg 
said IS identical with what someone is being told A whole poem 
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can hardly be said to have a weak significance; it would be odd to 
call a paraphrase of Hamlet its “meaning.” We take “the meaning of 
Hamlet to be what it tells us about the world, or about ourselves. 
But even single words and sentences arc sometimes said to be 

charged with significance” — as, for example, when they carry 
tragic or ironic implications. Again, slogans, mottoes, notices, and 
the Idnd of symbols used in arc and literature (but not those of 
mathematics and logic) ail have strong meanings. “Walls have ears” 
exhorted us to guard our talk: “Private” tells us to keep out; “Domi- 
nus Illuminatio Mea” tells members of an ancient university in what 
spirit they are to pursue their studies. Again, a symbol will tell 
us about the thing it represents: the bandage on Cupid’s eyes in- 
dicates something about the nature of love. 

The distinction between strong and weak meanings introduces a 
new complication. For we are more inclined to believe that an 
author knows the weak significance of his words, than that he 
knows the strong. We sometimes talk as if a work could possess a 
strong meaning without the author’s wish, or even against his wishes. 
(Tills docs, of course, imply that there is also a strong significance 
which he intended.) Thus we know that faint praise is not always 
uttered with the intention of damning; circumstances may lend 
ironic significance to remarks innocently made; a poet may employ 
a charming lyric, written at another period of his life— or written 
by someone else — in a play of sordid content, so that it assumes 
a new and sinister significance. On the other hand, we tend to hold 
authors responsible for weak meanings, Mr. Eliot may claim not to 
know what The Confidetitial Clerk means; but if a translator was 
in doubt whether he had correctly rendered a sentence or a word 
in it, he would no doubt expect Mr. Eliot to be able to tell him. 
Only a poet who composes in a vatic trance would deny that he 
knew what his individual words and sentences signified. At all 
events, when we ask what the author meant by such a word or 
such a line, it is not really about his intention that we are asking, 
but about the weak significance he would have said it possessed: 
which is neither a biographical, nor a psychological question. It is 
therefore a matter of complete indifference whether we ask what 
Shakespeare meant by a “handsaw,” or what “handsaw" means in a 
particular context in Ha7?2let. 

But with some poets it is not a matter of indifference whether 
we ask what they meant, or what their words mean. A poet may 
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use a private language If this is merely a land of code, which 1 
the help of a key can be translated into an ordinary public lanm 
then we can connnue to talk about what the poem means sv?tl 
invoking the author, but if the language espr^es concepts «l 
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ruled out, for example by context, then we shall be rather perverse 
if we refuse to admit limitations on the meaning which may be 
derived from tl^e author’s intentions. Of course, where this inten- 
tion is reconstructed entirely from data which would in them- 
selves serve equally well to limit the meaning, there will be no 
point in constructing it, and some danger that we may give the 
construct more authority than it deserves. It is probably better to 
talk about the meaning of Kitig hear than about Shakespeare’s in- 
tention in writing this play. But where external data, such as 
note-boolcs, prefaces or letters, have contributed to our construc- 
tion, the author’s literary intention will be worth invoking. We 
can and should talk about Milton’s intention when we discuss the 
meaning of Paradise Lost. 

But should we take it into account when we evaluate the poem? 
The question will hardly arise where the intention, as we have 
constructed it, is fulfilled, since a judgment on the poem will auto- 
matically also be a judgment on the intention. It is only where 
there is a discrepancy between the intention and the work that a 
problem presents itself. 

In ordinary life, discrepancies between intentions and, for example, 
the tone in which they are announced, or the behaviour that fol- 
lows the announcement, can be regarded in two ways. When, for 
example, a visitor repeatedly refuses a drink, but in an uncertain 
voice, and when he is clearly unhappy that his refusal is accepted, 
we may either pass a moral judgment (“Slightly disingenuous in his 
refusal”) or we may make a psychological statement (“Obviously 
he was inhibited, afraid of seeming greedy, etc."): and both inter- 
pretations of his behaviour arc given as explanations. The moral 
judgment is explanatory in a very restricted sense; perhaps it implies 
that he is simply the sort of person who will behave in that kind 
of way; at all events, however, it is incapable of further analysis or 
explanation in moral terms. On the other hand, psychological ex- 
planations are never final: there always remains the probability chat 
further and further causes may be discovered if new evidence comM 
to light. A psychological explanation is sufficient when it has used 
up all the available data, and (clinically) when it has produced 
the result we want; it is never more than a worlung hypothesis. 

Faced with a work in which there b a radical inconsistency, we 
may, on the one hand, merely point out that there is one; but to 
base a literary judgment on this alone is not so easy. On what 
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principle do we disunguish beuveen different degrees and kinds 
of discrepancy^ Why should we be harder (or why should we not 
be harder) on David Copperfield than on Measure for Measure^ 
But we can go beyond merely pointmg out discrepancies we can 
try to account for them, either m moral or in psychological terms 
Pope’s Essay on Man provides a good example of a poem ruined 
by an inner contradiction The poet is committed to telling us 
about an orderly umverse, inhabited by men whose motives can 
be reduced to a simple scheme, who are middling creatures in a mid- 
dle state, and whose golden rule should be to follow the mean, 
yet at the least excuse the poet produces images of chaos, cataclysm, 
lawless multiplicity, and extremes of every kind and these are 
infinitely better done and more memorable than his descriptions of 
the umverse as it is, or of man as he ought to be The moralising 
commentator can say that Pope m some deep sense did not believe 
m Bohngbroke’s theory, and was deceiving himself, the psychol- 
ogiser might argue that Pope needed to attach himself to a system 
to which he was emotionally averse — a contennon which could be 
supported or refuted with the help of Pope’s correspondence, his 
alteraaons to the Essay, and any other mformation we may have 
about his life and opinions Both approaches involve the assumption 
that we can talk about his intention, though not always the neces- 
sity of constructing it 

The moral appraisals I have mentioned have all been in terms 
of honesty for the simple reason that this is the appropriate moral 
concept for explaimng consistency But other, related, terms can 
be used such as sincerity — a word which modern critics do not 
much like It has probably fallen mto disrepute because it is too 
easy to use with reference to the author’s practical, rather than his 
hterary, intention, if the poet’s biographer could show that he did 
not love the mistress to whom he addressed his verses, it was 
sometimes thought that these were necessarily msmeere As mes- 
sages to his mistress, doubtless they were, as poems, they may not 
have been When we say that a poem, as a poem, is sincere, we 
are commenting on a pecuhar congruity of its tone and its matter, 
for which I know no other name But because this usually implies 
a particular kind of tone, that tone, too, is called “smeere”, and 
sincerity can be faked, simply by the adoption of a smeere tone 
As well as descnbing a tone, and being a moral term, “smeere” has 
stronger psychological imphcauons than “honest” It is therefore 
a dangerous, but also a very useful word Just such a word seems 
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to me to be required in criticising, for instance, Jane Eyre, where 
something so clearly goes wrong in the last twelve chapters. The 
tone changes; the moral judgments become less clear; events hap- 
pen arbitrarily; issues are blurred; the style slackens. We can say 
that there has been a falling off in sincerity, by which we mean, 
both that CliarJotte Bronte shirked die implications of what she 
had been saying, and that wc blame her for this evasion. 

Whether we prefer to make psychological or moral statements 
will largely depend on our general preconceptions, and on the 
kind of criticism we are trying to produce. To pass judgments, the 
psychologiser must of course go beyond purely psychological 
statements; but his value-judgments will surely differ from the 
moraliser’s; for example, he may applaud health and deplore un- 
healthiness (it is often unclear whether he deplores it per se or as 
a cause of unhealtliiness in others), or he may use the sociologist’s 
value-judgments of “life-affirming” and “life-denying.” 

One device by which psychologisers have attempted to ac- 
count for difficulties in \vorks of art, such as discrepancies between 
the avowed intention and the achievement, is the concept of 
“subconscious intention.” Whatever the philosophical respectability 
of this concept may be, it does make some sense, in ordinary life, 
to suppose the existence of such a thing. We know that people do 
things “accidentally on purpose”; odd behaviour, which we cannot 
satisfactorily explain by reference to conscious motivation, is con- 
veniently explained in terms of subconscious motives, or even 
subconscious intentions. But even if we believe that our behaviour 
is largely governed by such, we are not at liberty to start looldng 
for them in isolated pieces of nomial conduct in persons about 
whom we Imow nothing; or, for that matter, in worlts of literature 
which can be quire adequately explained without recourse to such 
a hypothesis, which is, after all, incapable of any degree of verifica- 
tion without far more information than we possess about most 
authors. Where notliing has gone wrong, we cannot know what 
was consciously, what subconsciously intended: we cannot give an 
explanation designed to explain inconsistencies where there are 
none. And even where something has clearly gone wrong, as for 
example, in Paradise Lost, a hypothesis which does not involve the 
subconscious will be more economical, and more easily verifiable. 
That Milton should write about Saon as if he sympathised with 
him, and that he should make God tedious and severe, can surely 
be explained in terms of Milton’s consciously held beliefs and at- 
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utudes, and even if we hazard a shrewd guess as to the subconscious 
roots of these attitudes, we shall not thereby be saying anything 
about his “subconscious intention” in wriang Paradise Lost 
On another view, however, the subconscious, or unconscious is 
not merely invoked to explain neurotic behaviour, but is thought 
of as the discoverable source of all behaviour and of all art A 
practical consequence of the assumption that it is always discover- 
able (even in the work of artists about whose lives nothing is 
known) is that there must be a umversally valid set of rules by 
which the products of conscious action (e g works of art) can be 
related to their origins in the unconscious A particular pattern, or a 
particular image, will always be said to have the same meamng in 
the unconscious, however little the artist may be aware of it Now 
if this meaning is inevitably present, whether or not the artist was 
aware of it, and irrespective of anything he may have actively 
wished to say, then clearly this meaning is in no sense “intended ” 
At the same time, such unconscious meanings are public, in the 
sense that they are accessible to everybodj, even though our 
conscious minds may fail to see them We are left with the curious 
conclusion that the “unconscious meamng” of a symbol is rather 
like the dicnonary meamng of a word we can look up our book 
of archetypal patterns to know what it is 
The real objection to such a hypothesis is not that it is in- 
capable of proof, but that it always carries with it the impUcation 
that these unintended public meanings, of which we are not 
consciously aware, are ui some sense the true, the most important, 
meanings of a work We have already seen that there is a sense m 
which we can admit the existence of unintended strong meanings, as 
when a work is given a new sigmficance by changed historical 
circumstances That is how Shakespeare’s plays can be given dif- 
ferent “interpretations by different ages But we are always aware 
that these strong meamngs are mdependent of the author’s mtennons, 
we would never say that such a meaning is the “true” or the primary 
one 


IV 

We have argued that the concept of mtention need not involve 
us m circular reasoning, provided we always remember how we 
arrived at our hypothesis about any particular intenoon By dif- 
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ferentiating practical and literary intention, we have distinguished 
between a sense which cannot be directly relevant to critical judg- 
ments, and a sense which can: both kinds can be indirectly useful, 
by allowing us to limit the meaning of a work. It is possible to 
construct a literary intention with certain kinds of work, partic- 
ularly those which are evidently the result of planning; and this 
intention becomes of interest to the critic when something has gone 
wrong with such a work. 

In short, we need not be afraid of the word “intention.” We can 
use it, and yet treat the poem as something objectively existing. 
When we find ourselves writing “The poet intended . . we need 
not automatically blush and reach for the eraser. 
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COMPOSITION AND CRITICISM* 


Literary scholars spend a great deal of ome trying to establish 
who wrote what, to whom (if anyone), when, m what circum- 
stances, and so on They try co arrive at an accurate presentation 
of the author’s final text and attach lengthy footnotes glossmg 
some of the more difficult terms and giving earlier versions of 
the same text Clearly the mam point of such acavity is to make 
the text available to the common reader and cnac for mterpreta- 
tion and evaluation Equally clearly no critic would want to deny 
the importance of much of what the scholar provides Presumably 
he would like to know what Shakespeare really did write m the 
disputed description of Falstaff’s death m Henry V and presumably 
the discovery of a letter by the author himself on this subject would 
settle the issue According to many modern critics and philosophers, 
however, there are certain limits to what the scholar may produce 
as determining, in an authontative way, the meanmg and interpre- 
tation of a particular text Beyond a certam point the poem must 
speak for itself, and this pomt is reached, so they say, when we 
come to information about the author himself or comments by the 
author on the way in which his work is to be read For purposes 
of hterary cnticism a work may be treated as anonymous and m 
cases of doubt or disagreement what would normally be considered 
a decisive step, that of consulting the author himself or, if this is 

• From Proceedings of the Aristotelum Society, Vol LIX, 1958-59, pp 215- 
131 Reprinted by permission of the author and of the Editor of the Ans 
totclian Society 
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not possible, letters or other sources of information as to what he 
may have had in mind or may have meant, is not considered 
decisive in this case. Neither the author nor his ghost shadows the 
work, nor does he stand in any privileged position with respect to 
what he writes, apart, presumably, from the fact that he managed 
to write it. If this view is correct it ought to throw some light 
on the logical character of the kind of writing of which it is true 
and, with this in mind, I want to examine some of the reasons 
that may be or have been suggested in its favour. 

Of course, this putative anonymity of certain forms of literature 
may only be an instance of a feature shared by anything with a 
claim to be considered a work of arc and it is more than likely 
that other uses of language prohibit an appeal to the person or 
persons originating wJiat is said or written. It is surely true of the 
interpretation of law, and a less austere example would be the case 
of bidding in a Bridge contract- However, I shall resist the tempta- 
tion to look for a single explanation to cover these diverse examples, 
although I do want to begin by considering whether the mere fact 
of a poem or play having a title to be considered a work of art 
confers upon it a certain independence of its author. 

Mr. Henry Moore is reported to have said recently, in reply to 
a question about one of his sculptures, that it means whatever any- 
one thinics it means. This appears to solve the problem of interpre- 
tation by denying that there is anything to interpret, for if some- 
thing “means” whatever we think it means then it means nothing 
at all, except, perhaps, in the sense in which something may have 
a personal significance for someone. Of course, part of the force 
and effectiveness of a particular work of art for a particular person 
may lie in certain incidental associations which it has for him but 
it seems odd to suppose that the sole point and significance of a 
work of art lies in its power to evoke responses of this land. In 
any case, the work of art has to be recognised as something before 
it can achieve anything at all, and since this is so, we are still left 
with a question of recognition, which implies, or may imply, that 
problems of interpretation can arise. However, Aloore may be say- 
ing that works of art lack the kind of intention-shadowed content 
which makes questions of interpretation appropriate. This view 
could be expressed by saying that there is no logical discontinuity 
between worlts of art, objets troiives or, indeed, anything to which 
we apply aesthetic criteria. A work of art differs only in that it is 
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devised for an aestheuc end Ic is easy to see how such a theory 
might he used to jusufy or explain the practice of abstract art, at 
least of that form of it that is not to be taken as the distorted repre- 
sentation of an object or person, but is to be viewed as having 
as much or as little meaning as the pattern on a carpet or a coloured 
stone It might be argued that this land of work is, m a sense, 
pure art, that is, art which is solely devised for an aesthetic end 
More traditional forms derive their status as aestheuc objects from 
precisely those features which they share with abstract presenta- 
uons and they differ from these only m that they have been bur- 
dened with many other funenons as well, some of which can now 
be performed as well or better in other ways This is not to deni- 
grate Munmngs’ horses, but any aesthetic merit such paintings may 
have, their claim to being works of art, is founded upon their 
claim to possess features which are possessed by works which Sir 
Alfred Munmngs would not recognise as arc at all 
One difficulty about this view is that it seems to suppose that 
to say of something that it has a pleasmg, charmmg or beautiful 
shape or colour is to suppose that the shape or colour is beautiful 
per se, and not because it is a feature of this or that particular 
thing Of course, shapes and colours may be pleasmg when placed 
upon a canvas and havmg no obvious or arcane representational 
function, but then again, seen m this way, they may be tedious or 
positively unpleasant. This pomt may be obscured by the fact that 
the abstract artist may acquire the capacity to see objects as coloured 
masses m space and may come to regard those objects as pleasing 
which seem pleasing when seen m tha way But it does not follow 
that the same shape, when seen as the shape nf this or that parncnlar 
thing, IS either pleasing because as an abstract shape it would be 
pleasmg, or unpleasmg because as an abstract composition, or con- 
sidered m this hght. It would be unpleasmg A woman with a certain 
shape may be pleasmg to look at and a pot with a certam shape may 
also be pleasmg to look at, but a pot with the shape of a woman, 
or worse, a woman with the shape of a pot, may not be pleasmg to 
look at, and neither or either may be pleasing when vicNVcd merely 
as shapes Naturally none of this implies a condemnation of abstract 
art but It does show the possibility of cnticismg it in the way in 
which Salvador Dah or Wyndham Lewis have criticised it, for ic is 
possible to go on to say that it is vzerely pleasmg, charmmg or (more 
doubtfully) beautiful It is not enough, that is, simply to say that 
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aesthetic appreciation is concerned with the sensuous appearance 
of tilings, since it is intricately and intimately connected with a 
thousand other factors concerning our responses to and relation- 
ships with the objects and persons we appraise. Of course it is true 
that a knife is beautiful because of its shape and so on, but our 
response to its shape is conditioned by, or may be conditioned by, 
our sense of the way in which the shape reflects the object’s func- 
tion. Similarly, our appreciation of faces or portraits reflects, or 
may reflect, our awareness of the way in which the face or portrait 
expresses, visibly, a mood, a predicament, a character or a history. 

Further than this, it seems reasonable to object to the argument’s 
main premiss, namely that there is no logical discontinuity be- 
tween works of art and anything else to which we apply aesthetic 
criteria. The force of this assumption is to restrict the range of 
epithets that may be legitimately applied to a work of art, as a work 
of art, to those epithets which are properly applied to non-inter- 
pretable objects. Yet it is clear that a whole complex of terms may 
be legitimately applied which would be out of place when referring 
to such objects. We do not think it correct to And stones, flowers or 
stars profound or moving, unless, that is, we see in them a hint of 
design, or take them to have the sort of significance that Words- 
worth sometimes seemed to And in them. The point here is not that 
art has diiferent functions which might be performed as well or 
better by something not claiming to be a work of art — although 
art does have these functions — but that the concept of a work of 
art is richer than a concept determined by a range of epithets ap- 
propriate to the aesthetic appraisal of natural phenomena. 

If this is true of the visual arts it is even more obviously true 
of literature. Here it seems inevitable that questions of interpre- 
tation and meaning should arise. Still, words do have a physical di- 
mension, and in poetry in particular, more than in any other use of 
language, the physical dimension of words is important, sufficiently 
important for it to be difficult to conceive of a poem where this as- 
pect does not need to be considered. Nevertheless a similar point 
to the one made when considering the visual arK seems in order 
here. Clearly poems may differ in the degree to which they tolerate 
questions of meaning and significance, one end of the scale consist- 
ing of poems where the physical aspect of the verse is more im- 
portant than any sense we may try to make of it. In this kind of 
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verse it may be that we have a piece of nonsense, or, higher on the 
scale, It may be of the kind — Swinburne’s or Dame Edith Sinvell’s — 
where a too close attention to the sense destroys the effectiveness of 
the poem In such verse it is rather as if there is an appearance of 
sense which lulls our intellectual expectations while the flow of 
the words achieves its effect. And if Empson' is right, this is the 
b^t that can be said for the celebrated lines m Tmtcrn Abbey, whose 
emotional afflatus derives more from the mere occurrence of certain 
intellectually weighted words, the gravity and insistence of the 
verse, than from anything seriously and coherently said 

Here again, however, it would be a mistake to suppose that wliat 
IS true, or at best true, of certain poems indicates how we are to ap- 
proach any poem at all On the other hand this last pome must not 
be taken as asserung that m poems where a debberately casual at- 
titude to meaning would be out of place it is anything other than the 
sensuous qualities of the verse that is, or may be, the major factor m 
determinmg our appreciaaon of the work, any more, that is, than 
denymg that a painting or sculpture has to be regarded as an abstract 
shape implies that our praise or condemnation is not directed to- 
wards Its sensuous charactensacs, although these are now to be 
evaluated in the light of what it is understood to portray 
So far, then, there is no reason to suppose that to classify some- 
thing as a work of art necessarily excludes the possibility of inter- 
pretanon, although it has been recognised that certain works may be 
treated in this way Equally, nothing has been said to show any 
significant connexion between the artist and what he produces This 
could only be shown if one regards interpretation itself m a certain 
way, as, so to speak, a discovery of the true character of the entity 
with which one has to deal It may be, however, that interpretation 
IS Itself creative, limited only by the sense which the words bear as 
part of a common language A cntic of gemus may impose his in- 
terpretation upon us but there is no necessity even about this Inter- 
pretations may vary from person to person, age to age, they may 
differ m subtle, sbght or gross ^vays, and our only justification for 
speakmg of the same work is the fact that there is a common text 
from which each mterpretation is derived 

There is, I bebeve, a sense of "mterpretation” in which the fore- 
gomg view does correspond to something we do when we approach 

^SeienTypesof Ainbtgmty,Oi IV.pp 151-153 
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a work of art. Margaret Macdonald,® as evidence for the sort of view 
outlined above, cites the fact that actors present characters in widely 
different ways, that the language of Shakespeare differs widely from 
the language as we now speak it, and that the background and cir- 
cumstances of his Elizabethan audience were very different from 
ours. Facts of this sort are supposed to support the conclusion that 
different interpretations of a work are of equal validity, and indeed, 
that a work of art, as she puts it, only exists in so far as an interpretation 
has been given to it. But other facts, or alleged facts, are claimed 
to be really clinching. It is argued that the only feasible alternative 
to this is to suppose that a poem or play really expresses the state 
of mind of the author, and that this is an absurd view to take since, 
whatever one wants to say about worlts like Kmg Lear or Paradise 
Losty it is at least certain that these are not to be taken as concerning 
or in any way about the minds of Shakespeare or Milton. It ii 
claimed, and not merely by Margaret Macdonald in her article, that 
to suppose that in establishing a definitive interpretation one is at- 
tempting to discover what went on in the author’s mind, or whar 
the author meant, is to suppose that a work of art simply mirrors, or 
is in some sense about, the author’s state of mind. 

But surely this is itself absurd. To ask someone what he meant 
or what he had in mind when he said or wrote something is certainly, 
in a way, to find out something about him, and perhaps what we find 
out may be described as information about his state of mind, but 
the point of asking is clearly not to discover this but how we are to 
take what he has written or said; just as to find out what someone 
meant to do we may ask him what he had in mind, but tliis does not 
transform what he does into the physical reflection of a mental state; 
whatever that may mean. Professor Passmore^ does not argue in this 
way but he does want to maintain that we need to know nothing of 
what the author had in mind when writing Iiis work. He is delighted 
to concur with F. W. Leakey who argues, according to Passmore, 
that wlten \ve have the poem, this is all ^ve need, and to speak 
of what is “intended” is simply to speak of how all the details of a 
poem may be seen to fit together in the light of some theme. Pass- 

2 “Some Distinctive Features of Arguments Used in Criticism of the Arts. 

Aestbeticf and Lansujse,^dixcdhy\V. Elton. wiv 

3 “Intentions,” Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume, Vol. XAIA, 
('W5).PP* 
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more’s reason for adopting this view is that he thinks that this 
“model” of intention is the appropriate one to apply m the case of 
literature The alternative, which he finds implausible, is to suppose 
that to read the mtenaon one must have access to some land of 
mental preamble to the act of writing, some Icind of preliminary 
planning which has gone on before the work is completed But one 
can agree with this, and go on to assert that in many cases no such 
planmng ever takes place, without inferring that what has been 
written means anything other than what the author means by it. In 
speaking one’s mind no land of elaborate or brief rehearsal or en- 
visaging need take place and yet it would be absurd to suppose that 
what I say I mean, if I am asked, docs not settle the issue once and 
for all, always assuming, of course, that I can mean, by what I said, 
what I say 1 mean 

It IS an important fact about language and our understanding of 
Its employment that words and sentences mean only m so far as “tue 
mean something by them, express what we mean m terms of them, 
and in the hght of agreed conventions for their use To understand 
the way in which language functions, therefore, is to understand, 
among other things, that words and sentences have a meaning only 
within a community of people and in relauonship to their ways of 
deabng with and entermg into associauon with other members of the 
same commumty More than this, however, more than the fact that 
to understand what is meant on any given occasion we need to take 
into account not merely the speaker but the relationship m which 
he stands to his audience, we have to take into account the way in 
which what is meant, what we arc to understand by what is said, 
IS determmed by the parncular social setting withm which the 
sentences are employed It is not merely that in order to understand 
something we may need to know who said it, in reply to what, 
or against what background of events and attitudes to these events 
It IS said (note, for example, the obscunty of the Imes beginning 
“The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d,” m Shakespeare’s 
sonnet)^ but also that what, m some circumstances, may be a simple 
and straightforward recital of facts may, in others, be a studied 
insult or a piece of immodest praise And what, on one occasion, 
may be clear and unequivocal may, on another, seem confused, or 
may be delicately ambiguous, poised impolitely or iromcally be- 


* Sonnet No 97 The Neiw Temple Shakespeare, edited by M R Ridley 
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tween one sense and another. The significance of a sentence, the 
way in which it carries its sense and the point with which it is 
used, understood in this way, is something that cannot be expressed 
simply but depends upon our ability to envisage the sentence in 
action in some circumstance or other, A sentence in action is a 
possibility realised within a milieu of tacit understandings, attitudes, 
actions and events, and to understand a given sentence is either 
to understand that sentence in its possibilities for employment or 
to grasp which, within a field of possibilities, is realised in a par- 
ticular case. It is sometimes supposed that to give the meaning of 
a sentence it is enough to provide another sentence or set of words 
wliich are (in the circumstances) equivalent to it. Of course, we 
sometimes do this, but at least as often we explain what is meant 
by putting someone in the picture, by giving him certain informa- 
tion, by establishing, for the questioner, the setting within which the 
sentences take on life. No doubt as a statement of the modus 
operands of language this is grossly oversimplified and it won’t 
indeed cover certain of the ways in which language operates. There 
is a land of scale of dependence against which language may, in 
some of its uses, be shown as deeply implicated in the circumstances 
of its use or, as in the extreme case of mathematics, standing aloof 
from the fortuitous and mundane settings within which less formal 
modes of expression exist 

However, if anything is certain about literature, and particu- 
larly poetry, it is that there we have language at its most fluent, 
concrete and localised. What the view outlined earlier seems to 
suggest is that we take language of this land and in seeking to 
interpret it we consider it apart from the living situation within 
which one would expect it to be undcKtood. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that competing interpretations should now be of equal 
validity, ^r we are left with the mere sentences on the page whose 
significance awaits and is only determined by whatever interpreta- 
tion the critic finds he can put upon them. The poem is to be re- 
garded as an autonomous entity, whose criterion of identity is 
determined solely by the words themselves, and not connected 
in any logically significant way with the person who wrote it nor 
the setting within which it is written. Indeed, once we detach die 
work in this way, it ceases to be of any significance whether the 
work has been incidentally composed by diifercnr authors at differ- 
ent times. 
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Perhaps the mam difficulty of this view is that, although it 
appears to make sense of some of the things critics do, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make sense of what the author does The 
effect of regarding literature, or even only some works of litera- 
ture, in tlus light, IS to present the poet as the mere cause or 
occasion of what is written, of a piece with Eddington’s monkeys 
battering out Shakespeare's plays on a typewriter But surely this 
IS to see the situation from entirely the wrong way round, making 
the author the initiator of the critic’s creative activity And yet, when 
the enue finds a work iromc, witty, moving, solemn, intense, dis- 
turbing, passionate or obscure, he is surely not constructing the work 
in the act of examming it nor, as in the latter case, expressing his 
failure to achieve such a construction The critic’s vocabulary of 
elucidation and comment only makes sense m the light of sentences 
taken as having already an active function To say that the critic 
determines the interpretation imphcs that the author writes as a 
man might write sentences on a blackboard, merely as sentences, 
writing, that is, which is neither ironic, grave, pointed nor any- 
thing else Nor is the case that it is of no importance to the critic 
who wrote the work he is considenng A recent discussion illuscraces 
this Dr Donald Davie,® reviewing Professor Frank Kermode’s book 
The Romantic hnage, argued that Kermode had placed too high 
a value on a poem by Yeats He went on to say that the poem is a 
bad pastiche of early Blake and commented, among other things, 
upon the forced archaism of the inverted word orders It was 
pointed out by Kermode chat the poem is m fact by Blake, and 
one of the morals to be drawn from this is that it is important to 
locate the author, since this determines whzc kind of comment may 
be apt, fehcitous, and so on Miss Ruby Meager® has argued that 
if two persons wrote down a poem consisting of the same words 
we sho^d have to say that they had wntten the same poem I do 
not see that we have to say this at all If such a situation did arise 
then 1 am more mclmed to say that it would not be at all clear how 
we should want to describe the situation The difficulty here is 
that there is not one criterion of identity and difference involved 
in the individuation of poems but that one individuatmg feature 
IS that they are wntten by particular persons The difficulty about 

5 The Tiventieth Century^ VoL CLXII Nos 969 970 (Not & Dec 1057) 

^ ^fnt 0 teUanSociety,ProceedtngSfVol I»IX (1959-59) pp 57 ^ 8 supra 
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the situation Miss Meager envisages is that there is a clash of criteria, 
one feature inclining us to say that it is one poem, the other, 
in virtue of the fact that it only becomes possible to make sense of 
poetry on die presumption of a pardcular author, inclining us to 
suppose that we ought to speak of two poems. When Empson^ says 
of the lines “Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang” 
that they suggest ruined monastery choirs of the period, and so 
on, one may doubt whether he is correct in supposing that the 
lines are diere to suggest tliis (and much else besides) but the fact 
that they may require to be taken in this way implies that the 
sentence is to be read as having an active function, a particular use. 
Empson, quite properly, attempts to justify his remarks by re- 
ferring to the contemporary background and to the fact that many 
of the sonnets were addressed to a pardcular person. To suggest 
that the “same” poem might have been written by someone else 
can only mean that someone, similarly placed, 7mght have used this 
sentence in this way. On the other hand, given a different author, 
the exegesis might have to be quite different. 

Once we grant the obvious, therefore, namely that it is relevant 
to the interpretation of poetry and other forms of literature that it 
is written by particular people, sometimes for a particular occasion, 
sometimes concerning a particular person, and for a particular 
public, it is possible to make sense of a great deal of the actual 
practice of literary critics when they examine and evaluate a par- 
ticular work. Much of their talk is talk around the poem or play, 
talk about the author, about the immediate circumstances associated 
with the writing of the work, and in the case of works of different 
and more or less remote periods, about the attitudes and general 
state of the society to which the author belongs. No doubt some 
critics have felt that what might be called “life and times” criticism 
is too remote and not obviously concerned with the actual elucida- 
tion of the text. No doubt it is often difficult to see what relevance 
certain information may have and no doubt, also, cerciin scholarly 
critics tend to become more interested in the background to in- 
terpretation than in the actual work. From the critic’s point of view 
it is the work itself that counts, but then its elucidation is not 
merely a matter of smring at the actual words on the page, for bow 
they are to be taken is disclosed in part by coming to see them as 

7 Loc. e«.,QuI,p. 2 . 
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located m their appropriate setting Talking around the poem, 
therefore, is itself a form of elucidation, although tins is not to say 
that It does not require a great deal of insight into the complex 
allusiveness of language in order to make this kmd of examination 

It would be equally improper, m rc)ccting an exaggerated picture 
of the isolation of a literary work, to go to the other extreme and 
assert that we understand nothing unless we see it in its full setting, 
or that ail works are, to an equal degree, embedded in the cucum- 
stances of their wnung Some works do approximate to an ideal 
of isolation, and sometimes this is a function of the theme or sub- 
ject matter A poem may be concerned with this or that particular 
ev-ent — Dryden’s Annus MtrabiUs — ^with some particular person, or 
simply with the weather, or love, or failure, etc Again, works may 
operate upon different levels and when, through ignorance or in- 
difference, we ignore or do not take note of one level, we may 
assess the work at another level This is not to say that we lose 
nothmg by this, but someames what we lose cannot be saved any- 
way, and sometimes what is lost is what is least important Thus, for 
instance, Swift’s Gulhver^s Travels operates upon at least two levels 
It IS, by means of its mock narrative, a sanre upon certain con- 
temporary absurdiues, or what Swift regarded as absurdities, the 
differences between high and low Churchnien, for example, and the 
behaviour of certain mathematicians and scientists of the Royal 
Society We lose something of its satirical force by not knowing 
this, for the appositeness of some of the situations depicted depends, 
at some porats, upon taking their targets mto account But since 
it achieves its effect by means of a mock narrative, it has to succeed 
at that level too Also it is a feature of the work, as of many others 
that survive the loss of contemporary relevance, that what is said 
concerning this or that event or situation it is appropriate to say 
about this kind of event or situation What it is momentous or 
amusing to say about, for instance, a pompous concern over certam 
tnvial issues it may be momentous or amusing to say about human 
pomposity in general Hence it may be possible to consider a work 
m a way which ignores, in some measure, how it was originally 
meant to be taken, always providmg the form that the work really 
has facilities this kmd of treatment. Some works, of course, do not 
survive this kind of treatment. Sometimes their significance fades 
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with the situation that initiated them or with the passing of the 
society tvithin which they were created. 

An audience or public, as I have been trying to indicate, is not 
a passive entity, and the brilliance of a work may be in the skill 
with which the author plays upon the public for whom he writes. 
Thus it is difficult to establish again the precise effect of Donne’s 
use of sexual imagery in his religious verse. The extravagance of 
the gesture is lost. One can, perhaps, note that it is there but not 
respond to it. Similarly a work may exist within an agreed con- 
text of belief. Thus, in Paradise Lost it is not that Milton argues 
for or against a particular view of the world, but that his imagery 
presupposes such a view. It is pointless to argue with the poem but 
obviously not pointless to cake into account the fact that it is a 
Puritan poem. We are not invited to suspend disbelief, nor to say 
that poetry is essentially disconnected from questions of truth or 
falsity, but rather that it presupposes a milieu as the condition for 
its assessment. In the absence of this milieu the status of the poem Is 
impossible to define and it becomes an insoluble problem for criti- 
cism. Of course it is possible to take what else the poem has to 
offer, which is not to reinterpret the poem as an elaborate myth 
but to respond to the quality of the writing, the scenes and situations 
depicted in it, and so forth. 

It may even be the case that conditions in society so change that 
a work which has appeared dead suddenly takes on life. This is nor 
simply or solely a question of a change in taste, although it can be 
that. It is not merely that what was thought dull and bad is now 
seen to be miraculously good but that the language is now under- 
stood in a way in which it was difficult or impossible to understand 
against the background within which it has, up to this point, been 
interpreted. It is for this reason that with a kind of historical imagi- 
nation or scholarly understanding we can at times reconstitute a 
work as a living expression. This kind of understanding is, naturally 
enough, very difficult to pass on. The blank wall of difference be- 
tween two persons concerning the merits or otherwise of a certain 
poem need not be the ultimate difference, which is so popular among 
philosophen, between two sets of irreconcilable aestlaetic attitudes; 
it may simply be chat one understands what the other docs not, that 
to one the sentences are seen as active and meaningful while to the 
other they remain merely sentences on the page. Here no amount of 
talk about the words themselves will achieve the required effect. 
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exist between the author’s declared intentions and wJiat Leavis de- 
scribes as “the deep animating intention ” Tins mvites us to read the 
expression “willed” as meamng “that which the author intended to 
say, or meant to say” and if this is “put there” it seems to follow 
that what the author meant to say he said But then, how is this 
adversely contrasted with what “grows from a deep centre of life”^ 
The difficulties multiply when we come to the last part of the quo- 
tation for here we learn that the “intention” which is deep and am- 
mating may conflict with what the author claims his intentions to 
be The phrase “the intention the author would declare” suggests 
either that someone may know what I intend better than 1 know 
myself, which is inadmissible, or that Leavis does not mean by “m- 
tention” in the second part of the phrase what he means by it in 
the first part* But if he means something other than what is normally 
meant, what does he mean by 

In ordinary circumstances we sometimes speak of someone as not 
really meamng what he says, or as speaking from no great convic- 
tion or m a manner which reveals or evinces no great concern It is 
sometimes possible to detect those cases m which a person’s sym- 
pathies or mterests are engaged, from those in which he is merely 
lukewarm or feignmg an uiterest, or even expressmg what he be- 
lieves to be a genuine concern though, from what he says and his 
manner of saymg it, it is possible to see that his feelings are not 
actively engaged What Leavis may be contrastmg, therefore, when 
he speaks of that which comes from a deep centre of life and that 
which IS merely willed and put there, is the poem or story which 
has this nng of authenucicy about it as opposed to the work which 
conveys the impression of mechamcal and unfelt contnvance Now 
It may be the case, and possibly Leavis would want to say that it is 
the case, that a poem or work of art having this rmg of conviction 
about It, cannot be fabneated, it may be that such works, as a mat- 
ter of fact, do spnng from a genume concern. It does not follow, 
however, that they have to do so It may be that those works which 
stnke one as contrived and those which have the hall-mark of spon- 
taneity and conviction upon them, are psychologically inexplicable 
except we equate the appearance with the reality, but the pomt is that 
nothmg of importance as to the mterpretation and evaluation of the 
work hangs upon whether this is so or not In any case, whatever 
view one takes about this, it is dear that the artist occupies no spe- 
cial privileges concemmg the question of how well he has succeeded 
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this is so, it is important to consider a work of art against its appro- 
priate setting, since without this there are no grounds for estimating 
its success or failure. To be moved by a poem is one thing, to be 
moved by an expression of feeling outside of poetry is another. In 
the latter one feels for the person, but with the former one is moved 
by the poem within which the feeling is expressed. Anything at all 
may be personally expressive and may be moving to others, provid- 
ing they can establish the occasion and circumstances surrounding 
the expression of feeling. A word or a single sentence may be mov- 
ing taken together with knowledge of the situation of the person 
who has uttered it, but such words or sentences do not compete in 
effectiveness with poetry, since nothing has been attempted and 
hence, there are no criteria for determining success or failure. It is 
for this reason, perhaps, that some critics have been chary of ad- 
mitting certain sorts of information, particularly information con- 
cerning the author, since practically any work, and particularly 
poetry, can be made to seem interesting and expressive if viewed 
against such a background. It is important, therefore, to distinguish 
between the way in which background knowledge may enter into 
the interpretation and evaluation of literature and the way in which 
it may enter into our response to the non-literary expression of feel- 
ing, etc. ^ 

Hence, it is somewhat paradoxical to find critics both claiming 
that works of art are autonomous and yet trying to account for this 
by combing works of literature on the model of personal expres- 
sions of feeling. Certainly, when expressing feelings in either a verbal 
or non-verbal way, one may be unaware of what feelings are 
thereby expressed. It is possible, for example, to detect in what 
someone says, or in what he does, an unconscious vein of hostility.® 
In the Leavis remarks there is, I think, this hesitation benveen two 
ways of regardmg works of art. The talk about what comes from a 


quatS'dSs'sed hlre"n^'kJ f I"'”'’"® wMeh unfortunately can't be ade- 
neither intentionally nor uninteS^S^ldthou^h ® something we do 

ceal our feelinffs or nrptpnrl v ^ although we can deliberately con- 
it a dMet"nS®be4?e? teUfaa t 

and expressing this anger in fvhat one d^s®a“d Tays'Tut'the 
feelings, emotions, etc., in noerrv t« r ^ expression of 

expression of feeling and emotim’by an actor diffe” from th*^ “ ‘'’f 

feeling m normal cases. The fomte/ist J^'hers from the expression of 

plause, the latter is not, and does not ^ * nients or fails to merit ap- 
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deep centre of life, coupled with the suggestion that there may be 
a difference benveen what the artist says is in the work and what is 
really there, suggests that he may be thinking of literature as being 
the expression, i.e., the personal expression, of attitudes and feelings, 
concerning which the artist may be right or wrong. But the sugges- 
tion that there may or must be a deeper intention— corresponding, 
one would suppose, to what he really feels, and which really gets 
into the work — suggests that he wants to treat literature as expres- 
sive in its proper sense. However, as I suggested, this notion of in- 
tention is inadmissible; but if one’s practice seems to require that 
one treat poetry in the appropriate way, and one’s account of its 
autonomy requires that one consider or describe it in another, one 
would expect the outcome to be the introduction of a bogus notion 
of a possibly unconscious intention. 

It follows from what I have been saying that there could not be 
an essentially private poem or literary work. Of course one can 
write a poem without intending it to be published but one could 
not write a poem ■which is not, necessarily, an act of comsnumcatlon, 
one, that is, which does not require to be assessed in this way. It may 
be argued, therefore, that some modem poetry is obscure in a new 
way, not, that is, obscure in the way in which Donne and Hopkins 
are obscure, but rather that it has an obscurity of status, in part the 
result of an ill-defined relation between the author and those for 
whom he writes. The reasons for this state of affairs need not be 
discussed but the consequences are peculiar. It has resulted in a kind 
of verse, for example, which seems to have the form and order of 
words one gets in conducting a silent conversation with oneself, 
with all the gaps, changes or apparent changes of theme which this 
may have. But in so far as a work approximates to the status of a pri- 
vate act one is unable to determine whether what is said carries or 
does not carry a certain sense. One must ask how one’s private ru- 
minations carry a sense, how questions of success or failure could 
arise, whether it makes sense to say that one “inly ruminates” well or 
badly. One might be inclined to think that talking to oneself is a 
limiting case of talking to others, where, however, there is never 
any question of one’s failing to undcistand, where there is the odd 
privilege of being certain of what one means. It is as if one were 
conversing under ideal conditions, with no failure of communication- 
possible, since the listener is oneself. And yet we know quite well 
that our thoughts may be confused, but to k*now this is to envisage 
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how we might try to communicate them to someone else, so that 
our internal musings take on the character of a mock performance 
or rehearsal for saying what we want to say. The final test of this, 
however, lies in the actual performance, not in the rehearsal, and 
then the conditions governing success or failure are determined in 
the usual public way. The idea, therefore, that words carry a sense 
is bound up with the idea of communication with others. Hence, 
the notion of a language from which this condition is e.xcluded, a 
logically private language, is one in which saying what we mean, 
and therefore of words having a meaning, has no place, which en- 
tails that such a “language” would be no language at all. Whether 
this is so or not, there does seem to be something anomalous in the 
idea of a work of art which has the status of, or appears to have the 
status of, a meditative or otherwise private form, and this is so be- 
cause we cannot say whether anything has been achieved or not. 



The Moral and for Social 
Properties of a Work of Art 


INTRODUCTION 


Many disputes about njora! and/or social features of the arts turn 
on considerations discussed already as questions of meaning and 
intention They are not simply disagreements about the presence 
or absence of the properties designated by these terms, and so a 
determination of their factual status will not resolve them They 
are disagreements about whether it ts true to say, even if the 
properties in question are assignable to any object that they are 
therefore among the aesthetic properties of that object 

The fact that the El Greco Cardinal de Guevera is hung in the 
Metropolitan Museum is an undoubted property of that painting, 
but not a property of it qua work of art That is to say, if asked 
to describe the artisuc features of the Cardinal de Guevera, we 
would not include m our answer that it is hung in the Metropoliran 
Museum We would refer instead to its use of color, design, 
perspective, etc But what if we all agreed that the painting depicts 
a face so austere and self righteous that it undoubtedly reflects 
El Greco’s disapproval of the CardinaP Should we then add this 
information to our descripaon of the arasac features of the paint- 
ing’ To answer that question is to raise the issue of whether a 
moral trait is like the property of location or the property of 
design We are being asked to deade whether a moral trait is also 
an aesthetic trait 

We could, further, read a book, detect in it a recognizable group 
of moral preferences, and connect them with the cultural features 
of the era in which the book was written An obvious case is Sinclair 
Lewis’ treatment of the bourgeois businessman in Babbitt And 
though the evidence is at present indecisive, there is, in pnnciple, 
no obstacle to ascertaining the moral effects of a work of art upon 
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its audience. Of course, wc must first identify the effect which 
Babbitt, for example, has upon its readers, and then evaluate it 
according to some generally agreed-upon notions of what it is 
that constitutes morally acceptable behaidor. This leaves aside the 
question of how we arrive at or defend such canons of value. But 
assuming that a successful resolution of these inquiries gives us a 
knowledge of the moral effect of Babbitt upon its readers and the 
cultural traits of the twenties which it exhibits, the issue remains 
of whether they are legitimately included, along with such matters 
as characterization and narrative structure, among the aesthetic 
traits of the novel. 

There are, of course, a host of technical questions that must be 
settled before any such decision. What is it that we do to determine 
the appropriate moral features of a work of art? Are we con- 
cerned, as in the case of Shakespeare’s Othello, with the views 
expressed by any one or all of the characters about the proprieties 
of human conduct? Which one of the characters shall it be, Othello, 
lago, or Desdemona? Or is the morality of the play something 
over and above what is said by any one of its speakers? Is it, for 
example, that Othello is brought to a bad end, and that it is wrong, 
therefore, to suspect one’s wife of infidelity? 

The last question is particularly difficult since it is not the same 
to provide a subject-matter for moral judgment as it is to make a 
moral judgment appropriate to that subject-matter. Wc may read 
in a newspaper of someone guilty of philandering and condemn 
him for it, but it is silly to think that the act of pWlandering itself 
expresses the judgment that subsequently condemns it. We may 
judge that Othello is brought to a bad end because he behaved as 
he did, but there is still the problem of whether it is the play or 
the reader that has judged him so. We may say of course that 
Shakespeare constructed the play in order to exhibit the moral 
weakness of Othello, but this simply reintroduces the question of 
whether it is relevant to invoke the intention of the playtvright as 
a way of identifying the moral verdicts expressed in Ids plays. 

Or we may investigate the morality of Othello in the light of 
its effect on its viewers or readers. This will be quite different from 
its morality in light of the view that it advocates or expresses about 
the nature of human behavior. Suppose that a minister urges us 
at every opportunity to attend the church of our choice on Sunday. 
We would have no difficulty in answering what it is that he thinks 
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we should do on Sunday But he may express himself so sancti- 
moniously, or on such inappropriate occasions, that his effect is to 
arouse m us a distinct disinclination to attend the church of our 
choice on Sunday The effect of what he says, m this case, is quite 
different from what he urges or advocates Consequently, the fact 
that a play appears to take a position on the verities of human 
conduct does not necessarily mean that its effect upon an audience 
IS idenucal with the moral recommendations that it presumably 
endorses 

However these difficulties are resolved, what must be determined 
is whether the moral and/or social features of a painting or book 
or drama are a legitimate basis for construing their nature or 
evaluating their worth as works of art In so doing, there are nvo 
questions that need to be distinguished First, is it possible, and 
relevant, to take the moral message of a work of art into account in 
evaluating its aesthetic quality^ Second, can the judgment of quality, 
in such a case, be itself a moral judgment’ The latter question raises 
a problem to be discussed m the section, “The Nature and Uses of 
Critical Judgment” — that of the differences and/or similarmes m the 
logical structure of moral and aesthcac judgments 
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OBSCENITY AND THE LAW 


For a time, American courts adopted the test of obscenity contrived 
in 1868 by Cockbum, LJ., in Queen v. Hicklin: “I think the test 
of obscenity is this, whether the tendenc)’^ of the matter charged 
as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open 
to such immoral influences, and into whose hands a publication of 
this sort might fall,” He added that the book there in question 
“would suggest . . . thoughts of a most impure and libidinous 
character.” 

The test in most federal courts has changed: They do not now 
speak of the thoughts of “those whose minds are open to . . . im- 
moral influences” but, instead, of the thoughts of average adult 
normal men and women, determining what these thoughts are, not 
by ^roof at the triaL, hut hy the standard of “the average conscience 
of the time,” the current “social sense of what is right.” Yet the 
courts still define obsceruty in terms of the assumed average normal 
adult reader’s sexual thoughts or desires or impulses, without refer- 
ence to any relation between those “subjective” reactions and lus 
subsequent conduct. The judidal opinions use such key phrases as 
this: “suggesting lewd thoughts and exciting sensual desires”; “arouse 
the salacity of the reader”; “ 'allowing or implanting . . . obscene, 
lewd, or lascivious thoughts or desires’ “arouse sexual desires.” 
The judge’s charge in the insmnt case reads accordingly: “It must 

• Title supplied by editor. From 2 Cir., 237 F. 2d 796, United States v. Rotb. 
By pennission of West Publishing Co. ^me footnotes and case citations are 
omitted. 
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tend to stir sexual impulses and lead to sexually impure thoughts ” 
Thus the statute, as the courts construe it, appears to provide 
crimmal pumshment for mducmg no more than thoughts, feelings, 
desires ® 


No Adequate Knowledge Is Available Concerning 
the Effects on the Conduct of Nortml Adults of Reading 
or Seemg the ^‘Obscene'* 

Suppose we assume, argnendoy that sexual thoughts or feelings, 
stirred by the “obscene,” probably will often issue into overt con- 
duct Still It does not at all follow that that conduct will be ano- 
social For no sane person can believe it socially harmful if sexual 
desires lead to normal, and not ano social, sexual behavior smce, 
without such behavior, the human race would soon disappear 
Doubtless, Congress could validly provide pumshment for mailing 
any pubhcauons if there were some moderately substantial reliable 
data showing that reading or seeing those publications probably 
conduces to seriously harmful sexual conduct on the part of normal 
adult human beings But we have no such data 
Suppose It argued that whatever excites sexual longings might 
possibly produce sexual misconduct That cannot suffice Noton- 
ously, perfumes sometimes act as aphrodisiacs, yet no one will 
suggest that therefore Congress may constitutionally legislate punish- 
ment for maihng perfumes It may be that among the stimuli to 
irregular sexual conduct, by normal men and women, may be 
almost anything — the odor of carnations or cheese, the sight of a 
cane or a candle or a shoe, the touch of sdk or a gunny-sack For 
if)} jiaswA' jwitxciay he/ar xonre oca- 

uve of such misconduct than reading obscene books or seemg 
obscene pictures Said John Alilton, ‘Evil manners are as perfecdy 
learnt, without books, a thousand other \says that cannot be 
stopped ” 


Effect of ^'Obscenity'^ on Adult Conduct 

To date there exist, I think, no thorough going studies by com- 
petent persons which jusafy the conclusion that normal adults 
reading or seeing of the “obscene” probably induces ana social 
conducr Such competent studies as have been made do conclude 
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that so complex and numerous arc the causes of sexual vice that it is 
impossible to assert with any assurance that “obscenity” represents 
a ponderable causal factor in sexually deviant adult behavior. “Al- 
though the whole subject of obscenity censorship hinges upon the 
unproved assumption that ‘obscene’ literature is a significant factor 
in causing sexual deviation from the community standard, no report 
can be found of a single elTort at genuine research to test this as- 
sumption by singling out as a factor for study the effect of sex 
literature upon sexual behavior.”^ What little competent research 
has been done, points definitely in a direction precisely opposite 
to that assumption. 

Alpert reports^ that, when, in the 1920s, 409 women college 
graduates were asked to state in writing what things stimulated 
them sexually, they ans\vered thus: 218 said “Man”; 95 said books; 
40 said drama; 29 said dancing; 18 said pictures; 9 said music. Of 
those who replied “that the source of their sex information came 
from books, not one specified a ‘dirty’ book as the source. Instead, 
the books listed were: The Bible, the dictionary, the encyclopedia, 
novels from Dickens to Henry James, circulars about venereal 
diseases, medical books, and Motley’s Rire of the Dutch Republic.** 
Macaulay, replying to advocates of the suppression of obscene 
books, said: “We find it difficult to believe that in a world so full 
of temptations as this, any gentleman whose life would have been 
virtuous if he had not read Aristophanes or Juvenal, will be vicious 
by reading them.” Echoing Macaulay, “jimmy" Walker remarked 
that he had never heard of a woman seduced by a book. New 
Mexico has never had an obscenity statute; there is no evidence 
that, in that state, sexual misconduct is proportionately greater 
than elsewhere. 


Effect on Conduct of Voting People 

Most federal courts (as above noted) now hold that the test of 
obscenity is the effect on the “mind” of the average normal adult, 
that effect being determined by the "average conscience of the 
time,” the current “sense of what is right”; and that the statute does 

i Lockhart and McClure, “Obscenity and the Courts,” 20 L. & ContempP. 
(1955) 587, 595 - 

-See Alpert, “Judicial Censorship and the Press,” 52 Han'iPev. (1038) 40, 
72« 
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not intend “to reduce our treatment of sex to the standard of a 
child’s library m the supposed interest of a salacious few ” 
However, there is much pressure for legislation, designed to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency, which will single out children, i e , will 
prohibit the sale to young persons of “obscenity” or other desig- 
nated matter That problem does not present itself here, since the 
federal statute is not thus limited The trial judge in his charge in 
the instant case told the jury that the “test” under that statute is 
not the effect of the mailed matter on “those comprising a particular 
segment of the communiiy,*’ the “young” or “the immature ” 
Therefore a discussion of such a children’s protective statute is 
irrelevant here But, since Judge Clark does discuss the alleged 
linkage of obscenity to juvenile delinquency, and since it may 
perhaps be thought that it has some bearing on the question of the 
effect of obscenity on adult conduct, I too shall discuss if 
The following is a recent summary of studies of that subject ® 
“(i) Saentiffc studies of juvenile dehnguency demonstrate that 
those who get into trouble, and are the greatest concern of the 
advocates of censorship, are far less inclined to read than those who 
do not become delinquent The delinquents are generally the ad- 
venturous type, who have little use for reading and other non- 
active entertainment Thus, even assuming that reading someomes 
has an adverse effect upon moral behavior, the effect is not likely 
to be substanml, for those who are susceptible seldom read (2) 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, who are among the country’s leading 
authorities on the treatment and causes of juvenile delinquency, 
have recendy published the results of a ten year study of its causes 
They exhaustively studied approximately 90 factors and influences 
that might lead to or explain juvenile delinquency, but the Gluecks 
gave no consideration to the type of reading material, if any were 
read by the delinquents This is, of course, consistent with their 
finding that dehnquents read very little When those who know 
so much about the problem of delinquency among youth — the very 
group about whom the advocates of censorship are most concerned 
— conclude that what delinquents read has so little effect upon their 
conduct that it is not worth investigating in an exhaustive study of 


3 Lockhart and McClure, * Literature the Law of Obscenity and the Con- 
38MmnL,Uev (1954) 29y»3®5''3®^ , p 

some of the reasoning of this summary is a bit too sweeping 1-or 
itious summary, see the Jahoda report, discussed infra 


•stitution, 
Perhaps 
a more cai 
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causes, there is good reason for serious doubts concerning the basic 
hypothesis on which obscenity censorship is dependent. (3) The 
many other influences in society that stimulate sexual desire are so 
much more frequent in their influence and so much more potent 
in their effect that the influence of reading is likely, at most, to be 
relatively insignificant in the composite of forces that lead an 
individual into conduct deviating from the commumty sex stand- 
ards And the studies demonstrating that sex knowledge seldom 

results from reading indicates the relative unimportance of literature 
in sexual thoughts and behavior as compared with other factors in 
society.”* 

* Novick, Superintendent of the New York Training School for Girls, 
writes: “In the public eye today juvenile delinquency is alternately the direct 
result of progressive education, horror comics, T.V. programs, and other 
pet peeves of our present society . . . This is not a new phenomenon- Each 
generation of adults has been concerned about the behavior of its children 
and has looked for a scapegoat on which to place the blame for its delin- 
quency. At the same time, adults have always sought a panacea which would 
cure the problem. It is sufficient to note that dwinquency has always risen 
during periods of stress and strain, and the era in which we are living is no 
exception . . . Neither do restrictive measures such as . . . censorship of 
reading matter . . , prevent delinquency. They merely have an effect 
upon the manner in which the delinquency will be eimressed.” No%'ick, “Inte- 
grating the Delinquent and His Commumty,” ao FedProbation (1956) 38, 40. 

Charles Lamb (whose concern with children he manifested in his Ta/ex 
from Shakespeare) had no belief that uncensored reading harmed childrent 
In his Essays of Elia he wrote of the education of to cousin Bridget, 
“She was tumbled early into a spacious closet of good old English reading” 
(which included Elizabethan and Restoration dramas and 18th century novels) 
‘Svithout much selection or prohibition and browsed at wUl upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be brought up 
exactly in chis /asiiion.” 

Judge Curtis Bok, perhaps remembering Lamb’s remarks, said of the pub- 
lications before him in Commonwealth v. Gordon, 1949, 66 Pa.Dist. & Co.R. 
loi: “It will be asked whether one would care to have one’s young daughter 
read these books. I suppose that by the time she is old enough to wish to read 
them she will have learned the biologic facts of life and the words that go 
with them. There is something seriously wrong at home if those facts have 
not been met and faced and sotted by them; it is not children so much as 
parents that should receive our concern about this. I should prefer that my 
own three daughters meet the facts of life and the literature of the world in 
my library than behind a neighbor’s bam, for I can face the adversary there 
directly. If the young ladies arc appalled by what they read, they can close 
the book at the bottom of page one; if they read further, they will leam 
what is in the world and in its people, and no parents who have been discern- 
ing with their children need fear the outcome. Nor can they hold it back, for 
life is a series of little battles and minor issues, and the burden of choice 
is on us all, every day, young and old. Our daughters must live in the world 
and decide what sort of women they are to be, and we should be willing to 
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Judge Clark, however, speaks of "the strongly held views of those 
with competence in the premises as to the very direct connection” 
of obscenity “with the development of juvenile delinquency ” He 
cites and quotes from a recent opinion of the New York Court of 
Appeals and an article by Judge Vanderbilt, which in turn, cite the 
writings of persons thus described by Judge Clark as “those with 
competence in the premises ” One of the cited writings is a report, 
by Dr Jahoda and associates, entitled The Impact of Literature A 
Psychological Discussion of Some Assumptions m the Censorship 
Debate (1954) “ I have read this report (which is a careful survey 
of all available studies and psychological theories) I think it ex- 
presses an attitude quite contrary to that indicated by Judge Clark 
In order to avoid any possible bias in my interpretation of that 
report, I thought it well to ask Dr Jahoda to write her own sum- 
mary of It, which, with her permission, I shall quote (In doing so, 

I am following the example of Mr Justice Jackson who, m Federal 
Trade Commission v Ruberoid Co, acknowledged that he relied 
on “an unpublished treatise,” 1 e , one not available to the parties If 
that practice is proper, I chink it similarly proper to quote an 
author’s unpublished interpretation of a published treatise) Dr 
Jahoda’s sumtuacy teads as follows 


Persons who argue for increased censorship of printed matter 
often operate on the assumption that reading about sexual matters or 
about violence and brutality leads to anu social acuons, particularly 
to juvenile delinquency An exammation of the pertinent psycho- 
logical literature has led to the following conclusions 

1 There exists no research evidence either to prove or to dis- 
prove this assumption definitively 

2 In the absence of scientific proof two lines of psychological ap 
proach to the examination of the assumption are possible (a) a re- 


prefer their deliberate and infonncd choice of decency rather than an inn^ 
«nce that continues to spring from ignorance If that choree be made m the 
open sunlight, it is more apt than when made in shadow to fall on the side 

of honorable behavior” , « , t j 

6 Cited in a passage m Bro%vn v Kingsley Bo^. Inc, i NY id 177. 
NYS'd 619, 134 Nlid 4 <i'. q””""! >>7 Cl** Cl"'' 

quotes from th,s opmmo only .n ranmmoo vith h,s snK™"' 

Jidrad 'Uck ot UowWgc o£ the social bcanog ot this problem Hosvcver, 
hot quotation from that New York opiotoit ottos the Jalwda ryort and I 
thetrfore assume that Judge Oark lotciided to include Dr Jahoda among 
* those \\ ith competence in the premises 
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view of what is kno\vn on the causes of juvenile delinquency; and 
(b) review of what is known about the effect of literature on the 
mind of the reader. 

3. In the vast research literature on the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency there is no evidence to justify the assumption that reading 
about sexual matters or about violence leads to delinquent acts. Experts 
on juvenile delinquency agree that it has no single cause. Most of 
them regard early childhood events, which precede the reading age, 
as a necessary condition for later delinquency. At a later age, the 
nature of personal relations is assumed to have much greater power 
in determining a delinquent career than the vicarious experiences 
provided by reading matter. Juvenile delinquents as a group read less, 
and less easily, than non-delinquents. Individual instances are reported 
in which so-called ‘'good” books allegedly influenced a delinquent 
in the manner in which “bad” books arc assumed to influence him. 

Where childhood experiences and subsequent events have combined 
to make delinquency psychologically likely, reading could have one 
of two effects; it could serve a trigger function releasing the criminal 
act or it could provide for a substitute outlet of aggression in fantas)’, 
dispensing with the need for criminal action. There is no empirical 
evidence in either direction. 

4. With regard to the impact of literature on the mind of the 
reader, it must be pointed out that there is a vast overlap in content 
between all media of mass communication. The daily press, television, 
radio, movies, books and comics all present their share of so-called 
“bad” material, some with great realism as reports of actual events, 
some in clearly fictionalized form. It is virtually impossible to isolate 
the impact of one of these media on a population exposed to all of 
them. Some evidence suggests that the particular communications 
which arrest the attention of an individual are in good part a matter 
of choice. As a rule, people do not expose themselves to everything 
that is offered, but only to what agrees with their inclinations. 

Children, who have often not yet crystallized their preferences and 
have more unspecific curiosity than many adults, are therefore per- 
haps more open to accidental influences from literamre. This may 
present a danger to youngsters who are insecure or maladjusted who 
find in reading (of “bad” books as well as of “good” books) an es- 
cape from reality which they do not dare face. Needs which are not 
met in the real world are gratified in a fanta^ world. It is likely, 
though not fully demonstrated, that excessive reading of comic books 
will intensify in children those qualities which drove them to the 
comic book world to begin with: an inability to face the world. 
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apathy, a belief that the individual is hopelessly impotent and driven 
by uncontrollable forces and, hence, an acceptance of violence and 
brutality m the real world 

It should be noted that insofar as causal sequence is implied, in- 
security and maladjustment m a child must precede this exposure to 
the written word in order to lead to these potential effects Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, the reading of Shakespeare’s tragedies or of An- 
dersen’s and Grimm’s fairy tales might do much the same 

Most of the current discussion of the relation between children’s 
reading and juvenile delinquency has to do with so-called “comic 
books” which center on violence (sometimes coupled with se\) 
rather than mere obscenity Judge Vanderbilt, m an article from 
which Judge Qark quotes, cites Feder, Comic Book Regulation 
(Umversity of California, Bureau of Public Administration, 1955 
Legislative Problems No 2) * Feder writes “It has never been 
determined definitely whether or not comics portraying violence, 
crime and horror are a cause of juvemle delinquency ” 

Judge Vanderbilt, m the article from which Judge Clark quotes, 
also cites Wertham, 0/ r/je /nwocent (1954) ^Dr Wertham 

IS the foremost proponent of the view that “comic books” do con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency The Jahoda report takes issues with 
Dr* Wertham, who relies much on a variety of the post-hoc-ergo- 
propter^hoc variety of argument, 1 e, youths who had read “comic 
books” became delinquents The argument, at best, proves too 
much Dr Wertham points to the millions of young readers of such 
books, but only a fracuon of these readers become delinquents 
Many of the latter also chew gum, drink Coca-Cola, and wear soft- 
soled shoes Moreover, Dr Wertham specifically says (p 298) that 
he IS little concerned with allegedly obscene publications designed for 
reading by adults, and (pp 303. 348) that the legislation which 

he advocates would do no more than forbid the sale or display of 
“comic books” to minors As previously noted, the federal obscenity 
statute IS not so restricted 

Maybe some day we will have enough reliable data to show that 
obscene books and pictures do tend to influence childrens sexual 
conduct adversely Then a federal statute could be enacted which 

® Vanderbilt, ‘Impasse m Justice,” WashUXQ 3°* 

"ilbid 
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would avoid constitutional defects by authorizing punishment for 
using the mails or interstate shipments in the sale of such books and 
pictures to children. 

It is, however, not at all clear that children would be ignorant, 
in any considerable measure, of obscenity, if no obscene publications 
ever came into their hands. Youngsters get a vast deal of education 
in sexual smut from companions of their own age.® A verbatim 
report of conversations among young teen-age boys (from average 
respectable homes) will disclose their amazing proficiency in ob- 
scene language, learned from ocher boys.® Replying to the argu- 
ment of the need for censorship to protect the young Milton said: 
‘Who shall regulate all the . . . conversation of our youth . . . ap- 
point what shall be discussed . . . Most judges who reject that 
view are long past their youth and have probably forgotten the con- 
versational ways of that period of life: “I remember when I was a 
little boy,” said Mr. Dooley, “but I don’t remember how 1 was a 
little boy.” 


® Alpert (he. at. at 74) writes of the American Youth Commission study 
of the conditions and attitudes of young people in Maryland benveen the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four, as reported in 1958: “For this study Maryland 
was deliberately picked as a ‘typical’ state, and, according to the Commission, 
the 13,528 young people personally interviewed in Maryland can speak for the 
two hundred and fifty thousand young people in Maryland and the twenty 
millions in the United States. ‘The chief source of sex “education" for the 
youth of all ages and all religious groups was found to be the youth’s con- 
temporaries.’ Sbety-six percent of the boys and forty percent of the girls 
reported that what they knew about sex was more or less limited to what 
their friends of their own age had told them. After ‘contemporaries’ and 
the youth’s home, dte source that is next in importance is Uie school, from 
which about 8 percent of the young people reported they had received 
most of their sex information. A few, about 4 percent, reported they otved 
most to books, while less than 1 percent asserted that they had acquired most 
of their information from movies. Exactly the same proportion specified the 
church as the chief source of their sex informarion. These statistical results 
ate not offered as conclusive; but that they do more than cast doubt upon 
the assertion that ‘unmoral’ books corrupt and deprave must be admitted. 
These statistical results placed in the scale against the weight of the dogma 
upon which the law is founded lift the counterpane high. Add this: that 
‘evil manners’ are as easily acquired without books as with books; that 
crowded slums, machine labor, barren lives, starved emotions, and unreason- 
ing minds are far more dangerous to morals than any so-called obscene litera- 
ture. True, this attack is tangential, but a social problem is here involved, and 
the weight of this approach should be felt.” 

® For such a report, slightly expurgated for adult readers, see Oeckley, The 
Mask of Sanity (1950) 135-137. 
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The Obscenity Stamte and the Reputable Press 

Let It be assumed, for the sake of the argument, that contempla- 
tion of published matter dealing with sex has a significant impact on 
children s conduct On that assumption, we cannot overlook the 
fact that our most reputable newspapers and periodicals carry 
advertisements and photographs displaying women in what de- 
cidedly are sexually alluring posture, and at times emphasizing 
the importance of “sex appeal ” That women are there shown 
scantily clad, increases “the mystery and allure of the bodies that 
are bdden,” writes an eminent psychiatrist “A leg covered by a 
silk stocking IS much more attractive than a naked one, a bosom 
pushed into shape by a brassiere is more alluring than the pendant 
realiues ’ Either, then, the statute must be sternly applied to 
prevent the mailing of many reputable newspapers and periodicals 
contaimng such ads and photographs, or else we must acknowledge 
that they have created a cultural atmosphere for children in which, 
at a maximum, only the most trifling additional effect can be im- 
puted to children’s perusal of the land of matter mailed by the 
defendant 


The Obscenity Statute and the Newspapers 

Because of the contrary views of many competent persons, one 
may well be sceptical about Dr Wertham’s thesis However, let us 
see -what, logically, his crusade would do to the daily press After 
referring repeatedly to the descriptions, m “comic books" and other 
“mass media,” of violence combined with sadistic sexual behavior, 
descriptions which he sap contribute to /uvenile delinquency, he 
writes, “Juvenile delinquency reflects the social values current in a 
society Both adults and children absorb these social values m their 
daily Jives and also in all the covamaucations through the mass 


JO Cf Larrabee, ‘ The Cultural Context of Sex Ccnsonlup ” 20 L & Con 
tempProb (1955)672,684 . ^ , 

UMjerson, SpeaLtng of Man (1950) 9» See also the ueli InowTi chapter 
on clothes in Anatole France’s Fevgtun Island 
Dr Wertham discussing comic booU, malvcs much of the adverusements 
they carry He spcal,s of their ‘breast ads and also of their playing up of 
■Vlamour girls,’ their stress on the sexy, their emphasis on womens “sec- 
ondary sexual charactcnsucs Is not this also dcscnpme of the advertisements 
in our * best periodicals > 
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media . . . Juvenile delinquency holds up a mirror to society . . . 
It is self-understood that such a pattern in a mass medium does not 
come from nothing . . . Comic books are not the disease, they are 
only a symptom . . . The same social forces that made comic books 
make other social evils, and the same social forces that keep comic 
crime books keep the other social evils the way they are.” (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Now the daily newspapers, especially those with immense circula- 
tions, constitute an important part of the “mass media”; and each 
copy of a newspaper sells for much less than a “comic book.” 
Virtually all the sorts of descriptions, of sex mingled with violence, 
which Dr. Wertham finds in the “comic boolcs,” can be found, often 
accompanied by gruesome photographs, in those daily journals. 
Even a newspaper which is considered unusually respectable, pub- 
lished prominently on its first page, on August 26, 1956, a true 
story of a “badly decomposed body” of a 24 year old woman school 
teacher, found in a clump of trees. The story reported that police 
had quoted a 29 year old salesman as saying that “he drove to the 
area” with the school teacher, that “the two had relations on the 
ground, and later got into an argument,” after which he “struck 
her three times on the back of the head with a rock, and, leaving 
her there, drove away.” Although today no one can so prove, one 
may suspect that such stories of sex and violence in the daily press 
have more impact on young readers than do those in the “comic 
books,” since the daily press reports reality while the “comic 
books” largely confine themselves to avowed fiction or fantasy.^^ 
Yet Dr. Wertham, and most others who propose legislation to cnib 
the sale of “comic books” to cluldren, propose that it should not 
extend to newspapers.^^ Why not? 

The question is relevant in reference to the application of the 
obscenity statute: Are our prosecutors ready to prosecute reputable 
newspaper publishers under that Act? I think not. I do not at all 
urge such prosecutions. 1 do suggest that the validity of that statute 

12 It is arguable that the fact that a publication is regarded by the reader 
as “pornography” influences its impact on him. No relevant reliable data, 
however, is available. 

12 “No one would dare ask of a newspaper that it observe the same re- 
straints that are constantly being demanded of . . . the comic book.” Larrabee, 
“The Cultural Context of Sex Censorship, jo Law 8 c ContempProblems 
(«9S5) 673. <579. 
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has not been vigorously challenged because it has not been apphed 
to important persons Jike those publishers bur, instead, has been en- 
forced principally against relatively inconspicuous men bke the 
defendant here 

Da Capo' Available Data Seem Wholly Insufficient to Show 

That the Obscenity Statutes Come Within Any Exception 
to the Etr St Amendment 

I repeat that, because that statute is not restricted to obscene 
publications mailed for sale to minors, its vahdity should be tested 
m terms of the evil effects of adult reading of obscemty on adult 
conduct With the present lack of evidence that publications prob- 
ably have such effects, how can the government discharge its burden 
of demonstrating sufficiently that the statute is within the narrow 
exceptions to the scope of the First Amendment^ One would think 
that the mere possibility of a causal relation to misconduct ought 
surely not be enough 

Even if Congress had made an express legislative finding of the 
probable evil influence, on adult conduct, of adult reading or seeing 
obscene publications, the couns would not be bound by that finding, 
if It were not justified in fact See, e g , ChastJeron Corp v Sinclair, 
where the Court (per Holmes, J ) said of a statute (declaring the 
existence of an emergency) that “a Court is not at liberty to shut its 
eyes to an obvious mistake, when the validity of the law depends 
upon the truth of what is declared” And the Court there and 
elsewhere has held that the judiciary may use judicial notice in 
ascertaimng the truth of such a legislaove declaration 

If the Obscenity Statute Is Valid, Why May Congress 
Not Validly Provide Punishment for Mailing Books Which 
Will Provoke Thoughts h Considers Undesirable 
About Religion or Politics^ 

If the statute is valid, then, considering the foregoing, it would 
seem that its validity must rest on this ground Congress, by statute, 
may constitutionally provide punishment for the ntsiUng of books 
evoking mere thoughts or feelings about sex, if Congress considers 



whom It IS likely to reach ’ 
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them socially dangerous, even in the absence of any satisfactory evi- 
dence that those thoughts or feelings will tend to bring about socially 
harmful deeds. If that be correct, it is hard to understand why, 
similarly, Congress may not constitutionally provide punishment 
for such distribution of books evoking mere thoughts or feelings, 
about religion or politics, which Congress considers socially danger- 
ous, even in the absence of any satisfactory evidence that those 
thoughts or feelings will tend to bring about socially dangerous 
deeds. 


II. THE JUDICIAL EXCEPTION 
OF THE “classics” 

As I have said, I have no doubt the jury could reasonably find, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that many of the publications mailed by 
defendant were obscene within the current judicial definition of 
the term as explained by the trial judge in his charge to the jury. But 
so, too, are a multitude of recognized works of art found in public 
libraries. Compare, for instance, the books which are exhibits in this 
case with Montaigne’s “Essay on Some Lines of Virgil” or with 
Chaucer. Or consider the many nude pictures which the defendant 
transmitted through the mails, and then turn to the reproductions 
in the articles on painting and sculpture in the Encyclopadia Britan^- 
nica (14th edition): some of the latter are no less “obscene” than 
those which led to the defendant’s conviction. Yet these EncyclO' 
pcedia volumes are readily accessible to everyone, young or old, 
and, without let or hindrance, are frequently mailed to all parts of 
the country. Catalogues, of famous art museums, almost equally 
accessible and also often mailed, contain reproductions of paintings 
and sculpture, by great masters, no less “obscene.” 

To the argument that such books (and such reproductions of 
famous paintings and works of sculpture) fall within the statutory 
ban, the courts have answered that they are “classics” — ^books of “lit- 
erary distinction” or works which have “an accepted place in the 
arts,” including, so this court has held, Ovid’s An of Love and Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron}^ There is a “curious dilemma” involved in 

15 No one can argue with a straight face (i) that reading an obscene “clas- 
sic” in a library has lep harmful effects or (a) that, as the “classics” often 
axe published in expensive volumes, they usually affect only persons who have 
large incomes, and that such persons* right to read is peculiarly privileged. 
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this answer that the statute condemns “only books which are dull 
and without merit,” that in no event will the statute be applied to the 
“classics,” 1 e , books “of literary distinction ” The courts have not 
explained how they escape that dilemma, but instead seem to have 
gone to sleep (although rather uncomfortably) on its horns 
This ddemma would seem to show up the basic constitutional 
flaw in the statute No one can reconcde the currently accepted test 
of obscenity with the immunity of such “classics” as e g, Aris- 
tophanes’ Lysistrata, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Rabelais’ Gargan- 
tiia and Pantagruel, Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis,” Fielding’s 
Tom Jones, or Balzac’s Droll Stories For such “obscene” wntings, 
)ust because of their greater artistry and charm, ^vlll presumably have 
far greater influence on readers than dull inartistic writings 
It will not do to differentiate a “classic,” published in the past, 
on the ground that it comported with the average moral attitudes 
at the time and place of its original publication Often this was not 
true It was not true, for instance, of Balzac’s Droll Stones, a 
"classic” now freely circulated by many public libraries, and which 
therefore must have been transported by mail (or in interstate com- 
merce) More to the point, if the issue is whether a book meets the 
American common conscience of the present time, the quesuon is 
how “average” Americans now regard the book, not how it was 
regarded when first published, here or abroad Why should the age 
of an “obscene” book be relevant^ After how many years — 25 or 50 
or loo — does such a writing quahfy as a “classic”^ 

The truth is that the courts have excepted the “classics" from the 
federal obscenity statute, since otherwise most Americans would be 
depnved of access to many masterpieces of literature and the pic- 
torial arts, and a statute yielding such deprivation would not only be 
laughably absurd but would squarely oppose the intention of the 
cultivated men who framed and adopted the First Amendment 
This exception— nowhere to be found in the statute”— is a judge- 
made device invented to av oid that absurdity The fact that the 
judges have felt the necessity of seeking that avoidance, serves to 
suggest forcibly that the statute, in its attempt to control w hat our 


i6The imponauon statute relating to obsccnitj, 19 U 5 C^ S 1305, docs 
make an explicit cxccpnon of the so<alled classics or books of recognized 
and established literary . ment,” but onl> if they are imported for non- 
commercial purposes , if so, the Secretary of the 7 reasur> has discreaon to 


admit them 
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citizens may read and see, violates the First Amendment. For no one 
can rationally justify the judge-made exception. The contention 
would scarcely pass as rational that the “classics” will be read or 
seen solely by an intellectual or artistic elite; for, even ignoring the 
snobbish, undemocratic nature of tliis contention, there is no evi- 
dence that that elite has a moral fortitude (an immunity from 
moral corruption) superior to that of the “masses.” And if the excep- 
tion, to make it rational, were taken as meaning that a contempo- 
rary book is exempt if it equates in “literary distinction” with the 
“classics,” the result would be amazing: Judges would have to sen'e 
as literary critics; jurisprudence would merge with aesthetics; au- 
thors and publishers would consult the legal digests for legal-artistic 
precedents; we would some day have a Legal Restatement of the 
Canons of Literary Taste. 

The exception of the “classics” is therefore irrational. Conse- 
quently, it would seem that we should interpret the statute ration- 
ally — i. e., without that exception. If, however, the exception, as an 
exception, is irrational, then It would appear that, to render the 
statute valid, the standard applied to the “classics” should be applied 
to all books and piccuces. The result would be that, in order to be 
constitutional, the statute must be wholly inefficacious. 

III. HOW CENSORSHIP UNDER THE 
STATUTE ACTUALLY OPERATES 
{d) Frosecutors, as Censors, Actually Exercise Frior Restraint 

Fear of punishment serves as a powerful restraint on publicauon, 
and fear of punishment often means, practically, fear of prosecution. 
For most men dread indictment and prosecution; the publicity alone 
terrifies, and to defend a criminal action is expensive. If the definition 
of obscenity had a limited and fairly well knotvn scope, that fear 
might deter restricted sorts of publications only. But on account of 
the extremely vague judicial definition of the obscene,^’ a person 
threatened with prosecution if he mails (or otherwise sends in inter- 
state commerce) almost any book which deals in an unconventional, 
unorthodox manner with sex,'» may well apprehend that, should the 

17 See infra, point IX, for further discusion of that vagueness. 

“See Kaplan. “Obscenity as an Esthetic Category,” 20 Law & Contemp. 
Problems (1955) 544. as to “conventional obscenity,” which he defines 

as “the quality of any work which attacks sexual patterns and practices. In 
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threat be earned out, he will be punished As a result, each prosecu- 
tor becomes a literary censor (i e , dictator) with immense unbridled 
power, a virtually uncontrolled discretion A statute would be 
invalid which gave the Potsmaster General the power, without refer- 
ence to any standard, to close the mails to any publicanon he hap- 
pened to dislike Yet, a federal prosecutor, under the federal ob- 
scemty statute, approximates that posinon Within wide limits, he 
can (on the advice of the Postmaster General or on no one’s advice) 
exercise such a censorship by threat, without a trial, without any 
judicial supervision, capriciously and arbitrarily Having no special 
qualifications for that task, nevertheless, he can, in large measure, 
determine at his will what those within his distinct may not read 
on sexual subjects In that way, the statute brings about an actual 
prior restraint of free speech and free press which strikingly flouts 
the First Amendment. 


(b) Judges as Censors 

When a prosecution is instituted and a trial begins, much censor- 
ship power passes to the trial judge If he sits without a jury, he 
must decide whether a book is obscene If the trial is by jury, then, 
if he chinks the book plainly not obscene, he directs a verdict for the 
accused or, after a verdict of guilt, enters a judgment of acquittal 
Hou does the judge determine whether a book is obscene’ Not by 
way of evidence introduced at the trial, but by way of some sort of 
judicial notice Whence come the judicial notice data to inform him’ 
Those whose views most judges know best are other la^vyers 
Judges can and should take judicial notice that, at many gatherings of 
lawyers at Bar Association or of alumni of our leading law schools,’® 


essence, ic is the presentation of a sexual heterodoxy, a rejection of accepted 
standards of sexual behaMor Zola Ibsen and Shaw provide familiar examples 
It surprises no one that the author of Notm also wrote J Accuse, of Ghosts, 
An Enemy of the People, of Mrs Warren's Profession, Samt Joan " 

18 See Roth v Goldman, a Or, 171 Fid 788, at page 796 (concurring 
opinion) 'One thinks of the lyrics sang at many such gatherings by « «nain 
respected and conservative member of the faculty of a great law-school which 
considers itself the most distinguished and which is the Alma Mater of manj 


judges sitting on upper courts 

Aubrey’s Lives, contaimng many ‘salacious’ talcs, delights some of our 
greatest judges ^ 

Mr Jusuce Holmes was a constant reader of “naughty French novels occ 
Bent, Justice O W Holmes (19)^) *J 4 ' 
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tales are told fully as “obscene” as many of those distributed by 
men, like defendant, convicted for violation of the obscenity statute. 
Should not judges, then set aside such convictions? If they do not, 
are they not somewhat arrogantly concluding that lawyers are an 
exempt elite, unharmed by what will harm the multitude of other 
Americans? If lawyers are not such an elite then, since, in spite of 
the “obscene” tales lawyers frequently tell one another, data are 
lacking that lawyers as a group become singularly addicted to de- 
praved sexual conduct, should not judges conclude that “obscenity” 
does not importantly contribute to such misconduct, and that there- 
fore the statute is unconstitutional? 

(c) Jurors as Censors 

If in a jury case, the trial judge does not direct a verdict or enter 
a judgment of acquittal, the jury exercises the censorship power. 
Courts have said that a jury has a peculiar aptitude as a censor of 
obscenity, since, representing a cross-section of the community, it 
knows peculiarly well the “common conscience” of the time. Yet no 
statistician would conceivably accept the views of a jury — twelve 
persons chosen at random — as a fair sample of community attitudes 
on such a subject as obscenity. A particular jury may voice the 
“moral sentiments” of a generation ago, not of the present time. 

Each jury verdict in an obscenity- case has been sagely called 
“really a small bit of legislation ad hoc.” So each jury constitutes a 
tiny autonomous legislature. Any one such tiny legislature, as ex- 
perience teaches, may well differ from any other, in thus legislating 
as to obscenity. And, one may ask, was it the purpose of the First 
Amendment, to authorize hundreds of divers jury-legislatures, with 
discrepant beliefs, to decide whether or not to enact hundreds of 
divers statutes interfering with freedom of expression? (I shall note, 
infra, the vast difference between the applications by juries of the 
“reasonable man” standard and the "obscenity” standard.) 

IV. THE DANGEROUSLY INFECTIOUS NATURE 
OF GOVERNMENTAL CENSORSHIP OP BOOKS 

Governmental control of ideas or personal preferences is alien to 
a democracy. And the yearning to use governmental censorship of 
any kind is infectious. It may spread insidiously. Commencing with 
suppression of books as obscene, it is not unlikely to develop into 
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official lust for the power of thought control m the areas of religion, 
pohucs, and elsewhere Milton observed that “licensing of books 
necessarily pulls along with it so many other kinds of licensing ” J S 
Mill noted that the ‘ bounds of what may be called moral police” 
may easily extend "until it encroaches on the most unquestionably 
legitimate liberty of the individual ” We should beware of a recru 
descence of the undemocratic doctrine uttered in the 17th century 
by Berkeley, Governor of Virginia "Thank God there are no free 
schools or preaching, for learning has brought disobedience into the 
world, and printing has divulged them God keep us from both ” 

The People as Self-Guardtans Censorship by Public 
OpiniQUy Not by Government 

Plato, who detested democracy, proposed to bamsh all poets, and 
his rulers were to serve as ‘guardians” of the people, telling lies 
for the people’s good, vigorously suppressing writings these guard- 
ians thought dangerous Governmental guardianship is repugnant to 
the basic tenet of our democracy According to our ideals, our adult 
citizens are self-guardians, to act as their own fathers, and thus be 
come self-dependent When our governmental officials act towards 
our citizens on the thesis that "Papa kno^vs best what’s good for 
you,” they enervate the spirit of the citizens To treat grown men 
like infants is to make them infantile, dependent, immature 

So have sagacious men often insisted Milton, m his Areopagitica, 
denounced such paternalism ‘ We censure them for a giddy, vicious 
and unguided people, m such sick and weak fa] state of faith and 
discretion as to be able to take down nothing but through the pipe 
of a licensor” "We both consider the people as our children,” 
wrote Jefferson to Dupont de Nemours, ‘ but y'ou )ovc them as m 
fants whom you are afraid to trust without nurses, and I as adults 
whom I freely leave to self government" TocqueviJIe sagely re- 
marked “No form or combination of soaal policy has j et been de- 
vised to make an energeoc people of a community of pusillanimous 
and enfeebled citizens” "Man,” Mamed Goethe, is easily accus- 
tomed to slatery and learns quickly to be obedient when his free- 
dom is taken from him” Said Carl Becker, “Self go\emment, and 
the spirit of freedom that sustains it, can be maintained only if the 
people have sufficient intelligence and honcscj to mainram them 
uith a minimum of legal compulsion This heavy rcsponsibilitj is the 
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price of freedom.”2o The “great art,” according to Milton, “lies to 
discern in what the law is to bid restraint and punishment, and in 
what things persuasion only is to work.” So we come back, once 
more, to Jefferson’s advice; The only completely democratic way to 
control publications which arouse mere thoughts or feelings is 
through non-govemmental censorship by public opinion. 

V. THE SEEMING PARADOX OF THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT 

Here we encounter an apparent paradoxtThe First Amendment, 
judicially enforced, curbs public opinion when translated into a 
statute which restricts freedom of expression (except that which 
will probably induce undesirable conduct). The paradox is unreal: 
The Amendment ensures that public opinion — the **co?mnon con- 
science of the time'*— shall riot commit suicide through legislation 
•which chokes off today the free expression of minority views which 
may become the majority public opinion of tomorrow. 

Private Persons or GroupSy May Validly Try 
to Influence Public Opinion 

The First Amendment obviously has nothing to do with the way 
persons or groups, not a part of government, influence public 
opinion as to what constitutes “decency” or “obscenity.” The 
Catholic Church, for example, has a constitutional right to persuade 
or instruct its adherents not to read designated books or kinds of 
books. 


VI. THE FINE ARTS ARE WITHIN THE 
FIRST amendment’s PROTECTION 

“The framers of the First Amendment,” writes Chafee, “must 
have had literature and art in mind, because our first national state- 
ment on the subject of ‘freedom of the press,’ the 1774 address of 
the Continental Congress to the inhabitants of Quebec, declared, 
‘The importance of this (freedom of the press) consists, beside the 
advancement of truth, science, morality and arts in general, in its 
diffusion of liberal sentiments on the administration of govem- 

Becker, Freedorn and ResponsibUuy in the American Way of Life (1945) 

4:. 
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ment”’=i 165 years Jater, President FranUm Roosevelt said, “The 
arts cannot thrive except where men are free to be themselv es and 
w be in charge of the discipline of their own energies and ardors 
The conditions for democracy and for art are one and the same 
What vv e call hberty in politics results in freedom of the arts ” The 
converse is also true 

In our industrial era ^hen, perforce, economic pursuits must be, 
increasingly, gov'ernmentallj, regulated, it is especially important 
that the realm of art — the non economic realm — should remain free, 
unregimented, the domain of free enterprise, of unhampered com 
petition at its maximum An individual's taste is his ovvn, private, 
concern De gitstibus non dispittandtnn represents a valued demo- 
cratic ma\im 

Milton wrote “For though a licenser should happen to be ju- 
dicious more than the ordinary, yet his very office enjoins him to 
let pass nothing but what is vulgarly rccen ed already ” He asked, 
“What a fine conformity would it starch us all into’ . We may fall 
into a gross conformity stupidly In 1859, J S Mill, m his 
essay on “Liberty,” maintained that conformity in taste is not a virtue 
but a vice “The danger,” he wrote, “is not the e\ccss but the de- 
ficiency of personal impulses and preferences By dint of not follow- 
ing their own nature [men] have no nature to follow Individual 
spontaneic) is entitled to free exercise That so few men dare to 
be eccentric marks die chief danger of the nmc ’ Pressed by the 
demand for conformity, a people degenerate into “the deep slumber 
of a decided opinion,” yield a “dull and torpid consent" to the 
accustomed “Mental despotism” ensues For “whatever crushes 
individuality is despotism by whatever name it be called It is not 
by wearing dow n into uniformity all that is jndiv idual in themseh es, 
but by cultivating it, and calling it forth, within the limits imposed 
by the rights and interests of others, that human beings become a 
noble and beautiful object of contemplation, and as the works par- 
take the character of those who do them, by the same process human 
life also becomes rich, div ersified, and animaung In proportion 
to the development of his individuality, each person becomes more 
valuable to himself, and is therefore capable of being more valuable 
to others There is a greater fullness of life about his on n cxisrcncc 
and when there is more life m the units there is more in the mass 
which IS composed of them ” 


•u Chafec,Gover 7 r 7 «irmffwJ ^fasfComrmtmcatian (1^7) 53 
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To vest a few fallible men— prosecutors, judges, jurors— with vast 
powers of literary or artistic censorship, to convert them into what 
J. S. Mill called a “moral police ” is to make them despotic arbiters 
of literary products. If one day th^ ban mediocre books as obscene, 
another day they may do likewise to a work of genius. Originality, 
not too plentiful, should be cherished, not stifled. An author’s im- 
agination may be cramped if he must write with one eye on prose- 
cutors or juries; authors must cope •with publishers who, fearful 
about the judgments of governmental censors, may refuse to accept 
the manuscripts of contemporary Shelleys or Mark Twains or Whit- 
mans.®2 

Some few men stubbornly fight for the right to write or publish 
or distribute books which the great majority at the time consider 
loathsome. If we jail those few, the community may appear to have 
suffered nothing. The appearance is deceptive. For the conviction 
and punishment of these few will terrify writers who are more sensi- 
tive, less eager for a fight. What, as a result, they do not write might 
have been major literary contributions. “Suppression,” Spinoza 
said, “is paring down the state till it is too small to harbor men of 
talent.” 

VII. THE MOTIVE OR INTENTION OF THE 
AUTHOR, PUBLISHER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
CANNOT BE THE TEST 

Some courts once held that the motive or intention of the author, 
painter, publisher or distributor constituted the test of obscenity. 
That test, the courts have abandoned: That a man who mails a 
book or picture believes it entirely “pure” is no defense if the court 
finds it obscene. United States v. One Book Entitled Ulysses. Nor, 
conversely, will he be crinunally liable for mailing a “pure" publi- 
cation — Stevenson's Child’s Garden of Verses or a simple photograph 
of the Washington Monument — ^he mistakenly bebeves obscene. 
Most courts now look to the “objective” intention, which can only 
mean the effect on those who read the book or see the picture; the 
motive of the mailer is irrelevant because it cannot affect that effect. 

22 Milton remarked that “not to count him fit to print his mind without a 
tutor or examiner, lest he should drop , . . something of corruption, is the 
greatest . . . indigni^ to a free and knowing spirit that can be put upon 
him.” 
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vui, JUDGE BOK*S DECISION AS TO THE 
CAUSAL RELATION TO 
ANTI-SOCIAL CONDUCT 

In Commonwealth v Gordon, Judge Bok said “A book, how- 
ever sexually impure and pornographic cannot be a present 
danger unless its reader doses it, /ays it aside, and transmutes its 
erotic allurement into overt action That such action must inevitably 
follow as a direct consequence of reading the book does not bear 
analysis, nor is it borne out by general human experience, too much 
can intervene and too many diversions take place The only clear 
and present danger that wiD satisfy the Constimtion is 
the commission or the imminence of the commission of criminal 
behavior resulting from the reading of a book Publication alone can 
have no such automatic effect ” The consnninonal operation of "the 
statute,” Judge Bok continued, thus ‘ rests on narrow ground I 
hold that [the statute] may consatutionally be apphed only 
where there is a reasonable and demonstrable cause to believe that a 
crime or misdemeanor has been committed or is about to be com- 
mitted as the perceptible result of the publication and distribution 
of the wnting in question the opinion of anyone that a tendency 
thereto exists or that such a result is self-evident is insufficient and 
irrelevant The causal connection bettveen the book and the criminal 
behavior must appear beyond a reasonable doubt ” 

I confess that I inchne to agree with Judge Bok’s opinion But I 
think It should be modified in a few respects (a) Because of the 
Supreme Court’s opimon m the Dennis case, 1951, decided since 
Judge Bok wrote, I would stress the element of probability in speak- 
ing of a "clear danger ’ (b) I think the danger need not be that of 
probably inducing behavior which has already been made criminal 
at common Jaw or by statute, but rather of probably inducing any 
seriously anti-social conduct (1 e, conduct which, by statute, could 
validly be made a state or federal crime) (c) I think that the 
causal relation need not be betaveen such ann social conduct and 
a particular book involved in the case on trial, but rather between 
such conduct and a book of the kind or type involved in the case” 


MAccordme to Judge Bok an obscenity Statute may be %alidly enforced 
when there is proof of a causal relation bey%ccn a particular book and un 
desirable conduct Almost surely, such proof cannot e>cr be adduced In the 
instant case the go% ernment did not offer such proof 
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IX. THE VOID-FOn> VAGUENESS ARGUMENT 

There is another reason for doubting the constitutionality of the 
obscenity statute. The exquisite vagueness of the word “obscenity” 
is apparent from the way the judicial definition of that word has 
kept shifting: Once (as we saw) the courts held a work obscene if 
it would probably stimulate improper thoughts or desires in ab- 
normal persons; now most courts consider only the assumed im- 
pact on the thoughts or desires of the adult “normal” or average 
human being. A standard so difficult for our ablest judges to inter- 
pret is hardly one which has a ‘Svell-settled” meaning, a meaning 
sufficient adequately to advise a man whether he is or is not com- 
mitting a crime if he mails a book or picture. 

If we accept as correct the generally current judicial standard 
of obscenity — the “average conscience of the time” — that standard 
still remains markedly uncertain as a guide to judges or jurors — and 
therefore to a citizen who contemplates mailing a book or picture. 
To be sure, we trust juries to use their common sense in applying 
the ‘‘reasonable man” standard in prosecutions for criminal negli- 
gence (or the like); a man has to take his chances on a jury verdict 
in such a case, with no certainty that a jur)' will not convict him 
although another jury may acquit another man on the same evidence. 
But that standard has nothing remotely resembling the looseness of 
the “obscenity” standard. 



F. R. Leavis 


POETRY AND 
THE MODERN WORLD* 


Poetry matters little to the modem world That is, \ery bttle of 
contemporary intelligence concerns itself with poetry It is true 
that a very great deal of verse has come from the press in the last 
twenty years, and the uninterested might take this as proving the 
existence both of a great deal of interest in poetry and of a great 
deal of talent Indeed, anthologists do They make, modestly, the 
most extravagant claims on behalf of the age “It is of no use asking 
a poetical renascence to conform to type,” wntcs Mr J C Squire 
in his Prefatory Note to Selections from Modem Poets “There are 
marked differences m the features of all those English poetical 
movements which have chiefly contributed to the body of our “im- 
moTtaV’ poetry . SViouW out hxemy agt bt itmcmbcied by 
posterity solely as an age during which fifty men had written l)^rics 
of some durability for their truth and beauty, it would not be re- 
membered With contempt It is in that conviction that I ha\e com- 
piled this anthology ” Air Harold Monro, introducing Tivemteih 
Century Poetry, is more modest and more extravagant “Is it a 
great big period, or a minutely small' Reply who can^ Somebody 
with whom I was talking said ‘They are all of them only poetical 

• From F R Leavis, Nra Bemngt m Sngluh Poetry, ch i (London 
Chatto & Windus Ltd , ipji) Rcpnntcd by permission of Chatto & Windus 
Ltd 
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persons — not poets. Who will be reading them a century hence? 
To which I answered: ‘There are so many of them that, a century 
hence, they may appear a kind of Composite Poet; there may be 
500 excellent poems proceeding from 100 poets mostly not so very 
great, but well worth remembering a century hence.’ ” 

Such claims are symptoms of the very weakness that they deny: 
they could have been made only in an age in which there were no 
serious standards current, no live tradition of poetry, and no public 
capable of informed and serious interest. No one could be seriously 
interested in the great bulk of the verse that is culled and offered to 
us as the fine flower of modern poetry. For the most part it is not 
so much bad as dead — it was never alive. The words that lie there 
arranged on the page have no roots: the writer himself can never 
have been more than superficially interested in them. Even such 
genuine poetry as the anthologies of modern verse do contain is 
apt, by its kind and quality, to suggest that the present age does not 
favour the growth of poets. A study of the latter end of The Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse leads to the conclusion that something has 
been wrong for forty or fifty years at the least. 

For it seems unlikely that the number of potential poets bom 
varies as much from age to age as literary history might lead one to 
suppose. What varies is the use made of talent. And the use each age 
makes of its crop of talent is determined largely by the preconcep- 
tions of “the poetical” that are current, and the corresponding 
habits, conventions and techniques. There are, of course, other very 
important conditions, social, economic, philosophical and so on; but 
my province is that of literary criticism, and I am confining myself 
as far as possible to those conditions which it rests with the poet 
and the critic to modify — those which are their immediate concern. 

Every age, then, has its preconceptions and assumptions regarding 
poetry; these are the essentially poetical subjects, these the poetical 
materials, these the poetical modes. The most influential are apt to 
be those of which we are least aware. The preconceptions coming 
down to us from the last century were established in the period of 
the great Romantics, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and 
Keats. To attempt to define them is to risk misrepresenting them, 
for it is largely in their being vague and undefined that their power 
has lain. Their earliest formulation is to be found, perhaps, in the 
Dedication (dated 1756) of Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope. What Warton, consciously challenging the 
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prevailing ideas, puts explicitly, afterwards came to be implicitlv 
assumed ^ ^ 

We do not, it should seem, sufficiently attend to the difference 
there is between a man op wit, a man of sense, and a true poet 
Donne and Swift were undoubtedly men of wit, and men of sense 
but what traces have they left of pure poetry’ 

The question would seem to determine the spirit of the affirma 
tion any doubt that may remain, both affirmation and question in 
the following combine to settle 

The sublime and the pathetic are the uvo chief nerves of all genuine 
poesy What is there transcendently sublime or patheoc in Pope? 

Warton goes on to classify the English PoeK 

In the first class I would place our only three subhme and pathetic 

poets, SPENSER, SHAKESPEARE, MILTON 

The collocation is decisive jc defines ivith suffiaenc precision the 
nineteenth century idea of the poetical Donne, we may note, War- 
ton places in the third class The rejgn of the idea is challenged 
when Donne comes to be associated with Shal espeare m contrast to 
Spenser and Milton How umversal and unquestioned it had become 
m the Victorian Age Matthew Arnold may be cited to prove His 
evidence is the more significant m that it was unwitting, for he re- 
garded himself as a erme of the ideas about poetry current in his 
day 

Though they may write in verse, though they may m a certain 
sense be masters of the art of versification, Dryden and Pope are not 
classics of our poetry, they are classics of our prose * 

The difference benveen genuine poetry and the poetr> of Dr) den 
Pope, and all their school is bnefl) this their poetr> is conceived 
and composed m their wits, genuine poetry is conceived and com- 
posed in the soul - 

—Arnold, that is, shares with his age a prejudice against recogniz- 
ing as poetry anything that is not, in the obvious sense of Alilcons 
formula, “simple, sensuous, and passionate ” Poetrj-, it was assumed, 

1 Ersays tn Crtuctsm Second Series The Study of Poetry 

2 Thonias Gray 
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must be the direct expression of simple emotions, and these of a 
limited class: the tender, the exalted, the poignant, and, in general, 
the sympathetic. (It is still quite common to come to the University 
from school doubting whether satire can be poetry.) Wit, play of 
intellect, stress of cerebral muscle had no place: they could only 
hinder the reader’s being “moved”— the correct poetical response.^ 
There is something further to be noted of “the poetical” in the 
nineteenth century. It comes out if one considers these half-a-dozen 
well-hnown and representadve poems: La Belle Davie Sans Merely 
Marianay The Lady of Shalott, The Blessed Damozel, Morris’s The 
Nymph's Song to HylaSy A Forsaken Garden, O’Shaughnessy’s Ode. 
Nineteenth-century poetry, we realize, was characteristically pre- 
occupied with the creation of a dream-world.'* Not all of the poetry, 
or all of the poets: hut the preoccupadon was characterisde. So that 
when a poetaster like O’Shaughnessy, with nothing personal to com- 
municate, was moved by the desire to write poetry he produced 
this: 


We are the nmsie-makers, 

And ive are the dreamers of dreanu, 

Wandering by lone sea’hreakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

World-losers and nvorld forsakers, 

On 'whom the pale moon gleams . . , . 

The preoccupation, the habit, then, became a dominant element 
in the set of ideas, attitudes and sentiments constituting “the poeti- 
cal” for the tuneteenth century, and may often be seen to be present 
and potent when it is not avowed or even wittingly entertained. Con- 
sider, for instance, Andrew Lang’s sonnet. The Odyssey. Lang 
(bom in 1844) was a scholar and a man of taste, with a feeling for 
language and a desire to write poetrj' — ^with, in short, all the qualifi- 
cations of a poet except the essential one, the need to communicate 


3 “Poetry tells you about thin^ that have happened long ago, and it tells 
you about them in language that is rich with an antique idiom. . . . The poet 
must, I think, be regarded as striving after the simplicity of a childish 
utterance. His goal is to think as a ctuld, to understand as a child. He must 

deliver himself — and the poetic task is the same in every age from the 

burden of the intellect of his day and the complexity of the forms of speech 
which it involves.” — J. AI. Thorbuni,/irf the UnconscioTis, p. 70 . 

Mr Eliot has pointed this out in Homage to John Dry den. 
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something of his own His sonnet is one of the most interestin^T of 
the many documents of like value that are to be found in The ‘ox- 
ford Book of English Verse It illustrates very neatly the kind of 
thing that cultured people m the latter part of the nineteenth 
century took poetry to be 

As one that for a weary space has lam 
Lull'd by the song of Circe and her wme 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 

Where that Aeaean tsle forgets the mam, 

And only the low lutes of love complain, 

And only shadows of wan lovers pine — 

As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his hps, and the large air agam — 

So gladly from the songs of modem speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 

And through the music of the languid hours 
They hear like Ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey 

This IS a very representaave document To begin with, there is 
about the whole thing an atmosphere such as ^\e have learnt to 
associate with the ’nineties It is quite in keeping, then, that Sw/n 
burne should be very much m evidence “gardens near the pale of 
Proserpine,” “the low lures of love,” “the close of heaiy flowers,’ 
etc Morns, too, is there, suggesting a general Pre-Raphaelite collab- 
oration Then, as we should expect in hte Victorian poetastry, wc 
are aware of the pervasive presence of Tennyson And when Lang 
wishes to escape from “the music of the languid hours” into the 
“larger air” of “a western beach" he naturally has recourse to 
Matthew Arnold But in spite of the explicit intention to end in the 
larger air, and the success with which Lang achici cs “the traditional 
trumpet blast of the close” (as the reviewers say), it is the music of 
the languid hours chat predominates m his sonnet 

We are the vnistc-makers 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

and if wc dream of Homer and of waking up, it is still dreaming 
And there is in the sonnet )ct another presence, that of Keats— the 
Keats of La Belle Dame Sans Mercs (“And onl> shadows of wan 
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lovers pine”) which counts for so much in “the poetical” of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is not only in the pracricc of poetasters that such preconcep- 
tions, habits and conventions assert themselves; they exercise a de- 
cisive influence over the use of genome talent. Poetry tends in every 
age to confine itself by ideas of the essentially poetical which, when 
the conditions which gave rise to them have changed, bar the poet 
from his most valuable material, the material that is most significant 
to sensitive and adequate minds of his own day; or else sensitive and 
adequate minds are barred out of poetry. Poetry matters because of 
the kind of poet who is more alive than other people, more alive in 
his own age. He is, as it were, at the most conscious point of the 
race in his time. (“He is the point at which the growth of the mind 
shows itself,” says zMr I. A- Richards.®) The potentialities of human 
experience in any age are realized only by a tiny minority, and the 
important poet is important because he belongs to this (and has also, 
of course, the power of communication). Indeed, his capacity for 
experiencing and his power of commurucating are indistinguishable; 
not merely because we should not know of the one without the 
other, but because his power of making words express what he feels 
is indistinguishable from his awareness of what he feels. He is un- 
usually sensitive, unusually aware, more sincere and more himself 
than the ordinary man can be. He knows what he feels and knows 
what he is interested in. He is a poet because his interest in his ex- 
perience is not separable from his interest in words; because, that is, 
of his habit of seeking by the evocative use of words to sharpen his 
awareness of Ws ways of feeling, so making these communicable. 
And poetry can commumcate the actual quality of experience with 
a subtlety and precision unapproachable by any other means. But if 
the poetry and the intelligence of the age lose touch with each 
other, poetry will cease to matter much, and the age will be lacking 
in finer awareness. What this last prognostication means it is perhaps 
impossible to bring home to any one who is not already convinced 
of the importance of poetry. So that it is indeed deplorable that 
poetry should so widely have ceased to interest the intelligent. 

The mischievousness of the nineteenth-century conventions of 
“the poetical” should by now be plain. They had behind them the 
prestige of the Romantic achievement and found their sanction in 


5 T/pe Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 6i. 
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undoubted poetic successes But as the situauon changed and the 
incidence of stress for the adult sensiuve mind shifted, more and 
more did they tend to get between such a mind and its mam con- 
cerns It clearly could not take the day dream habit seriously, 
though to cut free from the accompanying conventions and tech- 
niques would not be so easy as one might think The other habits 
and conventions that have been indicated would be still harder to 
escape But they would be equally disabling For a sensitive adult in 
the nineteenth century could not fail to be preoccupied with the 
changed intellectual background, and to dnd his mam interests in- 
separable from the modern world Tennyson did his best But, m 
spite of a great deal of allusion to scientific ideas (“If that hypothesis 
of theirs be sound”), and m spite of the approval of contemporary 
savants, his intellectual interests (of which, therefore, we need not 
discuss the quality) have little to do with his successful poetry, 
which answers to the account of ‘ the poeucal ’ given above Indeed, 
there could be no better illustration To justify his ambition would 
have taken a much finer intelligence and a much more robust ongi- 
nal genius than Tennyson^s — much greater strength and courage 
He might wrestle solemnly with the 'problems of the age,” but the 
habits, conventions and techniques tbar he found congenial are not 
those of a poet who could have exposed himself freely to the rigours 
of the contemporary climate And in this he is representative It ^\as 
possible for the poets of the Romantic period to believe that the 
interests ammaung their poetry were the forces moving the world, 
or that might move it But Victonan poetry admits impliatly that 
the actual world is alien, recalcitrant and unpoetical, and that no 


protest IS worth making except the protest of withdrawal 
A comparison between any comprable passages of Tennyson and 
Keats will suggest readily how even Keats,® who might at first seem 
to resist this generalized disonction, may be reconciled with it Ten 
nyson, in the comparison, will show as literary and Alexandrian, a 
semor contemporary of the Pre Raphaelitcs His case is well put by 
The Palace of Art the evpbcit moral of this poem is that with^ 
drawal will not do, but ^^hen he comes to the moral Tcnn> son’s art 
breaks do\\n the poetry belongs to the palace Pre-Raphaehte art it 
franUy %vjchdraAvn— the appropriate metaphor ^^ould suggest some 


6 There « no need to insist on the significance of the rcviseJ Hypcn<;n and 
Keats’s reasons for the revision 
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thinn- not only bcgiainoured, but also ritualistic and religiose. Swin- 
burne sings Liberty and Revolution, but it would be difficult to 
illustrate more forcibly the distinction I have pointed to than by 
comparing him with Shelley. 

The causes of this peculiar other-worldliness of Victorian poetry 
are sufficiently indicated by Matthew Arnold's recurrent note— liis 
references to 


, . . this stranze disease of modem ///e, 
With its sick hurry y its divided aimSy 
Us heads o'ertaxedy itr palsied hearts . . . 

and to this age that 

bad bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round 


and 


. . , this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 

The frankness of this explicit recognition distinguishes Arnold 
from among his fellow poets, but it is not enough to constitute the 
poetic “criticism of life'’ that he desiderated. Alas! the past was out 
of date, the future not yet bom, and Arnold’s response to these 
conditions does not differ fundamentally from that of his fellows. 
Whatever reasons of discipline he may give for valuing Words- 
worth and the Greeks, it is plain that he frequents them largelv as 
means of escape to “the freshness of the early world.” His debt to 
Wordsworth/ in fact, is hardly separable from a debt to Coleridge, 
and he bears much the same kind of relation to these two as Ten- 
nyson bears to Coleridge and Keats. If we note further the relation 
of Sohrab and Rustum, for instance, to the “ineffectual angel” we 
shall have a fair idea of Arnold’s general relation to the Romantic 
period. He derives from it in the same kind of way as Tennyson 
and the Pre-Raphaelites do. This obvious point seems worth dwell- 
ing on because he certainly aimed to be a very different kind of 
poet from these, and his unwitting testimony to the strength of the 

y^And of Words%vorth he says: “The gravest of them, Words%vorth, re- 
tired (in Middle-Age phrase) into a monastery. I mean, he plunged himself 
in the inward Hfe, he voluntarily cat himself off from the modem spirit.” 
— Essays in Criticism. First Series: Hentrich Heine. 
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prevailing atmosphere and conventions is even more strikinff m his 
poetry than m his cnticism ^ 

I am not thinking of his frankly romanuc poems so much as of 
his work in the manner of A Sutmner Night, in which he is ex- 
plicitly concerned with “this strange disease of modern life " Except 
as the explicit occasion of his thin, sweet, meditative melancholy, 
“modern life/’ “its sick hurry," “its divided aims," “its heads o’er- 
taxed” are not there They could have been put there only by genius 
of the order of Gerard Manley Hopkins — genius, that is, m ivhich 
technical originality is inseparable from the rare adequaiy of mind, 
sensibility and spirit that it vouches for Arnold — and we have no 
reason to say that will and intelligence more than technical abilities 
were lacking — slips away from “this uncongemal place, this human 
life" to moonlight cransformaaons, and the iron ame dissolves in 
■« Jstful, melodious sentiment 

To explain why moonlight appears so often m Arnold s poetry is 
to explain why, in Empedocles on Etna, it should be m two songs 
of Callicles that the sap suddenly flows One of these songs is so 
obviously significant chat a phrase or two from it will be enough to 
chnch the argument 

Far, far from here 
The Adriatic breaks m a toarvi bay 
There those tuo live, far m the Illyrian brakes 
but aorre rapt, far away 

Arnold’s manner of evasion distinguishes him from his fellows 
mainly m the cool, meditative lucidity of his waking dream In his 
poems of the English countr>sidc his quest is the Scholar-Gypsy’s— 
sinctiiary from the modem world, “its sick hurry, its divided aims 
And even m poems that do not fall naturally under the head of 
“e\ asion" the sentiment has the same well bred innocence as always, 
the same sweet, limpid solemnity one could hardly have divined m 
the poet the scourge of the Philisnnes 
No, iMacfhcw Arnold was not qualified cither as critic or poet to 
give English poetty a new direction When he predicted that poetry 
would— advocated that it should— more and more take the place of 
rclwion, he intended something very different from an indulging of 
religious sentiment in a hushed cu/r of Beauty , a rehgiosc scnsviht ) , 
a retreat out of the profane world into an exquisite cloistral art, but 
this describes fairly enough the dcxelopmcnt from tlic Pre Rapliacl- 
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ites and Swinburne through Pater and Oscar Wilde to the "nineties. 

Where, it might be asked, does Browning come in these generali- 
zations? His can hardly be described as a poetry of 'withdrawal. It 
belongs to the world he lives in, and he lives happily in the Victo- 
rian world with no sense of disharmony. But is this altogether by 
reason of qualities that should recommend a poet? There are kinds 
of strength a poet is best without. And it is too plain that Browning 
would have been less robust if he had been more sensitive and intel- 
ligent. He did indeed bring his living interests into his poetry, but 
it is too plain that they arc not the interests of an adult sensitive 
mind. He did not need to withdraw into a dream-world, because he 
was able to be a naive romantic of love and action on the waking 
plane. If he lived in the Victorian world, it was only as Vhoimne 
moyen sensuel might live there; unaware of disharmonies because 
for him there were none, or, rather, only such as were enough to 
exhilarate, to give him a joyous sense of physical vitality. It is pos- 
sible to consider him as a philosophical or psychological poet only 
by confusing intelligence irith delight in the exercise of certain 
grosser cerebral muscles. When he is a poet he is concerned merely 
with simple emotions and sentiments: the characteristic corrugation 
of his surface is merely superficial, and not the e.xpression of a com- 
plex sensibility. And yet it was a truly remarkable force that broke 
as Browning did with the current poetical habits. His use, if only 
it had been finer, of spoken idiom in verse might have been worth 
a great deal to later poets: at the end of the century Air Pound 
found it worth study. But so inferior a mind and spirit as Browning’s 
could not provide the impulse needed to bring back into poetry the 
adult intelligence. 

As for Meredith, if any one should comment that I have taken no 
account of him, I can only say that Modem Love seems to me the 
flashy product of unusual but vulgar cleverness working upon cheap 
emotion: it could serve later poets, if at all, only as a warning. 

The further on we go in The Oxford Book the more apparent 
does it become that the age did not make full use of its talent. Who, 
for instance, would guess from his poetry that William Morris was 
one of the most versatile, energetic and original men of his time, a 
force that impinged decisively in the world of practice? He reserved 
poetry for his day-dreams. 

And if we look through any anthologies covering the last fifty 
years, it becomes impossible to doubt that distinguished minds that 
should have gone into poetry have gone elsewhere. It is hard to ex- 
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plain otherwise the dearth of original talent m any form or degree 
When original talent of a minor order does mamfest itself, as^for 
instance, in Mr A E Housman, or, though the collocation is unfair 
to Mr Housman, Rupert Brooke, it is apt to exert a disproportionate 
influence The books of "Georgian” verse abound with tributes, 
more or less unconsaous, to these two poets (not to insist on R L* 
Stevenson’s part) indeed it was largely m terms of them that the 
Victorian bequest of habits and conventions was brought up to date 
But these remained essentially the same, as a perusal of the repre- 
sentative anthology, Mr J C Squire’s Selecuom from Modern Poets, 
will show The moderniiy’ manifests itself, for the most parr, in a 
complacent debility, the robust, full blooded emotional confidence 
of the Victorians is Jacking, a modest quietness being the Georgian 
study, and technical liberation, accordingly, takes the form of loose, 
careless, unconvmced craftsmanship 
To make a fresh start in poetry under such conditions is a des- 
perate matter It is easy enough to say that poetry must be adequate 
to modern life, and it has often been said Bur nothing has been done 
until such generabties hai e been realized in paniculars, that is, m rlic 
invention of new techniques, and this, m an age when the current 
conventions tvill not serve even to provide a start, is something 
beyond any but a very unusually powerful and original talent The 
established hibits form a kind of atmosphere from which it is su 
premely difficult to escape, Mr J C Squire, for instance, renewing 
in The Qbsetyjer the late Poet Laureate’s The Testament of Beamy, 
wrote 


the old poet has done triumphantly what none of his juniors 
have managed to do — he has, assisted by courage, a natural sincerity, 
a belief in the function of poetry, contrived to bring within the 
borders of a poem, and avoiding flatness, all his feelings, knowledge, 
speculations, interests, hopes and fears For generauons, owing to the 
reaction of the aesthetic against the new scientific, industrial and 
largely materialistic world, we have become accustomed to the idea 
that certain things are "not pocacal,’ that a poet can mention a rose, 
but not a Rolls Roy ce, chat poetry is a refuge and not an attack, that 
a poet is a sensitive refugee and not a man facing hfc, the whole of 
It, and sounding a clarion call to his more speechless and encumbered 
fellows. 

The first sentence might seem to be m the spirit of this essay, 
though the phntc ‘ hring « ithin the hordete of a poem" tltoiiM put 
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US on our guard. On the next sentence— “we have become accus- 
tomed to the idea that certain things are not poetical” — our com- 
mentary runs: worse, we have become accustomed to the idea that 
certain things are poetical, e.g. flowers, dawn, dew, birds, love, 
archaisms and country place-names*,® “that a poet can mention a 
rose, but not a Rolls-Royce’*— suspicious; “that poetry is a refuge 
and not an attack, that a poet is a sensitive refugee and not a man 
facing life, the whole of it, and sounding a clarion call”— this will not 
do: it is plain by now that the critic is trying to put a misconception 
right by turning it upside-down. For we are no more justified in de- 
manding that poetry shall be an attack than in demanding that 
it shall be a refuge. Indeed, it is very unlikely that a significant modem 
poem will be anything in the nature of a clarion call. The passage be- 
trays a total misconception of the way in which such a poem will 
exhibit modernity. It will not be by mentioning modem things, the 
apparatus of modem civilization, or by being about modem subjects 
or topics. If the Rolls-Royce enters significantly into poetry it will 
be, perhaps, in some such way as Mr T. S. Eliot suggests® when he 
says that probably the modem’s perception of rhythm has been 
affected by the internal combustion engine. All that we can fairly 
ask of the poet is that he shall show himself to have been fully alive 
in our time. The evidence will be In the verj' texture of his poetry. 

Mr Alfred Noyes wrote (is stiU writing?) a long work in verse, 
The Torch-Bearers^ about the succession of great astronomers. A 
few glances were enough to establish its complete insignificance as 
poetry. For such an undertaking would have to justify itself in the 
texture of the verse, by an unmistakable newness of tone, rhythm 
and imagery, by an utterly unfamiliar “feel.” Mr Noyes’s verse is 
such as any one with a feeling for language, and a close acquaintance 
with the poets of the past, could learn to write. On like grounds a 
subtler performance, Mr Laurence Binyon’s The Sirens^ an ode on 
the questing spirit of man, must be dismissed. The ode has been 
praised for its technical accomplishment, and in a sense it does ex- 
hibit skilled craftsmanship. But the only technique that matters is 
that which compels words to express an intensely personal way of 
feeling, so that the reader responds, not in a general way that he 


®If it be remarked that the cultivated no longer hold this idea, then the 
cultivated are reduced to a very small minority indeed. 

® Savonarola, Charlotte Eliot. Introduction, xi. 
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knows beforehand to be “poetical,” but in a precise, particular way 
that no frequenting of The Oxford Book could have made familiar 
to him To invent techniques that shall be adequate to the ways of 
feeling, or modes of e\perience, of adult, sensitive moderns is diffi- 
cult in the extreme Until it has been once done it is so difficult as 
to seem impossible One success makes others more probable because 
less difficult 

That IS the peculiar importance of Air T S Eliot For, though 
there is, mevitably, a great deal of snobbism in the cult he suffers 
from, mere snobbism will not account for his prestige among the 
j oung Having a mmd unquestionably of rare distinction he has 
sol\ ed his own problem as a poet, and so done more than solve the 
problem for himself His influence has been the more effective m 
that he is a critic as well as a poet, and his criticism and his poetry 
reinforce each other It is mainly due to him that no serious poet or 
critic to-day can fail to realize that English poetry in the future 
must develop (if at all) along some other line than that running 
from the Romantics through Tennyson, Swinburne, A Shropshire 
Lad, and Rupert Brooke He has made a new start, and established 
new bearings 



Leo Tolstoy 


WHAT IS ART?* 


What is art if we put aside the conception of beauty, which con- 
fuses the whole matter? The latest and most comprehensible defini- 
tions of art, apart from the conception of beauty, arc the following: 
— (i) a, Axt is an activity arising even in the animal kingdom, and 
springing from sexual desire and the propensity to play (Schiller, 
Darwin, Spencer), and b, accompanied by a pleasurable excitement 
of the nervous system (Grant Allen). This is the physiological- 
evolutionary defimtion. (i) Art is the external manifestation, by 
means of lines, colours, movements, sounds, or words, of emotions 
felt by man (Veron). This is the experimental definition. According 
to the very latest definition (Sully), (3) Art is “the production of 
some permanent object or passing action which is fitted not only to 
supply an active enjoyment to the producer, but to convey a pleas- 
urable impression to a number of spectators or listeners, quite apart 
from any personal advantage to be derived from it.” 

Notwithstanding the superiority of these definitions to the meta- 
physical definitions which depended on the conception of beauty, 
they are yet far from exact. The first, the physiological-evolutionary 
definition (r) is inexact, because instead of speaking about the 
artistic activity itself, which k the real matter in hand, it treats of 
the derivation of art. The modification of it, b, based on the physio- 
logical effects on the human organism, is inexact because within the 


•From Leo Tolstoy, What Is Art? trans. by Aylmer Maude (London: 
Oxford University Press, 19^0). Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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definjtion many other human activities can be in- 
cluded, as has occurred in the neo-aesthetic theories which reckon 
as art the preparation of handsome clothes, pleasant scents, and even 
of victuals 

The experimental definition, (2), which makes arc consist in the 
expression of emotions, is inexact because a man may express his 
emotions by means of lines, colours, sounds, or words and yet may 
not act on others by such expression — and then the mamfestation of 
his emotions is not art 

The third definition (that of Sully) is inexact because in the 
production of ob|ects or actions affording pleasure to the producer 
and a pleasant emotion to the spectators or hearers apart from per- 
sonal advantage, may be included the shoiving of conjuring tricks 
or gymnastic exercises, and other activiaes which are not art And 
further, many things the production of which does not afford pleas- 
ure to the producer and the sensaoon received from 'ivhich is un 
pleasant, such as gloomy, heart rending scenes m a poetic descrip- 
tion or a play, may nevertheless be undoubted works of arr 
The inaccuracy of all these definiaons arises from the fact that m 
them all (as also m the metaphysical definitions) the object consid 
ered is the pleasure arc may give, and not the purpose it may serve 
in the life of man and of humanity’ 

In order to define arc correctly it is necessary first of all to cease 
to consider it as a means to pleasure and to consider it as one of the 
conditions of human hfe Viewing it in this way we cannot fail to 
observe that arc is one of the means of intercourse between man and 
man 

Every work of art causes the receiver to enter into a certain kind 
of relationship both with him who produced or is producing the art, 
and with all those who, simultaneously, previously, or subsequently, 
receive the same artistic impression 

Speech transmitting the thoughts and experiences of men senes 
as a means of union among them, and art senes a similar purpose 
The peculiarity of this latter means of intercourse, distinguishing it 
from intercourse by means of vords, consists in this, that uhereas 
by words a man transmits his thoughts to another, by art he trans- 
mits his feelings , , , 

The activity of art is based on the fact that a man rcccn mir through 
his sense of hearing or sight another man s cxpn^sion of feeling, is 
capable of expenenemg the emotion which mmed the man who ex- 
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pressed it. To take the simplest example: one man laughs, and an- 
other who hears becomes mer^\^ or a man weeps, and anotlicr who 
hears feels sorrow. A man is excited or irritated, and another man 
seeing him is brought to a similar state of mind. By his movements 
or by the sounds of his voice a man expresses courage and deter- 
mination or sadness and calmness, and this state of mind passes on to 
others. A man suffers, manifesting his sufferings by groans and 
spasms, and this suffering transmits itself to other people; a man ex- 
presses his feelings of admiration, devotion, fear, respect, or love, to 
certain objects, persons, or phenomena, and others arc infected by 
the same feelings of admiration, devotion, fear, respect, or love, to 
the same objects, persons, or phenomena. 

And it is on this capacitt' of man to receive another man’s ex- 
pression of feeling and to experience chose feelings himself, that the 
activity of art is based. 

If a man infects another or others directly, immediately, by his 
appearance or by the sounds he gives vent to at the very time he 
experiences the feeling; if he causes another man to yawn when he 
himself cannot help yawning, or to laugh or cry when he himself is 
obliged to laugh or cry, or to suffer when he Wmself is suffering — 
that does not amount to art. 

Art begins when one person with the object of joining another or 
others to himself in one and the same feeling, expresses that feeling 
by certain external indications. To take the simplest example: a boy 
having experienced, let us say, fear on encountering a wolf, relates 
that encounter, and in order to evoke in others the feeling he has 
experienced, describes himself, his condition before the encounter, 
the surroundings, the wood, tus own lightheartedness, and then the 
wolfs appearance, its movements, the distance bettveen himself and 
the wolf, and so forth. All this, if only the boy when telling the 
story again experiences the feelings he had lived through, and infects 
the hearers and compels them to feel what he had experienced — is 
art. Even if the boy had not seen a wolf but had frequently been 
afraid of one, and if wishing to evoke in others the fear he had felt, 
he invented an encounter with a wolf and recounted it so as to make 
his hearers share the feelings he experienced when he feared the 
wolf, that also would be art. And just in the same way it is art if a 
man, having experienced either the fear of suffering or the attraction 
of enjoyment (whether in reality or in imagination), expresses these 
feelings on canvas or in marble so that others are infected by them. 
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And It IS also art if a man feels, or imagines to himself, feelings of 
deJjght, gladness, sorrow, despair, courage, or despondency, and the 
ttansitjon from one to another of these feelings, and expresses them 
by sounds so that the hearers are infected by them and experience 
them as they were experienced by the composer 

The feelings with which the artist infects others may be most 
various— very strong or very weak, very important or very insignifi- 
cant, very bad or very good feelings of love of one’s country, self- 
devoaon and submission to fate or to God expressed m a drama, 
raptures of lovers described in a novel, feelings of voluptuousness 
expressed in a picture, courage expressed in a triumphal march, mer- 
riment evoked by a dance, humour evoked by a funny story, the 
feeling of quietness transmitted by an evening landscape or by a 
lullaby, or the feeling of admiraaon evoked by a beautiful arabesque 
— It is all art 

If only the spectators or auditors are infected by the feelings 
which the author has felt, it is art 

To evoke in oneself a feeling one has once experienced and having 
evoked it in oneself then by means of movements^ lines, colours, 
sounds, or forms expressed in •words, so to transmit that feeling that 
others experience the same feelmg^thts ts the activity of art 
Art IS a human activity consisting tn this, that one man con- 
sciously by tneans of certain external signs, hands on to others feel- 
ings he has lived through, and that others are infected by these feel- 
ings and also experience them 

Art IS nor, as the metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some 
mysterious Idea of beauty or God, it is not, as the aesthcnc physiol- 
ogists say, a game in which man Jets off his excess of stored up en- 
ergy, It IS not the expression of man’s emotions by external signs, it 
is not the production of pleasing objects, and, above all, it is not 
pleasure but it is a means of onion among men joining them to- 
gether in the same feelings, and indispensable for the life and prog- 
ress towards well-being of individualsand of humanity 

As every man, thanks to man’s capacity to express thoughts by 
words, may know all that has been done for him in the realms of 
thought by' all humanity' before his day, and can m the present, 
thanks to this capacity to understand the thoughts of others, be- 
come 1 sharer in their activity and also himself band on to his con- 
temponnes and descendants fbc thoughts he has assimilated from 
others as w cll as those that ha\ c arisen in himself, so thanks to man’s 
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capacity to be infected with the feelings of others by means of ait; 
all that is being lived through by his contemporaries is accessible to 
him, as well as the feelings experienced by men thousands of years ago, 
and he has also the possibility of transmitting his own feelings to 
Others. 

If people lacked the capacity to receive the thoughts conceived 
by men who preceded thorn and to pass on to others their o^vn 
thoughts, men would be like wild beasts, or like Kasper Hauser.* 
And if men lacked this other capacity of being infected by art, 
people might be almost more savage still, and above all more sepa- 
rated from, and more hostile to, one another. 

And therefore the activity of art is a most important one, as im- 
portant as the activity of speech itself and as generally diffused. 

As speech does not act on us only in sermons, orations, or books, 
but in all those remarks by which we interchange thoughts and ex- 
periences with one another, so also art in the wide sense of the word 
permeates our whole life, but it is only to some of its manifestations 
that we apply the term in the limited sense of the word. 

We are accustomed to understand art to be only what we hear 
and see in theatres, conceits, and exhibitions; together with build- 
ings, statues, poems, and novels. . . . But all this is but the smallest 
part of the art by which we communicate with one another in life. 
All human life is filled with works of art of every kind — from 
cradle-song, jest, mimicry, the ornamentation of houses, dress, and 
utensils, to church services, buildings, monuments, and triumphal 
processions. It is all artistic activity* So that by art, in the limited 
sense of the word, we do not mean all human activity transmitting 
feelings but only that part which we for some reason select from it 
and to which we attach special importance. 

This special importance has always been given by men to that 
part of this activity which transmits feelings flowing from their re- 
ligious perception, and this small part they have specifically called 
art, attaching to it the full meaning of the word. 

That was how men of old — Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle — looked 
on art. Thus did the Hebrew prophets and the ancient Christians 

1 “The foundling of Nuremberg,” found in the market place of that town 
on 23rd May 1828, apparently some sixteen years old. He spoke little and 
was almost totally ignorant even of common objects. He subsequently ex- 
plained that he had been brought up in confinement underground and visited 
by only one man, whom he saw but seldom. 
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regard art Thus it was, and still is, understood hy the Moham- 
medans, and thus it stiU is understood by religious folk among our 
own peasantry ° 

Some teachers of mankind— such as Plato in his Repzibhc, and 
people like the primitive Christians, the strict Mohammedans, and 
the Buddhists — have gone so far as to repudiate all art 
People viewing art in this ^vay (m contradiction to the prevalent 
view of to day which regards any art as good if only jt affords 
pleasure) held and hold that art (as contrasted with speech, which 
need not be listened to) is so highly dangerous in its power to infect 
people against their wills, that mankind wiU lose far less by banish 
ing all art than by tolerating each and every art 
Evidently such people were wrong in repudiating all art, for th^ 
denied what cannot be denied — one of the indispensable means of 
commumcation without which mankind could not exist But not Jess 
wrong are the people of civilized European society of our class and 
day in favouring any arc if it but serves beauty, that is, gives people 
pleasure 

Formerly people feared lest among works of art there might 
chance to be some causing comipaon and they prohibited art alto- 
gether Now they only fear lest they should be deprived of any en 
joymenc art can afford, and they patronize any art And I think the 
last error is much grosser than Ae first and that its consequences arc 
far more harmful 

Art in our society has become so perverted that not only has bad 
art come to be considered good, but even the very perception of 
what art really is has been lost In order to be able to speak about 
the art of our society it is, therefore, first of all necessary to distin- 
guish art from counterfeit art 

There is one indubitable sign disonguishing real art from its 
counterfeit — namely, the mfcctiousness of art. If a man without 
exercising effort and without altering his standpoint, on reading, 
hearing, or seeing another man’s work experiences a mental condi- 
tion which unites him with that man and with others who arc also 
affected by that work, then the object evoking that condition is a 
work of art And however poetic, realistic, stnking, or interesting, 
a w orl may be, it is not a work of art if it does not cv okc that feel 
ing (quite distinct from all other feelings) of joj and of spiritual 
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capacity to be infected with the feelings of others by means of art, 
all that is being lived through by his contemporaries is accessible to 
him, as well as the feelings experienced by men thousands of years ago, 
and he has also the possibility of transmitting his own fccVmgs to 
others. 

If people lacked the capacity to receive the thoughts conceived 
by men who preceded them and to pass on to others their own 
thoughts, men would be like wild beasts, or like Kasper Hauser.* 
And if men lacked this other capacity of being infected by art, 
people might be almost more savage still, and above all more sepa- 
rated from, and more hostile to, one another. 

And therefore the activity of art is a most important one, as im- 
portant as the activity of speech itself and as generally diffused. 

As speech does not act on us only in sermons, orations, or books, 
but in all those remarks by which we interchange thoughts and ex- 
periences with one another, so also art In the wide sense of the word 
permeates our whole life, but it is only to some of its manifestations 
that we apply the term in the limited sense of the word. 

We are accustomed to understand art to be only what we hear 
and see in theatres, concerts, and e.xhibitions; together with build- 
ings, statues, poems, and novels. . . . But all this is but the smallest 
part of the art by which we communicate with one another in life. 
All human life is filled with works of art of every kind — from 
cradle-song, jest, mimicry, the ornamentation of houses, dress, and 
utensils, to church services, buildings, monuments, and triumphal 
processions. It is all artistic activity. So that by art, in the limited 
sense of the word, we do not mean all human activity transmitting 
feelings but only that part which we for some reason select from it 
and to which we attach special importance. 

This special importance has always been given by men to that 
part of tHs activity which transmits feelings flowing from their re- 
ligious perception, and this small part they have specifically called 
art, attaching to it the full meaning of the word. 

That was how men of old— Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle— looked 
on art. Thus did the Hebrew prophets and the ancient Christians 

^ “The foundling of Nuremberg,” found in the market place of that town 
on 23rd May 1828, apparently some sixteen yeare old. He spoke little and 
was almost totally ignorant even of common objects. He subsequently ex- 
plained that he had been brought up in confinement underground and visited 
by otdy one man, whom he saw seldom. 
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regard art Thus it was, and sdll is, understood by the Moham- 
medans, and thus it still is understood by religious folk among our 
own peasantry ® 

Some teachers of mankind — such as Plato in his JiepzihUc, and 
people like the primitive Christians, the strict Mohammedans, and 
the Buddhists — have gone so far as to repudiate all art 
People viewing art in this way (m contradiction to the prevalent 
view of to-day which regards any art as good if only jr affords 
pleasure) held and hold that art (as contrasted with speech, which 
need not be listened to) is so highly dangerous in its power to infect 
people against their wills, that mankind will Jose far less by banish 
mg all art than by tolerating each and every art 
Evidently such people were wrong in repudiating all art, for they 
denied what cannot be denied— one of the indispensable means of 
commumcation without which mankind could not e\ist But not Jess 
wrong are the people of civibzed European soaety of our class and 
day in favouring any art if it but serves beauty, that is, gives people 
pleasure 

Formerly people feared lest among works of art there might 
chance to be some causing corruption, and they prohibited art alto- 
gether Now they only fear lest they should be deprived of any cn 
joymenc art can afford, and they patronize any art And I think the 
last error is much grosser than the first and that its consequences are 
far more harmful 

Art in our society has become so perverted that not only has bad 
art come to be considered good, but even the very perception of 
what art really is has been lost In order to be able to speak about 
the art of our society it is, therefore, first of aff necessary to distin- 
guish art from counterfeit art 

There is one indubitable sign distinguishing real art from its 
counterfeit — namely, the infectiousness of art If a man uithout 
exercising effort and without altering his standpoint, on reading, 
hearing, or seeing another man’s ork experiences a mental condi- 
tion which unites him with that man and ith others who arc also 
affected by that work, then the object csoking that condition is a 
work of art And however poenc, realistic, staking, or interesting, 
a \\ ork may be, it is not a work of art if if docs not cv okc tJnr feel- 
ing (quite distinct from all other feelings) of jo> and of spiritual 
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union with another (the author) and with others (those who are 
also infected by it) . 

It is true that this indication is an intenml one and that there are 
people who, having forgotten what the action of real art is, expect 
something else from art (in our society the great majority are in this 
state), and that therefore such people may mistake for this aesthetic 
feeling the feeling of diversion and a certain excitement which they 
receive from counterfeits of art. But though it is impossible to un- 
deceive these people, just as it may be impossible to convince a man 
suffering from colour-blindness that green is not red, yet for all that, 
this indication remains perfectly definite to those whose feeling for 
art is neither perverted nor atrophied, and it clearly distinguishes 
the feeling produced by art from all other feelings. 

The chief peculiarity of this feeling is that the recipient of a truly 
artistic impression is so united to the artist that he feels as if the 
work were his own and not some one else’s — as if what it expresses 
were just what he had long been wishing to express. A real work of 
art destroys in the consciousness of the recipient the separation be- 
tw'een himself and the arist, and not that alone, but also benveen 
himself and all whose minds receive this work of art. In this freeing 
of our personality from its separation and isolation, in this uniting of it 
with others, lies the chief characteristic and the great attractive 
force of art. 

If a man is infected by the author’s condition of soul, if he feek 
this emotion and this union with others, then the object which has 
effected this is art; but if there be no such infection, if there be not 
this union with the author and with others who are moved by the 
same work — then it is not art. And not only is infection a sure sign 
of art, but the degree of infecdousness is also the sole measure of 
excellence in art. 

The stronger the infection the better is the art^ as art, speaking of 
it now apan from its subject-matter — that is, not considering the 
value of the feelings it transmits. 

And the degree of the infecdousness of art depends on three con- 
didons: — 

(1) On the greater or lesser individuality of the feeling trans- 
mitted; (2) on the greater or lesser clearness with which the feeling 
is transmitted; (3) on the sincerity of the artist, that is, on the 
greater or lesser force with which the artist himself feels the emo- 
tion he transmits. 
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The more individual the feeling transmitted the more strongly 
does It act on the recipient, the more individual the state of soul into 
which he IS transferred the more pleasure does the recipient obtain 
and therefore the more readily and strongly does he join in it 

Clearness of expression assists infection because the recipient who 
mingles in consciousness with the author is the better saasfied the 
more clearly that feeling is transmitted which, as it seems to him, he 
has long known and felt and for which he has only now found 
expression 

But most of all is the degree of mfectiousness of art increased by 
the degree of sincerity in the artist As soon as the spectator, hearer, 
or reader, feels that the artist is infected by his own production and 
writes, sings, or plays, for himself, and not merely to act on others, 
this mental condition of the artist infects the recipient, and, on the 
contrary, as soon as the spectator, reader, or hearer, feds that the 
author is not writing, singing, or playing, for his own saasfaction— 
does nor himself feel what he tvjshes to express, but is doing it for 
him, the recipient— resistance immediately springs up, and the most 
individual and the newest feelings and the cleverest technique not 
only fad to produce any infecnon but actually repel 

I have mentioned three conditions of contagion in art, but they 
may all be summed up into one, the la«; sincerity, that is, that the 
arose should be impelled by an inner need to express his feeling 
That condition includes the first, for if the artist is sincere he will 
express the feeling as he expenenced it And as each man is different 
from every one else, his feeling will be individual for every one else, 
and the more individual it is— the more the arose has drawn it from 
the depths of his nature— the more s)’mpatheac and sincere will it 
be And this same sincerity will impel the artist to find clear expres- 
sion for the feeling which he xvishes to transmit 
Therefore this third condition — sinccntj' — is the most important 
of the three It is always complied with m peasant art, and this ex- 
plains why such art always acts so powerfully, but it is a condition 
almost entirely absent from our upper-class art, w hich is continually 
produced by arosts actuated by personal aims of covetousness or 
vanity 

Such are the three conditions which divide art from its counter- 
feits, and which also decide the quality" of every work of art con- 
sidered apart from itssubiect-mitter 

The absence of any one of these conditions excludes a work from 
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the category of art and relegates it to that of art’s counterfeits. If 
the work does not transmit the artist’s peculiarity of feeling and is 
therefore not individual, if it is unintelligibly e.vpresscd, or if it has 
not proceeded from the author’s inner need for expression — it is not 
a work of art. If all these conditions are present even in the smallest 
degree, then the work even if a weak one is yet a work of art. 

The presence in various degrees of these three conditions: indi- 
viduality, clearness, and sincerity, deddes the merit of a work of art 
as art, apart from subject-matter. All works of art take order of 
merit according to the degree in which they fulfil the first, the sec- 
ond, and the third, of these conditions. In one the individuality of 
the feeling transmitted may predominate; in another, clearness of ex- 
pression; in a third, sincerity; while a fourth may have sincerity and 
individuality but be deficient in clearness; a fifth, individuality and 
clearness, but less sincerity; and so forth, in all possible degrees and 
combinations. 

Thus is art divided from what is not art, and thus is the quality of 
art, as art, decided, independendy of its subject-matter, that is to 
say, apart from whether the feelings it transmits are good or bad. 

But how are we to define good and bad art with reference to its 
content or subject-matter? 

How in the subject-matter of art are we to decide what is good 
and what is bad? 

Art like speech is a means of communication and therefore of 
progress, that is, of the movement of humanity forward towards 
perfection. Speech renders accessible to men of the latest generations 
all the knowledge discovered by the experience and reflection both 
of preceding generations and of the best and foremost men of their 
own times; art renders accessible to men of the latest generations all 
the feelings experienced by their predecessors and also those felt by 
their best and foremost contemporaries. And as the evolution of 
knowledge proceeds by truer and more necessary knowledge dis- 
lodging and replacing what was mistaken and unnecessary, so the 
evolution of feeling proceeds by means of art — feelings less kind and 
less necessary for the well-being of mankind being replaced by 
others kinder and more needful for tJvat end. That is the purpose of 
art. And speaking now of the feelings which are its subject-matter, 
the more art fulfils that purpose the better the art, and the less it 
fulfils it the woise the art. 
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The appraisement of feelings (that is, the recognition of one or 
other set of feelings as more or less good, more or less necessary for 
the well-being of mankind) is effected by the rehgious perception of 
the age o r r 

In every period of history and m every human society there exists 
an understanding of the meaning of life, which represents the high 
est level to which men of that society have attained — an understand 
ing indicating the highest good at which that society aims This un- 
derstanding is the religious perception of the given time and society 
And this religious perception is always clearly expressed by a few 
advanced men and more or less vividly perceived by members of the 
society generally Such a rehgious perception and its corresponding 
expression always exists in every society- if it appears to us that there 
IS no religious perception m our society, this is not because there 
really is none, but only because we do nor wish to see it And we 
often Wish not to see it because it exposes the fact that our life is in- 
consistent with chat religious perception 
Religious perception in a society is like the direction of a flowing 
river If the river flows at all it must have a direction If a society 
Jives, there muse be a religious perception indicating the direcoon in 
which, more or less consciously, all its members tend 
And so there always has been, and is, a religious perception m 
every society And it is by the standard of this religious perception 
that the feehngs transmitted by art have always been appraised It 
has always been only on the basis of this religious pcrcepnon of their 
age, that men have chosen from amid the endlessly \aried spheres of 
art that art which transmitted feelings making religious perception 
operative in actual life And such art has alwaj-s been highly valued 
and encouraged, while art transmitting feelings already outlived, 
flowing from the antiquated religious perceptions of a former age, 
has always been condemned and despised All the rest of art trans- 
mitting those most diverse feelings by means of which people com- 
mune with one another was not condemned and was tolerated if 
only It did not transmit feelings contrary to religious perception 
Thus for instance among the Greeks, art transmitting feelings of 
beauty, strength, and courage (Hesiod, Homer, Phidias) was chosen, 
approved, and encouraged, while arc transmitting feelings of rude 
sensuality, despondency, and effeminacy, was condemned and de- 
spised Among the jevv-s, art transmitting feelings of dci otion and 
submission to the God of the Hebrews and to His will (the epic of 
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Genesis, the prophets, the Psalms) was chosen and encouraged, while 
art transmitting feelings of idolatry (the Golden Calf) was con- 
demned and despised. All the rest of art — stories, songs, dances, or- 
namentation of houses, of utensils, and of clothes — ^\vhich was not 
contrary to religious perception, was neither distinguished nor dis- 
cussed. Thus as regards its subject-matter has art always and every- 
where been appraised and thus it should be appraised, for this atti- 
tude towards art proceeds from the fundamental characteristics of 
human nature, and those characteristics do not change. 

I know that according to an opinion current in our times religion 
is a superstition humanity has outgrown, and it is therefore assumed 
that no such thing exists as a religious perception common to us all 
by which art in our time can be appraised. 1 know that this is the 
opinion current in the pseudo-cultured circles of to-day. People who 
do not acknowledge Christianity in its true meaning because it un- 
dermines their social privileges, and who therefore invent all kinds 
of philosophic and aesthetic theories to hide from themselves the 
meaninglessness and wrongfulncss of their lives, cannot think other- 
wise. These people intentionally, or sometimes unintentionally, con- 
fuse the notion of a religious cult with the notion of religious per- 
ception, and think that by denying the cult they get rid of the per- 
ception. But even the very attacks on religion and the attempts to 
establish an idea of life contrary to the religious perception of our 
times, most clearly demonstrate the existence of a religious percep- 
tion condemning the lives that are not in harmony with it. 

If humanity progresses, that is, moves forward, there must inevi- 
tably be a guide to the direction of that movement. And religions 
have always fumisbed that guide. Ail history shows that ibe prog- 
ress of humamty is accomplished no otherwise than under the guid- 
ance of religion. But if the race cannot progress without the guid- 
ance of religion — and progress is always going on, and consequently 
goes on also in our own times— then there must be a religion of our 
times. So that whether it pleases or displeases the so-called cultured 

people of to-day, they must admit the existence of religion not of 

a religious cult, Catholic, Protestant, or another, but of religious per- 
ception — ^which even in our times is the guide always present where 
there is any progress. And if a religious perception exists amongst us, 
then the feelings dealt with by our art should be appraised on the 
basis of that religious perception; and as has been the case always and 
everywhere, art transmitting feelings flowing from the religious per- 
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cepQon of our ame should be chosen from amid all the indifferent 
art, should be acknowledged, highly valued, and encouraged, while 
art running counter to that percepnon should be condemned and 
despised, and all the remaining, indifferent, art should neither be dis- 
tinguished nor encouraged 

The religious perception of our time m its widest and most practi- 
cal application is the consciousness that our well-being, both mate- 
rial and spinruaJ, individual and collective, temporal and eternal, lies 
in the growth of brotherhood among men — m their loving harmony 
with one another This percepuon is not only expressed b) Christ 
and all the best men of past ages, it is not only repeated m most 
varied forms and from most diverse sides by the best men of our 
times, but it already serves as a clue to all the complex labour of hu- 
manity, consisting as this labour does on the one hand m the destnic 
tion of physical and moral obstacles to the umon of men, and on the 
other hand in establishing the principles common to all men which 
can and should umte them in one universal brotherhood And it is on 
the basis of this perception that we should appraise all the phenom- 
ena of our life and among the rest our art also choosing from all its 
realms and highly prizing and encouraging whatever transmits feel- 
ings flowing from this religious perception, rejecung whatever is 
contrary to it, and not attribuang to the rest of art an importance 
that does not properly belong to it 

The chief mistake made by people of the upper classes at the time 
of the so-called Renaissance — a mistake we snll perpetuate — was not 
that they ceased to value and attach importance to religious art (peo- 
ple of that period could not attach importance to it because, like our 
owm upper classes, they could not belicie in what the ma/onty con- 
sidered to be religion), but their mistake was that they set up m 
place of the religious art that was lacking, an insignificant art w luch 
aimed merely at giving pleasure, that is, the) began to choose, to 
\alue, and to encourage, m place of religious art, something which 
in any case did not dcsen e such esteem and encouragement. 

One of the Fathers of the Church said that the great c\ il is not 
that men do not know God, but that the) have set up instead of 
God, that which is not God So also with art The great misfortune 
of the people of the upper classes of our time is not so much that 
they arc without a religious art as that, instead of a supreme religious 
art chosen from all the rest as being special!) important and v aluable, 
they hiv c chosen a most insigniflcancand, usualh , hami/ul art, w Inch 
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aims at pleasing certain people and which therefore, if only by its 
exclusive nature, stands in contradiction to that Christian principle 
of universal union which forms the religious perception of our 
time. Instead of religious art, an empt)'' and often vicious art is set 
up, and this hides from men’s notice the need of that true religious 
art which should be present in life to improve it. 

It is true that art which satisfies the demands of the religious per- 
ception of our time is quite unlike former art, but nottvithstanding 
this dissimilarity, to a man who does not intentionally hide the 
truth from himself, what forms the religious art of our age is very 
clear and definite. In former times when the highest religious per- 
ception united only some people (who even if they formed a large 
society were yet but one society among others — Jews, or Athenian 
or Roman citizens), the feelings transmitted by the art of that time 
flowed from a desire for the might, greatness, glory, and prosperity, 
of that society, and the heroes of art might be people who con- 
tributed CO that prosperity by strength, by craft, by fraud, or by 
cruelty (Ulysses, Jacob, David, Samson, Hercules, and all the 
heroes). But the religious perception of our rimes does not select 
any one society of men; on the contrary it demands the union of 
all — absolutely of all people without exception — and above every 
other virtue it sets brotherly love of all men. And therefore the feel- 
ings transmitted by the art of our time not only cannot coincide with 
the feelings transmitted by former art, but must run counter to 
them. 

Christian, truly Christian, art has been so long in establishing 
itself, and has not yet established itself, just because the Christian 
religious perception was not one of those small steps by which 
humanity advances regularly, but was an enormous revolution 
which, if it has not already altered, must inevitably alter the entire 
conception of life of mankind, and consequently the whole internal 
organization of that life. It is true that the life of humanity, like 
that of an individual, moves regularly; but in that tegular movement 
come, as it were, turning-points which sharply divide the preceding 
from the subsequent life. Christianity was such a turning-point; 
such at least it must appear to us who live by the Christian percep- 
tion of life. Christian perception gave another, a new direction to 
all human feelings, and therefore completely altered both the con- 
tent and the significance of art. The Greeks could make use of 
Persian art and the Romans could use Greek art, or, similarly, the 
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Jews could use Egyptian art-the fundamental ideals were one and 
the same Now the ideal was the greatness and prospenty of the 
Persians, now the greatness and prosperity of the Greeks, now that 
of the Romans The same art was transferred to other conditions 
and served new nations But the Christian ideal changed and re- 
versed everything, so that, as the Gospel puts it. “That uhich was 
exalted among men has become an abomination m the sight of God “ 
The ideal is no longer the greatness of Pharaoh or of a Roman 
emperor, not the beauty of a Greek nor the wealth of Phoenicia, 
but humility, purity, compassion, Jove The hero is no longer Dives, 
but Lazarus the beggar, not Mary Magdalene m the day of her 
beauty but in the day of her repentance, not those who acquire 
wealth but those who have abandoned it, not those who dwell in 
palaces but those who dwell in catacombs and huts, not those who 
rule over others, but those who acloiowledge no authority but 
God’s And the greatest work of art is no longer a cathedral of 
victory® with statues of conquerors, but the representation of a 
human soul so transformed by love that a man who is tormented and 
murdered, yet pities and loves his persecutors 
And the change is so great that men of the Chnsuon world / 5 nd 
It difficult to resist the inertia of the heathen art to \\ hich they ha\ e 
been accustomed all their lives The subject-matter of Christian 
religious art is so new to them, so unlike the subject-matter of 
former art, that it seems to them as though Chnstian art ivere a 
denial of art, and they ding desperately to the old art But this old 
art, having no longer m our day any source m religious perception, 
has lost its meaning, and we shall have to abandon it whether we 
wish to or not 

The essence of the Christian perception consists m the recognition 
by every man of his sonship to God and of the consequent union 
of men with God and with one another, as is said m the Gospel 
(John xvii 21®) Therefore the subject-matter of Christian art is 
of a fund that feeling can unite men with God and with one anorJicr 
The expression unite men 'uith God and one another maj 
seem obscure to people accustomed to the misuse of these w ords that 


sTIicre IS m Afoscow a maenj/ieenr "Cathedral of our Saviour erected 
to commemorate the defeat of the rreiich m the «ir of ,Sn-\ M 
3 That thev may all be one e\cn as thou Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that thc> also ma> be in us " 
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is so customary, but the words have a perfectly clear meaning never- 
theless. They indicate that the Christian union of man (in contra- 
diction to the partial, exclusive, union of only certain men) is that 
which unites all without exception. 

Art, all art, has this characteristic, that it unites people. Every art 
causes those to whom the artist’s feeling is transmitted to unite in 
soul with the artist and also with all who receive the same impres- 
sion. But non-Christian art while uniting some people, makes that 
very union a cause of separation between these united people and 
others; so that union of this kind is often a source not merely of 
division but even of enmity towards others. Such is all patriotic art, 
with its anthems, poems, and monuments; such is all Church art, 
that is, the art of certain cults, with their images, statues, proces- 
sions, and other local ceremonies. Such art is belated and non- 
Christian, uniring the people of one cult only to separate them yet 
more sharply from the members of other cults, and even to place 
them in relations of hostility to one another. Christian art is such 
only as tends to unite all without exception, either by evoking in 
them the perception that each man and all men stand in a like re- 
lation towards God and towards their neighbour, or by evoking in 
them identical feelings, which may even be the very simplest, pro- 
vided that they are not repugnant to Christianity and are natural 
to every one without exception. 

Good Christian art of our time may be unintelligible to people 
because of imperfections in its form or because men are inattentive 
to it, but it must be such that all men can experience the feelings 
it transmits. It must be the art not of some one group of people, or 
of one class, or of one nationality, or of one religious cult; that is, 
it must not transmit feelings accessible only to a man educated in 
a certain way, or only to an aristocrat, or a merchant, or only to a 
Russian, or a native of Japan, or a Roman Catholic, or a Buddhist, 
and so on, but it must transmit feelings accessible to every one. 
Only art of this kind can in our time be acknowledged to be good 
art, worthy of being chosen out from all the rest of art and en- 
couraged. 

Christian art, that is, the art of our time, should be catholic in 
the original meaning of the word, that is, universal, and therefore 
it should unite all men. And only two Itinds of feeling unite all men: 
first, feelings flowing from a perception of our sonship to God and 
of the brotherhood of man; and next, the simple feelings of common 
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life accessible to every one without exception— such as feelings of 
merriment, of pity, of cheerfulness, of tranquillity, and so forth 
Only these two kinds of feelings can now supp{y matenal for art 
good in Its subject-matter 

And the action of these two kinds of art apparently so dissimilar, 
IS one and the same The feelings flowing from the percepaon of 
our sonship to God and the brotherhood of man— such as a feeling of 
sureness in truth, devotion to the will of God, self-sacnfice, respect 
for and love of man— evoked by Christian religious perception, 
and the simplest feelings, such as a softened or a merry mood caused 
by a song or an amusing jest intelligible to every one, or by a 
touching story, or a drawing, or a little doll both alike produce 
one and the same effect — the loving union of man with man Some- 
times people who are together, if not hostile to one another, are at 
least estranged m mood and feeling, till perhaps a story, a perform- 
ance, a picture, or even a building, but oftenest of all music, unites 
them all as by an eleccnc flash, and m place of their former isola- 
tion or even enmity they are conscious of union and mutual love 
Each is glad that another feels what he feels, glad of the communion 
established not only between him and all present, but also with all 
now living who will yet share the same impression, and, more than 
that, he feels the mysterious gladness of a communion which, reach- 
ing beyond the grave, unites us with all men of the past who have 
been moved by the same feelings and with all men of the future who 
will yet be touched by them And this effect is produced both by 
religious art which transmits feelings of love of God and one’s 
neighbour, and by universal art transmitting the very simplest feel- 
ings common to all men 

The art of our time should be appraised different!} from former 
art chiefly m this, that the art of our time, tliat is, Christian arr 
(basing Itself on a religious perception -which demands the union 
of man), excludes from the domain of art good m its subjcct-mattcr, 
everything transmitting exclusive feelings which do not unite men 
but divide them It relegates such work to the categor}- of art that 
IS bad in its subject-matter, xvhilc on the other hand it includes m 
the category' of art that is good in subjcct-mattcr a section not 
formerly^ admitted as deserving of selection and respect, namclv. 
universal art transmitting even the most trifling and simple feelings 
if only they are accessible to all men without exception, and there- 
fore unite them Such art cannot but be esteemed good in our 
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time, for it attains the end which Christianity, the religious per- 
ception of our time, sets before humanity. 

Christian art either evokes in men feelings which through love of 
God and of one’s neighbour draw them to closer and ever closer 
union and make them ready for, and capable of, such union; or 
evokes in them feelings which show them that they are already 
united in the joys and sorrotvs of life. And therefore the Cliristian 
art of our time can be and is of two kinds: first, art transmitting 
feelings flowing from a religious perception of man’s position in tlie 
world in relation to God and to his neighbour — religious art in the 
limited meaning of the term; and secondly, art transmitting the 
simplest feelings of common Hfe, but such always as are accessible 
to all men in the whole world — the art of common life — the art of 
the people — universal art. Only these two kinds of art can be con- 
sidered good art in our time. 

The first, religious art — transmitting both positive feelings of 
love of God and one’s neighbour, and negative feelings of indigna- 
tion and horror at the violation of love — manifests itself chiefly in 
the form of words, and to some extent also in painting and sculpture: 
the second kind, universal art, transmitting feelings accessible to all, 
manifests itself in words, in paindng, in sculpture, in dances, in 
architecture, and most of all in music. 

If I were asked to give modem examples of each of these kinds 
of art, then as examples of the highest art flowing from love of 
God and man (both of the higher, positive, and of the lower, nega- 
tive kind), in literature I should name The Robbers by Schiller; 
Victor Hugo’s Les Paiivres Gens and Les Miserablesj the novels and 
stories of Dickens — The Tale of Tioo Cities, The Christmas Carol, 
The Chimes, and others — Uncle TcmUs Cabin; Dostoevski’s works 
— especially his Memoirs from the House of Death — and Adam 
Bede by George Eliot. 
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In the next place our youth must be temperate^^ 

Certainly 

Are not the chief elements of temperance, speaking generally, 
obedience to commanders and command of oneself m the pleasures 
of eating and drinking, and of sexual relations^ 

True 

Then we shall approve such language as that of Diomede m 
Homer, 


Friend, sit still and obey rny -word^ 

and the verses which follow, 

The Greeks marched breathing proicess^ 
tn silent awe of their leaders,* 

and other sentiments of the same kind 
WeshaU 
What of tlus line, 

• Reproduced from The Dialogues of Plato edited by Beniamin Jowctt 
(4th edition 1953) by pertnusion of the Oarendon Press Oxford Bk Ilf, 
389d-398b, pp 234-245 . , , 1 . 

1 Socrates is speaking to Adcimantus and is in the course of cstaWisIiing 
tlie characteristics of a state that is organized around the principle of justice 
(Mi) 
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O heffoy ivith irfne,iofco bast the eyes of a dog 
and the heart of a stag^ 

and of the words which follow? Would you say that these» or any 
similar impertinences which private individuals are supposed to 
address to their rulers, whether in verse or prose, are well or ill spoken? 
They are ill spoken. 

They may very possibly afford some amusement, but they do not 
conduce to temperance. And therefore they arc likely to do harm 
to our young men — you would agree with me there? 

Yes. 

And then, again, to make the wisest of men say that nothing in 
his opinion is more glorious than 

When the tables are full of bread and meat, and the cup-bearer carries 
round •wine •which he draws from the bowl and pours into the cupsf 

is it fit or conducive to self-control for a young man to hear such 
words? Or the verse 

The saddest of fates is to die and meet destiny from hunger?^ 

What would you say again to the talc of Zeus, who, while other 
gods and men were asleep and he the only person awake, lay de- 
vising plans, but forgot them all in a moment through his lust, and 
was so completely overcome at the sight of Hera that he would 
not even go into the hut, but wanted to lie with her on the ground, 
declaring that he had never been in such a state of rapture before, 
even when they first used to meet one another 

Without the knowledge of their parents^ 

or that other tale of how Hephaestus, because of similar goings-on, 
cast a chain around Ares and Aphrodite?® 

Indeed, he said, I am strongly of opinion that they ought not to 
hear that sort of thing. 

But any instances of endurance of various ills by famous men 

5 //.i. 22 y. 

8 Od. ix. 8. 
t Od. xii. 342. 

8//. xiv. 294foll. 

® Od. viii. 266. 
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which are recounted or represented in drama, these they ought to 
see and hear, as, for example, what is said in the verses, 

He sniote hs breast, and thus reproached his heart, 

Endure, my heart, far worse hast thou endured'^^ 

Certainly, he said 

In the next place, we must not let them be receivers of bribes or 
lovers of money 

Certainly not 

Neither must we sing to them of 

Gifts persuading gods, and persuading reverend kings 

Neither is Phoemx, the tutor of Achilles, to be approved or deemed 
to have given his pupil good counsel when he told him that if the 
Greeks offered him gifts he should assist them,’^ but that \sithout 
a gift he should not lay aside his anger Neither will we believe or 
acknowledge Achilles himself to have been such a lover of money 
that he took Agamemnon’s gifts, or that when he had received pay- 
ment he restored the dead body of Hector, but that without pay- 
ment he was unwilling to do so 

Undoubtedly, he said, these are not sentiments which can be 
approved 

Loving Homer as I do,^^ I hardly like to say that to attribute these 
feelings to Achilles, or to accept such a narratn e from others, is 
downright impiety As little can I believe the narrative of his inso- 
lence to Apollo, where he says. 

Thou hast wronged me, O far darter, rnost ahommahle of deities 
Verily / would be even with thee, if / bad only the power, 

or his msubordmanon to the nver god,*“ on whose dnmitj he is 
ready to lay hands, or his offenng to the dead Patroclus of his o\in 
hair,^^ which had been previously dedicated to the other mcr god 


Quoted by Suidas as attnbuted to Hesiod 
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Spercheius, and that he actually performed this vow; or that he 
dragged Hector round the tomb of Patroclus,^® and slaughtered the 
captives at the pyre;^® all this wc shall declare to be untrue, and shall 
not allow our citizens to be persuaded that he, the wise Cheiron’s 
pupil, the son of a goddess and of Pclcus who was the most modest 
of men and third in descent from Zeus, was so confused within as to 
be afflicted with two seemingly inconsistent diseases, meanness, not 
untainted by avarice, and overweening contempt of gods and men. 
You are quite right, he replied. 

And let us equally refuse to believe, or allow to be repeated, the 
tale of Theseus son of Poseidon, and Peirithous son of Zeus, going 
forth as they did to perpetrate a horrid rape; or of any other hero 
or son of a god daring to do such impious and dreadful things as 
they falsely ascribe to them in our day: and let us further compel the 
poets to declare either that these acts were not done by them, or 
that they were not the sons of gods — both in the same breath they 
shall not be permitted to affirm. Wc will not have them trying to 
persuade our youth that the gods are the authors of evil, and that 
heroes are no better than men — sentiments which, as wc were saying, 
are neither pious nor true, for we have already proved that evil 
cannot come from the gods. 

Assuredly not. 

And further they are likely to have a bad effect on those who 
hear them; for everybody will begin to excuse his own vices when 
he is convinced that sindlar wickednesses are always being perpe- 
trated by — 

The kindred of the gods, near descendants of Zeus, loho loorsbip 

him their ancestor at his altar, aloft in air on the peak of Ida, 

and who have 

The blood of deities yet fioxoing in their veins?^ 

And therefore let us put an end to such tales, lest they engender 
laxity of morals among the young. 

By all means, he replied. 

But now that we are determining what classes of tales are or are 
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not to be told, let us see whether any have been onutted by us The 
manner in which gods and denugodsand heroes and the world below 
should be treated has been already laid down 
Very true 

And It remains for us to decide what to say about men^ 

Clearly so 

But we are not in a condition to answer this question at present, 
my friend ^ 

Why not’ 

Because, if I am not mistaken, we shall have to say that, about 
men, poets and story-tellers are guilty of roabng the gravest mis- 
statements when they tell us that wicked men are often happy and 
the good miserable, and that injustice is profitable when undetected, 
but that justice is a man’s own loss and another’s gam— these things 
we shall forbid them to utter, and command them to sing and de- 
scribe the opposite 
To be sure we shall, he replied 

But if you admit that I am nght m this, then I shall maintain that 
you have implied the principle for which we have been all along 
contending 

I grant the truth of your inference 

That such things are or are not to be said about men is a question 
which we cannot determine until we have discovered what justice 
is, and how naturally advantageous to the possessor, whether he 
seem to be just or not 
Most true, he said 

Enough of the subjects of poetry let us now speak of the style, 
and when this has been considered, both matter and manner ^\lU 
have been completely treated 
I do not understand what you mean, said Adeimantus 
Then I must make jou understand, and perhaps I may be more 
intelligible if I put the matter m this ^vay You arc aware, I sup- 
pose, that all mythology and poetr>' is a narranon of events, either 
past, present, or to come’ 

Certainly, he replied 

And narration may be either simple narration, or mutation, or a 
union of the tvvo’ 

That again, he said, I do not quite understand 
I fear that I must be an absurdly vague teacher Lake a bad speaker, 
therefore, I iviU not take the vOiolc of the subject, but will break a 
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piece ofE in illnstration of my meamng. Von know the first fines of 
the Iliad, in which the poet says that Chryscs prayed Agamemnon 
to release his daughter, and that A^memnon flew into a passion 
with him; whereupon Chryscs, failing of his object, invoked^ the 
anger of the god against the Achacans. Now as far as these lines, 

And he prayed all the Greeks, but especklly the two sons of Atreus, 
the chiefs of the people, 

the poet is speaking in his own person; he never even tries to distract 
ns by assuming another character. But in what follows he takes the 
person of Chryses, and then he does all that he can to make us be- 
lieve that the speaker is not Homer, but the aged priest himself. And 
in this double form he has cast the entire narrative of the events 
which occurred at Troy and in Ithaca and throughout the Odyssey. 
Yes. 

And a narrative it remains both in the speeches which the poet 
recites from time to time and in the intermediate passages? 

Quite true. 

But when the poet speaks in the person of another, may we not 
say that he assimilates his style to that of the person who, as he in- 
forms you, is going to speak? 

Cenainly we may. 

And this assimilation of himself to another, either by the use 
of voice or gesture, is the imitation of the person whose character 
he assumes? 

Of course. 

Then in this case the narrative of the poet, whether Homer or 
another, may be said to proceed by way of imitation? 

Very true. 

Or, if the poet were at no time to disguise himself, then again the 
imitation would be dropped, and Ws poetry become simple narra- 
tion. However, in order that you may not have to repeat that you do 
not understand, I will show how the change might be effected. If 
Homer had said, “The pri«t came, having his daughter's ransom in 
his hands, supplicating the Achaeans, and above all the kings”; and 
then if, instead of speaking in the person of Chryses, he had con- 
tinued in his own person, the words would have been, not imitation, 
but simple narration. The passage would have run as follows (I am 
no poet, and therefore I drop the metre), “The priest came and 
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prayed the gods on behalf of die Greeks that they might capture 
Troy and return safely home, but begged that they would give him 
back his daughter, and take the ransom which he brought, and 
respect the god Thus he spoke, and the other Greeks revered the 
priest and assented But Agamemnon was wroth, and bade him depart 
and not come again, lest the staff and chaplets of the god should be 
of no avail to him, and told him that before his daughter should be 
released, she should grow old with him m Argos And then he told 
him to go away and not to provoke him, if he intended to get home 
unscathed And the old man went away in fear and silence, and, 
when he had left the camp, he called upon Apollo by his many 
names, reminding him of everything which he had done pleasing 
to him, whether in building his temples or m offering sacrifice, and 
praying that his good deeds might be returned to hun and that the 
Achaeans might expiate his tears by the arrows of the god” — and so 
on In this way the whole becomes simple narrative 

I understand, he said 

And you must realize that an opposite case occurs, when the poet’s 
comments are omitted and the passages of dialogue only are left 

That also, he said, I understand, you mean, for example, as m 
tragedy 

You have conceived my meaning perfectly, and I think I can now 
make clear what you faded to apprehend before, that some poetry 
and mythology are wholy imitative (and, as you say, 1 mean tragedy 
and comedy) , there is likewise the opposite st)le, m which the poet 
is the only speaker — of this the dithyramb affords the best example, 
and the combination of both is found m epic, and in several other 
styles of poetry Doltakeyouvvithmc^ 

Yes, he said, I see now what ) ou meant 

I will ask you to remember also what I began by sa)ing, that we 
had done with the subject and might proceed to the style 

Yes, I remember 

In saying this, I intended to imply that we must come to an under- 
standing about the mimcnc art — hether the poets, in narrating their 
stones, are to be allowed by us to imitate, and if so, whether in 
w hole or in parr, and if the latter, in w hat parts, or should all imita- 
tion be prohibited^ 

You mean, I suspect, to ask whether tragedy and comedy shall be 
admitted into our State’ 

Perhaps, I said, but tlicrc may be more tiun this m question 
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I really do not know as yet, but whither the argument may blow, 
thither we go. 

And go we will, he said. 

Then, Adeimantus, let me ask you to consider whether our guard- 
ians should or should not be fond of imitation; or rather, has not this 
question been decided by the rule already laid down that one man 
can only do one thing well, and not many; and that one who grasps 
at many will altogether fail of gaining much reputation in any? 
Certainly. 

And this is equally true of imitation; no one man can imitate many 
things as well as he would imitate a single one? 

He cannot. 

Then the same person will hardly be able to play a serious part 
in life, and at the same time to be an imitator and imitate many 
other parts as well; for even when two species of imitation arc nearly 
allied, the same persons cannot succeed in both, as, for example, the 
writers of tragedy and comedy — did you not just now call them 
imitations? 

Yes, I did; and you are right in thinking that the same persons 
cannot succeed in both. 

Any more than they can be rhapsodists and actors at once? 

True. 

Neither do comic and tragic writers employ the same actors; yet 
all these things are imitations. 

They are so. 

And human nature, Adeimantus, appears to have been coined into 
yet smaller pieces, and to be as incapable of imitating many things 
well, as of performing well the actions of which the imitations are 
copies- 

Quite true, he replied. 

If then we adhere to our original notion and bear in mind that our 
guardians, released from every other business, are to dedicate them- 
selves wholly to the maintenance of the freedom of the State, making 
this their craft and engaging in no work which does not bear on this 
end, then they ought not to practise or even imitate anything else; 
if they imitate at all, they should imitate from youth upward only 
those characters which are suitable to their profession — the cou- 
rageous, temperate, holy, free, and the like; but they should not 
fdepict or be skilful at imitating any kind of ilUberality or baseness, 
Jest the fruit of imitation should be reality. Did you never observe 
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how imitations, begmmng m early youth and continuing far into 
hfe, at length grow into habits and become a second nature, affecting 
body, voice, and mmd^ “ 

Yes, certainly, he said 

Then, I said, we will not allow those for whom we profess a care 
and of whom we say that they ought to be good men, to imitate a 
woman, whether young or old, quarrelling with her husband, or 
striving and vaunting against the gods in conceit of her happiness, or 
when she is in afihction, or sorrow, or weeping, and certainly not 
one who is m sickness, love, or labour 

Very right, he said 

Neither must they represent slaves, male or female, performing 
the offices ofslaves^ 

They must not 

And surely not bad men, whether cowards or any others, ivho do 
the reverse of what we have just been prescribing, who scold or 
mock or revile one another m ^nk or out of drink, or who m any 
other manner sin against themselves and their neighbours in word or 
deed, as the manner of such is Neither should they be trained to 
imitate the action or speech of madmen, they must be able to 
recognize madness and vice m man or woman, but none of these 
things is to be practised or imitated 

Very true, he replied 

Neither may they mutate smiths or other artificers, or oarsmen, or 
boatswains, or the hke’ 

How can they, he said, when they are nor allowed to apply their 
minds to the callings of any of these’ 

Nor may they mutate the neighing of horses, the bellowing of 
bulls, the murmur of rivers and the roll of the ocean, thunder, and 
all chat sort of chmg^ 

Nay, he said, if madness be forbidden, neither may they copy the 
behaviour of madmen 

You mean, I said, if I understand you anghc, that there is one sort 
of narrauve style which is bkcly to be employed by an upright and 
good man when he has anythmg to say, and another sort, \ cr>' un- 
like It, which vnll be preferred by a man of an opposite character and 
education 

And wluch arc these tw o sorts’ he asked 

As for the man of orderly life, I anmered, nhen the time comes 
to describe some saying or acuon of another good man-I thmh he 
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will be willing to personate hinit and will not be ashamed of this 
sort of imitation; he will be most ready to play the part of the man 
when he is acting firmly and wisely; less often and in a less degree 
when he is overtaken by illness or love or drink, or has met with any 
other disaster. But when he comes to a character which is unwonhy 
of him, he will not seriously assume the likeness of his inferior, and 
will do so, if at all, for a moment only when he is performing some 
good action; at other times he will be ashamed, both because he is not 
trained in imitation of such characters, and because he disdains to 
fashion and frame Wmself after the baser models; he feels the em- 
ployment of such an art, unless in jest, to be beneath him. 

So I should expect, he replied. 

Then he will adopt a mode of narration such as we have illustrated 
out of Homer, that is to say, his style will be both imitative and 
narrative; but there will be, in a long story, only a small proportion 
of the former. Do you agree? 

Certainly, he said; that is the model which such a speaker must 
necessarily take. 

But there is another sort of character who will narrate anything, 
and, the worse he is, the more unscrupulous he will be; nothing will 
be too bad for him; and he will be ready to imitate anything, in 
right good earnest, and before a large company. As I was just now 
saying, he will attempt to represent the roll of thunder, the noise of 
wind and hail, or the creaking of wheels, and pulleys, and the 
various sounds of flutes, pipes, trumpets, and all sorts of instruments: 
he will bark like a dog, bleat like a sheep, or crow like a cock; his 
entire art will consist in imitation of voice and gesture, or will be but 
slightly blended with narration. 

That, he said, will be Ws mode of speaking. 

These, then, are the two kinds of style I had in mind. 

Yes. 

And you would agree with me in saying that one of them is 
simple and has but slight changes; and that if an author expresses 
this style in fitting harmony and rhythm, he will find himself, if 
he does his work well, keeping pretty much within the limits of a 
single harmony (for the changes are not great), and in like manner 
he will make a similar choice of rhythm? 

That is quite true, he said. 

Whereas the other requires all sorts of harmonies and all sorts of 
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rhythms if the music and the style are to correspond, because the 
style has all sorts of changes 

That IS also perfectly true, he replied 

And do not the two styles, or the mixture of the nvo, compre- 
hend all poetry and every form of expression in words’ No one can 
say anything except in one or other of them or m both together. 

They include all, he said 

And shall we receive into our Stare all the three styles, or one 
only of the two unmixed styles’ or would you include the mixed’ 

I should prefer only to admit the pure mutator of virtue 

Yes, I said, Adeimantus, and yet the mixed style is also charming 
and indeed the opposite style to that chosen by you is by far the 
most popular with children and their attendants, and with the 
masses 

I do nor deny it. 

But I suppose you would argue that such a style is unsuitable to 
our State, m which human nature is not twofold or manifold, for 
one man plays one part only’ 

Yes, quite unsuitable 

And this is the reason why m our Stare, and m our State only, 
we shall find a shoemaker to be a shoemaker and not a pilot also, and 
a husbandman to be a husbandman and not a dicost also, and a soldier 
a soldier and not a trader also, and the same throughout’ 

True, he said 

And therefore when any one of these pantomimic gentlemen, 
who are so clever that they can imitate anytiung, comes to us and 
makes a proposal to exhibit himself and his pocix), ive will fall doun 
and worship him as a sacred, marvellous and delightful being, but 
we must also inform him that m our State such as he are not per- 
mitted to exist, the law svill not allow them And so vhen wc have 
anointed him with myrrh, and set a garland of \\ool upon hts head, 
we shall send him away to another city Tor wc mean to cmplov’ for 
our souls’ health the rougher and severer poet or stoty-tcllcr, who 
^vlll imitate the style of the virtuous only, and uilJ follow those 
models which we presenbed at first when we began the education 
of our soldiers 

We certainly will, he said, if wc Iiavc the power 

Then now, my fnend, I said, that part of music or Iitcraty cduca- 
oon which relates to the stoty or myth may be considered to be 
finislicd, for the matter and manner have both been discussed 
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EXPLICATION AS CRITICISM* 


My aim in this essay is to talk about the question whether explica- 
tion of a poem is itself an act of cnacism and hence of evaluation 
Not whether it is necessary to understand a poem m order to evalu- 
ate It (The question in that form is little better than rhetorical), but 
whether to understand a poem js the same as to evaluate jt This in- 
deed I conceive to be the only critical question that can be asked 
about explication And this is far from a rhetorical question The 
correct answer to ic lies, I believe, not in a simple affirmation or 
denial, but m an adjustment My effort to give an answer will move 
toward a “monism” of evaluation through explication, but it will 
insist at the same time on certain other principles 

As both the method and the philosophy of explicative criticrsm 
are strongly established in our daj, it has seemed to me easiest to 
make my own approach to the philosophy from the direction of its 
difficulties I find my own account of explication caught constantly 
m 1 pull betw een certain opposed pairs of ideas, and these w ill be my 
main topics of discussion— namely, (t) part and whole, or the rival 
claims of these entities to critical consideration, (a) value and dis- 
value, or the difficulty of describing ifmaluc m a philosophy of v'aluc 
which rises above the principles of pleasure and pain, (3) value and 
neutrality, or the difficulty of merging value with what we com- 

• From \V K Wimsact, Jr^ The Verbal Icon, pp (Lexington Uni 

tcrsity of Kentuck) Press 1954) Repnnrcd b> pcnnission of the author and 
the Unn ersicy of Kennickj Press 
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monly speak of as the neutral facts. Running parallel to these three 
pairs and tending to involve and unite them and hence to appear in 
one way or another at all points of the discussion is a fourth pair, 
the ideas of the explicit and the implicit — or the difference between 
these, yet their interdependence in the meaning of the poem. In 
the course of an attempt to show that these four pairs of ideas are to 
be considered as coming inside the theory of explication, I shall 
have occasion to inquire if another pair, the affective and the cogni- 
tive, are to be considered in the same way. 

The thesis that explication « criticism, or is at least immediately 
and intimately related to criticism, proceeds quite reasonably from 
any theory of poetry which sees the poem as a wholeness of meaning 
established through internally differentiated form, the reconciliation 
of diverse parts. And this will be more or less true no matter 
whether the Idnd of holism invoked be the realistic and Aristotelian, 
the idealistic (either neo-PIatomc or romantic), or the affective, 
the synaesthesis of Richards — although, as 1 have hinted a moment 
ago, the course of our argument may develop certain relevant differ- 
ences among these theories. The success of explication in persuading 
us of literary value is a kind of practical test of how well aesthetic 
theories of order and wholeness do apply to literary works. More 
precisely, a practical afiimty between holism and explication arises 
because organization and wholeness are matters of structure and 
hence also of implication. Organization and wholeness are at stake, 
for instance, if we undertake to ask what kind of coherence actually 
obtains between two main parts of some poem — let us say Donne’s 
Extasie, where one part is mystical, the ocher apparently seducrive. 
It is not clear to me, indeed, that Dryden, in providing a motto for 
the organ of the contemporary expUcators’ guild — “The last verse 
is not yet sufficiently explicated” — had in mind more than the ex- 
plication of the explicit. But the thoroughgoing explicator will surely 
not conceive that he has employed his talent to the full unless he 
performs not only that service (as in glosses and other linguistic and 
historical observations) but beyond that the exphViVation of the 
implicit. For poetry is never altogether, or even mainly, “poetry of 
statement.” The very difference between those two sides of the 
explicable, the explicit and the implicit, and the ways in which one 
may relate to the other are matters with which the explicator is 
bound to be deeply engaged. 
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II 

One of the mam difficulties for explicative holism is that which 
arises m one form or another from what we may roughly describe 
as the competition of parts with whole At the metaphysical level, 
holistic theories of beauty have had difficulty m coping with the 
fact that such simple things as bright colors and s%veet sounds arc 
usually called beautiful Our idea of beauty usually does begin with 
such experiences and persists naively m including them, except in 
the face of the most studious self denial As the sophist Hippias as 
made to remark, “Gold is a beautiful thing ” One escape from the 
equivocation thus apparently arising for the term ‘ beauty” is the 
assignment of the name pleasant or agreeable (the Kantian An 
genehm) to such simpler experiences, the name beauty being re- 
served for the higher and more complex A bright color or a note 
on a French horn will be pleasant, painting or music, beautifii) 
Another land of escape, however, and one I beheve to be of more 
interest to us as literary theonsts, was that provided by the neo- 
Platonic and medieval aesthetic of the luminous, and to some extent 
by Its parallel the aesthetic of numerical harmony The latter of 
these, proceeding on Pythagorean and Platonic conceptions concern- 
ing relations between machemaucs, music, and astronomy (the af- 
finities of the quadnvjum), arrived at a synthesis 0/ beau^ in order 
and unity with far less of an analogical leap The aesthetic of the 
luminous was more daring and solved a bigger difficulty, saying in 
effect that the reason why wc apply the term beautiful to simple 
bright things and to complex harmonics alike is the Platonic reason 
that light IS an analogue of intelligible rcalic)"— light is to the eye as 
truth IS to the mind The radiant color of a B^'zantinc mosaic or of 
a paincmg 0/ saints b) Fra Angelico js an analogue of the ordered 
brilliance of the whole composition The doctrine has a close rela- 
tion to the equally ancient doctrine tliat sight, along vvitli hearing, 
is a chief aesthetic sense— a sense that can understand things— nor 
just be stimulated by them or amorphously rublicd against them It 
IS a doctrine which is echoed in our ow n inev icabic habits of aesthetic 
praise, our metaphoric vocabulary of posinvc evaluation — not dirty, 
drab middy, or dark but clean, bright, radiant, fiery, brilliant, gor- 
geous And we are likely to feel that with these terms of approval 
v\ c arc doing more jusacc to the worth of the poem than if wc w cre 
to say it IS smooth or sw ccc 
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When Plotinus devised his own expression of the theory whicli 
I have just sketched, in the sixth essay of his first Eiinead, he did so 
in order to refute a notion which seemed to him implied in the Stoic 
theory of symmetry, that the parts of a pattern can have beauty only 
in virtue of their relation to the whole. And in this perhaps the rele- 
vance of the ancient problem to our own thinking can be most 
readily seen. For one of the most persistent implications of holism 
and explicationism is that the parts do have value only as interacting 
and making the whole. And thb is an article of the philosophy which 
is bound to impose some hard work here and there on the cxplicator 
— even when he is working on the most highly finished poems. Per- 
haps the difficulty of eliciting the significance of every detail will be 
the greater in proportion to the largeness and greamess of the poem. 
Ebctreme holism is obviously contrary to our experience of literature. 
(We do not wait until the end of the play or novel to know whether 
the first scene or chapter is brilliant or dull — ^no long work in fact 
would ever be wimessed or read if this were so.) A poem, said Cole- 
ridge, the father of holism in English criticism, is a composition 
which proposes “to itself such delight from the luholey as is com- 
patible with a distinct gratification from each component part.” 
The value of a whole poem, while undoubtedly reflecting some- 
thing back to the parts, has to grow out of parts which are them- 
selves valuable. The Rape of the Lock would not come off were not 
the couplets witty. We may add that good poems may have dull 
parts; bad poems, bright parts. How minutely this principle could 
be urged without arriving at a theory of Longinian “sudden flashes,” 
of “cathartically charged images,” or Amoldian touchstones, of 
poetic diction, or of irrelevant local texture, I do not know. Nor 
what the minimal dimension of wit or local brilliance of structure 
may be; nor to what extent a loosely constructed whole may be 
redeemed by the energy of individual chapters or scenes. Yet the 
validity of partial value as a general principle in tension with holism 
seems obvious. The whole with which explication is concerned is 
something elastic and approximate. 

m 

And yet again what I have Just been saying is not true in the sense 
that the poetic part could ever be literally like the bright color or 
the sweet sound of our direct experience. Poetic theory, of all the 
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branches of aesthetics, most easily resolves the compeution bem ecn 
part and whole which we have been describing For poetry enter- 
tains no beautiful ideas or words as such Its materials, unlike those 
of sculpture, do not have to be high-class They mclude everything, 
“the weariness, the fever, and the fret,” dung, poison, pain, deformity, 
and death All, we are convinced, may be assimilated by the peculiar 
process of the given poem Poetry is the art which most readily 
transcends the simple pleasure principle and illustrates the principle 
of structure and harmonious tension 
For somewhat the same reason, however, poetic theory appears 
to me to be that branch of aesthenc theory which has the greatest 
difficulty with a certain other thing I mean dtsvaltie — not the ab- 
sence only of value, a vacuum, and not just an inferior value, a minor 
pattern of order, but actual disvalue — sources of displeasure in our 
reading of bad poetry or pseudo-poetry, and not only locally, in 
blemishes or partial defects, but m total structures, poems which are 
wholly bad The aesthetic of harmonious order is closely related to 
an ontology which sees evil m general, and hence ugliness, as a 
special kind of negative, an absence, or privation, where something is 
needed to fill out a harmony. The meaning of this doctnne is most 
easily realized m such e\amples as a man without an eye or a leg 
or a ladney But even here our realization of disvalue comes about 
most readily through our posime sense of the inconvenient and the 
painful Sheer disvalue m an ontological sense, complete, substantive 
chaos or disorder, is not conceivable An) thing that is an)'thing at 
all has a minimal kind of order and being Our expcncnce of the 
painful, the evil, and the ugly is notactuilJy negative — the knife rn 
the dark, the cunmng plot, the notous passion, the distorted coun- 
tenance If their evil lies in a dcvwoon from the fullness and right- 
ness of human nature, this evil is none the Ic^ powered by a violent 
positive activity of the human substance ^cc poctr)% as vve have 
noted, transcends and subsumes all this cv il and by perspcctiv c makes 
it part of aestheoc value. So, wc might think of poetry, the reflec- 
tion of the universe and its intensification through our spirit s ac- 
tivity, as the art in vihich the ontological principle would be most 
easily realized— w here indeed, as Keats > earned to experience, the 
ideal would be the real, and fhcre would be no disv’aluc— onlv 
greater and lesser values, only expression and lack of expression 
(A good poem, w c have often heard, is simpl) a real poem, a genuine 
poem ) And how, on this theory of value, could we c.xplicatc dis- 
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valuer Would not a bad poem be simply one about which we could 
say little or nothing at all? 

Perhaps we ought to begin by confessing that many poems which 
we are accustomed to call bad» or at least about which we are ac- 
customed to profess discomfort, arc not actually bad, but only less 
good. The element of discomfort attached to them may be a part 
of our snobbery — or it may come through a reflexive light cast 
upon the author’s vanit)’ or obtusencss. If he had not professed to 
write a poem, if he had* not called it a poem and printed it on fine 
paper, the offense might be far less. 

This kind of escape, however, will hardly be complete. We shall 
have yet to examine a matter of more critical importance; that is, 
the peculiar way in which two kinds of truth, that of correspond- 
ence (the accent of explicitness) and that of coherence (the accent 
of implication) are united in verbal discourse and depend on each 
other. The simplest kind of verbal assertion (let us say, hawthorn is 
white) if it is true has a truth both of correspondence and of co- 
herence, The whole expression corresponds to reality; but looked at 
internally and verbally, this correspondence consists of a coherence 
between subject and predicate. They go together. Poetry is a com- 
plex kind of verbal construction in which the dimension of coher- 
ence is by various techniques of implication greatly enhanced and 
thus generates an extra dimension of correspondence to reality, the 
symbolic or analogical. But all this structure of meaning rises upon 
a certain element of unavoidably direct reference to outside reality 
and a rrurunul truth of such reference. 

If it were otherwise, then indeed would poetry achieve the status 
of a pure idealism. Elements of falsity could scarcely creep into the 
poet’s discourse. Poetry could not go wrong. Everything tlie poet 
said would simply have more or less being or character and be more 
or less valuable. Some such idealistic assumption or desire surely 
prompted Leibniz to the remark quoted -with approval by Herder: 
“I like almost everything I read.” A kind of inversion of that assump- 
tion, but equally simplistic, could produce in Tolstoy the view that 
clarity of meamng is so much a characteristic of sincerity and of 
moral value that the unintelligibility of Baudelaire was almost the 
same thing as his immorality. A more cautious neo-Platonic state- 
ment had been that of Joubert, that clarity “is so eminently one of 
the characteristics of truth, that often it even passes for truth itself.” 

The response of reality to verbal expression while to some extent 
elastic and plastic (we can in some sense see best what we can best 
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express) is at the same nme in important ways obdurate and recal- 
citrant The elasticity comes in the nexus which obtams between 
words and things, one by which words can be twisted and stretched 
a long way and yet maintain a coherence and validity of theic own— 
so long as the referential relation to reality is not entirely brohen 
A theory of poetic ivholeness and coherence need not proceed to the 
extreme — either idealistic or posmvistic — of making the only kind 
of zmtruth the unmeanmgful The kind of truth found m poetry (if 
either our poetry or our crmcism is to survive) will have to be 
more than the satisfaction aroused by the contemplation of a sy s- 
tem of symbols Most of us are in fact pracncallv equipped to resist 
this kind of total submersion of knowledge into the dimension of 
coherence The rouane technique of our historical studies may 
sometimes betray us into writing a defence of some mean ork of 
literature just because we have come to understand the conventions 
according to which it was wntten But we don’t really think that 
way We know all along that some historically understandable 
things are wicked or siUy 

Actual disvalue in poetry arises when some abstractly true asser- 
tion or correct atutude is blurred or garbled m symbolic or stylistic 
mcoherencies, or (more flagrantly) when some false assertion or 
attitude IS invested with specious forms of coherence A sentimental, 
that is an excessive or oversimplified, feeling about an object can 
be endowed, for instance, with such a pattern of coherence and 
suggestion of deep resonance as the metrical and rhyming scheme of 
a sonnet The very fact that a poem is a sonnet may create a greater 
opportunity for badness than if it ^^cre a ramble in free vcnc Or 
again, a poem can be given an illusion of depth through the intro- 
duction of apparently real but actually pliantasmal or irrelevant 
symbols In such cases cxplicatjon reveals disvalue by explicating the 
absence of the truly explicable In such cases, there is more (and 
less) than mere lack or meagcrncss of meaning There is the posi- 
ave and active carelessness and scif-dcccpuon of the human will 
and imagination This is disvalue and from it comes our experience 
of displeasure. 


IV 

It is a curious testimony to the inscparabilitj' of the topics which I 
have proposed to discuss m tlus essay that tlic difficult)’ concerning 
dm’alue which we Iiavc just seen, along with such solution as I 
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may have suggested, greatly facilitates the discussion of what I 
conceive to be the advantage of a fully explicative criticism 
though I have to ask your patience in waiting a short space be- 
fore I can show how these ideas go together. The great advantage 
in keeping our explicative activity as close as possible to our 
evaluative is that we thereby keep a clear distance from affective 
ways of talldng about poems — ways which emphasize our minds 
exactly so far as they arc individual agents reacting to impulses 
and tending to move in separate directions. The issue is not always 
clearly recognized; it is often disguised by a tcrminologj'^ of ends 
and means. Thus David Daiches in his Study of Literature for 
Readers and Critics: 

Pattern by itself does not make literature; it must be the kind of 
pattern which communicates insight. A mistake made by many con- 
temporary critics, particularly in the discussion of poetij', is to regard 
subtlety or complexit)' of arrangement as itself a criterion of literary' 
worth. But pattern in literature is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself, (p. 8o) 

But in literature a part is never a means to another part which is 
the end, or to a whole which is the end — unless in the organistic 
sense that all parts and the whole are reciprocally ends and means, 
the heart, the head, and the hand. The end-means relation in 
literature (so far as the end is outside the means) is a relation 
between us the readers and the poem, by means of which the 
poet indeed may be aiming at us. Inside the poem there are no 
ends and means, only whole and parts. 

The affective theory of Richards, or the affective side of lus 
theory, was implicitly an end-means theory, about poetry as a 
means of working on us — except that here and there this theory 
got mixed up with a cognitive part-whole terminology, as in the 
following single sentence of his chapter on “The Language of 
Criticism.” 

This trick of judging the whole by the detail, instead of the other 
way about, of mistaking the means for the end, the technique for 
the value, is in fact much the most successful of the snares which 
waylay the critic. 

I suggest that the separation of technique from value which re- 
sults from confusing means and end with part and whole was 
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m the case of Richards a far more successful snare It was the 
resolute umfication of technique and value, of knowledge and 
value, m the system of Croce which provoked the sneering re- 
marks about him in the early books of Richards And Croce’s 
idealism is indeed one plausible though extreme terminus of tlie 
cognitive tendency in cnticism— a joining of reality and mind so 
thorough that all is united jn one, the absolute reality of spirit 
The nft between technique and value accomplished by Rich- 
ards’ Principles appeared most clearly and curiously in the chapter 
on ‘Badness in Poetry.” And it is here that I meant we may see 
disvalue (with its inherently divisive tendency) as a severe test 
of just how cognitive and hence how coherent a theory of poems 
may be Richards distinguished two kinds of bad poems In one 
the “ongmal experience” was somehow recognized to ha\c “had 
some value," but there was a senous failure to communicate the 
value This was illustrated by a tmy scrap of H D 's imagism In 
the other the reproduction of “the state of mind of the >\ntcr’’ 
was thought to be exact, but the values thus reproduced or com 
municated were sadly inferior This was illustrated by a heavy- 
footed sonnet of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s on Love and rricndship 
It is to be noted in passing that this kmd of division in badness 
produced an especially mysterious instance of “mtcntionalistic” m 
terpretation (How could he tell that H D ’s poem proceeded from 
a valuable experience^) But the more important thing to note is 
that once the merit of perfect communication (that is, expression 
and hence structure and meaning) was conceded to the sonnet 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, there was no ^\ay left of explaining hou 
It was bad Richards spoke of the “pleasure and admiration” which 
ensue for many readers from “the soothing effect of aligning the 
very active Love-Fricndship groups of impulses with so scft/cd 
yet rich a group as the Summer-Autumn simile brings in The 
value” of the reconciliation, he said, “depends upon the level of 
organization at which it takes place, upon whether the reconciled 
impulses arc adequate or inadequate In this case those who ha\c 
adequate impulses . arc not appeased Only for those who make 
certain conventional, stereotyped maladjustments instead, docs the 
magic work” My objection to this as a critique of the poem is 
that instead of talking about the poem to you or to me. Richards 
backed off and started talking equally about the poem and about 
you and me— what it was going to do to our impulses if they were 
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set in a certain way, what if not. Those remarks about our adequate 
or inadequate impulses were an opaque substitute for a discourse 
that could easily have focused an embarrassing light on the poem 
itself. What kind of Love was it (not Cupid, one assumed, not 
Venus) who had managed to lead us by an action composed en- 
tirely of “his own throes and torments, and desires”? Did this 
allegorical figure, appearing so strangely in a landscape of mid- 
summer burned to ashes, stand for something inside us, or for 
something outside? What kind of love had wc experienced any- 
way? Why indeed were we haunted with a sense of loss? Not 
only the “triteness” of the close, as Richards put it, but its 
fatuity was to be noted. In short, what was wrong with the poem 
was that neither in its main explicit statement nor in the implica- 
tions of its imagisdc parts (and of its overemphatic metrical 
pattern) did it make sense. The criticism of this poem might have 
been much more closely unified with that of the first, even though 
one wished to insist that while neither poem actually conveyed 
anything coherent, the second was more offensive because it made 
an elaborate pretense of doing so. 

V 

V'e have now arrived at a point in our argument where it is con- 
enient to introduce a final, and as it appears to me the most 
'oublesome, difficulty that confronts a philosophy of explicative 
ridcism — that is, a difficulty in the relation between value and 
eutrality’. It is one which arises with peculiar force from a 
TOposVdon cieariy enundated in our day — ij not often perfectly 
llustrated — namely, that the critic’s job is never to judge a poem 
never, that is, to use either valuative or hortatory terms), but only 
to place the poem in its historical context and to elucidate, to 
compare and analyze. Thus Richards in one of his later statements, 
the “Introductory” to his Praeficaf CHticism (altering his earlier 
view) ; 

There is, it is true, a valuation side to criticism. When we have 
solved, completely, the communication problem, when we have got, 
perfectly, the experience, the mental condition relevant to the poem, 
we have still to judge it, still to decide upon its worth. But the later 
question nearly always setdes itself; or rather, our own inmost nature 
and the nature of the world in which we live decide it for us. 
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And Eliot in several of his essays 

Comparison and analysis are the chief tools of the crmc 
Any book, any essay, any note in Notes and Queries, which produces 
a fact even of the lowest order about a work of art is a better piece 
of work than nine tenths of the most pretentious critical journalism 
Fact cannot corrupt taste 

In the dogmatic or lazy mind comparison is supplied by judgment 
analysis replaced by appreciation Judgment and appreciation are 
merely tolerable avocations, no part of the erme’s serious business 

The critic must not coerce, and he must not make judgments of 
worse or better He must simply elucidate the reader will form the 
correct judgment for himself 

Eliot was presumably not thinking about the cosmic aspects of 
such statements, but the other terminus of the scale of thought 
intimated in his simple defence of Na/as and Queries might be 
illustrated m this passage from Plounus 

In the single system of Intelligence are embraced as m an ens elope 
other envelopes wichin, ocher sj^ems and powers and mtuinons it 
may be analysed not by a straight severance, but by progressn e ex 
phcaaon of the implicit 

That IS to say, values are continuous with and embodied in ex- 
perience, in the facts and the structure of the facts Vou don't 
Stick them m or add them on, as in a mere psychology of xalucs 
Furthermore, since value is an mdefimtely flexible and analogical 
concept, coextensue xaith form and being, a something which 
is always different yet always the same — there is no excuse for 
intruding special terms of appreciation and evaluation into our 
elucidative criticism Value is always implicit and indefinable It 
looks after itself “Beauty Looks after Herself Cnucism is the 
“progressive explication of the imphat" 

Those seem to me to be the full entailments of tlic holistic and 
elucidative position And how often have we not all been tempted 
to pursue just chat policy — prune away the terms of warmth, of 
pleasure, of admiration (our subjective impertinences), cut close 
to the contour of fact in a neutral and only imphcitlj cnticaj 
style’ How often has Diot himself perhaps not tried to do tJiat 
How often, however, have any of us succeeded’ 
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If you look at Catiline— dreary PyTrhic victory of tragedy— you 
find two passages to be successful: Act II, sc. i, the dialogue of the 
political ladies, and the Prologue of Sylla’s ghost. "These two passages 
are genial. The soliloquy of the ghost is a characteristic Jonson success 
in content and versification. This is the learned, but also the creative 
Jonson. Without concerning himself with the character of Sulla, and 
in lines of invective, Jonson makes Sylla*s ghost, while the words are 
spoken, a living and terrible force. The words fall with as determined 
beat as if they were the will of the morose Dictator himself. . . . 
What Jonson has done here is not merely a fine speech. It is the 
careful, precise filling in of a strong and simple outline. 

This passage, so bristly with several kinds of evaluative terms, 
was not unfairly chosen. So far have the more influential critics 
of our time been from practicing a style of neutral explication 
(and I think here not only of Eliot but especially of Lcavis and 
Pound) that it would be nearer the truth to say that they have 
mainly depended on nvo nonexplicative powers: a confident good 
taste in pointing out passages and quoting them and an energetic, 
authoritarian bent for exhortation — that is, telling us we ought 
to admire these passages. I for one am prepared to defend this use 
of critical instruments, or at any rate to argue that the greatest 
influence of the critic is often exercised that way. But at the 
moment I am more concerned to describe and justify the land of 
middle style of evaluative explication which is iUustrated to some 
extent in the passage from Eliot just quoted. 

Our critical vocabulary, I venture, may be divided roughly into 
three classes of terms: at one extreme the terms of most general 
positive and negative valuing (of wluch "good poem” or "excellent 
poem” may be taken as the center and type), at the other extreme 
the numerous neutral or nearly neutral terms of more or less 
technical description (‘uerre, rhyme, spondee, drama, narrative) 
and along with these the whole vocabulary of referential content 
{love, ’war, life, and death), and then in between those extremes the 
numerous and varied terms of special valuation — dreary, determined, 
careful, precise, strong, simple — terms which of course assume their 
character of positive or negative valuing partly from the complex 
of more neutral terms among which they are set and partly from the 
flow of valuing started by more general and explicit value terms— 
success, successful, genial, creative. 

It is true that the history of literary criticism shows a more or 
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less constant ix^rtssion of kc\ \j1uc ttnas to\^artl the lev-d of neu- 
tnilit\— that IS, a motentent of \*alue predtotts mto neutral subject 
posinon>— as the growth of po^nc st\ les and the apprtrance of in- 
fenor repennons, or the manemcr* of enneal dulectjc ttfelf, the 
assaults and countetassaults of thcorv , compel c\ er nc\\ di cnmi- 
nation Croce has commented amusmgK on the mihtv of such texnvs 
as TCi^vttc and syrrf'ohc c/axsir and for cither pasitivt or 

ncg'iti\’c tniluing c ha\ c heard of rrr/-' tr" and falsr ^ ' (c\ cn 
T/iacrf "u^r), of and urfft^*fu} <r» ^ ct This Protean 

charaacr of our \'aluati\*e tenmnolog\ is a function of the analojnt. il 
and indefinable character of the poetic, the mdindvnl concrettne^ 
\\ hich m each different poem to. ^tnah relcrant to the requirements 
of the poetic formula The c\s-:i^tOi or nugic of the poem, u c 
understand is not a mere finishing touch, a stroke or note, ad let! 
here and there It is the form itself, m w hich the nntenal and neutnl 
elements of the work of art transcend neutnhtN and are benuifiil 
Tlic reasons for appro\*al and divapproral givxn m our cntiasm are 
ncNcr quite hteralh universal reisoivs but must alwav’s be nken 
in the light of the example vve are rilkini; about hen Pope m his 
Pen liitbo’ts (ch \ ) p\*cs the mock rule * henev cr \ ou start n 
jSJewphor, > ou must l>e nire to r/» st and pursue jr as fir w 
It can go,’ there can lie no doubt that he puts his fincjtr on the il>- 
surditv of the passasres which he quotes from PlickmoreV Job and 
Ifaab 1 ct the same standard, th it of consisrencv in the workinsj 
out of mcMphor, is that according to w hich ennes of our generation 
have prused mcMphvMCiI poetn and one of them has even found 
the measure for patronizincr the sonnets of Shaiccspeire 
Another wav of sratin? whit this means for cntical termmolo^v 
to ro sai fhar the ttjmh it the borrom of the cntical scale, ihe 
merclv neutral can ncvxr add up to n demonstration of the top tenn 
“c.\ctllcnt poem’ That is, no definition of ‘excellent poem his 
even been achieved in a merclv neutnl saennficallv mersutahle 
predicate Value is not trinslitable into ncutrihtv If value resides m 
the w hole, then anilvsis must tend towartl ncutrihtv 
Nei crthelcss, our intuition of anv complex w hole w ill he luv- 
prov cd bj inalv’i.is. The effort of cntical analvsis and of explication 
to inevirablv an effort to bnng the two extremes of the cntical stxdc 
toffcthcr, the means or boosters toward this end being the inter- 
mediate tenns of value— of luster or dullness, warmth or chill, 
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Speed or slowness — as such terms happen to be appropriate to our 
criticism, and in all the variety of ways in which they can fit tlie 
contours of the poem and interpret these in the direction of value. 
Such value terms may be quite subdued; they may rely little if at 
all on pointing by explicit and general value terms. It is perhaps 
under these conditions that they arc most serviceable — that is, when 
they add to a strongly concrete and determinate coloration merely 
the accent of value. 

It is easy to imagine instances, and to produce them from our 
scholarly literature, of simply neutral, philological, or otherwise 
historical explanation — ^\vhcrc “explication” means glossing, that 
is, going outside the poem to understand its references, or where this 
shades into telling the content of the poem. (“Tiiis poem alludes to a 
society prank and tiff in the time of Queen Anne; it deals with the 
vanity of beaux and belles, with courtship and maidenly resistance.”) 
It is also possible to conceive adding to such description certain 
simply technical notes— concerning, for instance, burlesque nar- 
rative or heroic couplets. It is further possible to conceive and pro- 
duce instances where these types of neutral explication are enhanced 
by the addition of some general value term, like mccessfuly aes^ 
thetically satisfying, or brillianty but where in fact nothing has been 
done to bridge the gap between the neutral explicative materials and 
the value terms or to establish the right of the former to the wedding 
with the latter. But then, finally, it is possible to conceive and to 
produce instances where explication in the neutral senses is so in- 
tegrated with special and local value intimations that it rises from 
neutrality gradually and convincingly to the point of total judg- 
ment. It is important to observe that in such instances the process 
of explication tends strongly to be not merely the explication of the 
explicit but the exp/;V/tation of the implicit or the interpretation of 
the structural and formal, the truth of the poem under its aspect of 
coherence. 

The problem of explication which we have been examining is 
one which puts before us in a compelling way both the desirability- 
and the difficulty of finding an escape benveen the uvo extremes of 
sheer affectivism and of sheer scientific neutralism. I can make that 
point clearer by continuing the quotation which I made above from 
Eliot’s passage about the laziness of the critic who judges. Eliot went 
on to say; 
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If the critic has performed his laboratory work well, Iiis understand- 
ing wiJl be evidence of appreciation, but his work is by the intelli- 
gence, not the emouons . . Where he judges or appreciates he 
simply IS missing out a Imk ra the exposition 

But on these terms it scarcely makes much difference to rational 
criticism which side we take — ^whether we say the critic should 
judge or say he should not One of the latest warmngs against the 
use of judgment m criticism has been sounded by Professor George 
Boas m his Wingless Pegastis, a Handbook, for Critics And a re- 
viewer in the T L S takes issue with him as follows 

This attempt would lead to the dehumanization of the whole relation- 
ship between the beholder and the work of art Criticism has, in- 
evitably, as much concern with the emotions as with logic 

That IS, both Eliot and the TLS reviewer (though on opposite 
sides of the argument) put judgment and appreciation in the area 
of emotion, separated from the area of intelligence And that is just 
what Richards did in his chapter on “Badness m Poetry,” except 
that instead of “logic” or “intelligence” he spoke of “communica- 
tion ” And later he said, m the passage I have quoted, that “com- 
munication” IS the only thing the critic can deal with The extreme 
theory of explicative criticism cuts apart undcntanding and value 
just as much as the avowed theory of affects — and that is another 
way of saying that our mam critical problem is always how to push 
both understanding and value as far as possible in union, or how to 
make our understanding evaluative 
At higher levels of abstraction, certain terms by which poetry 
has been defined have tended to lose all specific coloration and to be- 
come value predicates nearly if not quite synonymous with the sub- 
ject “good poetry ” Yet it may be that the best of these terms, those 
which define poetry as a kind of order and wholeness, are able to 
preseive on one side their character of the analyzable while on the 
other talang on the indefinable and unanalyzablc meaning of poetry 
or beauty For these are terms which point toward the intelligible 
and perspicuous (toward the impliat which may be explicated), 
rather than toward the opaqueness of the merely individual, con- 
crete, or vivid Terms of form and order keep to the public object 
and enable a entic to make more and more relevant observations 
about any specific work And translated into a statement about 
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theory, this is to say that formal and intellectual theory is theory par 
excellence. It is ■\vhat is implied in the very concept of a theory — 
if, that is, there is to be any correspondence between the form of 
our thoughts and their content — ^morc simply if we arc to know 
what we are talking about. 
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is consequently not logical but aesthetical, by which we understand 
that whose determining ground can be no other than subjective. 
Ev’ery reference of representations, even that of sensations, may be 
objective (and then it signifies the real in an empirical representa- 
tion); save only the reference to the feeling of pleasure and pain, by 
which nothing in the Object is signified, but through which there is 
a feeling in the subject, as it is affected by the representation. 

To apprehend a regular, purposive building by means of one’s 
cognitive faculty (whether in a clear or a confused way of repre- 
sentation) is something quite different from being conscious of this 
representation as connected with the sensation of satisfaction. Here 
the representation is altogether referred to the subject and to its 
feeling of life, under the name of the feeling of pleasure or pain. 
This establishes a quite separate faculty of distinction and of judge- 
ment, adding nothing to cognition, but only comparing the given 
representation in the subject with the whole faculty of representa- 
tions, of which the mind is conscious in the feeling of its state. , . . 

§ 1 . The Satisfaction Which Detervnnes the Judgement 
of Taste Is Disinterested 

The satisfaction which we combine with the representation of the 
existence of an object is called interest. Such satisfaction always has 
reference to the faculty of desire, either as its determining ground 
or as necessarily connected with its dcterrmning ground. Now when 
the question is if a thing is beautiful, we do not want to know 
whether anything depends or can depend on the existence of the 
thing either for myself or any one else, but how we judge it by mere 
observation (intuition or reflection). If any one asks me if I find 
that palace beautiful which I sec before me, I may answer; 1 do not 
like things of that kind which are made merely to be stared at. Or I 
can answer like that Iroquois sachan who was pleased in Paris by 
nothing more than by the cook-shops. Or again after the manner 
of Rousseau I may rebuke the vanity of the great who waste the 
sweat of the people on such superfluous things. In fine I could easily 
convince myself that if I found myself on an uninhabited island 
without the hope of ever again coming among men, and could con- 
jure up just such a splendid building by my mere wish, I should not 
even give myself the trouble if I had a sufficiently comfortable hut. 
This may all be admitted and approved; but we are not now talking 
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of this We tvish onlj to laiow if this mere representatioii of the 
object IS accompanied in me wnth satisfaction, however indifferent I 
may be as regards the existence of the object of this representation. 

easily see that m saving jt is beautiful and in shonmg that I have 
taste, I am concerned, not x^nth that in which I depend on the 
caastence of the object, but xnth that ■which I make out of this 
representation in mj*self Everj one must admit that a judgement 
about beau^, m xihich the least interest mingles, is verj partial and 
IS not a pure judgement of taste. We must not be m the least 
prejudiced in favour of the existence of the things, but be quite in 
different m this respect, m order to plaj the judge m things of 
taste. . . 


S 5 Comparison of the Three Specifically Different 
Kmds of Satisfaction 

The pleasant and the good have both a reference to the faculty 
of desire, and the)' bring with them — the former a saosfacoon 
pathologicall) conditioned (b) impulses, stmmli ) — the latter a pure 
practical satirfacoon, which is determined not merel) by the repre- 
sentation of the object, but also by the represented connexion of the 
subject yynth the existence of the object. [It is not merely the object 
that pleases, but also its existence-*! On the other hand, the judge 
menc of taste is merely contemplatne, i e it is a judgement yyhich, 
indifferent as reeartL the being of an object, compares its character 
wnth the feelmg of pleasure and pain. But this contemplation itself is 
not directed to concepts, for the judgement of taste is not a cogmm e 
judgement (either theoretical or pracncal), and thus is not based 
on concepts, nor has it concepts as its purpose 
The Pleasant, the Beautiful, and the Good, designate then, three 
different relations of representations to the feeling of pleasure and 
pm, m reference to which wc distinguish from each other objects 
or methods of representmg tliem. And the expressions correspond 
mg to each, b) yyhich yye mark our complacency m them, are nor 
the same. That w hich GR.vnnEs a man is called pleasant, that -which 
merel) plxases him is beautiful, that which is estee.med for ap- 
pToteiP] by hankie thattoyshich heaccords an objecoy c worth, is 
good Pleasanmess concerns irrational animak also, but Beauty onl) 


* (Second Edinon.1 

* [Second Edmoa.] 
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concerns men, i,c. animal, but still rational, beings — not merely qiia 
rational (e.g. spirits), but qu& animal also; and the Good concerns 
every rational being in general. This is a proposition which can only 
be completely established and explained in the sequel. We may say that 
of all these three kinds of satisfaction, that of taste in the Beautiful is 
alone a disinterested and free satisfacdon; for no interest, either of 
Sense or of Reason, here forces our assent. Hence we may say of satis- 
faction that it is related in the three aforesaid cases to inclination^ to 
favour, or to respect. Now favour Is the only free satisfaction. An ob- 
ject of inclination, and one that is proposed to our desire by a law of 
Reason, leave us no freedom in forming for ourselves any%vherc an 
object of pleasure. All interest presupposes or generates a want; and, as 
the determining ground of assent, it leaves the judgement about the 
object no longer free. 

As regards the interest of inclination in the case of the Pleasant, 
every one says that hunger is the best sauce, and everything that 
is eatable is relished by people with a healthy appetite; and thus a 
satisfaction of this sort does not indicate choice directed by taste. 
It is only when the want is appeased that we can distinguish which 
of many men has or has not taste. In the same way there may be 
manners (conduct) without virtue, politeness without good-will, 
decorum without modesty, etc. For where the moral law speaks 
there is no longer, objectively, a free choice as regards what is to be 
done; and to display taste in its fulfilment (or in judging of another’s 
fulfilment of it) is something quite different from manifesting the 
moral attitude of thought. For this involves a command and gen- 
erates a want, whilst moral taste only plays ^vith the objects of satis- 
faction, without attaching itself to one of them. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
RESULTING FROM THE FIRST MOMENT 

Taste is the faculty of judging of an object or a method of repre- 
senting it by an entirely disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
The object of such satisfaction is called beautiful. 

S 41. Of the Etnphical Interest in the Beautiful 

That the judgement of taste by which something is declared beau- 
tiful must have no interest as its determining ground has been suf- 
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ficiently established above But it does not follow that after it has 
been given as a pure aesthetical judgement, no interest can be com 
bined with it This combination, however, can only be indirect, / e 
taste must first of all be represented as combined with something 
else, in order that we may unite with the satisfaction of mere re- 
flection upon an object a pleasure m its existence (as that wherein 
all interest consists) For here also in aesthetical judgements what we 
say in cogmtive judgements (of things m general) is valid, a posse ad 
esse non valet consequentta This something else may be empirical, 
VIZ an inclination proper to human nature, or intellectual, as the 
property of the Will of being capable of a prion determination by 
Reason Both these involve a satisfaction m the presence of an Ob 
ject, and so can lay the foundation for an interest m what has by 
Itself pleased without reference to any mterest whatever 

Empirically the Beautiful interests only m society If we admit the 
impulse to society as natural to man, and his fitness for it, and his 
propension towards it, i e sociability, as a requisite for man as a 
being destmed for society, and so as a property belonging to hu- 
manity, we cannot escape from regarding taste as a faculty for judg- 
ing everything in respect of which we can communicate our feeling 
to all other men, and so as a means of furthering that which every 
one’s natural inchnation desires 

A man abandoned by himself on a desert island would adorn 
neither his hut nor his person, nor would he seek for flowers, still 
less would he plant them, in order to adorn himself therewith It is 
only in society that it occurs to him to be not merely a man, but a 
refined man after his kind (the beginnmg of civilisation) For such 
do we judge him to be who is both inclined and apt to communicate 
his pleasure to others, and who is not contented with an Object if 
he cannot feel satisfaction in it in common with others Again, ev ery 
one expects and requires from every one else this reference to uni- 
versal communication [of pleasurej, as it were from an original 
compact dictated by humanity itself Thus, doubtless, in the be- 
ginning only those things which attracted the senses, e g colours for 
painting oneself (roucou among the Carabs and cinnabar among 
the Iroquois), flowers, mussel shells, beautiful feathers, etc but 
m time beautiful forms also (eg m their canoes, and clothes, etc.), 
which bring with them no graoficaoon, or satisfaction of enjoy- 
ment — were important in society, and were combined wth great 
interest Until at last civilisation, having reached its highest point, 
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makes out of this almost the main business of refined inclination; and 
sensations are only regarded as of worth in so far as they can be 
universally communicated. Here, although the pleasure which every 
one has in such an object is inconsiderable and in itself without any 
marked interest, yet the Idea of its universal communicability in- 
creases its worth in an almost infinite degree. 

But this interest that indirecdy attaches to the Beautiful through 
our inclination to society, and consequently is empirical, is of no 
importance for us here; because we have only to look to what may 
have a reference, although only indirectly, to the judgement of taste 
a priori. For if even in this form an interest bound up therewith 
should discover itself, taste would discover a transition of our judg- 
ing faculty from sense-enjoyment to moral feeling; and so not only 
would we be the better guided in employing taste purposively, but 
there would be thus presented a link in the chain of the human 
faculties a priori, on which all legislation must depend. We can only 
say thus much about the empirical interest in objects of taste and in 
taste itself. Since it is subservient to incHnation, however refined 
the latter may be, it may easily be confounded with all the inclina- 
tions and passions, which attain their greatest variety and highest 
degree in society; and the interest in the Beautiful, if it is grounded 
thereon, can only furnish a very ambiguous transition from the 
Pleasant to the Good. But whether this can or cannot be furthered by 
taste, taken in its purity, is what we now have to investigate. 

SECOND MOMENT 

OF THE JUDGEMENT OF TASTE, VIZ. 

ACCORDING TO QUANTITY 

§ 6. The Beautiful Is That Which Apart from Concepts 
Is Represented as the Object of a Universal Satisfaction 

This explanation of the beautiful can be derived from the pre- 
ceding explanation of it as the object of an entirely disinterested 
satisfaction. For the fact of which every one is conscious, that the 
satisfaction is for him quite disinterested, implies in his judgement 
a ground of satisfaction for every one. For since it does not rest on 
any inclination of the subject (nor upon any other premeditated 
interest), but since he who judges feels himself quite free as regards 
the satisfaction which he attaches to the object, he cannot find the 
ground of this satisfaction in any private conditions connected with 
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his own subject, and hence it must be regarded as grounded on what 
he can presuppose in every other man Consequently he must be- 
heve that he has reason for attnbuting a similar satisfaction to every 
one. He will therefore speak of the beautiful, as if beauty were a 
characteristic of the object and the judgement logical (constituting a 
cogmtion of the Object by means of concepts of it), although it is 
only aesthetical and involves merely a reference of the representa- 
non of the object to the subject For it has this similarity to a logical 
judgement that we can presuppose its validity for every one But 
this universality cannot arise from concepts, for from concepts 
there is no transition to the feeling of pleasure or pain (except m 
pure practical laws, wluch bring an interest with them such as is 
not bound up with the pure judgement of taste) Consequently the 
judgement of taste, accompanied with the consciousness of separa- 
tion from all interest, must claim validity for every one, without this 
universality depending on Objects That is, there must be bound up 
with it a title to subjective universality. 

§ 7 . Comparison of the Beautiful 'with the Pleasant 
and the Good by Means of the Above Characteristic 

As regards the Pleasant every one is content that his judgement, 
which he bases upon private feeling, and by which he says of an 
object that it pleases him, should be limited merely to his own per- 
son Thus he is quite contented that if he says “Canary wine is pleas 
ant,” another man may correct his expression and remind him that 
he ought to say “It is pleasant to me " And this is the case not only 
as regards the taste of the tongue, the palate, and the throat, but for 
whatever is pleasant to any one’s eyes and ears To one violet colour 
IS soft and lovely, to another it is faded and dead One man likes the 
tone of wind instruments, another that of stnngs To strive here 
with the design of reproving as incorrect another man’s judgement 
which IS different from our own, as if the judgements were logically 
opposed, would be folly As regards the pleasant therefore the 
fundamental proposition is valid, every one has his ovm taste (the 
taste of Sense) 

The case is quite diiferent with the Beauuful It would (on the 
contrary) be laughable if a man who imagined anything to his own 
taste, thought to justify himself by saying “This object (the house 
we see, the coat that person wears, the concert ve hear, the poem 
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submitted to our judgement) is beautiful 'for vieJ' For he must not 
call it beautiful if it merely pleases himself. Many things may have 
for him charm and pleasantness; no one troubles himself at that; but 
if he gives out anything as beautiful, he supposes in others the same 
satisfaction— he judges not merely for himself, but for every one, 
and speaks of beauty as if it were a property of things. Hence he 
says “the thing is beautiful”:, and he does not count on the agree- 
ment of others with this his judgement of satisfaction, because he has 
found this agreement several times before, but he demands it of them. 
He blames them if they judge otherwise and he denies them taste, 
which he nevertheless requires from them. Here then we cannot say 
that each man has his own particular taste. For this would be as 
much as to say that there is no taste whatever; i.e. no aesthetical 
judgement, wHch can make a rightful claim upon every one’s assent. 

At the same time we find as regards the Pleasant that there is an 
agreement among men in their judgements upon it, in regard to 
which we deny Taste to some and attribute it to others; by this not 
meaning one of our organic senses, but a faculty of judging in 
respect of the pleasant generally. Thus we say of a man who knows 
how to entertain his guests with pleasures (of enjoyment for all 
the senses), so that they are all pleased, “he has taste.” But here the 
universality is only taken comparatively; and there emerge rules 
wWch ate only general (like all empirical ones), and not universal; 
which latter the judgement of Taste upon the beautiful undertakes 
or lays claim to. It is a judgement in reference to sociability, so far 
as this rests on empirical rules. In respect of the Good it is true that 
judgements make rightful claim to validity for every one; but the 
Good is represented only by means of a concept as the Object of a 
universal satisfaction, which is the case neither with the Pleasant 
nor with the Beautiful. 

§ 8. The Universality of the Satisfaction Is Represented 
in a Judgement of Taste Only as Subjective 

This particular determination of the universality- of an aesthetical 
judgement, which is to be met \vith in a judgement of taste, is note- 
worthy, not indeed for the logician, but for the transcendental phi- 
losopher. It requires no small trouble to discover its origin, but we 
thus detect a propei^ of our cognitive faculty which without this 
anal)'sis v'ould remain unknown. 
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First, we must be fully convinced of the fact that in a judgement 
of taste (about the Beautiful) the satisfaction in the object is im- 
puted to every one, without being based on a concept (for then it 
would be the Good). Further, this claim to umversal validity so 
essentially belongs to a judgement by which we describe anything 
as beauttful, that if this were not thought in it, it would never come 
into our thoughts to use the expression at all, but everything which 
pleases without a concept would be counted as pleasant In respect 
of the latter every one has his own opinion, and no one assumes, m 
another, agreement with his judgement of taste, which is always the 
case in a judgement of taste about beauty I may call the first the 
taste of Sense, the second the taste of Reflection, so far as the first 
lays down mere private judgements, and the second judgements 
supposed to be generally valid (public), but in both cases aestheocal 
(not practical) judgements about an object merely m respect of the 
relation of its represencanon to the feeling of pleasure and pain Now 
here is something strange As regards the taste of Sense not only 
does experience show that its judgement (of pleasure or pain con- 
nected with anything) is not valid universally, but every one is 
content not to impute agreement with it to others (although actually 
there is often found a very extended concurrence in these judge- 
ments) On the other hand, the taste of Reflecuon has its claim to 
the universal validity of its judgements (about the beautiful) re- 
jected often enough, as experience teaches, although it may find it 
possible (as it actually does) to represent judgements which can de 
mand this universal agreement In fact for each of its judgements of 
taste It imputes this to every one, "without the persons that judge 
disputing as to the possibility of such a claim, although m particular 
cases they cannot agree as to the correct application of this faculty" 
Here we must, in the first place, remark that a umversahty which 
does not rest on concepts of Objects (not even on empirical ones) 
is not logical but aesthetical, / e it involves no objecuve quanuty of 
the judgement but only that which is subjective For this I use the 
expression general validity which signifies the validity of the refer- 
ence of a representation, not to the cogmtive faculty but, to the 
feehng of pleasure and pain for every subject (We can avail our- 
selves also of the same expression for the logical quantity of the 
judgement, if only we prefix objectne to “umversal validity,” to 
distinguish It from that which is merely subjective and aesthetical ) 

A judgement with objective universal lalidny is also always valid 
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subjectively^ i,e. if the judgeiuent holds for everything contained 
under a given concept, it holds also for every one who represents an 
object by means of this concept. But from a subjective universal 
validity y i.e. aesthetical and resting on no concept, we cannot infer 
that which is logical; because that kind of judgement does not 
extend to the Object. Hence the aesthetical universality which is 
ascribed to a judgement muse be of a particular kind, because it 
does not unite the predicate of beauty with the concept of the 
Object, considered in its whole logical sphere, and yet extends it to 
the whole sphere of judging persons. 

In respect of logical quantity all judgements of taste are smgular 
judgements. For because I must refer the object immediately to my 
feeling of pleasure and pain, and that not by means of concepts, 
they cannot have the quantity of objective generally valid judge- 
ments. Nevertheless if the singular representation of the Object of 
the judgement of taste in accordance with the conditions determin- 
ing the latter, were transformed by comparison into a concept, 
a logically universal judgement could result therefrom. E.g. I de- 
scribe by a judgement of taste the rose, that I see, as beautiful. But 
the judgement which results from the comparison of several singular 
judgements, “Roses in general are beautiful” is no longer described 
simply as aesthetical, but as a logical judgement based on an aesthet- 
ical one. Again the judgement “The rose is pleasant” (to smell) is, 
although aesthetical and singular, not a judgement of Taste but of 
Sense. It is distinguished from the former by the fact that the judge- 
ment of Taste carries with it an aesthetical quantity of universality, 
i.e. of validity for every one; which cannot be found in a judgement 
about the Pleasant. It is only judgements about the Good wluch — 
although they also determine satisfaction in an object — have logical 
and not merely aesthetical universality; for they are valid of the 
Object, as cognitive of it, and thus are valid for every one. 

If we judge Objects merely according to concepts, then all repre- 
sentation of beauty is lost. Thus there can be no rule according to 
which any one is to be forced to recognise anything as beautiful. 
Wc cannot press [upon others] by the aid of any reasons or funda- 
mental propositions our judgement that a coat, a house, or a flower is 
beautiful. We wish to submit the Object to our own eyes, as if the 
satisfaction in it depended on sensation; and yet if wc then call the 
object beautiful, we believe that wc speak with a universal voice, and 
we claim the assent of every one, although on the contrarj' all pri- 
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vate sensation can only decide for the observer himself and his 
satisfaction 

We may see now that m the judgement of taste nothing is 
postulated but such a unvoersal votcCj m respect of the satisfaction 
without the intervention of concepts, and thus the possibility of an 
aesthetical judgement that can, at the same time, be regarded as 
valid for every one The judgement of taste itself does not postulate 
the agreement of every one (for that can only be done by a logically 
universal judgement because it can adduce reasons), it only t??t- 
putes this agreement to every ont, as a case of the rule in respect 
of which it expects, not confirmation by concepts, but assent from 
others The universal voice is, therefore, only an Idea (we do not 
yet inquire upon what it rests) It may be uncertain whether or not 
the man, who believes that he is laying down a judgement of taste, 
is, as a matter of fact, judging in conformity with that Idea, but 
that he refers his judgement thereto, and, consequently, that it is 
intended to be a judgement of taste, he announces by the expres- 
sion “beauty " He can be quite certain of this for himself by the 
mere consciousness of the separation of everything belonging to 
the Pleasant and the Good from the satisfaction which is left, and 
this IS all for which he promises himself the agreement of every one 
— a claim which would be justifiable under these conditions, pro- 
vided only he did not often make mistakes, and thus lay down an er- 
roneous judgement of taste 

§ 9 Investigation of the Question Whether in the 
Judgement of Taste the Feeling of Pleasure Precedes or 
Follo'ivs the Judging of the Object 

The solution of this question is the key to the Critique of Taste, 
and so is worthy of all attention 

If the pleasure m the given object precedes, and ic is only its 
umversal commumcability that is to be acknowledged in the judge- 
ment of taste about the represenation of the object; there would 
be a contradiction For such pleasure would be nothing different 
from the mere pleasantness in the sensation, and so in accordance 
with Its nature could have only private validity, because it is im- 
mediately dependent on the representation through which the ob- 
ject IS given 

Hence, ic is the umversal capability of communication of the 
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mental state in the given representation which, as the subjective 
condition of the judgement of ttste, must be fundamental, and 
must have the pleasure in the object as its consequent. But nothing 
can be universally communicated except cognition and representa- 
tion, so far as it belongs to cognition. For it is only thus that this 
latter can be objective; and only through this has it a universal 
point of reference, with which the representative power of every 
one is compelled to harmonise. If the determining ground of our 
judgement as to this universal communicability of the representa- 
tion is to be merely subjective, i.e. is conceived independently of 
any concept of the object, it can be nothing else than the state of 
mind, which is to be met with in the relation of our representative 
powers to each other, so far as they refer a given representation to 
cognition in general. 

The cognitive powers, which are involved by this representation, 
are here in free play, because no definite concept limits them to a 
particular* rule of cognition. Hence, the state of mind jn this rep- 
resentation must be a feeling of the free play of the representative 
powers in a given representation with reference to a cognition in 
genetal. Now a repiesentadon by which an object is given, that 
is to become a cognirion in general, requires Imagination, for the 
gathering together the manifold of intuition, and Understanding, 
for the unity of the concept uniting the representations. This state 
of free play of the cognitive faculties in a representation by which 
an object is given, must be universally communicable; because cog- 
nition, as the determination of the Object with which given repre- 
sentations (in whatever subject) are to agree, is the only kind of 
representation which is valid for every one. 

The subjective universal communicability of the mode of repre- 
sentation in a judgement of taste, since it is to be possible without 
presupposing a definite concept, can refer to nothing else than the 
state of mind in the free play of the Imagination and the Under- 
standing (so far as they agree with each other, as is requisite for 
cognition in general). We arc conscious thar this subjective rela- 
tion, suitable for cognition in general, must be valid for every one, 
and thus must be universally communicable, just as if it were a 
definite cognition, resting always on that relation as its subjective 
condition. 

This merely subjective (acsthctical) judging of the object, or of 

* (Reading besondcre with Windciband; Hartenstcin reads bejthnmte.i 
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the representation by which it is given, precedes the pleasure m it, 
and IS the ground of this pleasure m the harmony of the cogmuve 
faculties, but on the universality of the subjective conditions for 
judging of objects is alone based the universal subjective validity of 
the satisfaction bound up by us with the representation of the ob- 
ject that we call beautiful 

The power of communicating one’s state of mind, even though 
only in respect of the cognitive faculties, carries a pleasure with it, 
as we can easily show from the natural propension of man towards 
sociabihty (empirical and psychological) But this is not enough 
for our design The pleasure that we feel is, in a judgement of 
taste, necessarily imputed by us to every one else, as if, when we call 
a thing beautiful, it is to be regarded as a characteristic of the ob- 
ject whicb is determined in it according to concepts, though beauty, 
without a reference to the feeling of the subject, is nothing by it- 
self But we must reserve the examination of this question until we 
have answered another, viz ‘ If and how aesthetical judgements 
are possible a ■priori^" 

We now occupy ourselves with the easier question in what way 
we are conscious of a mutual subjective harmony of the cogmtive 
powers tvith one another m the judgement of taste, is it aesrheacalJy 
by mere internal sense and sensaaon^ or is it intellectually by the 
consciousness of our designed activuy, by which wc bring them 
into playS 

If the given representation, which occasions the judgement of 
taste, were a concept uniting Underetanding and Imagination in the 
judging of the object, into a cogmtion of the Object, the consaous- 
ness of this relation would be intellectual (as in the objective 
schematism of the Judgement of which the Critique® treats) But then 
the judgement would not be laid down m reference to pleasure and 
pain, and consequently would not be a judgement of taste But the 
judgement of taste, independently of concepts, determines the Ob- 
ject in respect of satisfaction and of the predicate of beauty There- 
fore that subjective unity of relation can only make itself known 
by means of sensation The excitement of both faculties (Imagina- 
tion and Understanding) to indeterminate, but yet, through the 
stimulus of the given sensation, harmonious activity, viz that which 
belongs to cogmtion m general, is the sensation whose umversal 
communicability is postulated by the judgement of taste An ob- 
jective relation can only be thought, but yet, so far as it is sub- 
5 [/ e The Critique of Pure Reason, Analyoc, bk u c i ] 
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jective according to its conditions, can be felt in its effect on the 
mind-, and, of a relation based on no concept (like the relation of 
the representative powers to a cognitive faculty in general), no other 
consciousness is possible than that through the sensation of the 
effect, which consists in the more lively play of both mental 
powers (the Imagination and the Understanding) when animated by 
mutual agreement. A representation which, as singular and apart 
from comparison with others, yet has an agreement with the condi- 
tions of universality which it is the business of the Understanding 
to supply, brings the cognitive faculties into that proportionate 
accord which we require for all cognition, and so regard as holding 
for every one who is determined to judge by means of Understand- 
ing and Sense in combination (i.e. for every man) . 

EXPLANATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
RESULTING FROM THE SECOND MOMENT 

The beautiful is that which pleases universally, without a concept. 
THIRD MOMENT 

OF JUDGEMENTS OF TASTE, ACCORDING 
TO THE PURPOSES WHICH ARE BROUGHT 
INTO CONSIDERATION THEREIN 

§10. Of Purposiveness in General 

. . . The faculty of desire, so far as it is determinable only through 
concepts, i.e. to act in conformity ^vith the representation of a 
purpose, would be the Will. But an Object, or a state of mind, or 
even an action, is called purposive, although its possibility does not 
necessarily presuppose the representation of a purpose, merely be- 
cause its possibility can be explained and conceived by us only 
so far as we assume for its ground a causality according to purposes, 
t.e. a will which would have so disposed it according to the repre- 
sentation of a certain rule. There can be, then, purposiveness with- 
out® purpose, so far as we do not place the causes of this form 
in a will, but yet can only make the explanation of its possibility 
intelligible to ourselves by deriving it from a will. Again, we are not 
always forced to regard what we observe (in respect of its possi- 

® (The editions of Hartenstein and Kirchmann omit ohne before zisecky 
which maVw havoc of the sentence. It is correctly printed by Rosenkranz and 
VVindclband.) •' 
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bility) from the point of view of Reason Thus we can at least ob- 
serve a purposiveness according to form, without basing it on a 
purpose (as the material of the nexus finalts), and we can nouce it 
in objects, although only by reflection 

§ II The Judgefuent of Taste Has Nothing at Its Basts 
But the Form of the Purposiveness of an Object 
(or of Its Mode of Representation) 

Every purpose, if it be regarded as a ground of satisfaction, al- 
wa}.s Carnes with it an interest — as the determining ground of the 
judgement — about the object of pleasure Therefore no subjective 
purpose can he at the basis of the judgement of taste But neither 
can the judgement of taste be determined by any representation of 
an objective purpose, t e of the possibility of the object itself in ac- 
cordance with prmaples of purposive combination, and conse- 
quently It can be determined by no concept of the good, because 
It is an acsthetical and not a cognitive judgement It therefore has to 
do with no concept of the ch^acter and internal or external possi- 
bihty of the object by means of this or that cause, but merely with 
the relation of the representative powers to one another, so far as 
they are determined by a representation 
Now this relation m the determination of an object as beautiful 
IS bound up with the feeling of pleasure, which is declared by the 
judgement of taste to be valid for every one, hence a pleasantness, 
accompanying the representation, can as little contain the deter- 
mining ground [of the judgement] as the representation of the 
perfection of the object and the concept of the good can There- 
fore It can be nothmg else than the subjective purposiveness m the 
representation of an object without any purpose (either objective 
or subjective), and thus it is the mere form of purposiveness in the 
representation by which an object is given to us, so far as we are 
conscious of it, which constitutes the satisfaction that we without 
a concept judge to be universally communicable, and, consequently, 
this is the determining ground of the judgement of taste 

§ 56 Representation of the Antinomy of Taste 

The first commonplace of taste is contained m the proposition, 
With which every tasteless person proposes to avoid blame every 
one has his oun taste That is as much as to say that the determining 
ground of this judgement is merely subjective (gratification or 
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grief)» and that the judgement has no right to the necessary as- 
sent of others. 

The second commonplace invoked even by those who admit for 
judgements of taste the right to speak with validity for every one 
is: there is no disputing about taste. That is as much as to say that 
the determining ground of a judgement of taste may indeed be ob- 
jective, but that it cannot be reduced to definite concepts, and that 
consequently about the judgement itself nothing can be decided 
by proofs, although much may rightly be contested. For contesting 
[quarrelling] and disputing [controversy] axe doubtless the same 
in this, that by means of the mutual opposition of judgements they 
seek to produce their accordance; but different in that the latter 
hopes to bring this about according to definite concepts as deter- 
mining grounds, and consequently assumes objective concepts as 
grounds of the judgement. But where this is regarded as impracti- 
cable, controversy is regarded as alike impracticable. 

We easily see that between these two commonplaces there is a 
proposition wanting, which, though it has not passed into a proverb, 
is yet familiar to every one, viz. there may be a quarrel about taste 
(although there can be no controversy). But this proposition in- 
volves the contradictory of the former one. For wherever quarrel- 
ling is permissible, there must be a hope of mutual reconciliation; 
and consequently we can count on grounds of our judgement that 
have not merely private validity, and therefore are nor merely 
subjective. And to this the proposition, every one has his own taste, 
is directly opposed. 

There emerges therefore in respect of the principle of caste the 
following Antinomy: — 

(1) Thesis. The judgement of taste is not based upon concepts; 
foe otherwise it would admit of controversy (would be determi- 
nable by proofs). 

(2) Antithesis. The judgement of taste is based on concepts; 
for otherwise, despite its diversity, we could not quarrel about it 
(we could not claim for our judgement the necessary assent of 
others). 


§ 57. Solution of the Antmotny of Taste 

There is no possibility of removing the conflict between these 
principles that underlie every judgement of taste (which are nothing 
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else than the two pecuharmes of the judgement of taste exhibited 
above m the Analytic), except by showing that the concept to 
which we refer the Object m this kmd of judgement is not taken 
in the same sense m both maxims of the aesthetical judgement This 
twofold sense or twofold point of view is necessary to our tran- 
scendental Judgement, but also the illusion which arises from the 
confusion of one with the other is natural and unavoidable 
The judgement of taste must refer to some concept, otherwise 
It could make absolutely no claim to be necessarily valid for every 
one But it is not therefore capable of being proved from a concept, 
because a concept may be either determinable or in itself unde- 
termined and undeterminable The concepts of the Understanding 
are of the former kind, they are determinable through predicates of 
sensible intuition which can correspond to them But the tran- 
scendental rational concept of the supersensible, which hes at the 
basis of all sensible intuition, is of the latter kind, and therefore 
cannot be theoretically determined further 
Now the judgement of taste is applied to objects of Sense, but 
not with a view of determining a concept of them for the Under- 
standing, for It IS not a cognitive judgement It is thus only a private 
judgement, in which a singular representation intuitively perceived is 
referred to the feeling of pleasure, and so far would be lunited as 
regards its validity to the individual judging The object is for me 
an object of satisfaction, by others it may be regarded quite differ- 
ently — every one has his own taste 
Nevertheless there is undoubtedly contained in the judgement 
of taste a wider reference of the representation of the Object (as 
well as of the subject), whereon we base an extension of judge- 
ments of this kind as necessary for every one At the basis of 
this there must necessarily be a concept somewhere, though a con 
cept which cannot be determined through intuition But through a 
concept of this sort wc know nothing, and consequently it can 
supply no proof for the judgement of taste Such a concept is the 
mere pure rational concept of the supersensible which underlies 
the object (and also the subject judging it), regarded as an Object 
of sense and thus as phenomenon For if we do not admit such a 
reference, the claim of the judgement of taste to universal vabdity 
M ouJd not hold good If the concept on which it is based were only 


t [Cf p 241 infra] 
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a mere confused concept of the Understanding, like that of per- 
fection, with which we could bring the sensible intuition of the 
Beautiful into correspondence, it would be at least possible in itself 
to base the judgement of taste on proofs; which contradicts the 
thesis. 

But all contradiction disappears if I say; the judgement of taste 
is based on a concept (viz. the concept of the general ground of the 
subjective purposiveness of nature for the Judgement); from which, 
however, nothing can be known and proved in respect of the Ob- 
ject, because it is in itself undererminable and useless for knowledge. 
Yet at the same time and on that very account the judgement has 
validity for every one (though of course for each only as a singular 
judgement immediately accompan)nng his intuition); because its 
determining ground lies perhaps in the concept of that which may 
be regarded as the supersensible substrate of humanity. 

The solution of an antinomy only depends on the possibility of 
showing that two apparently contradictory propositions do not 
contradict one another in fact, but that they may be consistent; 
although the explanation of the possibility of their concept may 
transcend our cognitive faculties. That this illusion is natural and 
unavoidable by human Reason, and also why it is so, and remains 
so, although it ceases to deceive after the analysis of the apparent 
contradiction, may be thus explained. 

In the nvo contradictory judgements we take the concept, on 
which the universal validity of a judgement must be based, in the 
same sense; and yet we apply to it two opposite predicates. In the 
Thesis we mean that the judgement of taste is not based upon 
detennmate concepts; and in the Antithesis that the judgement of 
taste is based upon a concept, but an mdetemivnate one (viz. of the 
supersensible substrate of phenomena). Between these nvo there 
is no contradiction. 

We can do nothing more than remove this conflict benveen the 
claims and counter-claims of taste. It is absolutely impossible to give 
a definite objective principle of taste, in accordance with which its 
judgements could be derived, examined, and established; for then 
the judgement would not be one of taste at all. The subjective 
principle, viz. the indefinite Idea of the supersensible in us, can 
only be put forward as the sole key to the puzzle of this faculty 
whose sources arc hidden from us: it can be made no further in- 
telligible. 
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The proper concept of taste, that is of a merely reflective aestheti- 
cal Judgement, lies at the basis of the antinomy here exhibited and 
adjusted Thus the nvo apparently contradictory principles are 
reconciled — both can be tnie^ which is sufficient If, on the other 
hand, we assume, as some do, pleasantness as the determimng ground 
of taste (on account of the smgulanty of the representation which 
lies at the basis of the judgement of taste), or, as others will have 
It, the principle of perfection (on account of the universality of the 
same), and settle the definition of taste accordingly, then there arises 
an antinomy which it is absolutely impossible to adjust except by 
showing that both the contrary (though not contradictory) proposi- 
tions are false And this would prove that the concept on which they 
are based is self-contradictory Hence we see that the removal of 
the antinomy of the aesthetical Judgement takes a course similar 
to that pursued by the Critique in the solution of the antinomies of 
pure theoretical Reason And thus here, as also in the Critique of 
practical Reason, the antinomies force us against our will to look 
beyond the sensible and to seek in the supersensible the point of 
umon for all our a prion faculties, because no other expedient is 
left to make our Reason harmomous wth itself 



Ruby Meager 


THE UNIQUENESS OF A 
WORK OF ART* 


We can hardly today be suspected of dogmatic slumbers in phi- 
losophy, but in aesthetics we are haunted by the dream of a rather 
new ghost: that of the essential Individual which, if not now to be 
comprehended only by Intuition, is still at least to be evaluated 
only by standards uniquely applicable to itself. I speak, of course, 
of the Work of Art. Everything is an individual thing, but some 
are more individual than others, and a true Work of Art is now 
said to be so importantly individual that the application of general 
standards of evaluation to it is simply inappropriate. Yet the only 
familiar rational procedure of evaluation is that of applying general 
standards to particular objects. Hence in aesthetics we find the ad- 
mission that we do offer reasons for our evaluations qualified by an 
often visible aura of inverted commas. I call this a new ghost, for 
clearly individuality has not always been the hall-mark of aesthetic 
merit. A visit to the Assyrian and Egyptian Rooms of the British 
Museum would suggest that conformity rather than originality was 
de rigueur in art in those days. Yet the requirement of individuality 
seems to be generally accepted in current philosophy, and is indeed 
offered in explanation of the poverty of philosophical aesthetic 
theory. I want to consider wliat sort of individual thing a work of 

• From Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. LIX, 195&-59, pp. 
49-70. Repriated by pennisston of the author and of the Editor of the 
AristutcUan Society. The author has revised the text slightly. 
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art must be, whether this means that general standards of evaluation 
cannot be apphed to it, and if not, what sort of rational evaluation 
IS possible m art 

I shall first quote three authors representing what I have called the 
“current view ” The quotations are all from articles appearing m 
the collection Aesthetics and Language 

Professor Gallic writes “Every work of art is what it is and not 
another thing . . , the job of criticism is to show what is unique, 
and therefore important, m a given work (The force of the argu- 
ment “important because unique” is a little weakened when we re- 
member Butler’s original dictum in this form ) Miss Macdonald 
similarly writes “For every work of art is unique and in the last 
resort, perhaps, can be judged by no standards but its own And 
later “To affirm that a work of art is good or bad is to commend 
or condemn, but not describe To justify such a verdict is not to 
give general criteria as ‘reasons’ but to ‘convey’ the work as a 
pianist might ‘show’ the value of a sonata by playing it (But the 
puzzle IS how there can be a “standard” set by, and applicable only 
to, one and the same object, and performing a work, however 
sympathetically, seems essentially a different undertaking from, 
or at least not the whole of, offering a critical evaluation of it ) 
Stuart Hampshire treats the question at greater length m a long 
but obscure contrast between works of art and actions as objects of 
evaluation, m the course of which he says that, since an artist sets 
himself to produce, not Beauty, but some particular thing essen- 
tially of his own devising, “the canons of success and failure, of 
perfection and imperfection, are in this sense internal to the work 
Itself, if It IS regarded as an original work of art (But we may 
wonder whether a perfectly executed artist’s project is alv ays a per- 
fect work of art ) And further “An aesthetic judgment has to 
point to the arrangement of elements, and to show what constitutes 
the originahty of the arrangement in this particular case ® (But 
not any sort of originality is held to be “important,” and we maj 


IW B Gallic ‘The Function of Philosophical Aesthetics,’ Aestbettes 
and Langiiage, ed W Chon Black%\eU p a6 
- Margaret Macdonald ‘ Some Disuncnve Features of Arguments Used in 

Criticism of the Arts, ’ ii8 

^lbid,p IJ9 „ . j £ 

^ Stuart Hampshire ‘ Logic and Apprccianon, tbta^p lOJ 
^ Ibid p 168 
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ask whether even the right sort of originality is always the cri- 
terion of aesthetic merit. In the whole history of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion this might appear as a local and temporary, rather than uni- 
versal and essential, demand.) 

These short quotations do not of course do justice to the care- 
ful explanations given by the authors of the positions stated, but 
they exemplify the current tendency to regard works of art as 
being essentially and in a special sense individuals, unique, and to 
regard this as an obstacle to reasoning in any familiar form in sup- 
port of aesthetic evaluations. It is interesting also to find R. M. 
Hare, in his paper on “Universalisability” (P.A.S., 1954-55, N.S., 
Vol. LV), holding what seems to be a contradictory view. At least 
some works of art (notably poems and the Union Jack), he takes 
to be not individuals in any “down-to-earth” sense,® and, further, 
he takes this to show that at least some aesthetic judgments, namely 
those about such works, are supportable by reasons of the familiar 
sort, or are “U-type” or “universalisable” valuations, in his terms. 
I shall proceed to consider in what ways we individuate works 
of art (what types of individual are presented by works of art), and 
how far these rival conclusions as to the possibility of general aes- 
thetic evaluations are justified. 

It is of course true that works of art comprise many different 
sorts of individual tHngs, and perhaps none is a down-to-earth 
individual thing like a pebble on Brighton beach. No one principle 
of individuation can account for all that we say of worla of art, 
even of works of one art. There is an obvious sense in which paint- 
ings and statues, e.g., just are individual things like pebbles. Leo- 
nardo’s “Last Supper,” like the Parthenon and the trees of Bimam 
Wood, is in the course of being destroyed by time and wars, despite 
the stained-glass copy of it, good for all time, so reverently preserved 
at Forest Lawn. But the sense in which Michelangelo’s “David” is 
an individual thing like these (uniquely located, at present in the 
Galleria dell’Accademia in Florence), is clearly different from the 
sense in which “Paradise Lost” is an individual thing. “Paradise 
Lost” is not to be identified with any one spatio-temporal thing. 
It exists as a poem by being related to many different spatio- 

<5 Cf. “WTicn we say that a poem is a good one, we arc not appraisine an 
individual m the ordinary sense. The Iliad is like the Union Jack . . . Writing 
a poem for recitation on many occasions is Ukc designing a flag for printinc 
on many pieces of bunting." Op. eh^ p. 296. ^ 
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temporal phenomena persons reading, persons reciting, the books 
they are reading or reciting from, etc No one of these phenomena 
IS the poem (rather than a recitation, a reading, a copy of it, even 
Milton s dictation was the dictation of a poem equally to be heard 
to-day in the schoolroom), as the block of marble chiselled by 
Michelangelo is his “David ” Let us call the spatio temporal phe- 
nomena so related to a work of art that when a person sees or hears 
them he is seeing or hearing the work, immfestations of the work 
Then an original painting or statue both is the work of art itself 
and IS one of its manifestations, where a poem is like a umversal 
in being capable of multiple manifestations of which no single one 
can count as the poem itself Signatures can be forged, but not 
names Hence though we can (and usually do) use the familiar 
material-object principle of mdividuaoon to individuate painnngs 
and statues, this cannot be used to individuate poems 
We do not, of course, always use it to individuate even those 
phenomena to which it would sensibly apply, when we refer to 
them as works of art It was not a professional philosopher who said 
that Beauty was in the eye of the beholder, and non philosophers 
know what he meant, and for him, presumably, the successful work 
of art (say a Braque of the Cubist period) is also in the eye of 
(some of) Its beholders But we do not need reminding by now 
that seeing, in any sense of “seeing,” involves understanding, and 
the aesthetic sense is not alone m admitting of degrees of compre- 
hension It seems unnecessary then to go to the poetic extreme of 
subjectivism on this account 

More importantly, much of our talk about paintings and statues, 
etc , IS such that we treat copies, when not mechamcally produced, 
as also works of art, but not additional works of art A copy of 
“David,” provided it is a good one and produced by hand, is also 
a work of art, but is the same work of art as its original, namely, 
Michelangelo’s “David” (m replica) And the Board of Regents of 
Forest Lawn Funeral Park, California, USA, ^vho claim that theirs 
IS not only the only cemetery in the world where all mortuary 
facilities are gathered together on the one site, including the 
beautician’s parlour, but also the only place in the world where 
all Michelangelo’s sculptural masterpieces arc gathered together on 
the one site (in replica), would no doubt suspect of un American 
sympathies anyone who quesaoned this complex supposition We 
can support them, moreover, by considenng how wc should treat 
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the work of Smith who, desiring to produce a new work of art, 
and considering Leonardo’s ’‘Madonna of the Rocks beautiful, sits 
down and copies it, pamstakingly and successfully, on to yet another 
stretch of canvas. We should feel that he has missed the point of 
art (unless his is the copyist’s art, criterion: indistinguishability; class: 
not fine). What we have gained is not a new work of art, but once 
mote Leonardo’s “Madonna of the Rocks,” reproduced by Smith 
as it might be by Ganymede Prints. 

But this subtle principle, on which we allow for both the ma- 
terial-object principle, of individuation (t\vo works of art) and a 
pure work-of-art principle (one work reproduced) would run us 
into difficulties if we tried to apply it consistently and explicitly at 
all widely in practice. What would we make of an artist’s own re- 
peated attempts at the same subject, e.g.: Do the three representa- 
tions of “The Healing of the Blind,” all (it seems) the work of El 
Greco between c. 1569 and 1577, showing roughly the same com- 
position but appropriate development in style from a Venetian 
period to his early Spanish style, count as one work or three? And 
if three, as seems most appropriate, what becomes of the demand 
of uniqueness in conception, so far acquiesced in as an essential 
characteristic of the work of art? A similar problem of deciding 
when a copy is a copy would arise in connexion with one artist’s 
{not a copyist’s) deliberate but characteristic copies of another’s 
work, e.g. \^an Gogh’s copies of paintings by Delacroix. We can 
decide by definition that such characteristic works embody dif- 
ferent conceptions from those contained in their originals; but at 
least such conceptions will have a great deal in common, and the 
indeterminacy of the border-line bettveen inspired copy and de- 
rivative original work also blurs the import of the demand for 
uniqueness. And if this is compromised, what becomes of the con- 
sequent claim that there is no room for general rules for good art, or 
for general principles of evaluation for works of art? We in fact do 
make reasoned comparative evaluations among worics sharing what 
is so obviously a similar aim, or a similar conception. But perhaps 
this would represent only a minor qualification to the demand; per- 
haps it would affect only those art-forms where representation is 
clearly the general aim, and within these, only those works (a very 
S^^oup in any one case) which may be seen as attempts 
at representing a similar conception of the same theme. 

With this qualification, then, wc can, in view of our treatment 
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of Smith, recognise as dominant in our use of the utle 'Vork of 
art a principle by which any deliberate, pure copy of a work is a 
manifestation of the same work. But it is only the same work in 
virtue of being, and m so far as it is, qualitatively indistinguishable 
from the original work The Forest Lawn statue is Michelangelo's 

David” (m rephca) only in so far as it reproduces the block 
chiselled by Michelangelo, noxv in Florence Here we hnd an object 
functioning very much hke a Platonic Form For m a sense Alichel- 
angelo’s work of art is idenncal with the block he worked on, but 
in the sense which justifies the claim of the block m Forest Lawn 
to be his “David” in replica, his block is a model umversal, at one 
and the same time an individual thing, and the defining model of a 
class of things, more or less imperfect copies of it, which take 
their identity as works of art (though not as blocks of marble) 
from It 

In being able to perform this function, a work of art does not 
differ from any more ordinary spatio temporal phenomenon Any 
individual spatio temporal object, or temporal phenomenon, can 
be regarded both as a parucular thing and as a model or sample of a 
class of things (or events) qualitatively indistinguishable from it 
self So a pm is itself a particular pin but can be regarded as a sample 
of the pin produced by the million in Messrs Acknll &. Ponsonby’s 
factory But for instrumental objects like pms, we are not normally 
interested m one patacular specimen to the extent that the im 
portance we give to the others derives from their resemblance to 
It, and we identify them as more or less imperfect copies of it, we 
are interested m pins generally for their instrumental efficiency, and 
identify them in their own right as roughly equally good pins 
whether or not they exactly reproduce all the charactensucs of the 
sample pm So we find, in the model universal function ive accord 
to a work of art and the uniqueness it thus acquires, the posmve 
aspect of a traditional negative view of ir as an object valued, if at 
all, not for any mstrumenral use it may hive, but in itself 

In Its function as a model universal, a painting or statue approaches 
the condiuon of a poem as being capable of multiple instantiauon, 
though with the difference that one particular instance of the paint- 
ing is the painting itself, of which the other instances are mere 
copies, whereas there is no such distinction among the instances m 
w hich the poem is mamfested For what the poet produces is usually 
a specification for his w ork (in w nting), and not itself a manifcstaoon 
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of it. And even if he happens to dictate his poem, and not merely dic- 
tate it but declaim it for the record, in suitable tones to produce a 
master-manifestation of it in the way that the original statue is a mas- 
ter-manifestation of “David,” we should probably not accept this de- 
gree of dictation. A poem conasts of words; and sounds or marks 
of such a kind as to count as words will specify a literary work 
independently of what their other characteristics are, even if these 
help to indicate the author's intentions in an ambiguity. Harold 
Hobson did not feel it inconsistent to give Ralph Richardson a lauda- 
tory notice for revealing a Timon of Athens undreamt of by Shake- 
speare. Poems and plays, as works of art, must bear their identity 
on their own face, not in the stage-directions or elucidatory com- 
ments appended by their authors; and the face of a literary work of 
art is the words it comprises. Even if poets take generally to the 
habit of spedfying their work on the tape-recorder rather than 
the typewriter, we shall probably use such records as mere specifi- 
cations of the words, and not as master-manifestation of the status of 
Michelangelo’s “David.” 

Even more obviously a composer’s work is produced by specifica- 
tion and not by manifestation, except perhaps in in the special case of 
instrumentalist-composers composing extempore solo works for their 
own instrument. In general, a composer may well hum or strum 
as he works, but most would be dbmayed if these performances 
were take as models specifying their completed work. The normal 
score is plainly a specification for a musical work; it would make 
no sense to take it for the work itself. In the way that Michel- 
angelo’s block is a complete specification of his “David,” the specifi- 
cation offered by the score for a musical work is in some ways 
more, in some ways less, nearly complete than that offered by the 
words of a poem. The composer can specify in more detail the 
dynamic development of his work, the accentuation, tempi, and 
character of playing he requires; these are all more clearly accepted 
as part of his proper job than is a particular interpretation of his 
words accepted as mandatory from a poet. But the need for per- 
formance in the case of the composer’s works opens the way to the 
performer’s art of interpretation, an art which in the case of litera- 
ture the reader must generally practise for himself; and hence to 
difficulties in practice in identifying a composer’s work which do 
not arise in the case of the poet’s. For compared with the familiar 
material-object identity underlying our individuation of paintings 
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and statues (even when refined by our treatment of the original 
objects as model umversals), and our identification of hterary works 
by reference to the spatio-temporal objects or performances first 
specifying them, we may find the identity of a musical work dilfi 
cult to establish How do we, m fact, distinguish for critical com- 
ment Mozarts Symphony No 40 from Klemperer’s or Bruno 
Walter’s interpretation of it^ In so far as we can do this, it would 
seem that we do so by considenng the other works of both com- 
poser and conductors, yielding general (but probably unformulated) 
conclusions enabling us to recognize the characteristic traits of each 
in their combined work (That we can do this at all brings out 
how remote from the realities of art is the ghostly, absolutely iso- 
lated, unique and incomparable work of art which seems to be 
postulated by the current view ) 

However, granting that there are these practical difiiculties in 
identification, and that these are such differences m the types of 
individuals presented by works of different arts as those which we 
have briefly considered, it may be that these do not affect the de 
mand for uniqueness in a work of art with which we are concerned 
We could well agree that a poem is a type thing rather than a 
token thing, whereas a statue is more obviously to be taken as a 
token thing with a type-function, without regarding this as show- 
ing in any way that a poem is less of an individual, less unique, as an 
object of critical evaluation than a statue, or that an aesthetic judg- 
ment of the poem might be, whereas one of the statue could not 
be, such as we could support by reasons of the familiar, generally 
applicable kind 

What then is the principle of individuation by which a work of 
art form is equally an individual for the purposes of critical evalua- 
tion^ It IS tempting to take a clue from our account of Michel- 
angelo’s and Milton’s role m setting up either the model or the 
specification for a given work of art and its replicas for the first 
time, and to find it in our habit of referring identifyingly to such 
works by reference to the artist and his original activity m pro- 
ducing them We may take “original acuvity’’ here to mean an 
activity not wholly determined in detail by its being mere obedi- 
ence to specifications already laid down, and bv “mere obedience to 
specifications’’ we can mean the execution of specifications without 
reflective choice benveen the possible ways of carrying them out 
resulting m different possible mamfestations An episode of such 
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activity may result in an object or the specification for a perform- 
ance intended for appreciation as a work of art, or so appreciated 
in fact. Then a work of art may be identifyingly referred to by 
reference to the artist and this episode in his history. If this were 
also the principle of individuation of works of art, it would ac- 
count for the sense in which ‘Svork of art” is used as entailing 
“work not produced solely in obedience to specifications already 
laid down”; and thus for our treatment of Smith’s pure, deliberate 
copy of Leonardo’s work as on the one hand the same work, but on 
the other hand only a copy and not the work itself. It is undoubtedly 
the usual way in which we refer identifyingly to works of art, 
and it is a way which is important in understanding the connexion 
claimed to hold bet%veen the uniqueness required of a work of art 
and the impossibility of general rules for its production or criteria 
for its evaluation. If a work of art is individuated as what results, 
either in the form of an object, or in the form of specifications for a 
performance, from an episode of origmal activity in the life of an 
artist, then it would seem to be wsentially a personal feat, un- 
repeatable and individual like any datable phenomenon. But is this 
the way in which we individuate works as objects of critical 
evaluation? 

Let us consider a situation which I cannot see to be wholly im- 
possible though no doubt incredible. Imagine Joyce Cary’s iMister 
Johnson when young, pupil at a native school in Darkest Africa, 
whose Eng. Lit- syllabus had consisted entirely of the Bible and 
Basic English, and who had had no other contact with the tongue 
of Shakespeare; whose girl-friend’s name was Pippa, and who one 
year for bis school magazine threw off “Pippa Passes,” ivord for 
the replica of Browning’s poem. (No doubt such a supposition 
would utterly subvert the art-historian’s science, but we may not 
yet regard its basic presuppositions as not only synthetic and a priori 
but also constitutive of experience and neccssarj'.) The question is 
whether, if two men independently produced qualitatively indis- 
tinguishable works, their products would be nvo poems or one? 
Surely Mister Johnson has somehow come to write the sa7ne poem 
as Browninc- 1 cm sec no reason why this situation is impossible 
as distinct from suspicious, and it does seem to me that in the case 
as stated wc should wish to treat the poem as a single poem despite 
its nvo authors. If we take words to constitute a poem, then this is 
clearly so. If we take it to be an intuition, or a set of responses. 
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the answer js no clearer than the supposition But if we do take it to 
be the same poem in both cases, we cannot treat our usual identify- 
ing reference to works of art by way of their artists as constitutmg 
the only principle of individuation we use of them 
The principle implied in this example, by which we call the re 
suits of Browning’s and of Mister Johnson’s ongmal activities the 
same poem, is that of their consistmg of the same elements (English 
Words) in the same arrangement (order), just as a good copy of 
Leonardo’s “Last Supper” would consist of the same elements 
(colour-patches of what appears to be the same sort of materia ] — 
stained-glass is so alien a material and the original is now so far 
ruined as a material object that the Forest Lawn artist’s work runs 
the risk of being a new work and not Leonardo’s) m the same 
arrangement But though pattem-of-elements is according to this 
example the individuating principle used of works of art, not just 
any pattern of elements, even one appreciated aesthetically, counts 
as a work of arc To count as a work of art the pattern must be 
produced, as we have noticed, by a person or persons under special 
conditions If we knew for a fact that an object was the result of 
erosion and not of Barbara Hepworth, or of a chimpanzee and not 
Joan Afiro, this would disqualify it altogether from the work-of art 
stakes, though not, pace Alexander, from the beauty stakes nor 
from the aesthetic object stakes And this essential characterisuc is 
so absorbed into the individuating principle of works of art that 
the patterns of elements they present do not function as ordinary 
universals, of which all mamfestations would be dcmocrancally 
equal instances, but as model universals where the original object 
or specification for manifesting the pattern has master status, defin- 
ing the work in question But the model-umversals presented by 
works of art differ from their Platonic forbears in that there is a 
possibility of their being reduplicated themselves, owing to the 
spatio-temporal character of their models and the activity pro- 
ducing them Any activity of an artist of the kind indicated will 
serve as a model-universal, but in the unlikely case of one artists 
independently producing a qualitatively indistinguishable replica of 
the work of another, there may be two (or more, of course) models 
defining the same work of art 

To summanse the features clicrrcd of our concept of a work of 
art, in respect of which the object of aesthetic evaluation xs in- 
dividuated a work of art is (i) a spano temporal object or a spado- 
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temporal, or, if mental events are not spatial, temporal performance 
manifesting a pattern ot elements which is (ii) the product of a 
person’s or group of persons’ activity, where (iii) the activity was 
not mere obedience to specifications previously laid down, in the 
sense explained, and where (iv) the object or performance is 
evaluated as more or less worth having in itself and apart from any 
purposes it may serve instrumentally. These conditions we have 
seen to result in a concept which operates in a rather special way as 
a universal defined by a spatio-temporal particular, which may itself 
therefore be regarded as a type-universal. Must we now agree that 
the individual works so picked out have a kind of individuality 
which prohibits the use of general standards of evaluation in their 
case? Are the innumerable reasoned comparative evaluations made 
of works of art misleadingly expressed avowals of mere personal 
preference, fallaciously supported by invalid general considerations? 
And, more importantly, if the reason why these are not applicable 
to works of art is that works of art must be evaluated not for their 
instrumental worth but for their otvn, does this not apply equally 
in the case of the moral evaluation of actions? 

At the beginning of the paper we noticed that Mr. Hare seemed 
aware of a connexion between the type of individual presented by 
an object and the possibility of its evaluation by general standards, 
to the extent that he took his denial of a poem’s being an ordinary 
individual to prove that some aesthetic judgments were “univer- 
salisable" or *‘U-type” valuations. We can therefore perhaps throw 
light on the connexion by considering his argument. 

Univcrsalisable, or U-type, valuations are, very roughly, those 
u’hich can be expressed without using proper names or singular 
terms. In effect they arc what I have been calling the ‘quite familiar 
rational type’ of evaluation, done in terms of a general description 
used as a criterion of value generally applicable to such objects as 
it makes sense to speak of as having the characteristic in question. 
An example of such a unhxrsalisablc valuation would be “Rosie 
is admirable (because she is utterly reliable).” The “because” here 
can naturally be taken to invoke the related universal valuation that 
utterly reliable persons are admirable. The valuation could have 
been formulated without change of meaning as “Rosie, being an 
utterly reliable person, is admirable.” By contrast, a tj-pically non- 
univcrsali<jable valuation would be “Rosie is admirable (because I 
love her). Whatever the “because” is doing here (and it is of course 
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hard to see what it is doing), it cannot be mvolang the related 
universal valuation “Persons someone loves are admirable ” The 
speaker would not accept as the same valuation “Rosie, being a 
person someone loves, is admirable ” A more persuasive and common 
example, but of the same kind of valuation (non U’) would be the 
patriotic man's “English soldiers are the best (because they are my 
conutrymen " . “My countrymen are the best soldiers” is not 
a umversal valuauon, and the related umversal form “Any speaker s 
countrymen are the best soldiers” is logically incoherent 
Hare's argument for the untversahsable character (or, we may 
say, the quite familiar rational character) of at least some aesthetic 
judgments remains obscure What he has to show is that at least 
such valuation as, eg, “ Paradise Lost,’ being a 0 poem, is mag 
mficenc,” invoking the related umversal valuation “0 poems are 
magnificent ” This would represent precisely that application of 
general standards (“being 0” to evaluate a particular poem that 
the current view holds to be inadmissible Hare’s argument is 
extremely elliptical He says truly that a poem, e g , can be uniquely 
specified without the use of proper names or singular terms to refer 
to It, by listing its words m order (Instead of mentioning “Paradise 
Lost” by name I could recite it.) He calls such a listing a “description” 
of the poem He then says “Thus at least some aesthetic judgments 
are U-type valuations, for if the object of a valuation can be specified 
without using proper names or singular terms it is hard to see how 
these can be required for evaluating it It is, surely, much harder 
to see the connexion here appealed to Perhaps he is misled through 
having called the quotation of the poem a description of it, but even 
if It were an ordinary description his argument would be unsound 
For his argument to be sound, he must take the quotation of the 
poem to be both an ordinary description, generally applicable 
though in face only applying to “Paradise Lost, and a manifestation 
of the poem itelf, which is nonsensical to treat as generally applicable 
like a description 

For let us consider Rosie as m fact the only utterly reliable 
person m the universe Then we can specify her uniquely either as 
“Rosie” or as “The utterly reliable person”, and evaluate her indif- 
ferently either in the statement "Rosie is admirable” or in the 
statement “The utterly reliable person is admu^ble ” But this latter 
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to be carried on by reference to general principles, but not the 
latter. We may consider his argument. 

Hampshire’s argument seems to be as follows: a procedure is 
recognisably rational if it consists of subsuming a particular case 
under a general rule or prinaple. Grading X’s is a recogmsably 
rational procedure if it is supportable by generally applicable 
reasons. Ethics is largely the rational grading of actions. Aesthetics 
purports to be largely the rational grading of works of art. There 
is ground for the possibility of such grading in ethics in the 
exigencies of the human situation, in which we must all act and be 
acted upon, often to common ends and often relying upon co- 
operation, and therefore requiring general compliance with common 
standards and ways of behaving. There is no ground for the 
possibility of such grading in aesthetics, for nobody need produce 
a work of art or take an interest in one; and such production and 
such interest are essentially individual performances. “Virtue and 
good conduct are essentially repeatable and imitable, in a sense in 
which a work of art is not. To copy a right action is to act rightly; 
but the copy of a work of art is not necessarily or generally a work 
of art.”® 

Now it may he that the exigencies of the human predicament 
force common ethical standards upon us, whereas, since we may 
spend our lives untroubled with the desire to produce a work of arc 
for the contemplation of others, or with the attempt to understand 
or appreciate one produced by another, there is no need to formulate 
or apply common aesthetic standards. But this seems so far to be a 
pragmatic reflection on the usefulness of such common standards 
rather than a philosophical reflection on their possibility. The 
philosophical question would seem to be, not, are we forced to 
appreciate and to justify appreciation of works of art, but if we 
want to justify this appreciation, is there any logical possibility of 
doing this— is there any contradiction in the appeal to general 
standards? We have seen that, given our concept of a work of art, 
and given that the appeal to general standards must take the form 
of univcrsalisable evaluations of particular characteristics of works 
there is. But how is it that actions, which are after all unique events 
taking place in unique situations, any of whose characteristics 
might be relevant to their moral evaluation, are nevertheless sus- 

s Op. ch., p. 164. 
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ceptjbJe of evaJuation by general standards, however useful the 
human predicament would make these^ 

What Hampshire’s contrast between actions and works of art 
brings out is that the very terms of moral evaluation are set by the 
general standards or rules which we require people to comply with 
in their behaviour, whereas there need be no general terms of 
aesthetic appreciation in order to constitute this response 

Aesthetic appreaation must be a direct response to a particular 
work, to which “justification” may be irrelevant or impossible, 
whereas moral appraisal can only take place in a context in which 
general requirements (“authenticity,” if nothing less formal) are 
made of our own and each other’s behaviour In a sense, justification 
IS constitutive of moral appraisal, which must take place in terms 
of these general requirements Hence we can only evaluate an action 
morally as an instance of the fulfilment or violation of one of these 
general requirements But we must evaluate a work of art, if our 
account of the concept is accepted as a whole individual valuable 
in Itself, and therefore not adequately to be treated simply as an 
instance of some general characteristic. Aesthetic appraisal may take 
the form of noticing m a particular work those features which render 
It effective or ineffective most strikingly, but their value will 
be attributed to them only m the context of the particular worl 
considered, only, therefore, m a context where all the other fearaics 
present are relevantly present, making the work the work that it is 
Clearly there need be no general rule or principle implied m such 
an appraisal 

There may be general rules tn fact about what gives us aesthetic 
satisfaction tn most cases It is a safe bet that ending a composition 
on the chord of the diminished 13th is liable to have an untranquillis- 
ing effect inimical to the appeal of most compositions, but this is 
merely an a posteriori observation and may well be flouted 
deliberately in the interests of some special desired effect It is 
obvious that there are general rules which artists and composers use 
and critics appeal to, to bundle all of these into the technique 
pigeon hole, except by defining any operation guided by genenl 
rules as techniques would seem impossible “The aged Ha} dn 
lamented, as he lay dying,” according to Gordon Jacob,* that be 

» Gordon Jacob Tbf Composer and His An, Oxford University Press, 

P JO 
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had to leave the world just as he was begin^g to leam what to do 
with the wind instruments”— what to do with them in general, that 
is; a rule concerned with their potentialities; a rule he had no doubt 
piclced up from comparing his own use of them with that of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, especially Mozart, a rule possibly 
impossible to formulate in words and certainly very subtle; a purely 
technical rule? How is one to decide, except by definition? Never- 
theless, that there are such rules is a matter of fact logically in- 
dependent of the fact that we do appreciate works aesthetically. 

By contrast, moral appraisal, we have agreed, is defined in terms 
of the general requirements made of people’s behaviour. A moral 
evaluation of an action must evaluate it as an instance of a generally 
valued or deplored type of action. Yet this cannot mean that actions, 
as objects of moral evaluation, are any less unique or individual 
than are works of art as objects of aesthetic evaluation. Though the 
evaluation is ultimately done in terms of the general types of action 
instantiated in this particular event, both the agent and his critic 
have first to classify the situation and projected actions in it in these 
terms in an appropriate way; and there is ultimately no rule showing 
how to classify, any more than there a rule for acquiring original 
conceptions. Spontaneity marks the agent as well as the artist. But 
whereas the artist’s evaluations may never get so far as to be sub- 
sumed under very general rules for aesthetic merit (there may so 
far be none covering a new type of satisfactory effect), the agent 
and Ws critic must work in universal terms; but all their work is 
already done when classification in these terms is suitably made. 
This becomes apparent if we compare Jones the imitative agent 
Smith the imititive artist. U Jones does X because Napoleon 
did Y and Jones admired Y and thinks X copies Y in its admirable 
characteristics, X will be Jones’ action and not Napoleon’s; the 
responsibility not only for doing X but for classifying it as a copy 
■of Y, is Jones’. 

It is because he minimises this responsibility and task that 
Hampshire is led to make the surely c.vtraordinary statement that 
•“to copy a right action is to act rightly.” Actions, no less than 
works of art, have each a unique frame of reference within which 
they must be evaluated— though in the case of actions it is their 
spano-tcmporal situation which provides this frame, whereas in the 
case of the work of art it is the artist’s conception, or more accu- 
rately but less definitely, whatever principles or organisation can 
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be perceived as informing the work as a whole m its completed 
form It IS plainly false to say, in any ordinary sense of the words, 
that to copy a right action will be to act rightly It is right to dance 
at your rival s wedding but not on her grave Even if we take a more 
promising type of action, say, being helpful it may be right to 
help young Tom with his homework one night but not the next 
Given that we should act consistently and virtuously, we cannot 
do so by simply copying actions which at one point manifested a 
virtuous disposition The up turning of the usurers’ tables was in 
one context a manifestation of virtue, but it would be unsafe to 
copy It lavishly in the hope of acting rightly at the Personal Loan 
counters of the Midland Bank Imitating Christ is no doubt cultivat- 
ing certain dispositional characteristics, and no doubt such disposi- 
tions to act in certain general ways — to do kind, honest, brave, 
temperate, forbearing, etc , actions But this so far gives us no un- 
mistakable general prescriptions for action in any particular situatJon 
We must also accVich a sense of proportion, with judgment as to 
what IS relevant m evaluating different possibilities How can we 
have general prescriptions for achieving this^ Is any such general 
prescription possible^ Only, it seems, if it were possible to present 
one m a form allowing for each situation to which it is to be 
applied to be viewed as a whole, rather as we have seen that ^\e 
must look on a work of art, in which the elements are properly 
evaluated only as they appear in this parucular whole, and not m 
universal evaluations valid of such elements whenever they occur, 
in combination with whatever other elements If we could perform 
general evaluations of objects as wholes without the mediation of uni- 
versal evaluations of charactensucs, we might here also find that we 
could a posteiiOTi build up genera! rules as to those features which 
we generally ffnd to have a satisfactory effect ffuc m any case ive 
seem here to be under the same threat of irrationalism as we face 
in aesthetics For how can any rational evaluation of objects be done 
except in terms of universal evaluations of their particular char- 
acteristics’ 

For hope in this situation we may turn to the therapeutist, in 
particular to an interesting discussion of reasoning in aesthetics by 
Wittgenstein, reported bj Afoorc in the third of his articles on 
Wif^cnstem’s lectures to appear in Almd, 1955 

Reasons in aesthetics, Wittgenstein is reported as siying, arc of 
the nature of descriptions designed to shoss what the point of a 
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work is. If this is clear, and the work still doesn’t appeal, the ques- 
tion must be dropped. But he also considers possible reasons for 
not liking a work, e.g., “The bass moves too much.” He suggests 
that this judgment could perhaps be supported by indicating another 
work in which the relevant feature was “perfectly right.” He suggests 
that aesthetic criticism in general usually takes this problem-solving 
terminology, as if there were an Ideal of which a work falls short, 
although of course there is no such Ideal and artists do not work 
by trying to reproduce one. 

It seems to me that Wittgenstein has here indicated a very com- 
mon form for aesthetic reasoning to take, involving the presump- 
tion, but not the specification, of a general point to a work, in 
terms of which its features can be assessed as contributing or not 
contributing to it. For the purposes of rational discussion the trouble 
is, of course, that this “point” cannot be clearly or exhaustively stated; 
hence no timple functional evaluation of the features of the work 
can be made, and the work as a whole is not adequately sum- 
inarisable and evalua table as an instance of something with such-and- 
such a point. How then can evaluation proceed? The interesting 
suggestion, is that evaluations of features of works (and if so, also of 
works as wholes) can be supported, if at all, by reference to what 
may be taken as a model of the successful use of a criticised feature 
(or of a successful work with a similar point), indicated in sittt in 
its own successful work. 

This seems an unexpected place for a paradigm-case method to be 
evoked, in a context where the “problems” more or less correctly 
“solved” (where the feature is “right” or “not quite right”) nmst differ 
so completely that any such device would seem to be put out of 
coun. But the paradigm-case method of support has precisely this 
advantage over the more usual general-formula method, that it 
allows us to present a model problem-plus-solution instead of re- 
ducing a given problem to general terms where a single generally 
applicable formula can give an an?nver. The paradigm-case method 
allows us to use a kind of ostensive general principle of evaluation, 
in a situation where the resemblance assumed and that to be required 
is too subtle and complex, rather than too simple, to be verbally 
formulated in a precise descriptive standard. The suegestion is that 
we an apply genera! criteria of evaluation (although" only of a very 
restricted scope), but that they will take the form of models 
together with the demand for some very' free kind of imitation 
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(guided essentially by judgment in the use of the model), rather 
than of written out requirements Kant, of course, made a similar 
point in his pioneer work on the aesthetic judgment If Haydn had 
attempted to formulate what he had learnt about the use of the wind 
instruments for the benefit of his pupils, his only hope of doing so 
would surely have been by means of examples from his and Mozart’s 
works (together no doubt for contrast with examples from their 
own) If such general principles can be found and used, they will 
allow for the individual framework of reference presented by each 
work, and the policy of despair emerging from the current view 
of aesthetics may seem premature 
If this is a typical form of support available in aesthetic evaluauon, 
can it be called rational^ Let us consider the question of rational 
support for a judgment of very much this kind, namely, her young 
man’s judgment that Rosie is lovable, a judgment which he would 
wish to treat as fully rational but precisely of the kind which Miss 
Macdonald prescribed for aesthetic judgments Rosie, he feels, can 
be judged by no standards but her own We can now provide the 
young man with an ostensive general prmciple of the type we have 
outlined It would have to be fommlated m an uninformative way 
“Rosie IS lovable just because she is Rosie”, but this verbal formula- 
tion would invoke a display of Rosie herself in action, in support 
of the judgment. It is thus quite different from the umversalisable 
judgment “Rosie is lovable because she has all and only the 
characteristics she does have,” for this would be equivalent to a 
prmciple in which her characterisucs were merely hsted, and any 
occurrence of the combination of the characteristics in the list 
would count as of equal lovableness The ostensive principle is 
quite different from this m allowing for the fact that it is the 
particular form in which Rosie manifests them, and the particular 
way in which they are combined in her, that make just this occur- 
rence of them together lovable It is not insouciance m general, but 
Rosie’s particular actions and attitudes" w hich for vant of a better 
name we call insouciance, and which are combined m her vith an 
unexpected gravity on certain significant occasions, etc , etc , v hich 
are so supremely lovable in Rosie However precisely ue discrim- 
inate Rosie’s peculiar MTtues m general terms, and without the help 
of poinong to her, we cannot pm Rosie down in this way, and it is 
just her individual manifestaaon of her characteristics which makes 
them lo\ able in her. 
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Given a highly complex object like Rosie or a symphony, to 
be evaluated for its own sake and not functionally with some gen- 
eral end in mind, it seems perfectly rational to refuse to commit 
oneself to generalisable evaluations of particular characteristics, 
however precisely defined. On the other hand it seems an adequate 
acknowledgment of the demand of reason for consistency and gen- 
eral evaluations rather than avowals of atomic particular prefer- 
ences, to provide a general principle of the ostensive form: “Any- 
thing sufficiently closely reproducing the features of Rosie, in the 
excellent way and excellent combinadon in which they are mani- 
fested by her, is lovable.” These features may then even be isolated 
for special mention, like the characterisdc movement of the bass 
in Wittgenstein’s example. “Anyone insouciante in a way sufficiently 
like Rosie has a good chance of being lovable.” “Any passage in a 
work resembling this one sufficiently closely where the bass moves 
as much as this bass moves has a good chance of being spoilt.” But 
the force of these comments as general principles of evaluation 
clearly resides in the model, and not in the general value of the 
characterisdes mendoned. 

What the ostensive general principle allows for, then, is the com- 
paradve evaluation of objects in virtue of certain of their common 
characteristics, together with the recognition that these characteris- 
tics can only be evaluated in terms of their contribution to the effect 
of each object separately, where this provides a separate framework of 
reference in each case. Such comparative and general evaluations will 
be possible to the extent that the resemblances between the total 
effects of the objects concerned are close enough to allow for it; 
but this is ultimately a question for the judgment of those making 
the evaluations; if they cannot agree on it, then indeed the attempt 
must fail. 

In this paper I have come a very long and pedantic way round 
to the venerable old conclusion that the uniqueness demanded of a 
work of art is that consequent on its essentially being evaluated for 
itself and not for its instrumental potentialities; and have given 
an old problem of the possibility of rational aesthetic evaluation an 
answer at least as old as Kant’s. But 1 hope that by taking the long 
way round I have raised a few of the complexities buried in our 
familiar talk of works of art and have thereby succeeded in laying 
a promising metaphysical ghost. 
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CRITICAL COMMUNICATION* 


That questions about meaning’ are provisionally separable, even if 
finally inseparable, from questions about validity and truth, is 
shown by tlie face that meanings can be exchanged without the 
corresponding convictions or decisions What is imparted by one 
person to another in an act of communication is (typicaUy) a certain 
idea, thought, content, meanmg, or claim— not a belief, expecta- 
tion, surmise, or doubt, for the last are dependent on factors, such 
as the checking process, which go beyond the mere understanding 
of the message conveyed And there is a host of questions which 
have to do with this message its simplicity or complexity, its 
clarity or obscurity, its tense, its mood, its modality, and so on 
Now, the theory of art criticism has, I thmk, been seriously ham- 
pered by Its headlong assault on the question of validity^ We have 
many doctrines about the ob^ectivi^ of the critical judgment but 
few concerning its import, or claim to objecuviiy, though the settle- 
ment of the first question probably depends on the clarification of 
the second The following remarks are for the most part restricted 
to meeting such questions as What is the content of the critic’s 
argument^ What claim does he transmit to us^ How does he ex- 
pect us to deal with this claim^ 

• From Tbe Philosophical Revtca, Vol LVTir, 1949 PP 33'>-344 Reprinted 
by permission of the author and The Philosophical Revievi 

Read ar the annual meeting' of the Amencan Soae^ for Aesthetics Cam 
bridge Mass, September i-j, 1948 The author is indebted to Mr Herbert 
Bobnert for assistance m ith this paper 
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A good starting point is a theory of criticism, widely held in 
spite of its deficiericies, which divides the critical process into three 
parts. There is the value judgment or verdict (V): This picture 
or poem is good—.” There is a particular statement or reason (R): 
“ — ^because it has such-and-such a quality — And there is a general 
statement or nonti (N); “—and any work which has that quality 
is pro tanto good.”'- 

V has been construed, and will be construed here, as an expression 
of feeling — an utterance manifesting praise or blame. But among 
utterances of that class it is distinguished by being in some sense 
conditional upon R. This is only another phrasing of the commonly 
noted peculiarity of aesthetic feeling: that it is “embodied” in or 
“attached” to an aesthetic content. 

R is a statement describing the content of an art work; but not 
every such descriptive statement is a case of R. The statement, 
"There are just twelve flowers in that picture” (and with it nine out 
of ten descriptions in Crowe and Cavalcaselle), is without critical 
relevance, that is, without any bearing upon V. The description of 
a work of art is seldom attempted for its own sake. It is controlled 
by some purpose, some interest; and there are many interests by 
which it might be controlled other than that of reaching or defend- 
ing a critical judgment. The qualities which are significant in rela- 
tion to one purpose — dating, attribution, archaeological reconstruc- 
tion, clinical diagnosis, proving or illustrating some thesis in so- 
ciology — might be quite immaterial in relation to another. At the 
same time, we cannot be sure that there is any kind of statement 
about art, dictated by no matter what interest, which cannot also 
act as R; or, in other words, that there is any kind of knowledge 
about art which cannot influence aesthetic appreciation. 

V and R, it should be sard, arc often combined in sentences which 
are at once normative and descriptive. If we have been told that 
the colors of a certain painting arc garish, it would be astonishing 
to find that they were all very pale and unsaturated; and to this ex- 
tent the critical comment conveys information. On the other hand, 

^Cf., for instance, C. J. Ducassc, Art, the Critter, and You (p. ii6): “The 
statement that a given work possesses a cenain objective characteristic ex- 
presses at the same time a judgment of value if the characteristic is one that 
the judging person approves, or as the case may be, disapproves; and is thus 
one iliat he regards as conferring, respectively, positive or negative value on 
any object of the given kind that happens to possess it.” Sec, further, pp. 117-110. 
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we might find the colors bright and intense, as expected, without 
being thereby forced to admit that they are garish, and this re- 
veals the component of valuation (le, distaste) in the critical re- 
mark This feature of critical usage has attracted much notice and 
some study, but we do not discuss it here at all We shall be con- 
cerned exclusively with the descnptive function of R 

Now if we ask what makes a description cntically useful and 
relevant, the first suggestion which occurs is that it is backed up by 
N N is based upon an inductive generalization which describes a 
relationship between some aesthetic quality and someone’s or every- 
one’s system of aesthetic response Notice I do not say that N ts 
an inductive generahzation, for in critical evaluation N is being 
used not to predict or to explain anybody’s reaction to a work of art 
but to vindicate that reaction, perhaps to someone who does not 
yet share it, and in this capacity N is a precept, a rule, a generalized 
value statement But the choice of one norm, rather than another, 
when that choice is challenged, will usually be given some sort of 
inductive justification We return to this question in a moment I 
think we shall find that a careful analysis of N is unnecessary, be- 
cause there are considerations which permit us to dismiss it alto- 
gether. 

At this point It IS well to remind ourselves that there is a difference 
between explaining and ptstifymg a critical response A psychologist 
who should be asked ‘Svhy X likes the object y” would take X’s 
enjoyment as a datum, a fact to be explained And if he offers as 
explanation the presence m y of the quality Q, there is, explicit or 
latent in this causal argument, an appeal to some generalization 
which he has reason to think is true, such as “X likes any work 
which has chat qtrahfy ” But when we ask X as a critic "why be 
hkes the object y,” we want him to give us some reason to like it 
too and are not concerned with the causes of what wc may so far 
regard as his bad taste This distinction between the genetic and 
the normative dimension of inquiry, though it is familiar to all 
and acceptable to most of us, is commonly ignored in the practice 
of aesthetic speculation, and the chief reason for this — otlicr than 
the ambiguity of the question “Why do jou like this work^ is 
the fact that some statements about the object vill necessarily figure 
both in the explanation and in the cntical defense of any reaction 
to It Thus, if I tried to explain my fcelmg for the line 
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But musical as is Apollo’s lute 

I should certainly mention “the pattern of u’s and I’s which rein- , 
forces the meaning with its own musical quality,” because this 
quality of my sensations is doubtless among the conditions of my 
feeling response. And the same point would be made in any effort 
to convince another person of the beauty of the line. The remark 
which gives a reason also, in this case, states a cause. But notice 
that, though as criticism this comment might be very effective, it 
is practically worthless as explanation, because we have no phonetic 
or psychological laws (nor any plausible “common-sense” general- 
izations) from which we might derive the prediction that such a 
pattern of u’s and I’s should be pleasing to me. In fact, the formula- 
tion (“pattern of u’s and I’s,” etc.) is so vague that one could not 
tell just what general hypothesis it is that is being invoked or as- 
sumed*, yet it is quite sharp enough for critical purposes. On the 
other hand, suppose that someone should fail to be “convinced” by 
my argument in favor of Milton’s line. He might still readily ad- 
mit that the quality which I mentioned might have something to 
do with V2y pleasurable reaction, given my peculiar psychology. 
Thus the statement which is serving both to explain and to justify 
is no: equally effective in the two capacities; and this brings out 
the difference between the two paths of discussion. Coincident 
at the start, they diverge in the later stages. A complete explana- 
tion of any of my responses would have to include certain proposi- 
tions about my nervous system, which would be irrelevant in any 
critical argument. And a critically relevant observation about some 
configuration in the art object might be useless for explaining a 
given experience, if only because the experience did not yet con- 
tain that configuration." 

Now it would not be strange if, among the dangers of ambiguity 

- 1 should lilvc to add that when we spcaTc of "justifying” or “giving reasons” 
for our critical judgments, wc refer to something which patently does go on 
in the world and which is patently different from the causal explanation of 
tast« and preferences. We arc not begging any question as to whether the 
critical judgment can “really” be jusufied, tjc., established ort an objective basis. 
I'vcn It there were no truth or fakiiy in criticbm, there would still be 
agreement and disagreement; and there would be argument which arises out 
of disagreement and attempts to resolve it. Hence, at the least there exists the 
purely “phcnomcnologicar task of elucidating the import and intention of 
Mords hVe “insight,” ‘•acumen,” “obtusencss," “bad taste,” all of which have a 
real currency in criticism. 
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to which the description o/ art, like the rest of human speech, is 
exposed, there should be some which derive from the double pur- 
pose critical and psychological — to which such description is often 
being put And this is, as we shall see, the case 
The necessity for sound mducbve generalizations in any attempt 
at aesthetic explanation is granted We may now consider, very 
briefly, the parallel role in normative criticism which has been as- 
signed to N Let us limit our attention to those metacntical theories 
which deny a function in cnticism to N I divide these mto two 
kinds, those which attack existing standards and those which at- 
tack the very notion of a crmcal standard 

(i) It IS said that we know of no law which governs human 
tastes and preferences, no quahty shared by any two works of 
art that makes those works attractive or repellent The point might 
be debated, but it is more important to notice what it assumes It 
assumes that if N nxere based on a sound induction, it would be 
(together with R) a real ground for the acceptance of V In other 
words, It would be reasonable to accept V on the strength of the 
quahty Q if it could be shown that works which possess Q tend to 
be pleasing It follows that crmcism is being held back by the miser- 
able state of aesthetic science This raises an issue too large to be 
canvassed here Most of us believe that the idea of progress applies 
to science, does not apply to art, applies, m some unusual and not 
very clear sense, to philosophy What about criticism^ Are there 
“discoveries” and “contributions” m this fields Is it reasonable to 
expect better evaluations of art after a thousand years of investiga- 
tion than before^ The question is not a simple one it admits of 
different answers on different interpretations But I do think that 
some critical judgments have been and are every day being “proved” 
as well as in the nature of the case they ever can be proved I chtak 
we have already numerous passages which are not to be corrected 
or improved upon And if this opinion is right, then it could not 
be the case that the validation of critical judgments waits upon the 
discovery of aesthetic laws Let us suppose even that u e had some 
law which stated that a certain color combination, a certain melodic 
sequence, a certain tjqje of dramaoc hero has everywhere and al- 
ways a positive emotional effect To the extent to which this law 
holds, there is of course chat much Jess disagreement in criticism, 
but there is no better method for resoh mg disagreement AVe arc not 
more fully convinced m our own judgment because we know its 
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explanation; and we cannot hope to convince an imaginary opponent 
by appealing to this explanation, which by hypothesis does not hold 
for him. 

(2) The more radical arguments against critical standards are 
spread out in the pages of Croce, Dewey, Richards, Prall, and the 
great romantic critics before them. They need not be repeated 
here. In one way or another they all attempt to expose the ab- 
surdity of presuming to judge a work of art, the very excuse for 
whose existence lies in its difference from everything that has 
gone before, by its degree of resemblance to something that has gone 
before; and on close inspection they create at least a very strong 
doubt as to whether a standard of success or failure in art is either 
necessary or possible. But it seems to me that they fail to provide a 
positive interpretation of criticism. Consider the following remarks 
by William James on the critidsm of Herbert Spencer: “In all 
his dealings with the arc products of mankind he manifests the 
same curious dryness and mechanical literality of judgment. . . . 
Turner’s painting he finds untrue in that the earth-region is habitu- 
ally as bright in tone as the air-region. Moreover, Turner scatters 
his detail too evenly. In Greek statues the hair is falsely treated. 
Renaissance painting is spoiled by unreal illumination. Venetian 
Gothic sins by meaningless ornamentation.” And so on. We should 
most of us agree with James that this is bad criticism. But all criti- 
cism is similar to this in that it cites, as reasons for praising or 
condemning a work, one or more of its qualities. If Spencer’s 
reasons are descriptively true, how can we frame our objection to 
them except in some such terms as that “unreal illumination does 
not make a picture bad,” that is, by attacking his standards? What 
constitutes the relevance of a reason but its correlation with a norm? 
It is astonishing to notice how many writers, formally committed 
to an opposition to legal procedure in criticism, see?n to relapse into 
a reliance upon standards whenever they give reasons for their 
critical judgments. The appearance is inevitable; for as long as we 
have no alternative interpretation of the import and function of R, 
wc must assume either that R is perfectly arbitrary or that it pre- 
supposes and depends on some general claim. 

With these preliminaries, wc can e.xamine a passage of criticism. 
This is Ludwig Goldschcidcr on The Bttrial of Count Orgaz: 

Like tJ^c contour of 3 violcndy rising and falling wave is the outline 
of the four illuminated figures in the foreground: steeply upwards 
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and downwards about the grey monk on the left, m mutually in- 
clined curves about the yellow of the two saints, and again steeply 
upwards and downwards about the priest on the right The depth 
of the wave indicates the optical center, the double curve of the 
saints yellow garments is carried by the greyish white of the shroud 
down still farther, in this lowest depth rests the bluish-erey armor of 
the knight 

This passage — ^^vhich, we may suppose, was written to justify 
a favorable judgment on the painting — conveys to us the idea of a 
certain quality which, if we believe the critic, we should expect to 
find in a certain painting by El Greco And we do find it we can 
verify its presence by perception In other words, there is a quality 
in the picture which agrees with the quality which we “have in 
mmd” — ^which we have been led to think of by the critic’s language 
But the same quality (“a steeply nsing and falling curve,” etc ) 
would be found in any of a hundred Imes one could draw on the 
board in three minutes It could not be the critic’s purpose to in 
form us of the presence of a quality as banal and obvious as this 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the cnac is thinking of another 
quality, no idea of which is transmitted to us by his language, which 
he sees and which by his use of language he gets us to see This 
quality is, of course, a wavehke contour, but it is not the quality des 
ignated by the expression ‘Svavehke contour ” Any object which 
has this quality will have a wavelike contour, but it is not true that 
any object which has a wavelike contour will have this quality At 
the same time, the expression “wavehke contour” excludes a great 
many things if anything is a wavehke contour, it is not a color, 
it IS not a mass, it is not a straight line Now the critic, besides im- 
parting to us the idea of a wavehke contour, gives us directions 
for perceiving, and does this by means of the idea he imparts to us, 
which narrows down the field of possible visual oncntaaons and 
guides us m the discrimination of details, the organization of parts, 
the grouping of discrete objects into patterns It is as if we found 
both an oyster and a pearl when we had been looking for a seashelJ 
because we had been told it xvas valuable It is \aluable, but not 
because it is a seashell 

I may be stretching usage by the senses I am about to assign to 
certain words, but it seems that the cntic’s meaning is “filled in,” 
“rounded out,” or “completed’ by the act of pcrccpnon, which 
IS performed not to judge the truth of his dcscripnon hut in a certain 
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sense to understand it. And if cfftirmimicatton is a process by which 
a mental content is transmitted by symbols from one person to 
another, then we can say that it is a function of criticism to bring 
about communication at the level of the senses, that is, to induce 
a sameness of vision, of experienced content. If this is accomplished, 
it may or may not be followed by agreement, or what is called 
“communion” — a community of feeling which expresses itself in 
identical value judgments. 

There is a contrast, therefore, between critical communication 
and what I may call normal or ordinary communication. In ordinary 
communication, symbols tend to acquire a footing relatively inde- 
pendent of sense-perception. It is, of course, doubtful whether the 
interpretation of symbols is at any dme completely unaffected by 
the environmental context. But there is a difference of degree be- 
tween, say, an exchange of glances which, though it means “Shall 
we go home?” at one rime and place, would mean something very 
different at another — ^benveen this and formal science, whose vo- 
cabulary and syntax have relatively fixed connotations. With a 
passage of scientific prose before us, we may be dependent on ex- 
perience for the definition of certain simple terms, as also for the 
confirmation of assertions; but we arc not dependent on c.xperience 
for the interpretation of compound expressions. If we are, this 
exposes semantic defects in the passage — obscurity, vagueness, am- 
biguity, or incompleteness. (Thus: “Paranoia is marked by a pro- 
found egocentricity and deep-seated feelings of insecurity” — the 
kind of statement which makes every student think he has the dis- 
ease — is suitable for easy comparison of notes among clinicians and 
all who know how to recognize the difference between paranoia 
and other conditions; but it does not explicitly set forth the criteria 
which they employ.) Statements about immediate experience, made 
in ordinary communication, arc no exception. If a theory requires 
that a certain flame should be blue, then we have to report whether 
it is or is not blue — regardless of shades or variations which may be 
of enormous importance aesthetically. We are bound to the letters 
of our words. Compare with tWs something like the following: 

“The expression on her face was delightful.” 

“What was delightful about it?” 

“Didn’t you see that smile?” 

The speaker docs not mean that there is something delightful 
about smiles as such; but he cannot be accused of nor stating his 
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meaning clearly, because the clarity of his language must be judged 
in relation to his purpose, %vhich in this case is the evaluation of the 
immediate experience, and for that purpose the reference to the 
smile will be sufficient if it gets people to feel that they are “talk- 
ing about the same thing ” There is understanding and misunder- 
standing on this level, there are marks by which the existence of 
one or the other can be known, and these are means by which 
misunderstanding can be eliminated But these phenomena are not 
identical with those that take the same names m the study of or 
dinary communication 

Reading criticism, otherwise than in the presence, or with direct 
recollection, of the objects discussed is a blank and senseless employ- 
ment — a fact which is concealed from us by the co operation in our 
reading, of many noncritical purposes for which the information of- 
fered by the critic is material and useful There is not in all the 
world’s criticism a single purely descriptive statement concerning 
which one is prepared to say beforehand, “If it is true, I shall like 
that work so much the better” — and this fact is concealed by the 
play of memory, which gives the critic’s language a quite different, 
more specific, meaning than it has as ordinary communication The 
point IS not at all similar to that made by writers who maintain 
that value judgments have no objective basis because the reasons 
given to support them are not logically derivable from the value 
judgments themselves I do not ask that R be related logically to V 
In ethical argument you have someone say, “Yes, I would con- 
demn that policy if it really did cause a wave of suicides, as you 
maintain” Suppose that the two clauses are here only psycho- 
logically related — still, this is what you never have m criticism 
The truth of R never adds the slightest •weight to V, because R docs 
not designate any quality the perception of which might induce 
us to assent to V But if it is not R, or what it designates, that makes 
V acceptable, then R cannot possibly require the support of N 
The critic is not committed to the general claim that the quality 
named Q is valuable because he never makes the particular claim 
that a work is good in virtue of the presence of Q 

But he, or his readers, can easily be misled into thinking that he 
has made such a claim You have, perhaps, a conflict of opinion 
about the merits of a poem, and one wntcr defends his judgment by 
mentioning vowel sounds, metrical variations, consistent or incon 
sistenc imagery Another critic, taking this language at its face 
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value in ordinary communication, points out that “by those stand- 
ards” one would have to condemn famous passages in Hamlet or 
Lear and raise some admittedly bad poems to a high place. He may 
even attempt what he calls an “experiment” and, to show that his op- 
ponent’s grounds are irrelevant, construct a travesty of the original 
poem in which its plot or its meter or its vowels and consonants, or 
whatever other qualities have been cited with approval, are held 
constant while the rest of the work is changed. This procedure, 
which takes up hundreds of the pages of our best modem critics, is 
a waste of time and space; for it is the critic abandoning his own 
function to pose as a scientist — to assume, in other words, that criti- 
cism explains experiences instead of clarifying and altering them. If 
he saw that the meaning of a word like “assonance” — the quality 
which it leads our perception to discriminate in one poem or an- 
other — is in critical usage never twice the same, he would see no 
point in “testing” any generalization about the relationship between 
assonance and poetic value. 

Some of the foregoing remarks will have reminded you of cer- 
tain doctrines with which they were not intended to agree. The fact 
that criticism does not actually designate the qualities to which it 
somehow directs our attention has been a ground of complaint by 
some writers, who tell us that our present critical vocabulary is woe- 
fully inadequate.® This proposition clearly looks to an eventual im- 
provement in the language of criticism. The same point, in a stronger 
form and with a different moral, is familiar to readers of Bergson and 
Croce, who say that it is impossible by means of concepts to “grasp 
the essence” of the artistic fact; and this position has seemed to many 
people to display the ultimate futility of cihltnl analysis. 1 think that 
by returning to the passage I quoted from Goldscheider about the 
painting by El Greco we can differentiate the present point of view 
from both of these. Imagine, then, that the painting should be pro- 
jected onto a graph with intersecting co-ordinates. It would then be 
possible to write complicated mathematical expressions which would 
enable another person who knew the system to construct for him- 
self as close an approximation to the exact outlines of the El Greco 
as wc might desire. Would this be an advance toward precision in 
criticism.' Could wc say that wc had devised a more specific termi- 
nologv’ for drawing and painting? 1 think not, for the most refined 


3 See D. \\'. Prall, Aenbetic Analysis, p. joi . 
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concept remains a concept, there is no vamshing point at which it 
becomes a percept It is the idea o/ a quality, it is not the quality 
Itself To render a critical verdict we should still have to perceive 
the quality, but Goldscheider*s passage already shows it to us as 
clearly as language can The idea of a new and better means of com- 
munication presupposes the absence of the sensory contents we are 
talking about, but criticism always assumes the presence of these 
contents to both parties, and it is upon this assumption that the 
vagueness or precision of a critical statement must be judged Any 
further illustration of this point will have to be rough and hasty For 
the last twenty or thirty years the “correct” thing to say about the 
metaphysical poets has been this They think with their senses and 
feel with their brains One hardly knows how to verify such a dic- 
tum as a psychological observation it is exceedingly obscure But it 
does not follow that it is not acute criticism, for it increases our 
awareness of the difference between the experience of Tennyson 
and the experience of Donne Many words — ^Iike “subtlety,” “va- 
riety,” “complexity,” “mtensity’—which in ordinary communica- 
tion are among the vaguest in the language have been used to con- 
vey sharp critical perceptions And many expressions which have 
a clear independent meaning are vague and fuzzy when taken m re- 
lation to the content of a work of art An examination of the ways 
in which the language of concepts mediates benveen perception and 
perception is clearly called for, though it is far too difficult to be at- 
tempted here 

We have also just seen reason to doubt that any aesthetic quality 
is ultimately ineffable “What can be said” and “what cannot be said” 
are phrases which take their meaning from the purpose for which 
we are speaking The aesthetics of obscurantism, in its insistence 
upon the incommumcability of the art object, has never made it 
clear what purpose or demand is to be served by communicauon If 
we devised a system of concepts by which a work of art could be 
virtually reproduced at a distance by the use of language alone, what 
human intention would be furthered^ We saw that criltctsin would 
not be improved m the way m wluch criticism strives to “grasp” 
the work of art, w e could grasp it no better then than nou The scien- 
tific explanation of aesthcnc experiences would not be accomplished 
by a mere change of descriptive terminology There remains onl^ 
the aesthetic motue in talking about art Now if vve set it up as a 
condition of commumcability that our language should afford the 
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experience which it purports to describe, we shall of course reach 
the conclusion that art is incommunicable. But by that criterion all 
reality is unintelligible and ineffable, just as Bergson maintains. Such 
a demand upon thought and language is not only preposterous in 
that its fulfillment is logically impossible; it is also baneful, because it 
obscures the actual and very large influence of concepts upon the 
process of perception (by which, I must repeat, I mean something 
more than the ordinary reierencc of language to qualities of ex- 
perience). Every part of the psychology of perception and attention 
provides us with examples of how unverbalized apperceptive reac- 
tions are engrained in the content and structure of the perceptual 
field. We can also learn from psychology how perception is affected 
by verbal cues and instructions. What remains unstudied is the play 
of critical comment in society at large; but we have, each of us in 
his own experience, instances of differential emphasis and selective 
grouping which have been brought about through the concepts im- 
parted to us by the writings of critics. 

I have perhaps overstressed the role of the critic as teacher, that 
is, as one who affords nsvi perceptions and with them new values. 
There is such a thing as discovering a community of perception and 
feeling which already exists; and this can be a very pleasant experi- 
ence. But it often happens that there arc qualities in a work of art 
which are, so to speak, neither perceived nor ignored but felt or 
endured in a manner of which Leibniz has given the classic descrip- 
tion. Suppose it is only a feeling of monotony, a slight oppressive- 
ness, which comes to us from the style of some writer. A critic then 
refers to his “piled-up clauses, endless sentences, repetitious diction,” 
This remark shifts the focus of our attention and brings certain quali- 
ties which had been blurred and marginal into distinct conscious- 
ness. When, with a sense of illumination we say “Yes, that’s it 
exactly,” we are really giving expression to the chimge which has 
taken place in our aesthetic apprehension. The postcritical experi- 
ence is the true commentary on the prccridcal one. The same thing 
happens when, after listening to Debussy, we study the chords chat 
can be formed on the basis of the whole-tone scale and then return 
to Debuss)^ New feelings arc given which bear some resemblance to 
the old. There is no objection in these cases to our saying that we 
have been made to “understand” why we liked (or disliked) the 
work. But such understanding, which is the legitimate fruit of criti- 
cism, is nothing but a second moment of aesthetic experience, a re- 
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trial of experienced values It should not be confused with the 
psychological study which seeks to know the causes of our feelings 


Note 

In this article I have tried only to mark out the direction in which, 
as I believe, the exact nature of cnaasm should be sought The task 
has been largely negative it is necessary to correct preconceptions, 
obliterate false trails There remain questions of two mam kinds Just 
to establish the adequacy of my analysis, there would have to be a 
detailed examination of critical phenomena, which present m the 
gross a fearful complexity For example, I have paid almost no atten- 
tion to large scale or summary judgments — evaluations of artists, 
schools, or periods One could quote brief statements about Shake- 
speare’s qualities as a poet or Wagner’s as a composer which seem 
to be full of insight, yet it would be hard to explam what these state 
ments do to our "percepaon’ — if that word can be used as a syn- 
onym for our appreciation of an artist’s work as a whole 

But if the analysis is so far correct, it raises a hundred new ques- 
tions Two of these — rather, two sides of one large question— are 
especially important What is the semanocal relationship between 
the language of criticism and the qualities of the critic’s or the read- 
er’s experience’ I have argued that this relationship is not designation 
(though I do not deny that there ts a relationship of designation be- 
tween the critic’s language and some qualities of a work of art) But 
neither is it denotation the critic does not point to the qualities he 
has m mind The ostensive function of language will explain the 
exhibition of parts or details of an art object but not the exhibition 
of abstract qualities, and it is the latter which is predominant in 
cnucisra The only positive suggestion made m this paper can be re- 
^tated as follows To say that the cntic “picks out” a quality m the 
work of art is to say that if there did exist a designation for that 
quahty, then the designation which the critic employs would be 
what Morris calls an analytic implicate of that designanon (Thus, 

‘ blue” IS an analytic implicate of an expression “H3B5S2” which 
designates a certain point on the color solid ) This definition is 
clearly not sufficient to characterize the critic’s method, but, more, 
the antecedent of the defiiuens is doubtful iti meaning A studj of 
terms like “Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro,” ‘the blank \crsc of The 
Tanpest," etc , etc , w ould probably result in the introduction of an 
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idea analogous to that of the proper iwme (or of RusselFs “definite 
description”) but with this difference, that the entity uniquely 
named or labeled, by this type of expression is not an object but a 
quality. 

If we put the question on the psychological plane, it reads as fol- 
lows: How is it that (a) we can “know what we like” in a work of 
art without (b) knowing what “causes” our enjoyment? I presume 
that criticism enlightens us as to (a) and that (b) would be provided 
by a psychological explanation; also that (a) is often true when (b) 
is not. 

Contrary to Ducasse^ and some other writers I cannot see that the 
critic has any competence as a self-psychologist, a specialist in the 
explanation of his own responses. There is no other field in xvliich 
we admit the existence of such scientific insight, unbridled by experi- 
mental controls and unsupported by valid general theory; and I do 
not think we can admit it here. (For that reason I held that critical 
insight, which does exist, cannot be identified with scientific under- 
standing.) The truth is that, in the present stone age of aesthetic in- 
quiry, we have not even the vaguest idea of the form that a “Jaw of 
art appreciation” would take. Consider, “It is as a colorist that 
Titian excels”; interpret this as a causal hypothesis, e.g., “Titian’s 
colors give pleasure”; and overlook incidental difficulties, such as 
whether “color” means tone or the hue (as opposed to the bright- 
ness and the saturation) of a tone. Superficially, this is similar to 
many low-grade hypotheses in psycholog)’: ‘We owe the color of 
the object to the retinal rods and cones," “It is the brightness and 
not the color that infuriates a bull,” “Highly saturated colors give 
p!c.asure to American schoolboys.” But the difference is that ^ve do 
not know what test conditions are marked out by the first proposi- 
tion. Would it be relevant, as a test of its truth, to display the colors 
of a painting by Titian, in a series of small rectangular areas, to a 
group of subjects in the laboratory? I cannot believe this to be part 
of what is meant by a person who affirms this hypothesis. He is 
committed to no such test. 

Anyone with a smattering of Gestalt psychology now interposes 
that the colors arc, of course, pleasing m their context, not out of it. 
One has some trouble in understanding how in that case one could 
know that it is the colors that arc pleasing. We may believe in study- 
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ing the properties of 'wholes, but it is hard to see what scientific 
formulation can be given to the idea that a quality should have a 
certain function (that is, a causal relationship to the responses of an 
observer) in one and only one whole Yet that appears to be the case 
with the color scheme in any painting by Titian 

We can be relieved of these difficulties simply by admitting our 
ignorance and confusion, but there is no such escape when we turn 
to criticism For it is as a colorist that Tioan excels — this is a fairly 
unanimous value judgment, and we should be able to analyze its 
meaning (I should not, however, want the issue to turn on this 
particular example Simpler and clearer judgments could be cited ) 
Now when our attention is called, by a critic, to a certain quality, 
we respond to that quality m its context The context is never 
specified, as it would have to be in any scientific theory, but always 
assumed Every descriptive statement affects our perception of — 
and our feeling for — the work as a whole One might say, then, that 
we agree with the critic if and when he gets us to hke the work 
about as well or as badly as he does But this is clearly not enough 
For he exerts his influence always through a specific discrimination 
Art criticism is analytic, discriminating It concerns itself less with 
over-all values than with merits and faults in specified respects It is 
the quality and not the work that is good or bad, or, if you hke, 
the work is good or bad “on account of ’ its qualities Thus, we may 
agree with his judgment but reject the critic’s grounds (I have 
shown that the “grounds’ to which he is really appealing are not tlie 
same as those which he explicitly states or designates), and when we 
do this, we are saying that the qualities which he admires are not 
those which we admire But then we must know what we admire 
we are somehow aware of the special attachment of our feelings to 
certain abstract qualities rather than to others Ikitnouc this; wc 
could never reject a reason given for a value judgment with which 
we agree — we could never be dissatisfied with descriptive evalua- 
tion There must therefore exist an analyzing, sifting, shredding 
process within perception which corresponds to the conceptual dis- 
tinctness of our references to “strong form but weak color, pow- 
erful images but sIo\ enly meter,” and so on 
This process is mysterious, but we can get useful hints from mo 
quarters Amsts and art teachers arc constantly “experimenting” in 
their own way “Such a bright green at this point is jarring 
“Shouldn’t ) ou add more detail to the large space on the nght^” Wc 
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can compare two wholes in a single respect and mark the diiference 
in the registration upon our feelings. Implicit comparisons of this 
kind, with shifting tone of feeling, are what are involved in the 
isolation of qualities from the work, at least in some critical judg- 
ments. I am afraid that as psychology, as an attempt to discover the 
causes of our feelings, this is primitive procedure; but as a mere 
analysis of what is meant by the praise and blame accorded to 
special qualities, it is not without value. 

If, in the second place, we could discover what we mean by the 
difference between the “object” and the “cause” of an emotion, 
outside the field of aesthetics; if we could see both the distinction and 
the connection between two such judgments as “I hate his cheek” 
and “It is his cheek that inspires hatred in me”; if we knew what 
happens when a man says, “Now I know why I have always dis- 
liked him — it is his pretense of humility,” there would be a valuable 
application to the analysis of critical judgments. 



VI 


The Nature and Uses 
of Definition 



Benedetto Croce 


INTUITION, 

EXPRESSION, jUVD ART* 


INTUITION AND EXPRESSION 

Knowledge has two forms it is either intuitive knowledge or 
logical knowledge, knowledge obtained through the imagination or 
knowledge obtained through the intellect, knowledge of the 
individual or knowledge of the universal, of individual things or of 
the relations between them, it is, m fact, productive either of images 
or of concepts 

In ordinary life, constant appeal js made to intuitive knowledge 
It IS said that we cannot give definitions of certain truths, that the) 
are not demonstrable by syllogisms, that they must be learnt m 
tuitively The politician ^nds fault with the abstract reasoner, who 
possesses no lively intuition of actual condiaons, the cducatiom/ 
theorist insists upon the necessity of developing the intuitive faculty 
in the pupil before everything else, the cntic in judging a work of 
art makes it a point of honour to set aside theory and abstractions, 
and to judge it by direct intuition, the practical man professes 
to live rather by intumon than by reason 
But this ample acknowledgment granted to intuitive knowledge 
in ordinary hfe, does not correspond to an equal and adequate 

• From Benedetto Croce, Aestbeue, trans b> Douglas Ainslie chs i a 
(London Macmillan & Co^ 1911) Repnnted by permission of Vision Press 

Ltd 
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acknowledgment in the field of theory and of philosophy. There 
exists a very ancient science of inteUectual knowledge, admitted 
by all without discussion, namely. Logic; but a science of intuitive 
knowledge is timidly and with difficulty asserted by but a few. 
Logical knowledge has appropriated the lion’s share; and if she does 
not slay and devour her companion outright, yet yields to her but 
grudgingly the humble place of maid-servant or doorkeeper. —What 
can intuirive knowledge be without the light of intellectual 
Icnowledger It is a servant without a master; and though a master 
find a servant useful, the master is a necessity to the servant, since 
he enables him to gain his livelihood. Intuition is blind; intellect 
lends her eyes. 

Now, the first point to be firmly fixed in the mind is that intui- 
tive knowledge has no need of a master, nor to lean upon any one; 
she does not need to borrow the eyes of others, for she has excellent 
eyes of her own. Doubtless it is possible to find concepts mingled 
with intuitions. But in many other intuitions there is no trace of 
such a mixture, which proves that it is not necessary. The impres- 
sion of a moonlight scene by a painter; the outline of a country 
drawn by a cartographer; a musical motive, tender or energetic; 
the words of a sighing lyric, or those with which we ask, com- 
mand and lament in ordinary life, may well all be intuitive facts 
without a shadow of intellectual relation. But, think what one may of 
these instances, and admitting further the contention that the 
greater part of the intuitions of civilized man are impregnated with 
concepts, there yet remains to be observed something more im- 
portant and more conclusive. Those concepts which arc found 
mingled and fused with the intuitions are no longer concepts, in so 
far as they arc really mingled and fused, for they have lost all 
independence and autonomy. They have been concepts, but have 
now become simple elements of intuition. The philosophical maxims 
placed in the mouth of a personage of tragedy or of comedy, per- 
form there the function, not of concepts, but of characteristics of 
such personage; in the same way as the red in a painted face docs 
not there represent the red colour of the physicists, but is a charac- 
teristic clement of the portrait. The whole is that which determines 
the quality of the parts. A work of an may he full of philosophical 
concepts; it may contain them in greater abundance and they may 
there he even more profound than in a philosophical dissection, 
which in its turn may be rich to overflowing with descriptions and 
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intuition But notwithstanding all these concepts the total effect of 
the work of art is an intuition, and not withstanding all those intui- 
tions, the total effect of the philosophical dissertation is a concept 
The Vromessi Sposi contains copious ethical observations and dis- 
tinctions, but does not for that reason lose as a tvhoJe its character 
of simple story or intuition In like manner the anecdotes and satir 
ical effusions to be found in the worics of a philosopher hke Scho- 
penhauer do not deprive those works of their character of intel- 
lectual treatises The difference between a scientific work and a 
work of art, that is, between an intellectual fact and an intuinve 
fact, lies in the difference of the total effect aimed at by their re- 
spective authors This it is that determines and rules over the sev- 
eral parts of each, not these parts separated and considered ab- 
stracdy m themselves 

But to admit the independence of intuiuon as regards concept 
does not suffice to give a true and precise idea of mniition Another 
error arises among those who recognize this, or who at any rate do 
not explicitly make intuition dependent upon the intellect, to ob 
scure and confuse the real nature of intuition By intuition is fre- 
quently understood perception, or the knowledge of actual realitj, 
the apprehension of something as reat 

Certainly perception is intuition the perceptions of the room in 
which I am writing, of the mk-bottJe and paper that are before me, 
of the pen I am using, of the objects that I touch and make use of as 
instruments of my person, which, if it write, therefore exists — these 
are all intuitions But the image that is now passing through my 
brain of a me writing m another room, in another town, with dif- 
ferent paper, pen and ink, is also an intuition This means that the 
distiuctioa beuveen reality and non-rcahty is extraneous, secondary, 
to the true nature of intuition If we imagine a human mind ha\mg 
intuitions for the first ame, it would seem that it could have intui- 
tion of actual reality only, that is to say, that it could ha\e percep- 
tions of nothing but the real But since knowledge of reali^' is based 
upon the distinction between real images and unreal images, and 
since this distinction docs not at the first moment exist, these intui- 
tions would m truth not be intuitions either of the real or of the un- 
real, not perceptions, but pure intuitions AVherc all is real, nothing is 
real The child, with its difficulty of distinguishing true from false, 
history from fable, which are all one to childhood, can furnish us 
with a sort of \ety vague and only remotely approximate idea of 
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this ingenuous state. Intuition is the undifferentiated unity of the 
perception of the real and of the simple image of the possible. In our 
intuitions we do not oppose ourselves as empirical beings to external 
reality, but we simply objectify our impressions, whatever they be. 

Those, therefore, who look upon intuition as sensation formed and 
arranged simply according to the categories of space and time, 
would seem to approximate more nearly to the truth. Space and time 
(they say) are the forms of intuition; to have an intuition is to place 
it in space and in temporal sequence. Intuitive activity would then 
consist in this double and concurrent function of spatiality and 
temporality. But for these two categories must be repeated what was 
said of intellectual distinctions, when found mingled with intuitions. 
We have intuitions without space and \vithouc time: the colour of a 
sky, the colour of a feeling, a cry of pain and an effort of will, ob- 
jectified in consciousness: these are intuitions which we possess, and 
with their making space and time have nothing ro do. In some intui- 
tions, spatiality may be found without temporality, in others, vice 
versa', and even where both are found, they are perceived by later 
reflexion: they can be fused with the intuition in like manner with 
all its other elements: that is, they are in it materialiter and not 
fonmliter, as ingredients and not as arrangement. Who, without an 
act of reflexion which for a moment breaks in upon his contempla- 
tion, can think of space while looking at a drawing or a view? Who 
is conscious of temporal sequence while listening to a story or a 
piece of music without brealting into it with a similar act of reflex- 
ion? What intuition reveals in a work of art is not space and time, 
but character, individual physiognerny. The view here maintained 
is confirmed in several quarters of modem philosophy. Space and 
time, far from being simple and primitive functions, are nowadays 
conceived as intellectual constructions of great complexity-. And 
further, even in some of those who do not altogether deny to space 
and time the quality of formative principles, categories and func- 
tions, one obsen’cs an effort to unite them and to regard them in a 
different manner from that in which these categories are generally 
conceived. Some limit intuition to the sole category of spatiality, 
maintaining that even time can only be intuited in terms of space. 
Others abandon the three dimensions of space as not philosophically 
ncccssaty, and conceive the function of spatiality as void of all par- 
ticular spatial determination. But what could such a spatial function 
be, a simple arrangement that should arrange even time? It repre- 
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sents, surely, all that cnticism and refutation have left standmg — the 
bare demand for the affirmation of some mtuitive activity in general 
And IS not this activity truly determined, when one single func- 
tion IS attributed to it, not spatializing nor temporalizing, but charac- 
terizing^ Or rather, when at is conceived as itself a category or func- 
tion which gives us knowledge of things in their concreteness and 
individuahty^ 

Having thus freed intuitive knowledge from any suggestion of 
intellectualismand from eveiy later and external addition, we must 
now explain it and determine its Jimits from another side and defend 
It from a different kind of mvasion and confusion On the hither side 
of the lower hmit is sensation, fonnle^ matter, which the spirit can 
never apprehend m itself as simple matter This it can only possess 
with form and m form, but postulates the nonon of it as a mere limit. 
Matter, in its abstraction, is mechamsm, passivity, it is what the spirit 
of man suffers, but does not produce Without it no human knowl 
edge or acuvity is possible, but mere matter produces animality, 
whatever is brutal and impulsive in man, not the spiritual domimon, 
which IS humanity How often we stnve to understand clearly what 
IS passing within us’ We do catch a glimpse of somethmg, but this 
does not appear to the mind as objectified and iormed It is m such 
moments as these that we best perceive the profound difference be- 
tween matter and form These are not two acts of ours, opposed to 
one another, but the one is outside us and assaults and sweeps us off 
our feet, whde the other inside us tends to absorb and identify itself 
•with that which is outside Matter, clothed and conquered by form, 
produces concrete form It is the matter, the content, which differ- 
entiates one of our mtumons from another the form is constant it 
is spuritual activity, while matter is changeable Without matter 
spiritual activity would not forsake its abstracmess to become con- 
crete and real activity, this or that spiritual content, this or that 
defimte intmaon 

It is a curious fact, charactensac of our times, that this verj form, 
this very acm ity of the spint, which is essentially ourselves, is so 
often ignored or denied Some confound the spiritual actnitv of 
man with the metaphorical and mythological activicj' of uhat is 
called nature, uhich is mechamsm and has no resemblance to human 
activity, sa^ c uhen e imagine, with Aesop, that arbores loipnmtUT 
V071 taiittivi ferae Some affirm that they have ncier obscivcd in 
themsehes this “miraculous” actiMt}, as though there were no dif- 
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ference, or only one of quantity, between sweating and thinking, 
feeling cold and the energy of the will. Others, certainly with 
greater reason, would unify activity and mechanism in a more 
general concept, though they are specifically distinct. Let us, how- 
ever, refrain for the moment from examining if such a final unifica- 
tion be possible, and in what sense, but admitting that the attempt 
may be made, it is clear that to unify two concepts in a third im- 
plies to begin with the admission of a difference between the two 
first. Here it is the difference that concerns us and we set it in relief. 

Intuition has sometimes been confused with simple sensation. 
But since this confusion ends by being offensive to common sense, 
it has more frequently been attenuated or concealed with a phrase- 
ology apparently designed at once to confuse and to distinguish 
them. Thus, it has been asserted that intuition is sensation, but not 
so much simple sensation as association of sensations. Here a double 
meaning is concealed in the word “association.” Association is un- 
derstood, either as memory, mnemonic association, conscious recol- 
lection, and in that case the claim to unite in memory elements 
which are not intuited, distinguished, possessed in some way by 
the spirit and produced by consciousness, seems inconceivable: or 
it is understood as association of unconscious elements, in which 
case we remain in the world of sensation and of nature. But if with 
certain associationists we speak of an association which is neither 
memory nor flux of sensations, but a productive association (forma- 
tive, constructive, distinguishing); then our contention is admitted 
and only its name is denied to it. For productive association is no 
longer association in the sense of the sensationalists, but synthesis, 
that is to say, spiritual activity. Synthesis may be called association; 
but with the concept of productivity is already posited the distinc- 
tion between passivity and activity, between sensation and intuition. 

Other psychologists are disposed to distinguish from sensation 
something which is sensation no longer, but is not yet intellectual 
concept: the representation or image. What is the difference be- 
tween their representation or image and our intuitive knowledge? 
Everything and nothing: for “representation” is a very equivocal 
word. If by representation be understood something cut off and 
standing out from the psychic basis of the sensations, then repre- 
sentation is intuition. If, on the other hand, it be conceived as 
complex sensation we are back once more in crude sensation, which 
does not vary in quality according to its richness or poverty, or 
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according to whether the organism m which it appears is rudimen- 
tary or highly developed and full of traces of past sensations Nor 
IS the ambiguity remedied by defining representation as a psychic 
product of secondary degree in relauon to sensauon, defined as 
occupying the first place What does secondary degree mean here^ 
Does It mean a qualitative, formal difference^ If so, representation 
IS an elaboration of sensation and therefore intuition Or does it 
mean greater complexity and complication, a quantitative, material 
difference^ In that case intuition is once more confused with simple 
sensation 

And yet there is a sure method of distinguishing true intuition, 
true representation, from that which is inferior to it the spiritual 
fact from the mechamcal, passive, natural fact Every true intuition 
or representation is also expression That which does not objectify it- 
self in expression is not intuition or representation, but sensation and 
mere natural fact The spirit only intuits in maijng, forming, ex- 
pressing He who separates intuition from expression never succeeds 
in reuniting them 

Intuitive acuvity possesses intuitions to the extent that it expresses 
the?)! Should this proposition sound paradoxical, that is partly be- 
cause, as a general rule, a too restricted meamng is given to the word 
“expression ’’ It is generally restricted to what are called verbal ex- 
pressions alone But there exist also non-verbal expressions, such as 
those of line, colour and sound, and to all of these must be extended 
our affirmation, which embraces therefore every sort of manifesta- 
tion of man, as orator, musician, painter, or anything else But be 
It pictorial, or verbal, or musical, or in whatever other form it 
appear, to no intuition can expression in one of its forms be want- 
ing, It is, m fact, an inseparable part of intuition How can we rcall) 
possess an intuition of a geometrical figure, unless we possess so 
accurate an image of it as to be able to trace it immediately upon 
paper or on the blackboard’ How can we really have an intuition 
of the contour of a region, for example of the island of Sicily, if w e 
are not able to draw it as it is in all its meandenngs’ Everj' one 
can experience the internal illumination which follows upon his 
success in formulating to himself hts impressions and feelings, hut 
only so far as he is able to formulate them Feelings or impressions, 
then, pass by means of words from the obscure region of the soul 
into the claritv' of the contcmplaovc spirit It is impossible to dts- 
tmguish intuition from expression in this cognitive process The one 
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appears with the other at the same instant, because they arc not 
two, but one. 

The principal reason which makes our view appear paradoxical 
as we maintain it, is the illusion or prejudice that wc possess a more 
complete intuition of reality than wc really do. One often hears 
people say that they have many great thoughts in their minds, but 
that they are not able to express them. But if they really had them, 
they would have coined them into just so many beautiful, sounding 
words, and thus have expressed them. If these thoughts seem to 
vanish or to become few and meagre in the act of expressing them, 
the reason is that they did not exist or really were few and meagre. 
People think that all of us ordinary'’ men imagine and intuit coun- 
tries, figures and scenes like painters, and bodies like sculptors; save 
that painters and sculptors know how to paint and catx'c such im- 
ages, while we bear them unexpressed in our souls. They believe that 
any one could have imagined a Madonna of Raphael; but that 
Raphael was Raphael owing to his technical ability in putting the 
Madonna upon canvas. Nothing can be more false than this view. 
The world which as a rule we intuit is a small thing. It consists of 
little expressions, which gradually become greater and wider with 
the increasing spiritual concentration of certain moments. They are 
the words we say to ourselves, our silent judgments: “Here is a 
man, here is a horse, this is heavy, this is sharp, this pleases me,” 
etc. It is a medley of light and colour, with no greater pictorial value 
than would be expressed by a haphazard splash of colours, from 
among which one could barely make out a few special, distinctive 
traits. This and nothing else is what we possess in our ordinary life; 
this is the basis of our ordinary action. It is the index of a book. The 
labels tied to things (it has been said) take the place of the things 
themselves. This index and these labels (themselves expressions) 
suffice for small needs and small actions. From time to time we pass 
from the index to the book, from the label to the thing, or from 
the slight to the greater intuitions, and from these to the greatest 
and most lofty. This passage is sometimes far from ea^. It has 
been observed by those who have best studied the psychology of 
artists that when, after having given a rapid glance at any one, they 
attempt to obtain a real intuition of him, in order, for example, to 
paint his portrait, then tins orffimry vision, that seemed so precise, 
so lively, reveals itself as little better than nothing. What remains is 
found to be at the most some superficial trait, which would not 
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even suffice for a cancature The person to be painted stands before 
the artist like a -world to discover Michael Angelo said, “One paints, 
not with his hands, but with the brain ” Leonardo shocked the 
prior of the Convent of the Graces by standing for days together 
gazing at the “Last Supper,” without touching it with the brush He 
remarked of this attitude “TTie minds of men of lofty gemus are 
most active in invention when they are doing the least external 
work ” The painter is a painter, because he sees what others only 
feel or catch a glimpse of, but do not see We think we see a smile, 
but in reality we have only a vague impression of it, we do not 
perceive all the charactenstic traits of which it is the sum, as the 
painter discovers them after he has worked upon them and is thus 
able to fix them on the canvas We do not intuitively possess more 
even of our intimate friend, who is with us every day and at ad 
hours, than at most certain traits of physiognomy which enable 
us to distinguish him from others The illusion is less easy as regards 
musical expression, because it would seem strange to every one to 
say that the composer had added or attached notes to a motive 
which was already m the mind of him who is not the composer, as 
if Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were not his own intuition and 
his intuition the Ninth Symphony Now, just as one who is deluded 
as to the amount of his material wealth is confuted by arithmetic, 
which states its exact amount, so he who nourishes delusions as to the 
wealth of his own thoughts and images is brought back to reality, 
when he is obliged to cross the Pons Asjnonnn of expression Let 
us say to the former, count, to the latter, speak, or, here is a pencil, 
express yourself 

Each of us, as a matter of fact, has in him a little of the poet, of 
the sculptor, of the musician, of the painter, of the prose writer but 
how little, as compared with those who bear those names just be- 
cause they possess the most unuersa! dispositions and energies of 
human nature m so lofty a degree' How little too docs a painter 
possess of the intuitions of a poet' And how little docs one painter 
possess those of another painter’ Nca erthclcss, that little ts all our 
actual patrimony of intuitions or representations Beyond these arc 
only impressions, sensations, feelings impulses, emotions, or ubac- 
ever else one may term aahat still falls short of the spint and is not 
assimilated b\ man, something postulated for the convenience of 
exposition while actually non existent, since to exist also is a fact 
of the spirit 
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We may thus add this to the various verbal descriptions of in- 
tuition, noted at the beginning: intuitive knowledge is cxpressiv'c 
knowledge. Independent and autonomous in respect to intellectual 
function: indifferent to later empirical discriminations, to reality 
and to unreality, to formations and apperceptions of space and time, 
which are also later: intuition or representation is distinguished as 
for7fi from what is felt and suffered, from the flux or wave of scasa- 
tion, or from psychic matter; and this form, this taking possession, 
is expression. To intuit is to express; and nothing eUe (nothing 
more, but nothing less) than to express. 

INTUITION AND ART 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to draw certain con- 
sequences from what has been established and to add some explana- 
tions. 

We have frankly identified intuitive or expressive knowledge with 
the aesthetic or artistic fact, taking works of art as examples of intui- 
tive knowledge and attributing to them the characteristics of in- 
tuition, and vice versa. But our identification is combated by a view 
held even by many philosophers, who consider art to be an intuition 
of an altogether special sort. "Let us admit” (they say) “that art is 
intuition; but intuition is not always art: artistic intuition is a distinct 
species differing from intuition in general by something viore?' 

But no one has ever been able to indicate of what this something 
more consists. It has sometimes been thought that art is not a simple 
intuition, but an intuition of an intuition, in the same way as the 
concept of science has been defined, not as the ordinary concept, 
but as the concept of a concept. Thus man would attain to art by 
objectifying, not his sensations, as happens with ordinary intuition, 
but intuition itself. But this process of raising to a second power 
does not exist; and the comparison of it with the ordinary and sci- 
entific concept does not prove what is intended, for the good reason 
that it is not true that the scientific concept is the concept of a 
concept. If this comparison proves anything, it proves just the oppo- 
site. The ordinaty concept, if it be really a concept and not a simple 
representation, is a perfect concept, however poor and limited. 
Science substitutes concepts for representations; for those concepts 
that are poor and limited it substitutes others, larger and more 
comprehensive; it is ever discovering new relations. But its method 
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does not differ from that by which is formed the smallest universal 
in the brain of the humblest of men What is generally called par 
excellence art, collects intuitions that are wider and more complex 
than those which we generally experience, but these intmnons are 
always of sensations and impressions 

Art IS expression of impressions, not expression of expression 

For the same reason, it cannot be asserted that the intuition, which 
is generally called artistic, differs from ordinary intuition as inten- 
sive intuition This would be the case if it were to operate differ- 
ently on the same matter But since the artistic function is extended 
to wider fields, yet does not differ in method from ordinary in- 
tuition, the difference benveen them is not intensive but extensive 
The intuition of the simplest popular love song, which says the same 
thing, or very nearly, as any declaration of love that issues at every 
moment from the lips of thousands of ordinary men, may be inten- 
sively perfect in its poor simplicity, although it be extensively so 
much more limited than the complex mtumon of a love-song by 
Leopardi 

The whole difference, then, is quantitative, and as such is indif- 
ferent to philosophy, scientxa qtialitatmn Certain men have a greater 
aptitude, a more frequent inclination fully to express certain com- 
plex states of the soul These men are know n in ordinary language as 
artists Some very complicated and difficult expressions are not often 
achieved, and these are called works of art The limits of the expres- 
sion-intuitions that are called art, as opposed to those that are vul- 
garly called non art, are empirical and impossible to define If an 
epigram be art, why not a simple word^ If a storj, why not the 
news-jottings of the journalist^ If a landscape, why not a topo- 
graphical sketch- The teacher of philosophy in Mohere's comedy 
Was right “Whenever we speak, we create prose” But there will 
always be scholars like Monsieur Jourdam, astonished at having 
spoken prose for fortv' years without knowing it, who will have diffi- 
culty m persuading themselves that when they call their servant 
John to bring their slippers, have spoken nothing less than 
prose 

We must hold firmly to our identification, because among the 
pnncipal reasons w hich hav c prev ented Aesthetic, the science of arr, 
from revealing the true nature of irt, its real roots in human nature, 
has been its separation from the general spintual life, the having 
made of it a sort of special function or anstocratic club No one is 
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astonished when he learns from physiology that even’’ cell is an 
organism and every organism a cell or synthesis of cells. No one is 
astonished at finding in a lofty mountain the same chemical elements 
that compose a small stone fragment. There is not one physiology 
of small animals and one of large animals; nor is there a special 
chemical theory of stones as distinct from mountains. In the same 
way, there is not a science of lesser intuition as distinct from a sci- 
ence of greater intuition, nor one of ordinaty intuition as distinct 
from artisdc intuition. There is hut one Aesthetic, the science of 
intuitive or expressive knowledge, which is the aesthetic or artistic 
fact. And this Aesthetic is the true analogue of Logic, which in- 
cludes, as facts of the same nature, the formation of the smallest and 
most ordinary concept and the most complicated scientific and 
philosophical system. 

Nor can we admit that the word ge7;mr or artistic genius, as 
distinct from the non-genius of the ordinary man, possesses more 
than a quandcative signification. Great artists are said to reveal us to 
ourselves. But how could this be possible, unless there were idenrity 
of nature between their imagination and ours, and unless the differ- 
ence were only one of quantity? It were better to change poeta 
nascmiT into homo nasciuir poeta: some men are bom great poets, 
some small. The cult of the genius with all its attendant superstitions 
has arisen from this quantitative difference having been taken as a 
difference of quality. It has been forgotten that genius is not some- 
tlung that has fallen from heaven, but humanity itself. The man of 
genius who poses or is represented as remote from humanity finds 
his punishment in becoming or appearing somewhat ridiculous. 
E^mples of this are the genius of the romantic period and the 
superman of our rime. 

But it is well to note here, that those who claim unconsciousness 
as the chief quality of an artistic genius, hurl him from an eminence 
far above humanity to a position far below it. Intuitive or artistic 
genius, like every form of human activity, is always conscious; 
otherwise it would be blind mechanism. The only thing that can be 
wanting to artistic geiuus is the reflective consciousness, the super- 
added consciousness of the historian or critic, wWch is not essential 
to it. 

The relation between matter and form, or between content and 
form, as is generally said, is one of the most disputed questions in 
Aesthetic. Does the a^hetic fact consist of content alone, or of 
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form alone, or of both together? This question has taken on various 
meamngs, which we shall mention, each in its place. But when these 
words ^e taken as signifying what we have above defined, and 
matter is understood as emotionality not aesthetically elaborated, or 
impressions, and form as intellectual activity and expression, then our 
"view cannot be in doubt. We must, that is to say, reject both the 
thesis that makes the aesthetic fact to consist of the content alone 
(that is, the simple impressions), and the thesis which makes it to 
consist of a junction between form and content, that is, of impres- 
sions plus expressions. In the aesthetic fact, expressive activity is not 
added to the fact of the impressions, but these latter are formed and 
elaborated by it. The impressions reappear as it were in expression, 
like water put into a filter, which reappears the same and yet dif- 
ferent on the other side. The aesthetic fact, therefore, is form, and 
nothing but form. 

From this was inferred not that the content is something super- 
fluous (it is, on the contrary, the necessary point of departure for 
the expressive fact); but that there is no passage from the qualities 
of the concent to those of the form. It has someames been thought 
that the content, in order to be aesthetic, that is to say, transformable 
into form, should possess some determined or determinable qualities. 
But were chat so, then form and content, expression and impression, 
would be the same thing. It is true that the content is that which is 
convertible into form, but it has no determinable qualities until 
this transformation takes place. We know nothing about it. It does 
not become aesthetic content before, but only after it has been 
actually transformed. The aesthetic content has also been defined as 
The interesting. That is nor an untrue statement; it is merely void of 
meaning. Interesting to what^ To the expressive activity? Certainly 
the expressive activity would not have raised the content to the 
dignity of form, had it not been interested in it. Being interested is 
precisely the raising of the content to the dignicj' of form. But the 
word "interesting” has also been employed in another and an illegiti- 
mate sense, which we shall explain further on. 

The proposition that art is hnitation of natitre has also several 
meanings. Sometimes truths have been expressed or at least shadow cd 
forth in these xvords, sometimes errors have been promulgated. More 
frequently, no definite thought has been expressed at all. One of 
the scientifically legitimate meanings occurs xvhen "imitation” is 
Understood as representation or intuition of nature, a form of 
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knowledge. And when the phrase is used with this intention, and in 
order to emphasize the spiritual character of the process, another 
proposition becomes legitimate also: namely, that art Is the idealiza- 
tion or idealizing imitation of nature. But if by imitation of nature 
be understood that art gives mechanical reproductions, more or lc« 
perfect duplicates of natural objects, in the presence of which is 
renewed the same tumult of impressions as that caused by natural 
objects, then the proposition is evidently false. The coloured waxen 
effigies that imitate the life, before which we stand astonished in the 
museums where such things arc shown, do not give aesthetic intui- 
tions. Illusion and hallucination have nothing to do with the calm 
domain of artistic intuition. But on the other hand if an artist paint 
the interior of a wax-work museum, or if an actor give a burlesque 
portrait of a man-statue on the stage, we have work of the spirit 
and artistic intuition. Finally, if photography have in it anything 
artistic, it will be to the extent that it transmits the intuition of the 
photographer, his point of view, the pose and grouping which he h.as 
striven to attain. And if photography be not quite an art, that is 
precisely because the clement of nature in it remains more or less 
unconquered and ineradicable. Do we ever, indeed, feel complete 
satisfaction before even the best of photographs? Would not an 
artist vary and touch up much or little, remove or add something 
to all of them? 

The statements repeated so often, that art is not knowledge, that it 
does not tell the truth, that it docs not belong to the world of theory, 
but to the world of feeling, and so forth, arise from the failure to 
realize exactly the theoretic character of simple intuition. This 
simple intuition is quite distinct from intellectual knowledge, as it is 
distinct from perception of the real; and the statements quoted above 
arise from the belief that only intellectual cognition is knowledge. 
We have seen that intuition is knowledge, free from concepts and 
more simple than the so-called perception of the real. Therefore art 
is knowledge, form; it does not belong to the world of feeling or to 
psychic matter. The reason why so many aestheticians have so often 
insisted that art is appearance (Schein)^ is precisely that they have 
felt the necessity of ffistinguisWng it from the more complex fact 
of perception, by maintaining its pure intuitiveness. And if for the 
same reason it has been claimed that art is feelmg the reason is the 
same. For if the concept as content of art, and historical reality as 
such, be excluded from the sphere of art, there remains no other 
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content than reality apprehended m all its ingenuousness and im- 
mediacy in the vital impulse, in its feelmg, that is to say again, pure 
intuition ^ 

The theory of the aesthetic senses has also arisen from the failure 
to establish, or from having lost to view, the character of expression 
as distinct from impression, of form as distinct from matter 

This theory can be reduced to the error just indicated of wishing 
to find a passage from the qualmes of the content to those of the 
form To ask, in fact, what the aesthetic senses are, implies asking 
what sensible impressions are able to enter into aesthetic expres- 
sions, and which must of necessity do so To this we must at once 
reply, that all impressions can enter into aesthetic expressions or 
formations, but that none are bound to do so of necessity Dante 
raised to the dignity of form not only the “s^veet colour of the 
oriental sapphire” (visual impressions), but also tactual or thermic 
impressions, such as the “dense air” and the “fresh rivulets” which 
“parch the more” the tliroat of the thirsty The belief that a picture 
yields only visual impressions is a curious illusion The bloom on a 
cheek, the warmth of a youthful body, the sweetness and freshness 
of a fruit, the edge of a sharp knife, are not these, too, impressions 
obtainable from a picture’ Are they visual’ What would a picture 
mean to an imaginary man, lacking all or many of his senses, ulio 
should m an instant acquire the organ of sight alone’ The picture 
we are looking at and believe we see only with our eyes would seem 
to his eyes to be little more than an artist’s paint smeared palette 

Some who hold firmly to the acstheue character of certain groups 
of impressions (for example, the visual and auditive), and exclude 
others, are nevertheless ready to admit that if Msual and auditive 
impressions enter directly into the aesthetic fact, those of the other 
senses also enter into it, but only as associated But this distinction is 
altogether arbitrary Aesthetic expression is synthesis, m which it is 
impossible to distinguish direct and indirect All impressions arc 
placed by it on a level, in so far as they arc aestheticizcd A man w ho 
absorbs the subject of a picture or poem docs not hav e it before him 
as a senes of impressions, some of which have prerogatives and 
precedence over the others He knows nothing as to what has hap- 
pened prior to hav mg absorbed it, just as, on the other hand, distinc- 
tions made after reflexion have nothing whatever to do with art as 
such 

Tlic theory of the aesthetic senses has also been presented in 
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another way; as an attempt to establish what physiological organs 
are necessary for the aesthetic fact. The physiological organ or ap- 
paratus is nothing but a group of cells, constituted and disposed in a 
particular manner; that is to say, it is a merely physical and natural 
fact or concept. But expression does not know physiological facts. 
Expression has its point of departure in the impressions, and tlie 
physiological path by which these have found their way to the mind 
is to it altogether indifferent. One way or another comes to the same 
thing: it suffices that they should be impressions. 

It is true that the want of given organs, that is, of certain groups 
of cells, prevents the formation of certain impressions (when these 
are not otherNvise obtained through a kind of organic compensation). 
The man bom blind cannot intuit and express light. But the impres- 
sions are not conditioned solely by the organ, but also by the stimuli 
which operate upon the organ. One who has never had the impres- 
sion of the sea will never be able to express it, in the same way as 
one who has never had the impression of the life of high society or 
of the political arena will never express either. This, however, does 
not prove the dependence of the expressive function on the stimulus 
or on the organ. It merely repeats what we know already: expression 
presupposes impression, and particular expressions particular impres- 
sions. For the rest, every impression excludes other impressions dur- 
ing the moment in which it dominates; and so does every expression. 

Another corollary of the conception of expression as activity is 
the indivisibility of the work of art. Every expression is a single 
expression. Activity is a fusion of the impressions in an organic 
whole. A desire to express this has always prompted the affirmation 
that the work of art should have unity, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, unity in variety. Expression is a synthesis of the various, 
or multiple, in the one. 

The fact that we divide a work of art into parts, a poem into 
scenes, episodes, similes, sentences, or a picture into single figures and 
objects, background, foreground, etc., may seem opposed to this 
affirmation. But such division annihilates the work, as dividing the 
organism into heart, brain, nerves, muscles and so on, turns the living 
being into a coj^se. It is true that there exist organisms in which 
division gives rise to other living beings, but in such a case we 
must conclude, maintaining the analogy between the organism and 
the work of art, that in the latter case too there are numerous germs 
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of life each ready^ to grow, in a moment, mto a single complete 
expression 

It may be said that expression sometimes arises from other expres- 
sions There are simple and there are compound expressions One 
must surely admit some difference between the eureka, with which 
Arclumedes expressed all his joy at his discovery, and the expressive 
act (indeed all the five acts) of a regular tragedy — ^Not in the 
least expression always arises directly from impressions He who 
conceives a tragedy puts into a crucible a great quantity, so to say, 
of impressions expressions themselves, concaved on other occasions, 
are fused together with the new in a single mass, in the same way as 
we can cast into a melting furnace formless pieces of bronze and 
choicest statuettes Those choicest statuettes must be melted just lihe 
the pieces of bronze, before there can be a new statue The old ex- 
pressions must descend again to the level of impressions, in order to 
be synthesized m a new single expression 
By elaborating his impressions, man jrees himself from them By 
objectifying them, he removes them from him and makes himself 
their superior The liberating and purifying function of art is an- 
other aspect and another formula of its character as activity Ac- 
Qvrej' IS the dehvefer, /use because ic drives away passivity 
This also explains why it is usual to attribute to artists both the 
maximum of sensibility or passion, and the maximum of insensibility 
or Olympian serenity The cvvo characters arc compaublc, for they 
do not refer to the same object The sensibility or passion relates 
to the rich material xshich the artist absorbs mto his psychic or- 
ganism, the insensibility or serenity to the form with which he 
subdues and dominates the tumult of the sensations and passions 
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THE MONA LISA IN THE 
HISTORY OF TASTE* 


The search for aesthetic standards by means of which any w'ork 
of art can be finally judged would seem to presuppose either that 
every such work is an unchanging entity, or that, regardless of 
whether it changes or not, it should always be judged in the same 
way. Neither of these presupposidons appears tenable to the writer 
of this paper, who hol^, on the contrary, that works of art are not 
the locus of one value, known as "beauty” or something similar, but 
are rather multivalent, that certain of their values are experienced 
by some persons, others by others, and that there is no <r priori 
method — except that of fiat — of determining which of the many 
values are properly "aesthetic.” One objection usually raised against 
this position is that there happen to be some worlcs of art which 
"the judgment of posterity” has always held to be admirable or 
"great,” and that one has only to examine their characteristics to 
discover what the distinguishing marks of great works of art are. 
The Parthenon, the Aeneid, Hamlet and so on, it is maintained, 
have always enjoyed a lugh reputation. They are great by almost 
universal consent; or, if there have been periods when they were not 
highly esteemed, that is because the people of those periods had poor 
taste. 


• From the Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. 1 , No. 2, 1940. 

Reprinted by permission of the author and of the Journal of the History of 
Ideas. 
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It cannot be denied that there are works of art which have almost 
always been greatly admired (For the sake of the argument one may 
neglect those times v, hen they were not discussed at all, having been 
overlooked for some reason or other ) But having admitted that, one 
faces the question whether the name, Hamlet, or the Parthenon, or 
the Aenetd, has always meant the same thing Physically, the words 
or the shapes of stone in which they are embodied have changed 
htrle, though the little is not without some importance, but the 
physical basis of these and other works of art is only a small 
part of them More important is what people have looked for in 
them and either found or not found Thus the Aeneid as a Roman 
epic differs from the Aenetd as an insmiment of magic, and Hatnlet 
as a chivalnc tragedy of revenge differs from Hamlet as a Freudian 
drama It may be argued that the work of art as the artist intended 
It IS the real work of art, and that we should suspend judgment 
until we have recaptured it in its primitive state In most cases such 
a quest is probably futile, for we often have no way of knowing 
what an artist intended, and m any event we can, for the most put, 
only reconstruct what he intended from what we ourselves find 
And that is to no small extent dependent upon our education and 
our original nature Moreover, to recapture through study an 
artist’s intention is different from reacting directly to a work of 
art, and the professor of English Jitcrarure who, having studied 
Elizabethan language and customs and theatrical practice and the 
biography of Shakespeare, reads Hamlet, is not psychologically 
identical with the Elizabethan spectator who went to the theater 
and saw Hatnlet during what might be called its lifetime. Whatever 
else Shakespeare may have been up to, he was certainly not pro- 
ducing plays for professors of Ejighsh to study three hundred years 
after his death We may reasonably conclude that to define the work 
of nit as the work intended by the artist gives us only the slenderest 
clues to appropriate standards for judging it 
The purpose of this paper is to take one of the works of arc 
which have been most admired until recent times, and fo examine 
briefly what criucs or commentators of different periods have said 
about It From what they said wc hope to be able to infer what 
they were looking for We arc nor so much interested m knowing 
why they admired the work of art as in knowing what they saw 
m It It w ill be found that in at least this one case the work of 
arc was identical with itself throughout history’ in name only Wc 
!n\ c chosen as our example Leonardo’s Mona Ltsa 
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The Mona Lisa, it should be recalled, is usually considered to be a 
portrait of the wife of Francesco del Giocondo, painted between 
1503 and 1506, There is no conclusive evidence that it was intended 
as an allegory, though the background docs not put that beyond 
the bounds of possibility.* No mention is made of it in the artist’s 
literary remains, so that we do not know at what the arrist himself 
was aiming. We do, however, know what he thought the proper 
fashion of representing women was, and that will be pointed out 
later. 

Leonardo’s contemporaries apparently did not consider the Mona 
Lisa his most important work. Several accounts of Italian painting, 
written during Leonardo’s life or a little later, fail ev'cn to mention 
it. This is true of ll Libro dt Antonio Billr and of an anonjunous 
work written during the forties of the sixteenth century.^ Paolo 
Giovio, writing after Leonardo’s death, says simply that he painted 
the portrait of Mona Lisa, “wife of Francesco del Giocondo, which 
bought by King Francis I, it is said, for 4000 scudi.^^ In the 
short Vita he mentions the Last Supper and tells the story of Louis 
XII’s desire to cut it out of the wall on which it ^vas painted, and the 
Virgin and Saint Anne, but docs not mention the Mona Lisas There 
is nothing here, except the unusually high price, which is of interest. 
The same may be said of the comment of RafFaelo Borghini, made 
in 1584, that the portrait was such cbe non puo Varte -far davamag- 
■gio.® More to the point is the criticism of Lomazzo, who praises it 
along -with portraits by Raphael and Andrea del Sarto as peculiarly 
adapted to its subject.® 

The most influential of the earlier comments on the Mona Lisa is 
that of Vasari, which established a tradition. This paragraph is the 
best known of the classical statements, and it was apparently the 


1 Everything about this famous picture has been disputed. We have ac- 
cepted the traditional name of the sitter, tut A. Venturi in the Enciclopedia 
Italimta nuintains that she was Costanza d’Avalos and that the misty back- 
ground did have allegorical significance. See his section in the article on 
Leonardo. L. Roger-Mdes, in his L£onard de Vinci ei les Jocondes, 1923, pp. 
68 ff maintains that it is not even a portrait. 

- See de Fabriezy, Arch. Star. /tal_ ser. V, tom. 7. 
s Ibid. ' 

* Sec Tirabosebi, Star, della left, hid., T. VI, p. iv, lib. iii, c. 7, xxrii (Venice 
1813, VI,4-5,p. i6oi). ’ 

® &e II Riposo, Florence, 1584,0, 370!. 

6 G. P. Lomazzo, Trintato delP arte della pitwra, etc., Milan, 1584-85, p. 434. 
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source of most of the anecdotes repeated in later times about the 
picture. It was first published m 1550, some forty-odd years after 
the portrait was painted The pa^ge runs as follows 


do so to perfection m this head, wherein every peculiarity that could 
be depicted by the utmost subtlety of the pencil has been faithfully 
reproduced The eyes have the lustrous brightness and moisture 
which IS seen m life, and around them are those pale, red, and 
slightly hvid circles, also proper to nature, with the lashes, which can 
only be copied as they are with the greatest difficulty, the eyebrows 
also are represented with the closest exactitude, where fuller and 
where more thinly set, with the separate hairs delineated as they issue 
from the slon, every turn being followed, and all the pores exhibited 
in a manner that could not be more natural than it is the nose, with 
Its beautiful and delicately roseate nostrils, might be easily believed 
to be alive, the mouth, admirable in its outline, has the lips uniting the 
rose tints of their colour with that of the face, in the utmost perfec- 
tion, and the carnation of the cheek docs not appear to be painted, 
but truly of flesh and blood he who looks earnestly at the pit of the 
throat cannot but believe that he sees the beatuig of the pulses, and ic 
may be truly said that this work is painted in a manner well calcu- 
lated to make the boldest master tremble, and astonishes all who 
behold It, however well accustomed to the marvels of art Mona 
Lisa was exceedingly beautiful, and while Leonardo was painting her 
portrait, he took ffie precaution of keeping some one consrantb near 
her, to sing or play on instruments, or to jest and otherwasc amuse 
her, to the end that she might continue cheerful, and so that her 
face might not exhibit the melancholy expression often imparted b\ 
painters to the likenesses they take In this portrait of Leonardo’s on 
the contrary there is so pleasing an expression, and a smile so sw ccr, 
that while looking at it one thinls it rather divine than human, and 
It has ever been esteemed a wonderful work, since life itself could 
exhibit no other appearance 


There are two important features in this criticism first, it is 
Leonardo’s skill that is the subject of admiration, rather than^^thc 
effect of the picture upon the observer, or the "self-expression of 


TGiorpio Vasari, Uiet of the Most Evnnent Varners, Sndptors, and 
Architects, tr by Afrs Jonathart Toster, Losidon, 1876 II, p 3841 it is per 
haps worth noting that in the eighteenth centurj Leonardo vxas to be blamed 
In at least one writer for too great fidchn to nature, uncorreaed b> a smd> 
of the antique Sec IDczallicr d ArgcnviUe 1 Abrisf de la 1 le des phis Fameux 
Vetmres, 1743 p 74 
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the artist, or a symbol of something called “the times’ ; second, the 
painter’s sldll is supposed to be directed towards reproducing a 
natural object as faithfully as possible. 

To think of the artist as a craftsman who learns and applies a 
technique is, of course, not unusual in the historj’' of criticism. 
Even the most fervent admirer of Croce would admit that some 
artists are more sldllful technicians than others. But to focus one’s 
appreciation upon this has been by no means a universal practice 
among critics. Forgetting, for the purposes of this paper, the past 
historj^ of such an attitude, as seen, for instance, in the elder Pliny, 
it is not improbable that technical skill became particularly interest- 
ing in the Renaissance, when homo ^aber began experimenting and 
inventing as he had not done since Alexandrian days. 

But one may praise an artist’s skill and yet not believe that it was 
oriented towards a reproduction of “nature.” One may admire the 
exquisite technique of an Odilon Redon, for instance, or a Braque, 
and say nothing whatsoever about the likeness of its result to any- 
thing natural. One may admire the technique of a Byzantine fresco 
in which the “natural” is almost completely recreated and trans- 
formed. The idea that “nature” was of interest and importance in 
her own right belongs to a period in which men seek to observe 
facts and record them, and think that obsen'ation and record are 
good in themselves. Vasari, who was himself a painter, is perhaps 
more sensitive to technical excellence than a critic who has no 
experience in producing works of art. His own paintings are, like 
those of most of his contemporaries, admirably skillful in perspective 
and other triclcs of illusion. It is therefore possible, though not 
probable, that he was simply erecting his own t^qje of skill into a 
standard for all artists. 

It would, however, be sheer pedantry to attempt to prove -w'hat 
everyone knows, namely, that the Renaissance in Italy was marked 
by an almost religious regard for what later became natural science, 
and by a delight in the arts which helped man understand the 
things of nature.® The whole matter has been clearly and succinctly 

®As early as 1493 Bellincioni had written a sonnet on another portrait by 
Leonardo, that of Cecilia Gallerani, the mistress of Ludovico Sforza. The 
sonnet plays upon the rivalry between art and nature and begins, 

Di chi ri aditi? A <dii invidia Natura? 

A 1 vince che ha ritsatto ana tua Stella . , . 
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told by Burckhardt in his The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy, and requires no retelling But it may be said that the Italians 
of tius penod were the first men to rediscover natural beauty, to 
write biographies again, as the Alexandrians did, to describe in 
detail the human face and form, to collect strange ammals and 
even strange people It is m keeping with this taste that the sketch- 
books of Jacopo Bellim, of Leonardo, of Pisanello, and of their 
contemporaries are filled with drawings of animals, flowers, clouds, 
mountains, and other natural things 
But “fidelity to nature” is a notoriously equivocal formula The 
multiple meanings of “nature” and its derivatives have been dis 
criminated by A O Lovejoy and we shall not attempt to expand 
upon his treatment of the subject* But we must notice what the 
phrase meant to Vasari and earlier to Leonardo In the passage 
quoted from the biographer and critic, one observes that the artist 
IS praised for reproducing the likeness of his sitter as Apelles is said 
to have reproduced the likeness of his graphs Just as the birds in the 
classical instance pecked at the painted grapes, so the observer of 
the Mona Lisa believes the original to be before him, with beating 
pulses and living eyes But before the passage is over one finds 
that Leonardo is praised also for painting the woman with a pleasant 
and smiling expression, as she appeared when listening to cheenul 
music or jesting talk, so that “while looking at it one thinks it rather 


divine than human , i_ 1 j 

How much hterary exaggeration is expressed m these last v ords 
and how much they echo a Neoplatonic strain is hard to tell L\cn 
in Leonardo, whose interest m reproducing natural objects led to 
those omazing an.tom.ot.! and botanical and geological dratunp. 
there are Neoplatonic elements If he sa>s, on the one hand, 
dom IS the daughter of experience.” and bacl.s it up ruth 
detailed studies of what he observes, he sajs on the other, 'Nature 
IS full of infinite causes vv Inch were never set forth in evpenenc 
If he says, “O marvellous Nec essity, thou with supreme reason 

. T M Jittfif Ji Bermrdo Uellincioni, ed by Pietro 

(for the whole sonnet, s« I*’ ^ course a literao commonplace and 

I anfan, Bologna. 1878 ) Tlie "^ay be ad/ej, aeemv 

for lliat very reason of pecn bar LannSerses on a po, 

to have disappeared A teonardo da KmeMejS. II )W 

trait of Lucrezu Cnrclli in The N ‘T^anirc as Aesthetic Notm, 

1* See rTaiuttvtmt in Antiquity, pp 447 
Mod Lang tiotes, \UI (i9*7>* PP 4« " 

« Notehoolr I. 8 s and 77, rcspeca»ciy 
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constrainest all effects to be the direct result of tlieir causes, and by 
a supreme and irrevocable law every natural action obeys thee by 
the shortest possible process,” he also says, “Nature being capricious 
and taking pleasure in creating and producing a continuous succes- 
sion of lives and forms. . . Which of these Natures he saw as 
he drew his sketches, there is now no saying. But the probability is 
that most of his contemporaries saw in the sketches after they were 
drawn the capriciously creative and fertile Nature rather than the 
mechanistic and purely geometricak 

For a hundred or more years after Vasari there is little or no 
mention of the Mona Lisa. According to the French historian, 
Lemonnier,’- Leonardo and his Italian confreres who were called 
to France by Francis I “furent traites avec routes sortes d'egards 
et re5urent des appointements en rapport avec leur reputation.” 
There was even circulated the old story that Leonardo died in the 
King's arms, a story now discredited.’® But although more of his 
authentic pictures belonged to the c^o^vn — and now to the French 
Republic — than to any other single collector, most French writings 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and even eighteenth centuries are 
silent about him.’^ He is not mentioned in the letters of Marguerite 
d’AngouIeme,” in the works of Rabelais, Montaigne — not even in 
his Journal de Voyage — nor the Pleiade; the courtiers, who might 
have seen at least the Mona Lisay say nothing that we have been 
able to discover of either the picture or its author; even Louis 
Leroy, whose De la Vicissitude ou variete des choses de runivers 
(’579) lists the painters whose works have raised his times to 
eminence, omits Leonardo’s name. One possible reason for this is 
that the Mona Lisa belonged to the King and therefore not many 
people had the chance to sec it. But the most famous pictures 
and sculptures of the time were made familiar to the interested 


I, 253 and 80 respectively. For a denial of the presence of Neo- 
platonism in Leonardo, see E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 1939, p. 182. 

In Lavisse’b Histoire de France, V, i, 316. 

13 See L. Roger-MUes, op. cit., pp. 15 f. The story, as is well known, dates 
from the time of Vasari. 

11 Though Poussin drew the illustrations for the edition of the Trattato 
which appeared in the middle of the seventeenth century, Leonardo was not 
so ItigWy esteemed as Raphael, for instance, or even some of the lesser 
painters. Cf. A. Fontaine, Les doctrines d’art en France, 1909, p. 3. 

15 The sister of his great French patron, who, according to Roger-Miles, 
op. cit., p. 65, is portrayed in Leonardo’s (?) Afarriage 0/ Saint Catherme. 
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public by engravings, and if Leonardo had captured the imagination 
of Jrenchmen, his worhs would doubtless have been both known 
and spoken, of, as those of Raphael were 
In the middle of the seienteenth century, Leonardo’s name and 
the Mona Lisa emerge once more Pete Dan, who made a catalogue 
of the works of art at Fontainebleau, calls it the pieimer en esttme, 
comine une merveille de la pemtitre " In whose estimation it ranked 
first and why it was considered a marvel are not revealed Felibien, 
somewhat later, continues the Vasari tradition 

This IS one of the most finished of his works It is said that he took 
so much pleasure in working on it that he spent four months on it, 
and that while he was painting this lady there was always someone 
near her who sang or pla) ed some musical instrument, so as to keep 
her joyful and prevent her from assuming that melancholy air which 
comes over one easily when one is inactive and mouonless 
Truly, said Pymandre, if I may give my opinion, the time which he 
put into It was well spent, for I have never seen anything more 
finished or more expressive There is so much grace and so much 
sweetness m the eyes and features of this face, that it appears to be 
alive When one looks at this portrait, one would say it was a real 
woman who cakes pleasure in being seen 
It is true, I replied that Leonardo appears to have taken particular 
care to finish it well And Francis I considered this picture to be one 
of the most finished products of this painter, wished to own it and 
paid four thousand ectis foe n 

The excellence of Leonardo’s artistry is judged in this passage by 
Its “finish” m the representation of a gentle and sweet woman’s 
face The time given to the work, four months, becomes a matter 

18 The portrait could only ha^c been seen by persons admitted to the 
gilt cabinet at Fontainebleau which would have required special penniston 
It was rcmo\ed to Versailles by Louis XIV, probably after 1694 the last 
date on which it appears in the inrentoncs of Fontainebleau (Sec La GranJa 
Encyclopedte, Will p 950) It was not exhibited in the Lous re untfl after 
the Revolution It does not appear to luxe been engraxed until the tunrtccmh 
century For its historx in France sec the caialomc of the Louxre by Georges 
Ufcncstrc and Eugene Richtenberger tr by B It Dausseron p 56 

” Trefor dei Menetlle: de Fontambleau (1641) quoted by Rigollot. Cat 
de I onnre de Leonard de Vma ia 49 PP < 5 * Cassiano del Pozzo in i(Ss5 
saw the painting and commented on its bad condition Sec Muntz, Leonard 
dc Vitjct 1899 p 4*1 . , , , 

18 Andre Fclibien. Entretiens srtr let net et tttr Us oirrazet des plus ex 
ccllensl'etnSTesanaenseirrtodervef,sAt6^t€Ss^i6S^ I 193 f 
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constrainest all effects to be the direct result of their causes, and by 
a supreme and irrevocable law everj^ natural action obeys thee by 
the shortest possible process,” he also says, “Nature being capricious 
and taking pleasure in creating and producing a continuous succes- 
sion of lives and forms. . - Which of these Natures he saw as 
he drew his sketches, there is now no saying. But the probabilit}^ is 
that most of his contemporaries saw in the sketches after they were 
drawn the capriciously creative and fertile Nature rather than the 
mechanistic and purely geometrical. 

For a hundred or more years after Vasari there is little or no 
mention of the Mo 72 a Lisa. According to the French historian, 
Lemonnier,^- Leonardo and his Italian confrhes who were called 
to France by Francis I “furent traites avec toutes sortes d’egards 
et re§urent des appointements en rapport avec leur reputation.” 
There was even circulated the old story that Leonardo died in the 
King’s arms, a story now discredited.*® But although more of his 
authentic pictures belonged to the crown — and now to the French 
Republic — than to any ocher single collector, most French writings 
of the sbeteenth, seventeenth, and even eighteenth centuries are 
silent about him.*^ He is not mentioned in the letters of Marguerite 
d’Angouleme,*® in the works of Rabelais, Montaigne — not even in 
his Journal de Voyage — nor the Pleiade; the courtiers, who might 
have seen at least the Mona LisOj say nothing that we have been 
able to discover of either the picture or its author; even Louis 
Leroy, whose De la Vicissitude ou variete des chases de Vunivers 
(1579) lists the painters whose works have raised his times to 
eminence, omits Leonardo’s name. One possible reason for this is 
that the Mona Lisa belonged to the King and therefore not many 
people had the chance to see it. But the most famous pictures 
and sculptures of the time were made familiar to the interested 


Ibid., I, Z55 and 8o respectively. For a denial of the presence of Neo- 
platonism in Leonardo, see E. Panofsky, Stttdies in Iconology, 1939, p. 182. 

In Lavisse’s Histoire de France, V, i, jt 6 . 

See L. Roger-i\Iil«, op. cit., pp. 15 f. The story, as is well known, dates 
from the time of Vasari- 

Though Poussin drew the illnstrarions for the edition of the Trattato 
which appeared in the middle of the seventeenth century, Leonardo was not 
so highly esteemed as Raphael, for insrance, or even some of the lesser 
painters. Cf. A. Fontaine, Les doctrmes d’art en France, 1909, p. 3. 

i®The sister of his great French patron, who, according to Roger-Milw, 
op. at., p. 65, is portrayed m Leonardo’s (?) Marriage of Saint Catherine. 
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public by engravings, and if Leonardo had captured the imagination 
ot Frenchmen, his works would doubtless have been both known 
and spoken of, as those of Raphael were 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, Leonardo’s name and 
the Mona Ltsa emerge once more Pere Dan, who made a catalogue 
of the worlts of art at Fontainebleau, calls it the premter en esume, 
coimne une merveille de la pemture In whose estimation it ranked 
first and why it was considered a marvel are not revealed Felibien, 
somewhat later, continues the Vasari tradition 


This IS one of the most finished of his works It is said that he took 
so much pleasure in working on it that he spent four months on it, 
and that while he was painting this lady there was always someone 
near her who sang or played some musical instrumenr, so as to keep 
her joyful and prevent her from assuming that melancholy air which 
comes over one easily when one is inactive and motionless 
Truly, said Pymandre, if I may give my opinion, the time which he 
put into It was well spent, for I have never seen anything more 
fimshed or more expressive There is so much grace and so much 
sweetness m the eyes and features of this face, that it appears to be 
alive When one looks at this portrait, one would say it was a real 
woman who takes pleasure in being seen 
If is true, I replied, that Leonardo appears to have taken particular 
care to finish ic well And Francis I considered this picture to be one 
of the most finished products of this painter, ivjsbed to own it, and 
paid four thousand ecus for it 


The excellence of Leonardo’s artistry is judged m this passage by 
Its “finish” m the representation of a gentle and sweet woman’s 
face The time given to the work, four months, becomes a matter 


Tlie portrait could only have been seen by persons adnmrcd to the 
“gilt cabinet” at Fontainebleau which would ha\c required special permission 
It was remoied to Versailles by Louis MV. probabh after i6^ the last 
date on which it appears m the mventones of Fontainebleau (See La Cirandc 
Encyclopedic XVllI n 950) It >vas not cThibited m the Lous re until after 
the Resolution It docs not appear to hate been engrased untif the runerecnc/i 
century For its histon in France, sec the cataloOTC of the Lous re by Ocorges 
Lafcncstrc and Eugene Richteribergcr tr b} B H Dausscron. p 56 

iTTresor des Aleneiltes de Fontambleau (1641). quoted b> Rigolloi. Of 
de roetnre de Leonard de Vnict 1849 PP * 5 * *1 Cassiano del Pozzo in 1615 
saw the painong and commented on its bad condition bee Muntz, Leonard 
de Vinct, 1899 p 4JI , . 

IS Andre Felibien. Entrettens sur les tier et sur let oenr^es des plut ex. 
cellens Pewtres ancient et niodernes, ad ed, 1685-1688 1, 193 f 
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of the greatest interest to subsctjucnt critics, who vary it as they 
will. Vasari had said that Leonardo “loitered” over it for^ four 
years — not months — and then had left it unfinished. Lanzi, pointing 
out the unfinished state of most of Leonardo’s pictures, continues 
by saying that the impression of lack of finish is attributable to the 
artist’s having left certain portions of his pictures less perfectly 
finished than others. This deficiency, he says, cannot be detected 
always by the best judges. “The ponrait, for instance, of Alona 
Lisa Gioconda . . . was minutely examined by Alarictte in the collec- 
tion of the king of France, and was declared to be carried to so high 
a degree of finish chat it was impossible to surpass it.”^® Stendhal passes 
on the story, saying that the artist “never considered it finished.”-® 
Delecluze reduces the time to three years.-^ The story continues to 
our own day, through Houssayc, the American Moses F. Sweetser, 
his contemporary, Airs. Charles W. Heaton, Gabriel Seailles, Alantz, 
Edward McCurdy, E. V. Lucus, and Elbert Hubbard.^® 

Ill 

For some three hundred years no one appears to have seen anything 
mysterious about this painting. It was the portrait of a certain 
merchant’s wife in a cheerful mood, and what was found extraor- 
dinary in it was its fidelity to nature. But a merchant’s wife is 
still a woman, and women began to occupy a curious position in 
many early nineteenth-centurj’’ minds. They had previously been 
cruel, coquettish, vain, deceitful, gentle, fickle, tender, weak, but 
they had rarely been enigmatic. On the contrary, men knew them 

Luigi Lanzi, The History of Paiming in Italy ^ tr. by Thomas Roscoe, 
new ed. rev., 1853. The history was first published in 1789 and was con- 
sidered for many years authontative. It %vas translated and revised by the 
Reverend G. W. D. Evans in 1848. In translation the passage appears, “the 
labor of four years, and, after all, left unfinished.” Mariette was the author 
of the Abecedano de Pierre Jean Mariette, which I have not seen. 

2 “ Hist, de la fernture en Itaiie, 1817, 1 , zzj f, 

21 Leonard de Vinci, 1841, p. ip. 

22 See respectively. Hist, de Leonard de Vinci, pp. 439 ff.; Leonardo da 

Vinci, Boston, 1879, p. 59-, Leonardo da Vinci and Ls 1874, P* 5 * 

Leonard de Vinci, 1892, p. 140; Leonardo da Vinci, 1898, 11 , 158; Leonardo 
da Vinci, 1904, p. Leonardo da Vinci, (926, p. g; Little Journeys to the 
Hotnes of Eminent Artists, <902, X, ii, p. 46. Elbert Hubbard translated the 
sum of 4000 scttdi into eighty thousand dollars. Stendhal had been content with 
forty five thousand francs. 
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only too well But the early nineteenth century introduced a new 
woman into the history o/ ideas — 4r fetfmie fatale 
The fenmie fatale emerged with Romanacism She was all sensa- 
tion and feeling, as against masculine rationality. She captured men 
by her apparent passivity, lying in wait hhe a fascinating serpent for 
the flitting bird who was the male Whether the Romanticists knew 
It or nor, she could trace her ancestry back to the Eve of Philo 
Judaeus The Romantic critics, whether they were engaged in 
interpreting paintings or poetry, treated their works of art as if they 
were hieroglyphs Each had a hidden “meaning” which only the 
imuated could uncover To be one of the initiated, one must have 
a peculiar kind of sensitivity^ an eye that not merely saw the 
perceptual screen of things but penetrated to something called the 
reahty behind it Such metaphors m practice meant that the critic 
was not to record what he saw, but to let his imagination freely 
play about the work of arc and to report what it constructed 
What Vasari was for the pre-ninereenth century critic, Theophilc 
Gautier and Walter Pacer became for their contemporaries and 
successors Both started a craduion — in apparent independence of 
each other — which has not died even to day. Gautier's paragraph 
\\as the earlier published 


Leonardo da Vmci retained the finesse of the Gothic period while 
animating it with a spirit entirely modem The faces of Vmci 
seem to come from the upper spheres to be reflected m a glass or 
rather m a mirror of tarrushed steel, where their image remains 
eternally fixed by a secret similar to that of the daguerreotype We 
have seen these faces before, but not upon this earth in some pre- 
vious existence perhaps, which they recall to us xaguel) How ex- 
plam othei^tise the strange, almost magic charm which the portrait 
of Mona Lisa has for even the hast enthusiasnc natures^ Is it her 
beauty 5 Aiany faces by Raphael and other painters arc more correct 
She IS no longer e>en young, her age must be that lo\cd bj Balzac, 
thirty jeai^, through rhe subtle modelling we divine the beginnings 
of fatigue, and life’s finger has left its imprint on this peachlike check 
Her costume, because of the darkening of the pigments, has become 
almost that of a uidow, a crepe falls with the hair along her face. 


23 Tins js of course, a commonplace but see \Iano Pnz, Tbe Rovumte 
ARoiiy, I93J. ch IV, esp pp 24? « The reader also would do wdl to com 
plctcvv hat follows m our text bv puisuing Mr Bere^ns sueeestjon of the 
influence of Lavatcr and the other physiognomists See his J be StuJy and 
Crmctnn of haUsn Art, 1916, p 24 
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but the expression, wise, deep, velv’cty', full of promise, attracts j ou 
irresistibly and intoxicates you. while the sinuous, serpentine mouth, 
turned up at the comers, in the x'iolet shadows, mocks you -w-ith so 
much gentleness, grace, and superiority, that you feel suddenly intim- 
idated, like a schoolboy before a duchess. The head with its violet 
shadows, seen as through black gauze, arrests one’s dreams as^ one 
leans on the museum railing before her, haunts one’s memoiy like a 
symphonic theme. Beneath the form expressed, one feels a thought 
which is vague, infinite, inexpressible, like a musical idea. One is 
moved, troubled, images already seen pass before one’s eyes, voices 
whose note seems familiar whisper languorous secrets in one’s ears; 
repressed desires, hopes which drive one to despair stir painfully in 
the shadow shot wth sunbeams; and you discover that your melan- 
choly arises from the fact that la Jocondc three hundred years ago 
greeted your avowal of love with this same mocking smile which she 
retains even to-day on her lips.2-* 

Here simple fidelity to nature has completely disappeared; the 
eternal feminine has taken its place. The Mo7ia Lisa is not the 
portrait of a young woman; she has ripened through e.\*perience. She 
recalls past lives, stirs up repressed desires, mocks you with her 
smile. At once a new strain enters into French criticism. 
Whereas the earlier critics had seen sweetness and gentleness, the 
later began to see something more troubling. Even Taine, who was 
scarcely a victim of “the Romantic agony,” found the famous smile 
“doubting, licentious, Epicurean, deliciously tender, ardent, sad,” 
and united it to the smiles of the Saint John, the Saint Anne, -and 
other Vincian smiles.®® Houssaye, one of the co-authors of Gautier’s 
book, who was interested enough in facts to write a Life of 
Leonardo, also is captivated by the new mystery. He feels it his 
doty to bring in her “charm, provocative and ineffable, cruel and 
divine, sybilline and voluptuous.”®* This diabolical charm appears 
also, somewhat intensified, in Charles Blanc and Paul Mantz. 

Before a painting so wonderful and so admired, the time which was 
consumed in painting it is explained either by the fact that the artist 
experienced the fascination which he has so well expressed, and pro- 

Theophile Gautier et al., Les Dieux et les dsini-dieux de la pehitttre, 
11863], p. 24/. The arricle on Leonardo first appeared in 1858. For farther 
information about it, see Spoelberch de Loven|oul, Hist, des veuvres de 
Theophile Gautier, pp. 160, 'i 6 z ff. 

S 5 H. Taine, Voyage en Italic, (ist ed. 1865), 11 , 409. 

28 Arsenc Houssaye, op. ctt., p. 125, 
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ionged as far as possible the sweets of conversation with this charmin? 
woman, or that he had difficulty m expressing the proud serenity and 
restrained provocaaon of this face whose smile, at certain moments, 
seems satamc and still magnetises us by its long and \oluptuous 
glances It seems that after hating earned the modeWmg to the point 
of the most delicate shadmg, to imperceptible accents, and thus 
brought It close to us by palpitating truth, the artist may have 
desired then to withdraw it into the mystery of half-light, to hold it 
remote from our gaze by shrouding it in a gauze and to make it 
appear as a dream amid a wild landscape, against an unbelievable 
background of little mountams, blue, rocky, pointed, cut from ct} stal, 
and like stalactites turned upwards towards the skies 


All that was lacking now was an explanation of the mysterious 
charm of this face The explanaaon must he, according to romantic 
procedure, m the life of the pamter, and it was not hard to find 
reasons for beheving that the original Lisa was the mistress of the 
painter^® Charles Clement cold the extraordinary story m full He 
noticed, he says, that whereas the men’s heads by Leonardo were 
all individualized, those of the women were all identical On a panel 
belonging to the Orleans family was discovered a reclining female 
whose features were chose of La Gioconda In the Fesch Collection 
and m the Hermitage are two half-length nudes with the same face 
The original Lisa tvas the third wife of Giocondo— so that her 
husband must have been much older than she Leonardo was young. 
Witty and handsome when he painted her The portrait at whicJi 
“he worked or pretended to work” for four years never became 
the property of her husband FinaJJ}% it is from the time when he 
painted the Mona Lisa that the other female heads begin to resemble 
hers 

As a matter of cold he: it requires no deep observation of 
Leonardo’s portrait to see how little it resembles the Saint Anne and 
the Same John and the various Madonnas The one common 
character is the smile, but the senes of thir^ or more archaic 
maidens in the Acropolis museum in Athens have an identical smile, 
which the) share with many other archaic statues of both men and 


27 Hiff des pemtres de toutes Us ecoUs EcoU Florentine, 1R79 See p 27 f 
foe the full accounr It is typical of wnrris of this schwil that sa). 

“stalactites turned unw ards rou ards the skies" than staiat^ites 

Micbelanselo, / eonjrdo da Vmet and Raphael, tr l)\ I ouisa Corhan 
(n d ), pp 201 ff. Trench ed iS< 5 i A Poem on the same theme u as produced 
bj M A bollfusand ma> be found in Hou$sa>c, op pp }}S f 
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women. Are we to conclude from this anything except that such 
smiles were the fashion of the rimes? Leonardo s saints and other 
supernatural beings do resemble one another; he gave them a certain 
"ideal” head. But the portraits attributed to him are individualized. 
The face of the Mo 72 a Lisa cannot be said to resemble the face of 
La Belle Ferromhe^ if that portrait be indeed by him. And neither 
of them closely resembles lus saints. 

Pater’s famous passage on our painting is of course better known 
to English readers than Gautier’s, and was perhaps the source of 
most later American and English interpretations of it. Pater suggests 
more than he states, whether from timidity, ignorance, or critical 
principle, but one may vaguely discern through his poetic prose 
that, like Clement, he finds a disconcerting similarity running 
through all the female heads and, like Gautier, a symbol of metem- 
psychosis. The symhoUsm, he maintains, is not “crude,” but the pic- 
ture has "a subdued and graceful mystery.” He believes that the 
“unfathomable smile, always with a touch of something sinister in 
it,” plays over all of Leonardo’s work. “From childhood we see 
this image defining itself on the fabrics of his dreams; and but 
for express historical testimony, we might fancy that this was but 
his ideal lady, embodied and beheld at last.” He suggests a fusion of 
his dream and the real Mona Lisa. And then follows the purple 
passage which has been reprinted even in anthologies of poetry. 
In that face “strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite 
passions” are “deposited cell by cell” upon the flesh. “All the 
thoughts and experiences of the world have been etched and 
moulded there, in that they have of power to refine and make 
expressive the outward form, the animalism of Greece, the lust of 
■Rome, the reverie of the middle age with its spiritual ambition 
and imaginative loves, the rerum of the Pagan world, the sins of the 
Borgias.” Mona Lisa becomes the “fancy of perpetual life,” a rein- 
carnation of Leda, Helen, Srinc Anne.^® 

Few art critics of the nineteenth century, capable of reading 
Pater, resisted his musical style, and we find dozens of imitations 


29 Walter Pater, The Renaissance, ist ed., 1873. The essay itself was first 
pablished in the Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1869, pp. 494 ff. Donald A. Stauffer, 
in an interesring article, Monva Melancholia {Sewanee Review, XL, 89 ff.) 
gives reasons for believing that Pater had never seen the original ’of the 
Mona Lisa and had superimposed DurePs Melancholy 1 upon it in his memory. 
For intimations of an influence of Gautier on Pater through Swinburne, called 
to my attention by Professor Meyer Schapiro, see Louise Rosenblatt, UldSe 
de Part pour Part etc^ 193 1, p. 105. 
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of him in the years that followed the publication of The Remts- 
sance Mrs Charles W Heaton, for instance, saw in the portrait, “a 
sweet but perplexing poem,” and a visible embodiment of “the 
words of the preacher, ‘vamtas vamtatum ’ ” 2 “ Mr Frank Preston 
Stearns, after a passage on the “meamng” of the smile, dwells 
upon the sense of mystery in Leonardo’s character, which is “ex- 
pressed without reservation” in this picture Elbert Hubbard, in 
one of his Lxttle Journeys, brought m the words of the Preacher, 
as well as those of Walter Pater, added Cleopatra to Leda, Helen, 
and Saint Anne, and filled three pages with an eloquent descrip- 
tion of a smile which he called “ineffable Mr George B Rose 
expressed the usual thoughts about the “inscrutability” of the smile, 
“a smile that is only on the lips, while m the eyes there are un- 
sounded depths Vainly we question her, like the Sphinx her riddle 
eludes us still Mr Edward McCurdy, after an analysis of the 
details of the portrait, concludes, “Thus, on the very confines of 
fantasy, and girt about with suggestions of strange lights and fur- 
tive shadows, he has created m this portrait of iMadonna Lisa, third 
Wife of a Florentine official, a myth of the embodiment of which 
men dream as of the eternal enigma of womanhood 


IV 

From Gauuer and Pater, as is clear, runs a tradition which is the 
very opposite of that started by Vasan Whereas the Italian bi- 


Leonardo da Vines and hts Works, 1874 p 5 * Morrhoots had 

’irts AI,d«mm„r of holi-m Art, 1895. P ' 5 ' 

not is vet been published when Mr Steams booh appeared the Irtmte on 
Plunralone pJght hare shown htm that Leonardo was en.tnored more of 
precision and clarity than of mystery ^6-co 

L w^roo'sidered a 

33 The World, Load, ns '’‘"“""a 'km^Ja the "mnninr »( >hr 
%: 7 lZZkwprJ. H^nt ». Apn'-r, ^oh”!,e that 

writers cited— and man> o'hcn n contmuine tfie 

ha?c called the Romantic See his 
SaiJses of the 0 !J Masters of Italy, »»Si, 1 , p 
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ographer and critic chiefly saw in the Mona Lisa a wonderful tech- 
nical feat, the reproduction of a natural object, the French and 
English “aesthetes” saw it as a hieroglyph which required not simply 
contemplation but deciphering. It would appear to liavc become 
second nature to think of a picture — at least of this picture— 
as something of a rebus, a symbol whose meaning could be dis- 
covered only by a critic’s intuition. "That tlus school of writers 
attributed their theory of artistry to the artists whose works inter- 
ested them need surprise no one. Critics arc in the habit of reading 
an artist’s mind. 

This habit became strengthened when the psychology of Sigmund 
Freud achieved popularity. The nineteenth and nventieth centuries 
have been noteworthy, among other things, for a peculiar paradox: 
a combination of great scientific accomplishment with anti-intel- 
lectualism. Early in the former centur>% Schopenhauer began to 
argue that the understanding was created by the will to serve its 
own ends, an argument which he sought to deduce from Kantian 
principles. These ends, however, were not those of Kant’s Practical 
Reason; they were, on the contrary, purely biological; and it was 
easy for Schopenhauer’s successors to identify them with sexual ends. 
An artist, according to Freud, is a man whose sexual frustrations 
are released symbolically in pictures or statues or other works of art. 
Appetites which would never pass the Censor if expressed in their 
true nature, are permitted to appear in disguise. 

As is well known, according to this theory the fundamental ap- 
petite of the human male is his love for his mother, known as the 
Oedipus Complex. Since incest in most Occidental society is not en- 
couraged, the Oedipus Complex can only be released through art, 
and hence a Freudian critic will be likely to see in a picture a sym- 
bol of the artist’s passion for his mother. Here, it will be observed, 
the critic assumes that the artist is not communicating something to 

the observer — he is really concealing something from the observer 

but unconsciously expressing something of himself. When this 
something is revealed, it does not mean that the picture will be liked 
any the more; no standard of aesthetic judgment is implied in the 
psychoanalysis of a work of art. But it is clear that what mainly 
interests a Freudian, in any such work, will be the discovery of the 
unconscious motive. Freud’s interpretation follows. 

It was quite possible that Leonardo was fascinated by the smile 
of Mona Lisa because it had awakened something in him which had 
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slumbered m his soul for a long time, in aU probability an old 
memory 35 This memory was of sufficient importance to stick to 
mm once it had been aroused, he was forced contmually to provide 
It with new expression The assurance of Pater that we can see an 
image like that of Mona Lisa defining itself from Leonardo’s child- 
hood on the fabnc of his dreams, seems worthy of behef and deserves 
to be taken literally 

Vasari mentions as Leonardo’s first artistic endeavors, ‘heads of 
Women who laugh The passage, which is beyond suspicion, as it 
IS not meant to prove anything, reads more precisely as follows ‘He 
formed m his youth some laughing feminine heads out of lime, which 
have been reproduced in plaster, and some heads of children, which 
Were as beautiful as if modeled by the hands of a master ” 

Thus we discover that his practiM of art began with the repre- 
sentation of two kinds of objects which would perforce remind us of 
the two kinds of sexual objects which we have inferred from the 
analysis of his vulture phantasy If the beautiful childrens heads 
were reproductions of his own childish person, then the laughing 
women were nothing else but reproductions of Carerina, his mother, 
and we are beginning to have an inkling of the possibility that his 
mother possessed that mysterious smfle which he lost, and which 
fascmated him so much when he found it agam m the Florenone 
lady 30 

Not only is Freud able to construct a part of the hidden life 
of Leonardo from the Afona Ltsa, he is also able to build up the life 
of the artist’s mother Since she was not married to Piero da Vinci, 
she was forced to “compensate herself for not having a husband ’’ 

In the manner of all ungratificd mothers she thus took her little 
son m place of her husband, and robbed him of a part of his Mnlitj 
by the too early maturing of his eroticism \\^en in the prime 
of his life Leonardo re-encountered that blissful and ecstatic smile as 
it had once encircled his mother’s mouth in caressing he had long 
been under the ban of an inhibition forbidding him eser again to 
desire such tenderness from womens lips But as he had become a 
painter he endeavored to reproduce this smile with his brush and 
burnish all his pictures with ir, whether he executed them himself or 
whether thej were done bj his pupils under his directions, as in Leda, 
John, and Bacchus*^ 

35 According to Vasan the smile bad to be artificially produced and pre 

sened _ i. _ 

3 * Sgmund Freud Leoturdo da Vtnet, 1916 pp n There 11 no objcctire 
t \ idence that Catenna rcscmbletl Lisa, m smife or otherwise 
*1 Ibti^ P 9 * ^ 
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The way was now open for further embroidering on tins psycho- 
logical background, and critics were not slow to follow it. Pictures 
became clues to the subconscious labyrinths of an artist’s mind. Re- 
gardless of the fact that this particular picture seemed to have been 
painted as a portrait, which might lead one to suppose that its ap- 
pearance was to a large extent determined by the attributes of 
the woman who sat for it, its main interest was now held to lie 
in what it could tell us about the man who made it. This shift in 
critical attention was the kind of reversal of opinion best illustrated 
in the Hegelian dialectic. Whereas in Vasari the picture was con- 
sidered with reference to its closeness to the objective world of 
nature, in Freud it is considered as a disclosure of the most 
intimately subjective world, the so-called Unconscious. But since 
the world which it reveals can be known only by means of a 
theory which is applied to the particular object, rather than one 
which has been deduced from it, the critic has only to make up his 
mind what was in the artist’s Unconscious and then discover it 
spread out before him in the picture. 

One finds a still more remarkable example of this in the volume 
written on our artist by Rachel Annand Taylor, Leonardo the 
Florentine. For her the Mona Lisa is a phase in Leonardo’s 
transition from concealment to avowal of his homosexuality. It is 
she says,^® “as if he were afraid to see his Narcissus except in a 
disguise." Presumably when he painted his Saint John, he was no 
longer ashamed to see his Narcissus- But even if he were not, it is 
hardly likely that he painted the picture in order to inform the 
world that he had conquered his shame. This becomes doubly true 
if one accepts the Freudian theory that art is always a sym- 
bolical rather than a literal satisfaction of repressions. 

Happily, we are not engaged in an examination of Freudianism. 
Our purpose is simply to indicate how it reoriented aesthetic com- 
ment on this picture in the twentieth century. A writer now feels 
it possible to assume that a painter is painting for himself rather 
than for an observer, and that, if an observer should present himself 
before a picture, he should find in it what the artist himself con- 
cealed in it. But since only initiated Freudians know what is con- 
cealed in pictures, the uninitiated observer fails to see what the pic- 
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ture really is, or “means” He is m the position of a European 
Ignorant of Chinese looking at Chinese characters and thinking they 
are merely patterns 

If the Mona Lisa at the present time is considered old-fashioned, 
that IS probably to be attributed more to the writings of the Gautier- 
Pater school than to those of the psycho-analysts Leonardo himself 
IS far from old fashioned, but it is now the scientific and philo 
sophical Leonardo rather than the artistic This paper is not concerned 
with the decline of interest in the paintmg, but we may be permitted 
to suggest that M Paul Valery is probably right in saying that the 
association of “mystery” with the picture has had more influence 
than any other one thing in disgusting people with it 
The tendency in the criticism of painting from about 1910 to 
the beginning of sur-realism has been technical It has consisted 
largely m studies of form, color, drawing Only since Marxian crit- 
lasm became fashionable has there been much attention paid to 
subject-matter But m such cnticism little is said of adequacy of 
representation — fideh^ to “nature”, the cnuc is concerned only 
with the “social significance” of the work of art Hence to such 
critics, the Mona Ltsa would have no great interest, unless, per- 
haps, as an illustrauon of the rise of the middle class, for the ladv 
so carefully portrayed was probably a bourgeoise 
It may not be inappropriate to terminate with a celebrated passage 
from the artist’s note-books about the portraiture of women 
“Women,” Leonardo says, “should be represented m modest atti- 
tudes With legs close together, arms folded, and their heads low and 
bending sideways The head of La Gioconda is not bending side- 
ways, but otherwise the precept appears to be earned out m the 
painting Add to it the memorandum on the importance of painting 
faces m a nebulous light, and you begin to have a clue to his method 

30 See his Leonardo da V$nci, tptp, p 58 For other hostile criticisms of 
tins celebrated picture, see Ccrcnson s Toe Study and Crjticiwi of liahan Art, 
pp jf.A C Barnes The Art tn Patnung, o 368,? Dcarmer, “Leonirdo 
da Vinci a Criticism,’ Contet/iporary Unievt, Vol ijj (19*9). P *'7 The 
Italian Futurists m their campaign to liberate Itdian art from the mus^m- 
pieces, quire naturalh atracJiCo ir A good example mi> be found in Sofncis 
Giomal^ di Bordo, 19‘S. P >47 fn tram— Vedo scritto su un muro a grandi 
Icrtcrc blanche su fondo blu ciocos'o* aoiva fuRCArnA rtAiJASA L piu giu 
la faccia mclensa di Monna Lua Fmalmentc Ecco chc si comincia anche da 
noi a far della buona cntica anistica ” 

<0 The Notebooks of Leonardo da ViM, p 540 
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of portraiture. This vAW throw no light on what is “expressed” by 
the picture, nor is that, fortunately, our affair. We lotow that Leo- 
nardo was attracted by chiaroscuro and busy with the means of 
utilizing it. We may fittingly leave to psychiatrists the problem why 
such things interested him. 

Our purpose in this paper has been merely to show how a given 
work of art may in different periods have essentially different 
content — and therefore be admired for different, if not for con- 
tradictory, reasons. If this instance is typical, it would appear that 
works of art which “withstand the test of time” change their natures 
as the rimes change. The work of art becomes thus the locus of a 
new set of values determined by the preconceptions or the pre- 
dominant interest of the new critic or observer. 



Stephen C. Pepper 


A REPLY OF EXTREME 
RELATIVISMS IN CRITICISM* 


Earlier m this book we met an objection to our mode of describing 
a work of arc to the effect that value judgments were neither true 
nor false We pointed out that this objection was based on an 
arbitrary identification of value judgments with commands and 
Wishes, and that it failed to take account of certain factual relation- 
ships constituting the work of art which are as open to description 
and to verifiable judgment as any other rather complex factual 
relationships The vehicle, the perceptions somulaced by the \ chicle, 
the funding process, and the selective systems determining the field 
of relevant traits as a dispositional property of the vehicle, arc all 
matters of fact open to description by a discriminating observer 
By a trick of definition — by defining the aesthetic judgment as a 
kmcf of command’ rather than a kincf of ficnraf stacemenr — the 
emotive-judgment school evades this group of facts The facts, of 
course, remain in spite of the evasne definition And that is why I 
beJiete the tenets of this school will not pro>e formidable m the 
long run Facts ha\e a way of speaking for themselves 
But there is anotlicr objccaon by another school of acsthcticians 
which needs to be taken much more scnously, because this one 
refers to the facts Tins is the objection of the so-called rclativ ists. 


• From Stephen C Pepper. TLe if'ork of Art, ch $ (Bloomington In- 
diana Univcrsitj Press, 19;/! Rcpnnted by pertwssioji of the publisher 
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who declare that there is no determinate judgment regarding the 
nature and value of a work of arc valid for all men or for all cul- 
tures. The nature and worth of a work of art alter from culture to 
culture, from man to man, posably even from momentary percep- 
tion to momentary perception. The relativists of this school do not 
deny that judgments about the character and value of a work of art 
may be true. But they are true in some highly-restricted or variable 
sense. 

The initial difficulty with the relativists is to find out just what 
they mean. One relativist differs from another in the mode of his 
insistence on relativity. Of course, even the view developed in this 
book requires some relativity. The judgment of an object of criti- 
cism is relative to the existence of a vehicle and the responses of a 
normal discriminating spectator. In the nature of the factual rela- 
tionship described these could probably only occur in human 
society. Our view is thus relative to man. But our view does entail 
the possibility that a true judgment of the character and value of 
an object of criticism can be made which would be true irrespective 
of the perceptual limitations of particular spectators, and irrespec- 
tive of the failure of the object to conform to the particular cultural 
pattern of the critic. It is such extreme relativists as seem to deny 
even this much objectivity of aesthetic judgment who require 
serious attention before we take leave of the subject before us. Per- 
haps there is no better way of summarizing emphatically the posi- 
tion taken in these essays than by contrasting it with the position of 
the more restrictive relativists. 

Let us take, then, the view of some prominent relativist in the 
aesthetic field and examine his arguments and his evidence for them. 
I can think of no better man for this purpose than George Boas. His 
brilliant book with the ironic title Wingless Pegasns offers an 
authoritative exposition of a rather extreme form of relativism. Its 
terminal essay, “The Mona Lisa in the History of Taste,” which 
first appeared some years earlier, has become a sort of classic for 
aesthetic relativism. I shall restrict my attention mainly to this essay. 
For here the issue between my position and his can be squarely faced 
in the treatment of a specific well-known work of art. 

He begins his essay with this challenging statement: “The search 
for aesthetic standards by means of which any work of art can be 
finally judged would seem to presuppose either that every such 
work IS an unchanging entity, or that, regardless of whether it 
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changes or not, it should always be judged in the same way Neither 
of these presuppositions appears tenable to the wnter of this paper, 
who holds, on the contrary, that works of art are not the locus of 
one value known as ‘beauty’ or something similar, but are rather 
multivalent, that certain of their values are experienced by some per- 
sons, others by others, and that there is no a pnori method— except 
that of fiat— of determimng which of the many values are properly 
‘aesthetic ’ ” 


To see more specifically what Boas means by “multivalcnce” we 
may look at an earlier passage in the book from a section headed 
“Multivalence” “Not only may a thing or process have both in- 
strumental and terminal value, but it may at the same time have 
several kinds of each Eating is both useful for preserving life and 
also a pleasant pastime The meal which one eats is a means of a 
cook’s earning his living, or a host’s entertaining his friends, of his 
friends meeting together for conversation, of a series of voluptuous 
tastes, sights, and smells, and so on A book, let us say Ficlnvtck 
Papers, may be useful to a reader who wants to know something 
about manners and customs in early nineteenth century England, 
who wants to pass an examination m English literature, who has a 
lecture to give on English humor, it may also and at the same time 
be very amusing just to read, as indeed it is, and be read for no 
purpose ulterior to the amusement which is in it Writing it may 
have been a pleasant occupation for Dickens, and at the same time 
an economic necessit}’^ In fact, the inherence of a ^ 

values m anything would be obvious if theorisB had 
that one must fotget most of them But if one does not arhimnlj 
excise certain of the values as irreletant, one is forced » ''’“on- 
cltision that anything may and usually does satisfj 

This second quotation males it clear that the multnalcnce Bo^ 
ha7i„ mmd apples mainly to what we have been ^ng t ^el.ml 
of the wot/o? att No 

the physical vehicle of a '''“A f ^ 

used, for a great vatiet) o ^ j p„ 

beginning A copy of '’'f , weapon of attach if 
weight, a source of fue in J J^^^reclLl) distinguisli- 

arT/orc'<;S.rX f- a copy of 

- 'O'"' 1”"“ 
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to distinguish terminal from instrumental values. He does not ^vc 
the impression of regarding this distinction as arbitrary, or a priori, 
or a matter of mere fiat. It appears to be a distinction forced upon 
a careful observer by the facts. And when an object formerly 
valued as an instrument comes to be valued as an end, this is ap- 
parently for Boas a notable occurrence. He even slips (if it is a 
slip) into calling the terminal value “beauty.” “But the most im- 
pressive evidence of the emergence of terminal from obsolete in- 
strumental values,” he writes, “is found in museums, such as that 
founded in Dearborn by the late Henry Ford, in which people 
simply look at all Idnds of instruments, carriages, sleighs, furniture, 
lamps, which were alt made for use, not primarily for beauty- Their 
beauty has arisen front the obsolescence of their utility’’^ (italics 
nune). There seems to be nothing arbitrary or a priori in the ob- 
servation of this distinction, nor in the exclusion of utility value 
from the value given these objects by visitors to the museum in 
Dearborn. Nor does there seem to be anything illegitimately arbi- 
trary for Boas, according to this passage, in naming this value 
“beauty” any more than in naming it “terminal,” which Boas never 
gives any intimation of considering arbitrary. And let me interpolate 
here incidentally that one of the common conceptions of aesthetic 
value, or beauty, consists precisely in its identification with what Boas 
is here naming “terminal value.” 

If one appreciates the significance of this point — that the dis- 
tinction between instrumental and terminal values is not a matter of 
arbitrary fiat but an observation of an empirical difference of fact, 
and that the naming of the terminal value with the symbol 
“terminal” or even with the symbol “beauty” is not arbitrary in 
any sense other than the selection of a name for a class of dis- 
tinguishable responses — then one can easily see that any other em- 
pirical distinctions observed among values will not be arbitrary 
either. That is, the naming itself is significant evidence that Boas 
makes an objective distinction here between two kinds of value. 
Boas himself mentions the possibility of a number of kinds of 
terminal values also. If a writer elects to name one of these species 
of terminal value, rather than the whole genus, “beauty,” that would 
be his privilege and would not be arbitrary in any empirically 
illegitimate sense, either. The only requirement is that the writer 
recognize the observable relations between the species of value 
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he IS attending to at the moment and other species And the same 
with any other empirical distinction found among values 
What, then, would be illegitimately arbitrary for an empirical 
wnter in aesthetics^ It would have to be something, I suppose, 
that had the effect of distorting the evidence An appeal to a 
prion certainty or self-evidence for some defimtion of beauty, I 
would agree with Boas, would be an instance of this, or a dicta- 
tonal insistence by personal fiat for a definition of beauty for which 
no justifiable evidence is offered I would also agree with Boas that a 
good many aestheticians in the past have been guilty of these forms 
of arbitrariness But what is there of an a prion nature or of irra 
tional fiat in the descnption of observable distinctions among values 
and the concentration of interest upon some one distinguishable 
species of value that can suitably in conformity with usage be called 
aesthetic^ Nothing, of course So what leads Boas into this false 
dilemma of positing either no disonguishable aestheac value and 
only an indiscriminate multivalence, or else arbitrary fiat and the 


a priori^ 

The annver is his failure to cariy out first an empirical study of 
the complex nature of a work of art In common with most ^^^ltere 
on aesthetics he accepts the work of art vaguely as some single 
object of reference He does not clearly distinguish beween the 
physical vehicle, the perceptions samulated by it, and the object 
of criDcism as a disposiuonal property of it The first is obviouslv 
multivalent like aU physical objects m that it is capable of many 
uses The second, any one paracular perception of \ chide, is 
usually univalent Any particular perception is usually m response 
to some particular use or mode of en,o>mcnt of a physical ob, 

The third IS univalent m the sense that it is 

sort of selective system which is commonly called hcnc^l^ 
for mstance, as thi max.mmng of consummatoiy 
mode of selccoon is emp.ncally observable os s,c h “ 

no more arb.trary than any other namral seleem ^ ^ 
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of the selective system determining the structure and worth of an 
object of criticism is not as easy to work out as that determining the 
flow of water in a valley. And a candid observer must concede 
that there is a lot yet to be teamed about the process. There arc 
several alternative tiieories stressing different factors in the process- 
one stressing satisfactions, another organicity, another stabilit}% and 
another vividness. These are different theories about the selective 
process interpreting the evidence now available in different ways. 

It would appear from a number of Boas’ remarks in Wingless 
Vegasiis that he confuses these alternative hypotheses about the 
selective process and the resulting nature of the object of criticism 
with the multivalence of the physical object serving as the vehicle 
of the work of art. The various instrumental and terminal values 
which may be attached to the physical vehicle of a work of art are, 
of course, taken as observed facts, not as a variety of descriptive 
theories about a fact. But the alternative hypotheses about the 
selective process generating the object of criticism arc precisely this 
sort of thing — a variety of descriptive tiieories about a fact. It might 
be true that there are a number of selective processes generating a 
corresponding number of distinct objects of criticism. But it would 
still be important to distinguish among a number of different values 
as facts and a number of different theories about some one of these 
values. I incline to believe, however, until more conclusive evidence 
appears to cause me to change my mind, that there is only one 
ultimate process of selection of relevant traits for a work of art and 
that this process generates usually only one object of criticism for 
a given aesthetic vehicle. 

Now, let us return to the essay on the Mona Lisa. We have so 
far found that Boas’ opening statement expressing his extreme 
relativistic view of the multivalence of a work of art is initially 
plausible only because of its ambiguities and vagueness. In the light 
of our previous analysis, we can see that he confuses the physical 
vehicle with the object of criticism, ascribing a multivalence which, 
with qualifications, does truly apply to the vehicle, also to the ob- 
ject of criticism, to wluch it does not similarly apply. The physical 
vehicle can have all kinds of values, instrumental, sentimental, moral, 
and^ cognitional, as well as those ordinarily called aesthetic, and still 
be in its physical properties entirely neutral to them all! Bur the 
object of criticism by its very mode of generation is primarily an 
object of what is ordinarily called aesthetic worth; and, if any 
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other sorts of value attach to it also, these are purely 
incidental 

And in Boas’ opening statement of the Mona Lisa essay there is 
also implicit another confusion that becomes explicit in other parts 
of his book — the confusion between a variety of values that can in 
fact be attached to a single object and a variety of hypotheses that 
can be offered as descriptions of a single value process 

Let us hold these confusions in mind and proceed with the argu- 
ment of his Mona Lisa essay After the statement quoted earlier to 
the effect that “works of art are not the locus of one value, known 
as ‘beauty’ or something similar, but are rather multivalent,” he 
calls attention to two objections often raised against his type of 
theory The first is the argument from the classics that “ there 
happen to be some works of art which ‘the judgment of posterity 
has always held to be admirable or ‘great,’ and that one has only 
to examine their characcensacs to discover what the distinguishing 
marks of great works of art are ” The second is the argument that 
" the work of art as the artist mtcnded it is the real work of 

art . ” Boas briefly states the difficulties m finding an artists in- 
tentions and the consequent fact that the work of art ‘ 
us only the slenderest clues to appropriate standards for judging ir 
He then drops the second argument as not wonhy of more attention 
(to which I would on the whole agree), and proceeds to the body 
of his essay which is a scholarly effort to demolish the ev^cnces 
for the first argument In fact. Boas goes further than that He not 
only undertakes to demolish the classic but evidently a so 
demolish the object of criticism which would unquwtionably c 
“the locus of one value, kmown as ‘beauty’ or something similar, 
for he emphatically asserts that ‘Vorks of art arc not the locus 
one value ” etc Our v\o views, consequent!) , clash head on 
this point So let us follow the steps of this argument 

It IS an argument from the evidences of mens reports on their 
judgments of the Mona Lisa from the time 
Leonardo betr^een .503 and .506 to the present day " “ 
ment from the discrepances of these reports m comparison 

'’"‘Thrpuroosc of this paper,” writes Boas, "is to take one of the 
works of art which ime been most admired j, 

to examine bncflv w hat critics or ^mmenctots of different pen d 
hate said about it Trom what they said we hope to be able 
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infer what they were looldng for. Wc are not so much interested 
in knowing why they admired the work of art as In knowing 
what they saw in it. It will be found that in at least this one case the 
work of art was identical with itself throughout history in name 
only.” 

Parenthetically, Boas seems to have overstepped his main thesis 
of multivalence here, possibly to gain dramatic effect by exaggerating 
the paradox. He says he intends to leave us only with the mvje of 
the Mona Lisa. Even the physical vehicle is to lose its identity. You 
will find that Pickvitck Papers was earlier allowed to be “an eco- 
nomic necessity” and “a valuable source of income,” presumably the 
printed book that was, and is, bought and sold, not only the name. 
I am quite sure Boas does not intend to abolish the physical identity 
of the vehicle. As he says in one place, “But in general the physical 
appearance of works of art is fairly stable,” which here allows for 
even a good deal of sensuous identity— -the colors, for instance. But 
there is no question that Boas is demolishing the identity of the ob- 
ject of criticism, and anything similar — that is, trying to. 

There appears to be litde but the barest factual comment on the 
Mona Lisa till Vasari’s enthusiastic report in 1550, forty years after 
it was painted. Boas points out that Leonardo’s contemporaries would 
not have regarded it as his most important work. But Vasari praises 
it highly for the technical skill it shows and for its faithfulness to 
life, its realism. Here is the passage from Vasari quoted by Boas: 

Whoever shall desire to see how far art can imitate nature, may do 
so to perfection m this head, wherein every peculiarity that could be 
depicted by the utmost subdety of the pencil has been faithfully re- 
produced. The eyes have the lustrous brightness and moisture which 
is seen in life, and around them are those pale, red, and slighdy livid 
circles, also proper to nature, with the lashes, which can only be 
copied as they are with the greatest difficuly; the eyebrows also are 
represented with the closest exactitude, where fuller 'and where more 
thinly set, with the separate hairs delineated as they issue from die 
skin, every turn being followed, and all the pores exhibited in a 
manner that could not be more natural than it is: the nose, with its 
beautiful and delicately roseate nostrils, might be easily believed to be 
alive; the mouth, admirable in its outline, has the lips uniting the rose- 
dnts of their colour with that of die face, in the utmost perfection, 
and the carnation of the cheek does not appear to be painted, but 
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truly of flesh and blood he who looks earnestly at the pit of the 
throat cannot but beheve that he sees the beating of the pulses, and 
It may be truly said that this work is painted in a manner well 
calculated to make the boldest master tremble, and astonishes all who 
behold It, however well accustomed to the marvels of art. Mona 
Lisa was exceedingly beautiful, and while Leonardo was painting her 
portrait, he took the precaution of keeping some one constantly near 
her, to sing or play on instruments, or to jest and otherwise amuse 
her, to the end that she might continue cheerful, and so that her face 
might not exhibit the melancholy expression often imparted by 
painters to the likenesses they take In this portrait of Leonardo’s on 
the contrary there is so pleasing an expression, and a smile so sweet, 
that while lookmg at it one thinks it rather divme than human, and 
It has ever been esteemed a wonderful work, since life itself could 
exhibit no other appearance 


Then Boas notes that for a hundred years there is little or no 
lention of the Mona Ltsa. The picture was to be sure, in the French 
mg’s collection, but, whatever the reason, there is no critical refer- 
ice to It In the middle of the seventeenth century it is mentioned 
Y P^e Dan in a catalogue of the works of art at F ontamebleau as 
aremier en estime, comme une mervcille de la peinmre ’ 

Just a httle later comes the following comment by Andre F^libien 
quoted by Boas), stiU praising the tcchmque and commenung on 
le sweetness of the lady represented 


This .s one of the most finished of het works It « ssid thet he took 
so much pleasure in working on it that he spent four months on i^ 
and that whde he was paintmg this lady there was always someone 
near her who sang or played some musical instrument so as to keep 
her joyful and prevent her from assuming that melancholy air which 
comes over one easily when one is macuvc an motion ^ j^ 
Truly, said Pymandre, if I may give my opmion. the time which 
he out mto It was weU spent, for I hate neter seen anything more 
_ F Thpre IS SO much pracc and so much 

finished or more face, that it appears to be 

sweemess m the ejes and tcatu . 

dive When one looks at this portrait, one would saj it was a real 

woman P'^lennSap^ats to hate taken patticnlar 

'' “ n wen And Francis I co^mdercd thn p.cmre to be one 

r/^hr mtSd propers of rhis painter, wished to owm it, and 
said four thousand ecus for it. 
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Then there appears to be no noteworthy cridcism of the picture 
until the romantics of the nineteenth century, who bring in a new 
element. . . Gautier and Pater ...” writes Boas, both started 
a tradition — in apparent independence of each other — which has not 
died even today.” Pater’s passage is so well known that Boas only 
lifts out 3 sentence or two, but here is Gautier’s description as quoted 
by Boas: 

Leonardo da Vinci retained the finesse of the Gothic period while 
animating it with a spirit entirely modem. . . . The faces of Vinci 
seem to come from the upper spheres to be reflected in a glass or 
rather in a mirror of tarnished steel, where their image remains 
eternally fixed by a secret similar to that of the daguerreotype. We 
have seen these faces before, but not upon this earth: in some pre- 
vious existence perhaps, which they recall to us vaguely. How explain 
otherwise the strange, almost ma^c charm which the portrait of 
Mona Lisa has for even the least enthusiastic natures? It is her beauty? 
Many faces by Raphael and odier pauiters are more correct She is 
no longer even young; her age muse be that loved by Balzac, thirty 
years; through the subtle modelling we divine the beginnings of 
fatigue, and life’s Anger has left its imprint on this peachlike cheek. 
Her costume, because of the darkening of the pigments, has become 
almost that of a widow; a crepe veil falls with the hair along her face; 
but die expression, wise, deep, velvety, full of promise, attracts you 
irresistibly and intoxicates you, while the sinuous, serpentine mouth, 
turned up at the comers, in the violet shadows, mocks you with so 
much gentleness, grace, and superiority, that you feel suddenly in- 
timidated, like a schoolboy before a duchess. The head with its violet 
shadows, seen as through black gauze, arrests one’s dreams as one 
leans on the museum railing before her, haunts one’s memory like a 
symphonic theme. Beneath the form expressed, one feels a thought 
which is vague, infinite, inexpressible, like a musical idea. One is 
moved, troubled, images already seen pass before one’s eyes, voices 
whose note seems familiar whisper languorous secrets in one’s ears; 
repressed desires, hopes which drive one to despair stir painfully in 
the shadow shot with sunbeams; and you discover that your 
melancholy arises from the fact that la Joconde three hundred years 
ago greeted your avowal of love unth this same mocking smile 
which she retains even to-day on her lips. 

Nothing said here about Leonardo’s skill or fidelity to nature but 
much about a mysterious charm in the sitter and something deeply 
emotional if not sinister in her smile. Many other writers of this 
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period discover these characteristics in the Mona Lisa or follow the 
leadership of those who first did It is also noticed that the same 
smile is to be found m many other figure paintings of Leonardo, 
and many writers think they see a resemblance in the faces Boas 
fails to see a resemblance in the faces but admits the similarity of the 
smiles, belittling the observation, however, as no more sigmficant 
of emotional depth than the identity of the smiles of the archaic 
maidens m the Acropolis Museum in Athens “Are we to conclude 
from this,” he suggests, “anything except that such smiles were the 
fashion of the times^ ’ 

The next accretion of interpretations of the Mona Ltsa in Boas’ 
account comes in the twentieth century with the Freudians, begin- 
ning with Freud himself in his study of Leonardo da Vinci Freud’s 
interest was, of course, not primarily aestheac but climcal or, rather, 
in the nature of an analysis of a personality structure His conclusions 
are necessarily inferential on the evidence of what is loiown of 
Leonardo’s life and what has come down to us of his writings and 
paintings This evidence is reviewed by Freud in the light of his psy- 
choanalytical experience to reach certain conclusions about Leo- 
nardo’s character and the drives motivating his production Since 
some of the conclusions have to do xvith the artists emotiom em- 
bodied in his works, Freud’s statements have a bearing on the aes- 


thetic character of Leonardo’s works 
And this leads to the aesthetic pertinence of Freud’s comments on 
Mona Lisa’s smile, which he regarded as probably a highly charged 
emotional symbol for Leonardo The emotional charge on this dc- 
tail-hlte an emotionally-charged gesture in a heated discnssion- 
would be caught by a sensitive observer as a very sigmfiant clement 
in the appreciation of the work of art The obsc^cr would not neees 
sanly know ■why it was so heavdj charged wjth emotion but jnid 
feel tte It was and that it was relevant to the “PP'^— 
work This would explain the fasanation Gautier and Pater and all 
the otheremotionall^cnsime wntem of the nineteenth century 
found .rthe smile, a Jd the fact that *e smile ^^rnor- 

the Mona L,sa rarely go unn.ent.oned m any comment on por 

trmt even interpretation added 

to *at of the romantics,’ and cue to be dnungunlied from that of the 
to tnat ot t interested in realism and technical finish 

“Boa's‘i™n“notes Aat lately the .ntetest in the Mona L,sa seems to 
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have declined, paaly in reaction perhaps to the emotional interpre- 
tations of it offered by the nineteenth-cenmry romantics, but mostly 
because the fashionable criticism of an in the recent decades is cither 
Marxian or nonrepresentational, and the Mona Lisa does not at- 
tract exceptional attention on either of these scores. 

Boas terminates lus recording of the four and a half centuries of 
commentary on the Mona Lisa with a sentence from Leonardo’s 
notebooks. “Women,” Leonardo says, “should be represented in 
modest attitudes with legs close together, arms folded, and their heads 
low and bending sideways.” Thus Boas makes a whole circle back to 
the beginning. And I suppose his insinuation is that Leonardo was a 
plain, sensible, red-blooded fellow who looked facts in the face with 
no funny business and, when he was asked to paint a portrait of a 
merchant’s wife, he painted it with proper care and accepted the 
proper fee. If you want the artist’s intention, here it is; and all the rest, 
from Vasari to Pater and Freud, is froth and has nothing to do with 
the picture, though it is informative of the temper of the times when 
Vasari, Pater, Freud, and the others wrote. 

And yet you remember that in the opening section of this essay 
Boas stated that “to define the work of art as the work intended by 
the artist gives us only the slenderest clues to appropriate standards 
for judging it.” 

The concluding paragraph of Boas’ paper runs as follows: “Our 
purpose in this paper has been merely to show how a given work of 
art may in different periods have essentially different content — and 
therefore be admired for different, if not for contradictory, reasons. 
If this instance is typical, it would appear that works of art which 
“withstand the test of time” change their natures as the times 
change. The work of art becomes ^us the locus of a new set of 
values determined by the preconceptions or the predominant interest 
of the new critic or observer.” 

If this conclusion is taken literally — and I don’t see how else we 
•can take it, though I also don’t see how Boas can wish it to be taken 
so— the so-caUed Alona Lisa is a physical locus (a canvas? or a 
"“name”?) which by chance was the locus of a succession of entirely 
discrete perceptual projections. From 1550 for a century or two 
it was a structure of meticulous representation and technical finish. 
Then it ceased to be both of these and around 1850 became the 
locus of emotional expression. Then it ceased to be any of these and 
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around 1900 became a piece of clinical evidence and an embodunent 
ot certain unconscious motivations 
Now, of course, the opposite thesis of this hook is that the Mona 
object of crmasm was all of these all the time All that is 
needed to make this clear is a complete analysis of the work of art, 
from which the distinctions among the physical vehicle, the percep-^ 
of It, and the object of criticism emerge Particular perceptions 
1 er With the mood of the moment, the discriminatory powers of 
t e spectator, the cultural mterests of the time, but the physical 
vehicle is fairly stable, and the object of criticism as the structure 
of relevant traits that tend to be selected and funded for the object 
of criticism on the samulus of the vehicle is also quite stable What 
Boas fails to take account of is the selective process generating the 
object of criticism with the result that the work of art collapses 
under his analysis into a heap of unrelated perceptions or cultural 

projections 


Of course, from the moment Leonardo finished the Mona Ltsa, 
the picture was nearly all the things the long line of discriminating 
critics discovered ic was Ic was a rcmarkabJe piece of realism, a skill- 
ful exemphfication of artistry, a nch embodiment of emotion, and 


quite surely an expression of some unconsaous drives Vasari was 
clearly much moved by it. In spite of the emphasis of his time upon 
realism and technique, he could not resist remarking that while look- 
ing at the portrait “one thinks it rather divine than human *’ And 
It would be hard to believe Gautier and Pater did not recognize the 


artistry and realism of the Mona Lisa while trying to put in words 
the specific emotion it aroused in them through its Msual forms and 
associations And Freud, of course, did nor ignore Pater but believed 
he was amplifying and deepening the understanding of the emotion 
Pater found embodied there And so on from criac to cntic. Nor but 


what there were many irrelevancics, to be shed in the progress 
towards the determination of the object of criticism But the trend 
over the centuries has been to amplify and deepen the understanding 
of the Mona Lisa, not to whittle it away and nullify it 

I wonder if Boas realizes that by his mode of analysis no man 
would have a determinate character of his own— not even George 
Boas himself— but only his name and possibly hts anatomy Even 
the chair upon which I sit would dissolve into a name For suppose 
A describes Its color, and B its texture, and C its uulit>', and D its 
artistry' and E its comfortableness And. to complete the analog). 
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let these descriptions be spread out through time so that none of 
them occurs simultaneously udth another. Does that demonstrate 
that there is a totally different chair for each of these spectators? 
When C reports on its utility, does that mean that he has no aware- 
ness of its color, texture, artistry, and comfortableness? Even if C 
happens to be color-blind, does that imply that the chair is color- 
less? Not at all. And, similarly, neither does Boas’ collection of 
varied reports imply that the Mona Lisa has not continuously pos- 
sessed the various properties which the various critics have chosen 
to stress. The service these critics have done is to show us that for 
the fullest appreciation we should discriminate them all. 

This, I think, is a sufficient answer to the attack on the object 
of criticism that lies implicit in an extreme form of relativism such 
as Boas seems to espouse. But the sort of answer I prefer would be 
a more positive one for a man of riich wide and discriminating 
taste as George Boas possesses. It would consist in observing him 
carrying out his discriminations in the presence of some excellent 
work that he admires. Something of this sort happens several times 
in Wingless Pegasus. But I would particularly ask that one read 
or reread the pages where Boas is describing some of the details he 
finds in Milton’s sonnet on his dead wife. Boas is here expressing 
his annoyance at a group of critics who try to shut out as relevant 
to a poem associations which require some knowledge that cannot 
be obtained entirely from within a poem, such as the knowledsc of 
Milton’s blindness. At the height of his indignation over the effects 
of such criticism, Boas writes: “Since most readers read the sonnet 
with their whole minds, they will interpret it in the light of all 
they know, and will not attempt to impoverish its meaning by de- 
liberately and, I venture to say, arbitrarily lopping off relevance 
which is actually there” (italics mine). 

And so with the Mofia Lisa or any other work of art as an ob- 
ject of criticism, I only ask the responsible critic that he shall not 
attempt to impoverish its meaning by deliberately and, I venture 
to say, arbitrarily lopping off relevance which is actually there. 
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THE TASK OF DEFINING 
A WORK OF ART* 


I 

One of the foremost problems of aesthetics has been to provide a 
definition (or an analysis, of an cup/icanon, or an elucidation) of the 
notion of a work of art The solutions given by aestheticians to this 
problem have often been violently opposed to one another, eg, 
contrast Tolstoi’s ans^ver with that of Ins predecessors There is no 
doubt that the problem is a difficult one But what I should like to 
consider here is just why it is so difficult In this way I hope to 
make clear what is involved in such a definition and what an acs- 
thetician must do, whether he knows it or not, to justify his defini- 
tion of a work of art 


Suppose a child does not understand what a book is, is merely 
puzzled by people speaking about books One of the many means at 
hand to help him gnsp the use of that u ord * book’ w ould be simpl) 
to show him a book But one would not help or try to help him 
by picking out a pocket book, or a diar}’^ with blank pages, or a 
loose-leaf note book What is wanted here is a perhaps fat book, but 

• From The Phlosophieal Rmrts, Vol LXII, 1953 Repnnted by pemiission 
of the author and Tbe PbthsopLtcal Rnieis 
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not too fat, with a hard cover, perhaps a gold-lettered leather-bound 
book If someone doesn’t know but wants to know what a table 
is, to learn the use of the word “table,” it would not do to begin by 
showing him an esoteric table with ninety-six legs, only six inches 
high. Again one would take a good solid oak table with a modest 
number of legs, an ordinary, everyday sort of table, not a cabinet 
maker’s nightmare. If we begin with a clear-cut case, one no one 
would ordinarily be tempted to dispute, we can then shift to the 
less clear-cut, the disputed, cases. A clear-cut case is a place to start 
from. 

What would a clear-cut case of a work of art be? One is inclined 
to say a painting like Poussin's “The Rape of the Sabine Women,” 
or Da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa,” or Rembrandt’s “Night Watch,” would 
do here, that no one would want to object. But suppose someone 
were to say, “No, none of these are works of art.” If, when we 
pointed to an ord'inary everyday sort of table, someone were to 
object, “No, that’s not a table,” we could and should say he was 
clearly confused, in one way or another. Maybe he imagined we 
had not pointed at the table, that we had pointed at a chair; or we 
might suppose that he supposed the word “table” was only and always 
applied to multiplication tables; and so fonh. Perhaps cultivated 
confusion at a sophisticated level, but notlung else but confusion, 
could be the root of a dispute over our clear-cut example of a table; 
but a refusal to call the Poussin, or the Da Vinci, or even the Rem- 
brandt a work of art, need not be the blossom of a merely blooming 
confusion. For it is in fact possible to dispute whether any par- 
ticular painting is a work of art or not, and people do dispute such 
questions, in a way that it is not in fact possible to dispute whether 
any particular object is a table or not. 

And this is to say simply that there are and can be no such clear-cut 
cases of works of art in quite the same sense as there can be such 
clear-cut cases of tables, chairs, and so forth. That this is so stems 
partly from the fact that there are many uses of the phrase “work 
of art” in a way in wluch there are very few uses of the word 
table. (For even though the word “table” does have many diverse 
uses, e.g., one can speak of multiplication tables, dinner tables, table 
lands, etc., there are very few uses of the word “table” in connec- 
tion with those ordinary everyday objects that one customarily 
sits at and eats off of, i.e., tables. But in this sense, there are many 
distinct and different and even “competing” uses of the phrase 
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“work of art ”) And it also steins partly from the fact that among 
these many uses of the phrase “work of art,” some are aptly de- 
scnbed as laudatory or eulogistic The many reasons why this is so 
will, I trust, become clear in the course of this discussion For the 
time being, even though the example of works of art which I have 
cited might not or need not be accepted by everyone, they are the 
clearest cases available, and as such they provide a useful base for 
our explorations 

In selecting a clear-cut example of a carpenter’s hammer, one 
could choose a hammer with a handle exactly twelve and three- 
quarters inches long Perhaps the atle of the book we pointed to, the 
leather-bound book with gold lettering, was Anna Karenina But 
in describing or tailting about the example of a hammer to a child 
who did not grasp the use of the word, one would not say, The 
handle of the hammer is exactly twelve and three quarters inches 
long “ Instead, one would be much more apt to say, ‘ The handle 
of the hammer is about a foot long,” or something of that sort 
In the kind of case we have envisaged, the former statement would, 
at best, be altogether misleading Whether a description is liab e to 
mislead depends roughly on why it is wanted In descri ® 
clear-cut case of a hammer, when we want to help someone under- 
stand how the word “hammer’ is used, we menuon tl^^se facts 
about the object that make it, in fact, such a clear cut case That is 
why we would not say, “The handle of the hammer r, exae ly 
tavelve and three quarters inches long” Tins really doe not matter, 

.t does not affect and .s '"urely ^relevant to the sta^ 
ample as a clear cut case But the fact that t e an . -jj 

long ,s really relevant here S.mdarly, we 

parncular of the book, wh.eh we were usmg as a clear ease, 
but the fact that .t h^ gabme Women” 

Suppose we P°“t' “/““f ^ „ork of art We could desenbe .t 

^ourelear^t avadable^e 

by saying, first, 'hat « "s a p ,i„h ohtious 

what IS more, made “i'hhrra X pj,n,cr intended it 

slull and care, by Nicolas X contemplated 

'“.•'^’^’'ed'’ ?n sTort“&ld'tm be treated m a aia/ven 
and admired I » uorks of art arc customaril) treated In 

much like t c avay suggest that Poussin intended his nork 

t^rc^di'tocd iTa ^senm |ity 1 do not knoai, but I noiild 
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suppose the painting was intended to be hung in some chateau, or 
sometiung of that sort. So perhaps in this respect the painting is not 
treated in the way intended by the painter. But there is good reason 
to believe that the painter did intend the painting to be displayed in 
an appropriate manner, to be treated with care, and to be preserved 
for as long as possible. And there is good reason to believe that 
Poussin did intend the painting to be contemplated, studied, ob- 
served, admired, criticized, and discussed by some people, if not by 
just any people. Fourthly, the painting is or was exhibited in a 
museum gallery where people do contemplate, study, observe, ad- 
mire, criticize, and discuss it. What I wish to refer to here by speak- 
ing of contemplating, studying, and observing a painting, is simply 
what we may do when we are concerned with a painting like this. 
For example, when we look at this painting by Poussin, we may 
attend to its sensuous features, to its “look and feel.” Thus we at- 
tend to the play of light and color, to dissonances, contrasts, and 
harmonies of hues, values, and intensities. We notice patterns and 
pigmentation, textures, decorations, and embellishments. We may 
also attend to the structure, design, composition, and organization 
of the work. Thus we look for unity, and we also look for variety, 
for balance and movement. Wc attend to the formal interrelations 
and cross connections in the work, to its underlying structure. We 
are concerned with both two-dimensional and three-dimensional 
movements, the balance and opposition, thrust and recoil, of spaces 
and volumes. We attend to the sequences, overlaps, and rhythms 
of line, form, and color. We may also attend to the expressive, signifi- 
cant, and symbolic aspects of the work. Thus we attend to the sub- 
ject matter, to the scene depicted, and to the interrelations between 
the formal structure and the scene portrayed. We attend to the 
emotional character of the presented forms, and so forth. This is, 
very roughly, what I have in mind when I speak of contemplating, 
studying, and observing this Poussin painting. (Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, let me say explicitly that I am not saying that 
^^’hen ordinary people either contemplate or study or observe or 
attend to or look at or in any way concern themselves with this 
Poussin painting, they do in fact ahvays attend to or concern them- 
selv'cs with aU of the aspects of the painting that I have here 
mentioned. This is plainly untrue. But it is true that some people, 
when they look at this painting, are concerned with some of its 
many aspects that I have mentioned, while other people concern 
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themselves with other of its aspects And it is true, certainly, that 
all of these aspects of the painting are attended to at one time or 
another, and occasionally even all by one very unordinary person 
at one time ) Fifthly, this work is a representational painting with a 
definite subject matter, it depicts a certain mythological scene 
Sixthly, the painting has an elaborate and certainly complex formal 
structure Finally, the painting is a good painting And this is to 
say simply that the Poussin painting is worth contemplating, study- 
ing, and observing m the way I have ever so roughly described 
It must be clear that whether the Poussm painting does or does 
not in fact fit the description that I have given is totally irrelevant 
to what I am saying For example, it is at least within the nebulous 
realm of possibility that I am much mistaken in saying it is a good 
painting It is even more than merely possible that I have been mis- 
informed about Poussin’s intentions And maybe I have made other 
mistakes as well But whether this is so or not does not m the least 


matter, for I am not trying to show that the Poussin painting is in 
fact a work of art Rather I am trying to clarify what may be meant 
by saying that the Poussin painting is a work of art What is im- 
portant here is this Because I believe the Poussin painting does fit 
the description I have given, I believe that it is, and I hive chosen 
it as, one of the clearest available cases of a work of art Our con- 
cern here is only with the description and not with whether the 
description fits the patcculet case Each of the various facts men- 
tioned in the foregoing descnptton are characteristic of a work of 
art, it IS these characteristics that conccrnus 

In order to make clear what the difficulties are m 
and justifying a definition of a work of art, m the folffiwing section 
I shall prLnt what I take to be an adequate ™ * 

precedmg account of the Poussm pamong Howev er, I shall 
attempt to show that the defimtion .s m fact adequate 
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sessing all of these characterisucs can then be said to be a character- 
istic case. Consequently, if the Poussin painting does in fact fit the 
description given above, it is such a characteristic case. 

The set of characteristics given provides us with a set of sufficient 
conditions for something’s being a work of art. Anything clearly 
satisfying these conditions can be said to be a work of art in exactly 
the same sense of the phrase “work of art” in which the Poussin 
painting can be said to be a work of art. It is important to notice 
that I said “clearly satisfying these conditions,” The word “clearly” 
is crucial here. There is a temptation to say that the preceding 
description of the Poussin painting provides nothing more than a 
rough schema of what could be said about the work. This is not 
quite true, but it is a way of empbasiang the truth that there is a 
great deal of latitude in the various details of the description given. 
For example, one of the facts mentioned about the Poussin painting 
was that it is a representational work. Suppose we now consider 
a statue of Praxiteles; are we to say that it is representational? Some- 
one might say that a statue cannot be representational in quite the 
same sense in which a painting can be. On the other hand, it could 
be claimed that both a statue and a painting can be said to be repre- 
sentational, in the very same sense of the word, but that they are 
merely different species of representative works. Again, someone 
might say that a sculptor does not make a statue in quite the same 
sense in which a painter makes his painting. And again it could be 
said that there is no difference in sense but only a difference in species. 
And this kind of question can be raised in connection with each of 
the characteristics mentioned. 

1 take it that we are inclined to speak of a difference in sense when 
we are impressed by, or wish to stress, dissimilarities. But when we 
are impressed by, or wish to stress, similarities, we are then inclined 
to speak of a mere difference in species. Now by speaking of a case 
that “clearly” satisfies the conditions given above, I mean to refer 
to a case in which there is no inclination to speak of a shift in sense 
with respect to any of the characteristics listed. Unless this point is 
attended to, it might mistakenly seem that we do not have a set of 
sufficient conditions, for one can conjure up some curious cases. 

Suppose an object were found, satisfying the conditions given 
above, but with this one eccentricity: the scene depicted, and conse- 
quently the formal structure as well, changed periodically, without 
being changed. Imagine an object fitting the description, but having 
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the peculiarity that, without being moved, it moved occasionally 
about the room Thus in a way these odd objects behave somewhat 
hke living orgamsms One could be somewhat reluctant to call these 
things works of art It would indeed be difficult to know what to 
say Shall we say that our set of characteristics does not, therefore, 
provide a set of sufficient conditions^ For we have not mentioned 
the fact that the object is a stable object, that it does not change or 
move about periodically of its own accord This would be a mis- 
take We should be uncertain whether these odd objects were 
works of art solely because we should be uncertain whether they 
did in fact fit the description which we have given It would be 
queer to say of an object that it was a painang and that it periodically 
moved about the room of its own accord It would be equall) queer 


to say of an object that it was a painting depicting a certain scene 
and that the scene periodically changed of its own accord For facts 
like these cast a doubt on whether the object is a painting in the 
sense of the word “painting” originally intended, and on whether 
the painting depicts a scene in the sense of the phrase ‘depicts a 
scene” originally mtended But if an object does clearly satisfy the 
conditions stated, there can be no doubt but that it can be said to be 
a At ork of art in the very same sense of the phrase “work of art m 
which the Poussin painting can be said to be a work of art 
Although the above set of charactcnstics provides a set of sufh 
cient conditions, it does not provide a set of necessary an su cient 
conditions No one of the charactcnsacs listed is necessarily a char 
actenstic of a work of art But a dcfiniuon of 

and sufficient conditions is merely one Imd of 
of describing the use of a word or phrase Another kind of defim 
non land we are here concerned ruth, is one in terms of 
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shape of a woman reclining. Indeed, it looks as though some sculp- 
tor has fashioned it, though we know that this is not the case. What 
is more, it is worth contemplating, studying, and observing in a 
way analogous to the way described in connection with the Poussin 
painting. Further suppose that people do in fact contemplate, study, 
and observe it, that it is displayed in a museum, and so forth. In 
virtue of its similarities to the characteristic case, this object can be 
said to be a work of art. The points of similarity between this ob- 
ject and the Poussin painting constitute a particular subset of the 
set of characteristics listed above. Imagine this sort of case; we have 
a nonrepresentational painting, deliberately made by an artist, who 
intended it to be exhibited and displayed, and who wanted people 
to contemplate, study, and obsen^e it. But in fact the painting is not 
worth contemplating, studying, and observing. What is more, no one 
does bother with it at all. It is not exhibited, displayed, and so 
forth; rather it is buried away in some cellar. This too, in virtue of 
its similarities to the characteristic case, can be said to be a work 
of art. Again, the points of similarity between this work and the 
characteristic case constitute another subset of the set of character- 
istics given above. 

In each of the preceding examples, when it was said that the ob- 
ject was a work of art in virtue of its similarities to the character- 
istic case, it was implicitly assumed that the similarities noted were 
sufficient to warrant the claim that the objects were works of art. 
No rule can be given to determine what is or is not a sufficient de- 
gree of similarity to warrant such a claim. If for one reason or an- 
other the dissimilarities become impressive (and what impresses one 
need not impress another), one is then reluctant to call the object 
a work of art. For example, a Greek vase is, in many ways, similar 
to a New England bean pot. Both are artifacts; both were made to 
serve domestic purposes; nrither was intended to stand in a museum; 
and so forth. Nonetheless, a Greek vase is a work of art while a 
New England bean pot is not. To see that this is so, consider those 
points of similarity between a Greek vase and the Poussin painting 
that are also points of dissimUarity bettveen a Greek vase and a New 
England bean pot. We do not, in fact, treat a New England bean 
pot in a way similar to the way we ueat the Poussin painting; 
whereas we do, in fact, treat a Greek vase in a way quite similar 
to the way we treat the Poussin painting. We sec up Greek vases 
on pedestals; we do display and exhibit them in museums and gal- 
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leries, and what is more, it is worth while to do so We do not in 
fact contemplate, study, observe, admire, criticize, and discuss bean 
pots m a way that we do Greek vases or in the way that we do 
the Poussin painting, furthermore, it seems most unlikely that it 
would be worth while to do so Unlike bean pots, and like the 
Poussin painung, many Greek vases are representational One is 
mclined to speak, and one does speak, of the formal structure of a 
Greek vase in a way similar to the way one speaks of the formal 
structure of the Poussm painting We do not, in fact, speak of the 
formal structure of a bean pot, nor is there usually any inclination 
to do so Now if one starts, as it were, from the Poussin painting 
and then shifts to the Greek vase, one begins to feel the strain For 
a Greek vase was not (or so we are supposing) intended to be treated 
in a Way similar to the way the Poussin painting is treated It was de- 
signed to fulfill a specific utilitarian funcnon Many Greek vases are 
not representational They were not, in the time of the Greeks (or so 
■we are supposing), set up on pedestals They were not displayed and 
exhibited in museums and galleries They were not contemplated, 
studied, observed, admired, critiazed, and discussed in a way similar 
to the way m which the Poussin painting is One begins to feel the 
strain in speaking of a Greek vase as a work of art Now if one tries 
to speak of a bean pot as a work of art, the strain becomes too great 
We have reached a breaking point, and one is mclmcd to say things 
like, “A bean pot cannot be classed as a work of art It is only a 


matter of degree , ^ 

Fmally, neither a poem, nor a novel, nor a mus.cal compos, -n ^n 
be said to be a work of art m the same sense of the “ 

pa.nt.ng or a statue or a vase can be satd ro be a work o Fo”“ h 
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there is such a systematic sWft in sense, one could do so in terms of 
several sets of characteristics. One would take a clear-cut case of a 
poem and obtain a set of characteristics, then a clear-cut case of a 
novel and obtain another set, and so forth. Then something would be 
a work of art, in this use of the phrase, if it possessed some subset 
of the set of characteristics pertaining to paintings, or some subset 
of the set of characteristics pertaining to poems, and so forth. This 
may seen an extremely complex way of using the phrase “work of 
art,” but it is actually often used in somewhat this way by critics 
who speak of the “art of painting,” the “art of poetry,” and so forth. 
Such a “blanket” use of the phrase may be warranted by the fact, 
if it is a fact, that each set of characteristics is analogous in compo- 
sition to every other set; e.g., the analogue of contemplating a 
painting is reading a poem, the analogue of a good painting is a 
good poem, the analogue of display is publish, and so forth. 

There is no need to elaborate this definition any further for the 
purposes of this discussion. The preceding account is sufficiently ex- 
plicit to stir up and bring to the surface all the important difficulties 
that must be noted here. 


IV 

The definition just given provides a rough description of only one 
use of the phrase “u-'ork of art.” But this phrase is and has been used 
in many ways. So long as art remains what it has always been, some- 
thing changing and varied, so long as there are artistic revolutions, 
the phrase “work of art,” or some equivalent locution, will con- 
tinue to be used in many ways. For when such revolutions occur, 
there is inevitably a shift in some uses of the phrase “work of art.” 
Some understanding of the nature of the disputes that occur over 
what is and what is not a work of art during such periods of artistic 
revolution is essential to an understanding of what an aesthetician 
is doing in offering some one, and only one, definition of a work 
of art. 

When nonrepresentational and abstract painting first attracted 
attention in the early part of this century, many people complained 
bitterly that the nonrepresentational and abstract works were not 
works of art. Thus one critic wrote: “The farce will end when 
people look at Post-Impr»sionist pictures as Mr. Sargent looked 
at those shown in London, *absoluteIy skeptical as to their having 
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any claim whatever to being works of art ’ Other critics insisted 
with equal vehemence, that the Post-Impressionist paintings most 
certainly were works of art If one looks with an impartial eye 
at these disputes between the traditional and the modem critics, 
one thng is quite clear In many cases the parties to the disputes were 
using the phrase “work of arr” in more or less different ways In- 
red, the modem critics, the defenders of the new works, were 
introducing a more or less novel use of the phrase To see that this 
IS so, It IS necessary to attend to some of the typical compkmts that 
were voiced against modern art by the traditional critics 
In a review of the first exhibmon of modern art m Amenca, Mr 
Kenyon Cox claimed that 


the real meaning of this Cubtsc movement is nothing else than the 
total destrucuon of the art of pamtmg — that art of which the dic- 
tionary defimtion is “the arc of representing, by means of figures and 
colors applied on a surface, objects presented to the eye or to the 
imagination ” Now the total destruction of painting as a repre- 
sentative arc IS a thing which a lover of painting could hardly 
envisage with entire equanimity, yet one may admit that such a thing 
might take place and yet an art remain that should have its own value 
A Turkish rug or a tile from the Alhambra is nearly without repre- 
sentative purpose, but it has intrinsic beauty and some conceivable use 
The important quesaon is what it is proposed to substitute for this arr 
of painting which the world has cherished since there were men 
definitely differentiated from beasts Having abolished the representa- 
tion of nature and all forms of recognized and traditional decoration, 
what will the “modernists” give us mstead^s 


It is often erroneously supposed that traditional critics held repre- 
sentation to be a necessary charactenstic of a vork of art This is 
not true Such critics did maintain that it was a relevant character- 
istic, but few insisted it was necessary in that without representa- 
tion there could be no work of art What is true is that traditioml 
critics weighted this characteristic enormously, so that it vas of 
paramount importance in determining whether a gnen uork was or 
was not a work of art In their rcacaon against this view, some of 


2 Royal Cortissoz, ‘The Post Imprcssionw Illusion " T/ r« Papers on 
"Modtrsmt An (New Amcr Acad of Ans and Leners, 1924 ). p 

42 Reprinted from C<>mfirar l/js-ww#, April. 1913 

‘Modem’ Spine in Art.” op ett^ pp 6-8 Repnntcd from Harpers 
Weekly, March ly, i9’S 
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the modem critics have apparently gone to the extreme of sug- 
gesting that representation is wholly irrelevant to art/ In this re- 
spect, our definition would be apt to satisfy neither a conservative 
traditional critic nor an extreme modem critic. The shift in the 
notion of a work of art that was brought about through the modem 
developments was, with respect to the question of representation, 
primary a shift in emphasis, and only secondarily a shift with 
respect to necessary conations. The point is that representation was 
of paramount importance in virtue of the fact that “accurate” 
representation played the role of a necessary condition in determin- 
ing what was and was not a good painting. This leads us to another 
point of difference between the traditional and modem critics. 

I am inclined to suppose both traditional and modem critics would 
accept the seventh characteristic listed in our definition, viz., that 
the work be a good one, as a relevant characteristic of a work of art. 
(Whether they considered it to be a necessary characteristic is a 
difficult question that need not concern us here.) But it is fairly 
obvious that what the traditional critics meant in speaking of a good 
painting or a good drawing was somewhat different from what the 
modem critics meant. For example, Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in reviev'- 
ing the first exhibition of modem art in America, severely criticized 
Van Gogh’s drawing. 

The laws of perspective are strained. Landscape and other natural 
forms are set awry. So simple an object as a jug containing some 
flowers is drawn with the uncouthness of the immature, even child- 
ish, executant. From the point of view of the Post-Impressionist 
prophet, all this may be referred to inventive genius beating out a new 
artistic language. I submit that it is explained rather by incompetence 
suffused with egotism.® 

Somewhat later in his review, while discussing Matisse’s drawing, 
iMr. Cortissoz stated that 

whatever his abilic}' may be, it is swamped in the contortions of his 
misshapen figures. The fact is that real genius in these matters v.dll 
out. Degas, who has been all his life a disciple of Ingres, uses a magic 

* CL Qivc Bell, An, pp. 18-30, where such a view is, or seems to be, suc- 
gcsted. 

® Op. cit., p. jt. 
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of draftmanship akin to that of his idol, though the style and spirit 

of his \\ork are wholly his own* 

It is, I take It, fairly clear that Mr Cortissoz’ notion of a good 
drawing, of a good painting, Avould today be objected to For he, 
together with most traditional cnocs, apparently held that a neces- 
sary condition (though not, of course, a sufficient condition as is 
sometimes naively supposed) for a drawing to be considered a good 
drawing is that the perspecDve be “true,” the form “realistic, and 
so forth Few if any critics today would subscribe to tius view 

Perhaps the clearest indication of the fact that the modern critics 
were using the phrase “work of art” m a more or less novel way is to 
be found in the oft-repeated charge that the new works ha 
broken with tradition For in claiming that there had been such a 
break, the traditional critics can be taken as claiming that the egree 
of similarity between the new works and those accepted in tie 
tradition as works of arc was insufficient to warrant the c aim t at 
the new works were works of art The dissimilarities ® 

to be ovenvhelmmg, the gap was held to be too great to n ge 
The modern critics, of course, demed rhat there had l>«n any 
such rupture, at least not with the tradition as they ’ , 

they insisted that tradition had been reasonab y ““ 
developed They repudiated the charge of a coiufde e break by ev^ 
burning and pointing to the works of such peop 
,ustif/the modern use of d.srcrtton, ,ust as ^^at later th 
Lrreahsts were ro exhume the w^s of Acnmb°Wo »nd Bo I 
m an effort to make their own of Mamse 

public It is for this reason, among _ nnrtrails Japanese 

have so often been compared with 

prints, and so forth, ” dmon haie been set forth 

and practically eve^thmg m y 

exhaustively Whether -“f us Bur the fact that 

pean tmdition is nor a p^r ^nd is here 

the tradition was at least saving that there was 

relevant For this is ^ ,, l,^ quite clear tint 

some shift in ''' 7 °"™ ,hat the modem critics were 

I am not claiming to ha% phrase “work of art 

introducing a 'case, it would b^c nccessar)' to present 

To show tint such was tne 
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a great deal more evidence than I have done. But every^ng about 
the disputes between the traditional and the modem critics certainly 
suggests that the modern critics were in fact using the phrase 
“work of art” in a somewhat novel way. And if the likelihood of 
this is granted, that is sufficient for the purposes of this discussion. 

Once it is realized that the modem critics were most likely using 
the phrase “work of art” in a somewhat novel way, there is, or is apt 
to be, a temptation to say that the disputes between the traditional 
and the modern critics were merely verbal. For one may be inclined 
to say that in a modem critic’s use of the phrase, the new works 
were in fact works of art, while in a rraditional critic’s use, they were 
noL But this is a temptation which we must certainly resist. Even 
though it may be true that the new works were works of art in 
a modem critic’s use of the phrase, and were not works of art in 
a traditional critic’s use, it would be quite absurd to think that, there- 
fore, the disputes were merely verbal. The disputes, in part, arose 
from conflicting decisions over the way to use the phrase “work of 
art,” but such decisions were not and certainly need not be thought 
arbitrary. Decisions may not be true or false, but they can be rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, wise or unwise. In effect, the traditional 
critics maintained that their decision to use the phrase “work of art” 
in a traditional way was the most reasonable one, and consequently 
their rise of the phrase was the most reasonable use*, the modem 
critics made exactiy the same claim in favor of thrir own somewhnt 
radical use of the phrase. Sometimes these claims were made ex- 
plicitly; at other times, such a claim is implicit in the criticism, 
favorable or unfavorable, given to the new works. To understand 
what is involved in such a claim and what is meant by speaking of a 
“reasonable use” of a word or phrase, it is necessary to see why it 
may be important to use a word or phrase in one way rather than 
another, and what there is that may be worth arguing about. 

V 

There is no sense in speaking of a “reasonable use” of a word or 
phrase in vacuo. What is or is not a reasonable use depends on the 
particular context in which the question is raised, on the kind of 
considerations involved, and so forth. For example, if you want to 
be understood, you are well advised to use your words in some 
ordtnar)' and familiar way; but if being understood is not at issue, 
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this advice is not to the point Not being understood may be one 
consequence of using a word or phrase m a particular way, but 
there may be other consequences, and consequences of a different 
land For example, it is, I suppose, no part of the meamng or the 
use of the phrase “excessive speed” that if a driver of a vehicle 
involved in an accident is held to have been driving at an excessive 
speed, he is likely to suffer certain penalties under the law. But 
even though this may be said to be no part of the use of the 
phrase, it is nevertheless an important fact which a jurist must keep 
in mind when attempting to specify the use of the phrase m i 
court of law It would be unwise, for example, to lay down a ruling 
that would constitute a precedent for taking excessive speed to e 
any speed over posted limits For a man may drive at a speed 
greater than the posted limit in an attempt to avoid an impen ing 
accident It would be unreasonable to penalize him for ma ng t e 
attempt if it happened that even so he was unable to avoi t e 


accident , 

What I am saying is that once the legal consequences and ' 

tions of declaring a person to have been ® 

speed are relatively fixed, we can then, in the lig t o 
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the phrase “excessive speed" in one svay or another only when the 
context is specified. In a court of law the use of such a phrase may 
have significant consequences which, in some other context, simply 
are not forthcoming.) In the context where critical disputes are 
carried on, there are in fact many significant consequences arising 
from the fact that a certain type of work is considered a work of 
art. For disputes bettveen critics are not private affairs. They are 
carried on in a social context, and they are significant only when 
set in the framework provided by such a context. 

It is, I suppose, no part of the meaning or the use of the phrase 
“work of art” that if a certain type of work is considered a work of 
art, works of this type will eventually find their way into a public 
museum. Nonetheless, public funds will, in fact, be spent on these 
works. The public AviU be advised to see and study such Avorks. 
Books will be Avricten and read about them, and so on. These are 
in fact some of the present characteristic social consequences of 
something’s being considered a work of art in Western society. The 
social consequences and implications of something’s being con- 
sidered a work of art have varied in tune, and no doubt they will 
continue to do so. For they are merely an aspect of the particular 
role art plays in a particular society, and as the character of the 
society changes, the role of art in the society may also change, 
together with the characteristic social consequences and implica- 
tions of something’s being considered a work of art in that society. 
Now although the traditional and the modem critics almost cer- 
tainly disagreed about the specific characteristics of a work of art, 
they agreed both in their desires and in their expectations with 
regard to the characteristic social consequences and imphcarions of 
something's being considered a Avork of art. Their agreement in 
this respect lent substance to their disputes over the use of the 
phrase “work of art.*’ Indeed, the traditional critics explicitly and 
Avith great vehemence maintained that the Post-Impressionist works 
ought not to be placed in museums; that the public funds ought not 
to be spent on them; that the public would be ill-advised to spend 
its time looking at them or reading books about them; and so forth. 
All of this the modem critics explicitly and emphatically denied, 
(And this is one obvious reason Avhy it Avould be quite absurd to call 
such disputes merely v'crbal.) Noav to determine Avhetiier a certain 
type of Avork ought or ought not to be placed in a museum, pur- 
chased AA'ith public funds, and so on, it is necessary to consider what 
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purposes it is to serve when once it has been purchased, when 
public funds have been spent on it, and so on And this is to say 
that m order to determine what is or is not a reasonable use of the 
phrase “work of art,” it is necessary to consider not only the char- 
acteristic social consequences and implications of something’s being 
considered a work of art, but also the purposes to be accomplished 
by means of these consequences — i e , the various functions of a 
work of art in society The role tliat the functions of a work of art 
play in determining whether a particular use of the phrase “work of 
art” IS reasonable or not, may be clarified by the following example 
Consider the second characteristic mentioned m our definition of 
a work of art, viz , that the work be made, deliberately and self- 
consciously with obvious skill and care, by some person The tra- 
ditional view would be that this is a necessary characteristic of a 
work of art Eg, m Art as Expertence, Dewey writes 


Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a finely wrought object, one 
whose texture and proponions are highly pleasing m 
been believed to be a product of some primitive P®°P ® 

IS discovered evidence that proves it to be an acci h-Cnje 
product As an external thing, it is now precisely 'vhat it was before 
L at once it ceases to be a work of 

“curiosity” It now belongs in a museum of natural history, n 
a museum of art ^ 


I am very much inclined to k^rbieoim ran he 

“work of art,” but it is most unli f unreason- 

made directly on the grounds th nrcciscly u hat is 

able To see why this is so, « « ^ one 

at issue here This may apprat to be a tdan P 

hardly worth d.sputmg ^ display What is 

natural objects ‘het one is ^ hoiieier, 

and what is not excluded occlusion of a natural object 

of only secondary impo-n^cxclusio^^^^ 

from a onentanon tmiatd the uotks tliat ate 

symptomatic of a paru adonts a view similar to that 

irfaet displaj ed in a museum as 

of Desvey, there is a „g3gcd m bv tlic person 

a ^tb oct One is then terapfed to look through the 

who produced the oujeei 
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work of art to the artist’s “experiences,” “feelings,” and so forth. 
Furthermore, one is tempted to say that this “revealing” aspect of 
the work is essential to its functions as a work of art. Now the 
relevance of the artist’s “experiences” to an appreciation of his work 
is an extremely complex problem wluch 1 shall not even attempt 
to consider here. But I mention these points in order to stress the 
fact that such considerations as these are relevant in attempting 
to determine whether the fact that the object was made by a person 
is or is not a necessary condition for its being a work of art. To 
claim that Dewey’s traditional use of the phrase “work of art” is 
unreasonable would, in effect, be to claim that the mere fact that an 
object is an artifact does not suffice to show that it is thereby in- 
capable of satisfactorily fulfilling the various functions of a work of 
art. But since such a claim would be made on the basis of a par- 
ticular view of these functions, Dewey’s use of the phrase ought 
properly to be considered in relation to his own view of what these 
functions are or ought to be. 

There is no doubt but that the explicit disagreements between the 
traditional and the modem critics stemmed from more or less 
divergent conceptions of what the functions of a work of art are 
or ought to be in our socie^. In writing of the first exhibition of 
Post-Impressionist works in England, Roger Fry pointed out that 
the new movement in art “implied a reconsideration of the very 
purpose and aim as well as methods of pictorial and plastic art.”® 
He characterized the purpose of the new art by saying it was de- 
voted to "the direct expression of feeling” and to the making of 
“images which by the clearness of their logical structure, and by 
their closely knit unity of texture, shall appeal to our disinterested 
and contemplative imagination with something of the same vividness 
as the things of actual life appeal to our practical activities.”^ 

What iMr. Fry says here is, of course, quite vague, but he was 
dealing with an extraordinarily difficult topic. Vague or not, he is 
quite right in suggesting that modem works serve somewhat different 
purposes from the accepted works that had preceded them, no 
maucr how difficult it may be to say precisely wherein the differ- 
ence lies. To consider hut one aspect of this enormously compli- 
cated question, a traditional view of a function of a work of art 


8 Vision and Design (Pelican Books, lovj). p. ioa 

8Wi.,p. I9J. ^ ^ 
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was that it was to constitute an object of Beauty, which would 
inspire, profit, and delight the beholder Now “Beauty” is not a 
term likely to be applied to a host of modem works, e g , to one 
like Picasso’s “Guermca ” “Guernica” is no doubt a magnificent, 
powerful, superbly conceived and executed work, but it is not a 
thing of “Beauty ” It is true that there are many paintings in Euro- 
pean tradition to which one would be equally reluctant to apply 
the term “Beauty,” eg, Grunewald’s “Crucifixion” in the Isenheim 
altarpiece, but it is also true that the obvious religious purpose of 
the Isenheim altarpiece is something more or less alien to modem 
art That modern works do in fact serve somewhat different pur- 
poses from the accepted works that had preceded them is perhaps 
best signalized by the technical innovations introduced and em 
ployed by the modern arosts The extent of these innovations must 


not be underestimated 

It is true that the modem use of distortion has its analogue in El 
Greco’s work among others, but it is also true that El Greco’s work 
was practically ignored until the twentieth century And of course 
even his work appears naturalistic in contrast with a work like cs 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon ” To feel the full impact of the modern 
innovations in the use of color, it is merely necessary to see a wor 
by Miro hung in a gallery alongside works done before 1850 ^in 
one may admit that e g , Poussin employed intense hues, and Giotto s 
work must have been quite bnlbant at one time, but it is impossi 
to Ignore the fact that many modem painters sue as J 
Matisse employ huge flat masses of color in an ^ ’ 

a way that is simply incompatible ^vIth and wholly ^ 

spatial character of a Poussin painting These 
technical innovations all herald the fact that mo ern p 
devoted to somewhat different purposes and aims ^ ” 

the worlcs that had preceded them For the c 

new methods of working in art has, m fact, a 
to a more or less radical variation in . resolution in 

(Just so the technical innovaoons 

music at the beginning of the *,raUtc7\vith its use of the 

of the so called stile vwdemo or seconda p .q fonh. ^vcre 

thorough bass, the introduction scalar music. Indeed 

the technical correlates of the de\cIop 
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Whether the traditional critics* disapproval of the purposes and 
aims of the new works stemmed from a failure to understand fully 
what these purposes and aims were, or whether this disapproval was 
based on a full understan^ng, is a purely historical question that 
need not concern us here. That they did disapprove is beyond 
question, for they voiced this disapproval in no uncertain terms; 
e.g., in concluding his review of the first exhibition of modem art 
in America, Mr. Cox adjured his readers to remember that 

it is for you that art is created, and judge honestly for yourselves 
whether this which calls itself art is useful to you or to the world. 
You are not infallible, but, in the main, your instincts are right, and, 
after all, you are the final judges. If your stomach revolts against this 
rubbish it is because it is not fit for human food.^® 

Most aestheticians today, I believe, would say the modern critics 
were right in contending that the Post-Impressionist paintings were 
works of art. Indeed, few people now dare to question the status 
of modem art as art, and those who do are at once labeled “Philis- 
tines” and “reactionaries.” But if we say the modem critics were 
right — and I do not presume to question the matter here — if we say 
their decision to use the phrase “work of art” in a somewhat new 
way was a wise one and their use of the phrase was the most 
reasonable, we must not rashly assume that the traditional critics’ 
use of the phrase “work of art” could be held to be unreasonable 
when examined on the basis of the traditional critic’s own view of what 
the functions, purposes, and aims of a work of art are or ought to 
be. On the contrary, it is most likely that when so considered, their 
use of the phrase would prove to be quite reasonable. Thus an ob- 
jection to their use of the phrase would most likely have to be made, 
and no doubt could be made, in tenns of a prior objection to then- 
view of what the functions of a work of art are or ought to be. 
(For one can reasonably dispute over the question of what the 
functions of a work of art are or ought to be just as one can 
reasonably dispute over what is or is not a reasonable use of the phrase 
“work of art.’’) In accepting the modem critics’ decision, we are, in 
effect, accepting something of their view of \vhat the present func- 
tions, purposes, and aims of a work of art are or ought to be in our 
society. 

What then is an aesthetician doing when he offers some one and 
Op. cit.^ p. t8. 
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only one definition of a work of art^ It should be clear that he is 
not describing the actual use of the phrase As I have tried to indi- 
cate above, this phrase is and has been used in many ways No one 
definition can mirror this manifold and varying usage Instead, an 
aesthetician is describing one, perhaps new, use of the phrase ‘ work 
of art,” which he either implicitly or explicitly claims to be the 
most reasonable use of the phrase in the light of the^ characteristic 
social consequences and implications of somethings being con- 
sidered a work of art, and on the basis of what the functions, pur- 
poses, and aims of a work of art are or ought to be m our society 
What these purposes and aims are or ought to be is a matter o ere 
and now For as the character of society changes, as new met o s 
of working are developed, these purposes and aims will also chanp 
With the development of new means there will be new en s t a 
can be served, and with the appearance of new ends, new means \ 
have to be developed to serve them Art neither repeats i 
stands still, it cannot if it is to remain art An attemp P 
a definition and a justification of a definition of a ' 

as Collingwood has stated, not “an attempt to ^ , L.gct 
pound eternal venues concerning the nature ® , of cer- 

called Art”, rather it is an attempt to provide 
tain problems arising out of the situation m certainly 

themselves here and now An aesth«ic.an is no tor/of art 
ought not to be expected to be a seer orese i g 
He .s not an oracle, though he may choose to speak 
and dtfferent hands of worU are create^ ^ ^ chamc- 

ciety changes and the role of art m ^ Lkely* wH be necessary 
done throughout history, it may and most Lkely ^vlu 
to revise our definition of a work o art 
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Whether the traditional critics* disapproval of the purposes and 
aims of the new works stemmed from a failure to understand fully 
what these purposes and aims were, or whether this disapproval was 
based on a full understanding, is a purely historical qu^rion that 
need not concern us here. That they did disapprove is beyond 
question, for they voiced this disapproval in no uncertain terms; 
e.g., in concluding his review of the drst exhibition of modem art 
in America, Mr. Cox adjured his readers to remember that 

it is for you that art is created, and judge honesdy for yourselves 
■whether this which calls itself art is useful to you or to die world. 
You are not infallible, but, in the main, your instincts are right, and, 
after all, you are the final judges. If your stomach revolts against this 
rubbish it is because it is not fit for human food.^® 

Most aesthericians today, I believe, would say the modem critics 
were right in contending that the Post-Impressionist paintings were 
works of art. Indeed, few people now dare to question the status 
of modem art as art, and those who do are at once labeled “Philis- 
tines” and “reactionaries.” But if wc say the modem critics were 
right — and I do not presume to question the matter here — if we say 
their decision to use the phrase “work of art” in a somewhat new 
way was a wise one and their use of the phrase was the most 
reasonable, we must not rashly assume that the traditional critics’ 
use of the phrase “work of art” could be held to be unreasonable 
when examined on the basis of the traditional critic’s owm view of what 
the functions, purposes, and aims of a work of art are or ought to 
be. On the contrary, it is most likely that when so considered, their 
use of the phrase would prove to be quite reasonable. Thus an ob- 
jection to their use of the phrase would most likely have to be made, 
and no doubt could be made, in terms of a prior objection to their 
view of what the functions of a work of art arc or ought to be. 
(For one can reasonably dispute over the question of what the 
functions of a w'ork of art are or ought to be just as one can 
reasonably dispute over what is or is not a reasonable use of the phrase 
“work of art.”) In accepting the modem critics’ decision, we are, in 
effect, accepting something of their view of what the present func- 
tions, purposes, and aims of a tvork of art are or ought to be in our 
society'. 

What then is an aesthedcian doing when he offers some one and 
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only one definition of a work of art’ It should be clear that he is 
not describing the actual use of the phrase As I have tried to indi- 
cate above, this phrase is and has been used m many ways No one 
definition can mirror this manifold and varying usage Instead, an 
aesthetician is describing one, perhaps new, use of the phrase "worh 
of art,” which he either implicitly or explicitly claims to be the 
most reasonable use of the phrase m the light of the characteristic 
social consequences and implications of something’s being con- 
sidered a work of art, and on the basis of what the functions, pur- 


poses, and aims of a work of art are or ought to be m our society 
What these purposes and aims are or ought to be is a matter of here 
and now For as the character of society changes, as new methods 
of working are developed, these purposes and aims will also change 
With the development of new means there will be new ends that 
can be served, and with the appearance of new ends, new means will 
have to be developed to serve them Art neither repeats itself nor 
stands still, it cannot if it is to remain art An attempt to provide 
a definition and a justificaaon of a definition of a work of arc is, 
as Collingwood has stated, not “an attempt to investigate and ex- 
pound eternal vermes concerning the nature of an eterna 0 jec 
called Art”, rather it is an attempt to provide “the soIuDon of cer- 
tain problems ansing out of the situation in which art.se find 
themselves here and now’- An aesthetician is not jnd cem.nl> 
ought not to be expected to be a seer foreseeing t 
He IS not an oracle, though he may choose to speah 
and different kinds of works are create , as 
cety changes and the role of art m socety 

done throughout h.stoty, .t may and most hkcly W.II be nccessao 
to revise ourdefimnonofa work of art 


n The Principles of Art, p vi 
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A Note on the Type 


The text of this book was set on the Linotype 
Ml Janson, a recutting made direct from type 
cast from matrices long thought to have been 
made by the Dutchman Anton Janson, who was 
a practicing type founder in Leipzig during the 
years idd8-87 However, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that these types are actually the 
work of Nicholas Kis (1650-1702), a Hungarian, 
who most probably learned his trade from the 
master Dutch type founder Dirk Voskens The 
type IS an excellent example of the influential 
and sturdy Dutch types that prevailed in England 
up to the ame William Caslon developed his own 
incomparable designs from these Dutch faces 
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